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BOOK XV. 
1 Th: Reign of HENRY VIII : Containing the 
Space of Thirty Seven Tears and Nine Months, 


* with the STATE of the CHURCH of the 
* NXVlth Century. 


— — N — — - 


4 CTY ENRY VII, Son and Sueceſſor of HENRY 
I J 88 i 1 Henry VII, came to the Crown at VIII. 
YN Ale Age of eighteen Years, wanting 5 
"x0 a a few Months. My Lord Her- 

Il bert, his Hiſtorian ſays, that the 
King his Father deſigned him at firſt 

— for the Archbiſhoprick of Canterby- 

? : ry, becauſe having an elder Son, 

Where was no likelihood that This would aſcend the 
Throne. And therefore, continues be, he took Care 

* He was born Jane 28th, 1491, and came to the Crown Agri 

ad, 1509. | 8 b 
Por. VII. A r 
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5 2 to have him inſtructed in all the Parts of Learning 
—— neceſſary for a Prince that was one Day to be a 
Churchman. He would have ſpoken more properly, 
ik he had only ſaid, that Henry VII had ſuch a De- 
ſign when he firſt put him upon his Studies. But as 
the young Prince was become his Heir- Apparent at 
the Age of eleven Years, it could not be with the 
ſame. View that he made him purſue the Study of ſuch *? 
Parts of Learning as were proper for a Clergyman. Þ 
It is more likely therefore that the King his Father 
kept him to his Studies for fear his active and fiery ? 
Spirit ſhould carry him to more dangerous Employ- 
ments. He was only Son to Queen Elizabeth, Heireſs -Þ 
of the Houſe of York, Conſequently he might have 
given the King his Father ſome Trouble, had he ta- 
ken it into his Head to afſert his Right as Heir to his R, 
Mother. But however Henry having taken a Reliſh Þ 
for Learning in his younger Years, loſt it not ever af- F 
ter. He always took a Pleaſure in peruſing good 
Books, and converſing with learned Men, even when 
the Hurry of Buſineſs, one would think, ſhould have : 
diverted him from ſuch ſort of Employments. By 
this Means he made ſuch a Progreſs in the Sciences as 
is very uncommon to great Princes. Francis I, his 
ps Sherry whom the French Hiſtorians call the Fa-. 
ther of the Muſes, was in this Reſpect far behind him. 
He ſpoke French and Latin very well and readily. 
He was perfectly well ſkilled in Mufick, even to the 
compoſing himſelf two entire Maſſes for the uſe Min 
of his Chapel. He was exerciſed in the moſt abſtruſe 
Points of the Ar iſtotelian P hilofophy which alone Was 
in vogue in thoſe Days. But he applied himſelf 
chiefly to the Study of Divinity, as it was then taught 
in the Univer/ities, all ſtuffed with vain and uſeleſ 
Queſtiõns. Thomas Aquinas's Summary was his favout 
rite Book. . J 
Henry has This Knowledge, which was conſidered as a great 
good Con- Accompliſhment, even in ordinary Perſons, had up 
zin on the young Prince an Effect which is not unuſuali 
It gave him a good Opinion of himſelf, which * 
| - butt 


cation. 


Book XV. 20. HENRY VIII. 
but too 
Spaſt Life. 8 8 
Jupon him on all Hands, helped to confirm him in 
this good Conceit. When he was yet unexperienced 
in the Affairs of the State, he fancied himſelf very 
ble; and this Self-Conceit was the Cauſe of his being 
Foften the Bubble of thoſe Princes with whom he had e is oftes 
Ito do, as will amply appear in the Sequel of his bee 
ZReign. 


of Self-conceir, I don 


Vature or Education. 


4 
reat an Influence upon all the Actions of his 1509. 
5 The exceſſive Commendations beſtowed 


4s 


upon. 


But in remarking that this Prince had a great deal His g 
t pretend to rob him of, or Volitias. 
Jeſſen in any ways the noble Qualities he had from | 
| In-his Youth he was very hand- 
ome, and expert in all bodily Exerciſes, equal with 
Þr above any Prince of his Time. And therefore he 
was paſſionately fond of all thoſe Diverſions which 
gave him an Opportunity to ſhow his Activity. He 
as Couragious without Oſtentation, of a free and 
Dpen Temper, an Enemy to Fraud and unfair Deal- 
Ing, and above uſing indirect Means to compaſs 
his Ends. His Liberality perhaps was as much too 
Preat as the King his Father's Avarice. One would 
Shink Henry VII had been ſollicitous to heap up Rich- 
Es, on purpoſe to afford his Son the Pleaſure to 


"os 
9 
4 
»*Y 


quander them away without any Diſcretion, 
As Henry VIII upon his mounting the Throne, Bis firſt 
as little experienced in the Affairs of the Govern- Counſei« 


nent, he made uſe at firſt of "the King his Father's %. 
NMiniſters and Counſellors, The Principal were, Wil- 
gam Warbam Archbiſhop of Canterbury [and Lord 


F& bancellor of England] of whom Eraſmus * makes ho- 
himſelt 


 taughtY 
| uſelei 


fa vou- 


1 
: 
— 
* 


Pourable mention ſome where in his Writings z Rich- 
rd Fox Biſhop of Wincheſter, [Secretary and Lord 
Privy Seal,] who had been employed in the late Reign 
the niceſt and moſt critical Affairs; Thomas Hows 


Earl of Surry, [Lord Treaſurer of England} Son 


a orc | 

ok. up * Of Roterdam came over into England in 1497, and ſtudied 
unuſual < Time in Oxford and Cambridge. His Inſtructions mightily 
* 1 romoted the new Learning, and particularly the Knowledge of 
üch hae Greek Tongue, 


of 


bu V ox. VII. 
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of the Duke of Norfolk flain at Boſworth-Field, fight- I 
ing for Richard III. George Talbot Earl of Shrewsbury of 
Lord Steward of the King's Houſbold; Thomas Ruthal % 25 
Doctor of Law; Sir Edward Poynings Knight of the 
Garter [Controller,] whoſe Name is ſtill famous for 
a Statute enacted in Ireland in the former Reign, 
whilft he had the Government of that Hand; Sir 
Charles Somerſet Lord Herbert, [of Gower, Chapſtow F. 


« £ 
* 


and Rayland,] Lord Chamberlain“. 1 
Henry VIPs Funeral was celebrated with great Meg: PP. 
nificence in a few Days after his Death. His Body he 4 
| was interred at Weſtminſter in the Chapel he himſelf __"_ 
; had built, and for the adorning whereof he had ſpair- 3 


ed no Coſt. This Chapel paſſed then for one of the ro 
ſtatelieſt in Chriſtendom. Henry VII, as covetous as FER 
| he was, laid cut fourteen Thouſand, ſome ſay Twen- lt 
| ty Thouſand Pounds Sterling, a very conſiderable Sum F 
5 in thoſe Days, when Money was much ſcarcer in Eu- 
| rope than it is at preſent *', 4 
While the Obſequies were preparing, the new King , 
b retired privately from his Palace of Richmond, to the In C 
f Tower of London, under Colour of withdrawing on 
| account of the King his Father's Death. But it was 
rather to ſettle witn his Minifters ſome Affairs which 5 
Tie Lord Would not admit of Delay. Whilſt People imagined nel 
Stafford him taken up with his Devotions in his Retirement, Ih © 
ſent to the he ordered the Lord Stafford, Brother of the Duke o % i * 


1 — Buckingham, to N This was done in all) 5 

1 1 upon ſome ſlight Suſpicion which ſoon och 
lew over, ſince ſhortly after he was created Earl «7 * 

Wiltſhire. | . ute 

The Their! 

; uſed 

* To theſe my Lord Herbert adds, Sir Thomas Lovel Maſter offi. >. . 


the Wards, and Conſtable of the Tower, Sir Henry Wyat, Sir Hent) 
Marney, afterwards (1532) Lord Marney, Sir Thomas Dag o an 
afterwards (1511) Lord Dar:y. Theſe he ſays were ſelected out 
thoſe his Father moſt truſted, by the Counteſs of Richmond his Grand here 
mother, and farther obſerves, that this Council was of Scholars chief b 
and of Soldiers, without ſo much as one Lawyer, which he wonders 2 ell 

*: His Tomb, perfected by his Executors 1519, coſt 100 Hences 
which, as Money went then, might be thought a ſumptuous Mo- 


fight- 7 


bury | 


f the 


wor G General Pardon granted before his Death. But all 
„ Offenders had not the Benefit of it. A Proclamation Proclama- 


quickly appeared, wherein the King ſaid, that hay- zien e en- 
* ing been informed that his good Subjects had been 


Foppreſſed under the ſpecious Pretenſe of preſerving t com- 


wel 


inſeff bring their Complaints, and promiſed them Satisfac- 
4 | 10Nn. 
oe” ſtore to his Subjects the Sums the late King had un- 
Juſtly 


Ous a8 


Len ſinſtruments made uſe of by Henry VII, and to give 


in Eu. them ſome ſort of Satisfaction by puniſhing theſe two 
Miniſters. 


Sir 


le Sum 


5 Fitions were brought againſt them. This was what 
ing on he Court wanted, not only 
ir was dious to the whole Nation, but moreover to let the 
which eople ſee that the new King intended to rule in quite 

Another Manner than the King his Father. Upon all Empſon 


Jof Chriſtopher Bambridge to the Archbiſhoprick 


Vb Tork, was confered on Thomas Ruthal Doctor of Law, f ef 


Sand one of the Privy Council. 


— 
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The See of Durham, vacant by the Tranſlation 1509. 


Ruthal # 
of made Bi- 


Durham. 
In a few Days after the King confirmed his Father's III. 256. 


General 
Pardon. 


* 


courage. 


the People 


he Prerogatives of the Crown, he gave them leave to plain. 
The Deſign of this Proclamation was not to re- 


extorted, bur only to encourage People to ex- 
ibit their Complaints againſt Empſon and Dudley, the 


Upon iſſuing out this Proclamation, numberleſs Pe- 


becauſe theſe Men were' 


my theſe Petitions, Empſon and Dudley were called before and Dud- 
cat the Council, where they were briefly told the princi- A 
e in all pal Matters alledged againſt them. Empſon anſwered fore the 
* Coe For both, and ſaid, That the Accuſation was of a very Council. 
Earl of ew and ſtrange Nature : That uſually Men were pro- Empſon's 
7” ecuted for acting againſt the Laws, or diſobeying e 
Th their Sovereign: But for their Part, they were ac- f 
Fuſed by the People of putting the Laws in Executi- 
POE Wn, to which they themſelves had given their Con- 
dir cle ent: That on the other Hand, the King called them 
„ Das o an Account for obeying the expreſs Orders of the, 
ed out King his Father, unheard of Crime, the Puniſhment 
e bereof would be enough to Cauſe all his Subjects to 
onders ebell: That if they muſt be puniſhed for ſuch Of- 
 10co!Wences, he deſired it might not be divulged to foreign 
10us Me : Nations, 


A 3 
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1599 Nations, leſt they ſhould infer from thence, that the 
It final Diſſolution of the Erngli/þ Government was at Prin 
1 Hand, To this it was briefly replied, That he had of t 
ly ſpoke with a great deal of Freedom; but that his It w 
Eloquence was fruitleſs and unſeaſonable : That they Fa fal 

were not accuſed of putting the Laws in Execution, dra 

or of obeying the King; but of ſtretching the Laws ſince 

beyond their due Bounds, and exceeding their Sove- this 

reign's Commiſſion, and that they had reaſon to fear how 

| whey ars theſe Accuſations were but too well proved. Then and 
P ſons to the they were both committed to the Tower, The King be a 
Tower. was bent to make them an Example, in order to con- to x 
tent the People who were extremely incenſed againſt Þ ple 

„ them. So their Condemnation was reſolved upon be- bec: 
fore they appeared before the Council, though it was the 
not yet well known on what to ground their Tryal. Acc 
In any other Country, People would have been glad Jud 
1 to ſce theſe two Men ſent to the Gallows by an Act 
| of Sovereignty, But the Caſe is different in England, 
| where the greateſt Criminals have Privileges which 
i they cannot be debarred of, without giving ground 


—— ——— — 2 Alte --— - 


to ſuſpect that the Court has a Deſign upon the Li- 
fi berty of the Nation. It was neceſſary therefore to 
find out ſome expreſs Law whereby to condemn them. 
1 But upon examining the Matters alledged againſt * 
, them, great Difficulties occurred. It appeared that 
although they were accuſed of numberleſs Offences, 
1 nothing could be proved but their having put the 1 
1 Laws in Execution without Mercy, But notwith- © 
[ ſtanding they had ſtretched theſe ſame Laws as far as 
i the Words would bear, it could not be charged to 
| them as a Crime, ſeeing they had the King's War- 
bl 


rant for it, in whom the Execution of the Laws is 
lodged, ?'Tis true, Henry VII, contrary to the Cuſtom } 
of his Predeceſſors, had acted according to the ut- 
| moſt Rigour of the Statutes, Bur he might do ſo, 
i and if the former Kings had done otherwiſe, it was 
| cos out of Condeſcenſion than Juſtice. Theſe two 
[| Miniſters then could not be tried for obeying him. 
i Beſides, the condemning them for executing thou 4 

WE Sh | | Maſter's 3 


FL 

h 2 
1 

1 

1 
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1 


Maſter's Orders was a publick Reproach to that T1509: 


EX Prince's Memory, and a renewing the remembrance 
of the Rigours he had exerciſed upon his Subjects. 


It was reſolved therefore to put them to Death upon $1jghe Ae- 
Za falfe Accuſation, of their having an Intent to with- cuſarian 
draw themſelves from their Allegiance to the King 474inſe 


ſince his Acceſſion to the Throne. It is evident that 
chis Accuſation had no manner of Foundation. For 

how could two Perſons ſo odious to the whole Nation, 

and ſtript of all Credit by the Death of Henry VII, 

be able to think of ſuch a Deſign, and ſtill much leſs 

to put it in Execution . And yet there was no ſcru- 

ple made to take away their Lives for a forged Crime, 

* becauſe it was believed they deſerved to dye, though 


hem. 


the Law took no hold of them. Upon this frivolous They are 
Accuſation they were brought before their proper cim 
Judges, and found Guilty, whether falſe Witneſles *? "Ye. 


2 were ſuborned againſt them, or by a mental Reſerva- 
tion hitherto unheard of in England in Tryals of this 
Nature. Dudley was tried at London the 16th of July, 


ton. Henry either out of Scruple, or from ſome o- 
ther Motive, ſuſpended their Execution till the next 
© Year. | 


2 


had an Affair of a much greater Conſequence to take 
into Conſideration, We have ſeen, in the former 


but Empſon not till the 14th of October at Nortbhamp- 


Whilſt Means were deviſing to diſpatch theſe two Debate a- 
= Miniſters out of the way, the King and his Council _ _ 
8 
Marriage 
with Ca- 


q Reign, Prince Arthur's Marriage with Catharine of tharine of 
| Arragon, that Prince's Death without Iſſue, the Rea» ArtagOn. 


# ſons which induced King Henry VII to defire that 
Prince Henry, become his Heir-Apparent, ſhould mar- 


ry his Brother's Widow, the Conſent of Ferdinand and 


They were accuſed, as appears in their 1ndiftments upon Re- 
cord, of a Conſpiracy againſt the King and State, of ſummoning, 
during the late King's Sickneſs, ceriain of their Friends to be in 
Arms at an Hour's Warning ; and upon the King's Death to ha- 
ften to London, from whence it was inferred by the Fury that they 
intended either to ſeize the King's Perſon, or to deſtroy him. 


Her bers . 
A 4 Iſabella 
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1:30, T/abella Father and Mother of the Princeſs, and Pope 
Wii Fulius's Diſpenſation for that Purpoſe. The true Rea- 
| i ſon which made Henry VII propoſe this Match, was 
7 that he could not think of refunding the Hundred 

=> Thouſand Crowns he had received in Part of Catha- 3 
rine's Dower. He was afraid moreover of loſing the vi 
other half which remained to be paid. In ſhort, he 
foreſaw that upon the receipt of the whole, he ſhould I 
not be able to help letting the Princeſs his Daughter- 
| | in-law enjoy her Settlement of the Third Part of the 
|. Revenues of the Principality of Wales, and the Coun- 
| ty of Cornwal, But however, as it was not decent te 
urge ſuch a Motive to the Pope, to obtain a Diſpen- Fe 

fation for ſo ſtrange a Marriage, which could not but 
be looked upon as ſcandalous, twas pretended it would 
be requiſite in order to keep up a good Underſtand- 
[ ing between Heury VII and the King and Queen of 
[| Spain. That was the Motive alledged to the Pope, 
| which he was very ready to think ſufficient, though 
dere was but too great Reaſon to queſtion whether 

1 it was the true one. | | 
I Purſuant to the Pope's Diſpenſation, Henry and Ca- 
[1 tharine were ſolemnly affianced. Nevertheleſs, whe- 
1 ther Henry VII had no Deſign but to over- reach Fer- i 
dinand, and to get out of his Hands the remaining 
=_ hundred thouſand Crowns, or whether he was moved 
1 by the Remonſtrances Varbam Archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury made him upon the Score of this Match, he 
ordered it ſo, that the Prince his Son on the very avi 
h Pay that he entered into his fourteenth Year, made 
\ in the Preſence of certain Witneſſes a Proteſtation in Wi 
1 form againſt the Conſent he had given. But this Pro- 
i reſtation was kept ſo ſecret, that it came not to the 
ll Knowledge of the Publ ick till many Years after, when 
44. Pub. it was neceſſary ta divulge it. Upon the News of 
AIII. 249, Henry VIPs Death, Ferdinand diſpatched to the Ear! 
Aeg 11. of Fuenſalida his Ambaſſador in England very ampic 8 
Powers to renew the Treaty of Alliance made with 
the deceaſed King, ordering him withal to demand 
the Confirmation and Performance of that which was 
| concluded 


1ether 


d Ca- 


whe- 


h Fer- 
aining 
noved 
f Can- 
ch, he 
e very 


made 
ion in 


is Pro- 


to tlie 
„when 
ews of 
e Ear! 


ample 


e with 4 
emand 
ch was 


icludeg L 


Henry now become — 
The Spaniſ Ambaſſador having preſented a Me- Diffcultie- 


KHKorial upon this Occaſion, it was debated in Council about the 
Marriage. 
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oacluded for Catharine's ſecond Marriage with Prince 
of England. 


Fvhether the King ſhould conſummate his Marriage 
Iith Catharine, This Matter was agitated with great 
FX arneſtneſs. 
hat a Man's marrying his Brother's Widow was a 
Thing unheard of among Chriſtians: That ſuch a 
Match was contrary to che Law of God, and there- 


fore it was a queſtion whether the Pope had a Power 


0 diſpenſe with it. This was the Archbiſhop of Can- 
gerbury's Opinion, who could not help conſidering 
he Marriage as downright Inceſtuous. But Richard 
Fox Biſhop of Wincheſter was of another Mind. He 
K&renuouſly inſiſted upon the Pope's Diſpenſation, and 
She unlimited Power of Chrifs Vicar. He affirmed, 
hat ſeeing the Pope had given a Diſpenſation, it was 
certain Proof that he had the Power, and that was 
Enough to ſatisfy the King's Conſcience : That no 
erſon upon Earth could limit or ſo much as enquire 
into the Papa! Authority; and though ſuch a Power 
ould be aſcribed to a General Council, yet the Coun. 
gil of England could not pretend to it. To theſe Ar- 
guments concerning Conſcience, . the Biſhop added 
thers drawn from Reaſons of State and the King's In- 
gereſt. He ſaid, that in all likelihood the King would 
have, during the Courſe of his Reign, many Diſputes 
With France, England's old Enemy, and whether the 
War ſhould be offen/ive or only defenſive, an Alliance 
Fvith Spain was abſolutely neceſſary: That the ſending 
Pack the Princeſs Catharine after her being betrothed, 
ould be an Affront to King Ferdinand, which he 
ould certainly revenge by making a League with 
France, which could nat but endanger England, or 
t leaſt put the Nation to a vaſt Expence: That 
Woreover, if the King refuſed to conſummate his Mar- 
Wage with Catharine, he mult reſolve either to reſtore 
Per Dower, or let her enjoy her Settlement: But by 
Harrying her he would fave the Hundred Thouſand 
Crowns 


— 


— 


- 


9 
1599 


* 
. 


Againſt the Marriage it was alledged, Reaſon; 


for and a- 


gainſt it. 


Pol. Virg. 


reſolves to 
marry Ca- 
thar me. 


Act. Pub. 
XIII. 251. 


the Coun 


In 
dred Thouſand more which the King of Arragon was Mo hi: 


to pay, and avoid the Charge he would be at in mar- pf hi 
rying another Princeſs, who could not be brought into pour 
England without great Expence. In a word, he dwelt him! 
upon the ſweet and virtuous Temper of the Princeſs Plea! 
of Wales, which was capable of making a Husband his Y 
perfectly happy. Adding, there was no room to 
queſtion but that the Princeſs was ſtill a Virgin, ſince 
ſhe herſelf affirmed as much, offering withal to ſub- 
mit to be tried by Matrons, in order to ſhow that ſne 
ſpoke the Truth. | f 
All theſe Reaſons, except the firſt relating to the 
Diſpenſation, were very ſtrong. As to that, it was 
ſo dangerous for a Churchman to diſpute the Pope's 
Authority, eſpecially ſuch a Pope's as Julius Il, Who 
was ſtill in his Vigour, that the Archbiſhop of Can. 
terbury durſt not perſiſt openly in his Opinion. So 
the King cloſing with the Biſhop of Wincheſter's and F 
almoſt the whole Council's Sentiments, it was reſolved i 
that he ſhould conſummate his Marriage. But firſt 
he required of the Princeſs that ſhe ſhould renounce } 
by a ſolemn A# her Dower of Two Hundred Thou 
ſand Crowns, and conſent that the ſaid Sum ſhould be- 
long to the King her Spouſe, to be claimed again 
neither by herſelf nor Heirs, nor by King Ferdinani $ 
her Father, nor Queen Joan her Siſter, nor any Per. 
ſon living, on any Pretence whatever. Two Dayi 
after the Earl of Fuenſalida made the like Renuncia- t 
tion in the Name of King Ferdinand and Queen Joan Hi 
Catharine's Letters Patents, wherein ſhe ſtiles herſel 
only Princeſs of Wales, bearing date June the 7th, it i 
evident that the King married her not on the Third oF 
that Month, as Hiſtorians affirm, and that it was no 
at ſooneſt before the Day theſe Letters were ſigned F 
of Their Coronation was ſolemnized on the 24th of th WW 
ſame Month, and five Days after died Margar''% 
Counteſs of Richmond and Derby, the King's Grand 
mother“. : C | 


She was buried at Vſtminſter. 
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Hun- In the Beginning of his Reign Henry willingly left 1509, 
„ was Mo his Council and Miniſters the Care and Management Henry 
mar- Pf his Affairs. As he was in Peace with all his Neigh- %% le 
it into Pours, what paſſed in the Kingdom could not keep ii Plea- 


dwelt 
inceſs Pleaſures and Diverſions, as were more ſuitable to 
band his Years than Application to Buſineſs, But as he was 
m to Maturally liberal, the Entertainments he gave at Court 


im much employed. He bent his Thoughts to ſuch /#res. 


| fince ere not made without a very great Expence. The Quarrel 
o ſub- SÞntient Biſhop of Wincheſter, Henry VIPs old Miniſter, bit ween 
at ſhe ould not help murmuring to ſee the Money laviſhed 1 
Sway without any Neceſſity, which his deceaſed Ma- cheſter 
to the Mer had heaped up with ſo much Care, Pains and In- 1d the 


it was Juſtice, in which he had been himſelf employed. He 1 


Zur ry. 


Pope's threw all the Blame upon the Earl of Surry, the Lord Surry's 
, who Treaſurer, who had been his Rival in the late King's Charatter; 


f Can. Favour, and continued to be ſo ſtill in the preſent 


n. So King's, by endeavouring to win the Affection of his 
s and ew Maſter by a blind Compliance to his Will. Du- 
eſolved ring Henry VII's Life he was more cloſe, and harder 


ut firſt Mo part with Money than the King himſelf. How ex» 
nounce Preſs ſoever his Orders were for the Payment of any 
Thou. Sum, he always found Difficulties, and by that Means 
uld be. made his Court admirably to his Maſter, Being con- 
J again tinued in his Poſt in the preſent Reign, he became 
rdinani Nuite another Man, He not only paid without Ex- 


ay Per. amination all he was ordered, but put the King upon 
o Day Wpending extravagantly. This gained the Favour of 
nuncia the young Prince, who was naturally addicted to Pro- 


n Joan + igality. The Biſhop of Wincheſter openly blamed 

herſel his Conduct as highly prejudicial to the King's Inte- 
th, it i Welt. But he was little regarded in a Court where 
Third o Every one was ſtriving to take Advantage of the So- 


was no Hoy 
ſigned xaſperated more and more the Earl of Surry, and the of Win- 
" — th; PVoung Courtiers againſt him, who never ceaſed to do 


Jargaru A* 4 
Grand d been in ſa great Credit in the late Reign, began 
go loſe Ground in this. His Diſgrace, which fat heavy 
pon his Mind, put hum upon deviſing Means to ſup- 
1 | 4 e Plant 

* 


ereign's liberal Temper, However, his Diſcourſes The Biſhop 


Him ill Offices with the King. Thus the Bithop who fink. 


— = 
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| 1509. plant his Rival, by incroducing at Court Tn +, 
He miro- Wolſey, whoſe Qualifications he was no ſtranger to. afly 

1 Wolley at Molſey was a Clergyman, who had already began to WW... 
i make himſelf eminent by his Merit, though he was 


Court. 
il but a Butcher's Son of Ipſivich. The Biſhop of Win. At R 
cheſter eaſily foreſaw, tha: the King would quickly "Fe... 

ſtand in need of Perſons fit and able to help him; to ae 


and as he knew Wolſey's Genius, he did not queſtion Reaſ. 


| but when he was at Court he would make himſelf ne- Haſſa 
| ceſſary to the King. To that End he got him to be Heſire 
l made Almoner. We ſhall ſee preſently that the Biſhop nd i 
| 


was not out in his Judgment, or rather that his Fore- 7 
| ſight was far ſhort of Wolſey's good Fortune“. 1 
Con m- About the middle of the Year, the Treaties con- 
ion of the firmed between Henry VII and the King of Scotland, 


| a IJalrs 
i 7 were confirmed or renewed by the Biſhop of Murray, iage 
pl land, who was ſent into Scotland to congratulate Henry upon guen 
XlII. 257. his Acceſſion to the Crown, 2 Impe 
10 | | The the 
10 agit: 
*h * Thomas Wolſey was born at Ipſwich in March 1471. He was Was | 
Li fent ſo early to Oxford, that he was Bazcbellor of Arts at 14 Years Fairs 
— ot Age, and from thence called the Boy Batchellor. Soon after he hat 
„ was elected Fellow of Magdalen College, and when Maſler of Arts © 
" l. ad the Care of the School adjoyning to that College committed to F OO! 
" him. Being charged with the Education of the Marquiſs of Dor- Tcern' 
1 ſets Three Sons, his Lordſhip preſented him to the Rectory of tang 
„ Lymington in Somerſetſbire, Oct. 10. 1500. He had not long reſi- * 
Y ded at his Living, before Sir Amias Pawlet a Juſtice of Peace put hic 
z him in the. Stocks for being drunk, (as is ſaid) and raiſing Diſtur- to n 
' bances at a Fair inthe Neighbourhood. By the Recommendation "TA fla 
1 of Sir John Nafant he was made one of the ting's Chaplains. t or 
[ In 1506. he was inſtituted to the Rectory of Redgrave in the Dio- . 
ceſe of Norwich. Whilſt he was King's Chaplain he inſinuated this 
| himſelf into the Favour ot Fox Biſhop of Wincheſter, and of Sir Tha! 
" Thomas Lovel, who recommended him to the King as a fit Per- y 1: 
[i fon to he employed in negotiating the Marriage between Henry * 
118 VII and Margaret Dutcheſs of Surry, He was diſpatched to the O 
5 Emperour her Father, and returned with ſuch Speed, that the F747 
iſ King ſeeing him ſuppoſed he had not been gone. Having report- Eve. 
4 ed his Embaſſy, he was made Dean of Lincoln, Feb. 8. 1508. and bro! 
1 on rhe zoth of the ſame Month Prebendary of Walton Brinhold in 1 
4 that Church. In theſe Circumſtances he was when he was in- 110 
5 troduced at Court by Biſhop Fox after Henry VII's Death, where of tl 
. he ſoon found means to inſinuate himſelf into the Favour of ki; Ware. 
Son and Succeſſor. 3 
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"bomas 9 
and 3 Paſſy to Henry to congratulate him, and con firm the 474, with 
ran to 


Ie Was 


+4 
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The Emperour Maximilian ſent likewiſe an Em- r509: 
reaties made with Henry VII in the Year 1502. 104 
Chriſtopher Bambridge, Archbiſhop of York, being p. 260. 
at Rome, where he was gone to get his Election con- Sep-. 22. 
firmed, received a Commiſſion from the new King 1 
co act as his Ambaſſador. We ſhall ſee preſently the 7577 
Reaſon why the Pope wiſhed to have an Engliſh Am- ſhop of 
paſſador reſiding at his Court, and why the King was York Am- 
Hcfirous to be fully informed of what paſſed at Rome 8 = 
and in all Lral). | 
Z Theſe were the moſt remarkable Occurrences in weceſiry 
England during the firſt Eight Months of Henry VIIPs of know- 
Reign. They were for the moſt Part domeſtick Aft- 9 
Fairs of little Moment, if we except the King's Mar- „), Italy 
riage, which was attended with very great Conſe- for rhe 
guences. But there happened abroad Matters of vaſt l Hader. 
4 mportance, which became as it were the Source of apes 
the Troubles wherewith almoſt all Chritendom was of Henry 
agitated for above Fifty Years, and wherein Exgland VIII. 
as but too much involved. Some time ſince the Af- 
Fairs of Europe had begun to have a new Face, and 
hat fell out this Year in Taly put them upon ſuch a 
F oot, as obliged almoſt every Sovereign to be con- 
cerned in them. Henry VIII unhappily went and en- 
tangled himſelf in the Troubles of that Country, 
which one would think he had little or nothing to do 
to meddle with. This makes the Knowledge of the 
Affairs of Italy ſo abſolutely neceſſary, that without 
St one cannot underſtand but by Halfs the Events of 
this Reign, nor have a true Notion of this King's 
Character. It will beneectul therefore to give a pret- 
ty large Account of this Matter, which relates not 
only to the Hiſtory of Exgland, but alſo to thoſe of 
France, Spain, Germany, Switzerland, the principal 
Events whereof, for a good while together, flowed 
properly from the Affairs of Italy. It is true that 
oſt of the Authors who have written the Hiſtories 
f theſe S/a7es, take it for granted that their Readers 
re acquainted with what paſſed in [taly at the ſame 
4 | Tune. 


= 
be 
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1502. Time, They have by that means much ſhortned 
| it their Works, but then they have made them very 
| i obſcure to thoſe who are not ſo ſully inſtructed as 
0 they ſuppoſe. For my part I intend to take ano. 
th-r Courſe. Since the Affairs of [:aly are the Baſis 
of moſt of the Occurrences that happened in Europe, 8 
0 and particularly in England, during almoſt one half of 
the Sixteent! Century, I.think one ought not to omit W 
Wil a fall Account of them. It is the only way to render ® 
Wil cl-ar the particular Hiſtories which relate thereto, 


| lj But that I may not make too long Digreſſtons which $ 
l woul-l be unavoidable in the Sequel, it is neceſſary to 
wil give firſt a diſtinct Notion of the State of Italy, as 
0 well as of the Characters and Intereſts oſ the ſeveral 
Princes. 22 3 
| gate I have already related in the foregoing Reign how 
Italy. Lewis XII. with the Help of the Venetians, had con- % 
90 . quered the Dutchy of Milan upon Ludovico Sforza . 


| Fil pretending a Right to it as Grandſon to Valentina Viſ- 1 
Ft conti, Daughter of John Galeazzo I. Duke of Milan. m 
1 I have likewiſe had occaſion to ſpeak of the Conqueſt 
i of Naples by the united Arms of Lewis XII and Fer. 
1 dinand, and of the Means Ferdinand uſed to remain ® 
"8 fole Maſter of that Kingdom. It will ſuffice there- {| 
1 fore to add here, that although Lewis XII had loſt 2 
| his Share of that Conqueſt, he had not dropped his 
! Pretenſions, but was waiting for a favourable Oppor- 
tunity to aſſert them, I muſt now ſay a word of the 
other States of Italy, and firſt of that which is called 
the Eccleſiaſtical State. 1 
Fecleſiaſti- Before the Kings of France and Spain had ſet foot i 
eal State. in Italy, the Popes were as it were the Sovereigns of 
that Country. But it was not ſo much by means of F, 
their Temporal Arms as of their Spiritual, of which 
they made frequent uſe. For ſome Cen#uries paſt they 
had loſt great part of the Demeſns which formerly be- 
longed to the Church. About the End of the Reign 
of Otho I, the Eccleſiaſtical State conſiſted of the City 
of Rome and its Territory, with Tuſcany, Margui- 
fate of Ancona, the Dutchy of Spoleto, Ravenna, — . 
4 
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hortned = Romagna, and the whole Country in general com- 
m very Wized formerly under the Exarchate. But afterwards, 
cted ag ring the Wars of the Guelphs and Gibelines, the Em- 
de ano. Wrours wreſted from the Popes all Tuſcany and ſeveral 
ae Baſis Wowns in other Places, Some of theſe Towns had 
Europe, ought fit to withdraw their Obedience from the 
half of Warch, and the Popes themſelves had been forced to 
to omit Want others in Fee to Lords who ſerved them, or from 
render Mom they expected Aſſiſtance, At length the Em- 
thereto, Wrour Rodolpbus I. having made as many Cities of 
which Waly free as would purchaſe their Liberty, there were 
Tary to f eral formerly belonging to the Church that embraced 
zaly, as Wat Opportunity, to ſhake off at the ſame Time both 


ze Emperour's and the Pope's Yoke “. Hence there 
gere quickly in Italy almoſt as many Sovereignties as 
gities. The ſtrongeſt ſwallowed up the weakeſt, and 
ell in the End themſelves under the Dominion, or ra- 
Sforza Per the Tyranny of ſome of their own Citizens, who 
ina Vil. und means to engroſs the whole Power. In this 
Milan Manner were formed in Haly ſeveral petty States out 
onqueſt © the Ruins of what the antient Kings of Italy, the 
nd Fer. Emperours, and the Popes were poſſeſſed of hereto- 
Tore. 


ſeveral 


on how 
ad con- 


ke” wag In the Pontificate of Mexander VI, the Eccleſiaſtical 
ad loſt Nate was reduced within narrower Bounds than it had 
ped his been before, though the Popes had kept the Sove- 
Oppor- reignty of ſeveral Cities, of which they were no longer 
of the Proprietors - Of this Number were Ravenna, Bologna, 
called Ferrara, Urbino, Faenza, Rimini, Pezzaro, Imola, 


Feſena, Peruſa. In ſpite of theſe Loſſes, they were 


ſet foot Fowever very powerful ſtill, becauſe their ſpiritual 
igns of Rrms gave them great Advantages over their Neigh- 
eans of Pours. Moreover, beſides the Revenues of the Ec- 
* which W*/iaſtical State, they had very conſiderable Comingsin 
aſt they From all Chriſtendom. 

rly be- But when Lewis XII took Poſſeſſion of the Dutchy 
Reign pf Milan, and Ferdinand of the Kingdom of Naples, 
e City he Affairs of 1ialy had quite another Face. Then the 
Margui- = Tem- 
na, all 


245 Florence, Genoa, Lucca, Bologna, &c. 
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Temporal Power of the Popes was nothing in Comp: Beſ 
riſon of that of theſe two Monarchs, who beſides thei 
Dominions in Italy, had moreover at their Comman 
the Forces of two large Kingdoms. On the othe ſeph 
Hand, the Roman Pontiffs met with more Oppoſition Prme 
when they had a mind to brandiſh their Spiritus Pat u 
Weapons, the Force of which was in proportion t e E 
the Weakneſs of thoſe againſt whom they were lifte df. 
up. This put them upon ſeeking all forts of Mean 
to drive the Foreigners out of /taly. But as the 
were not able of themſelves to execute ſuch a Deſign Þ 
they were fain to make uſe of one of theſe Kings 1 Pi 
deſtroy the other, in doing of which they were ofte ther 
out in their Politicks. The Truth is, they could ne 
humble one without giving the other a Superiorit r © 
more deſtructive of their Intereſts, than the Equali 
which was between them before. This for many Year 
was the Motive of all the Pope's Intrigues, and with cle. 
al a Clog they could never get clear of, Sometime nt. 
they joined with one to pull down the other; ſome geat] 
times having ſet them together by the Ears, the 
looked on as Spectators of the Battle. Then the 
called in Foreigners to make the Ballance incline to th 
Side they had a mind to favour. But whatever was th 
Iſſue of theſe Wars, it ſeldom failed but he that ha 
carried the Day became too formidable to the Pop 
and all /:aly, It is certain therefore that the Conqueil 


Thin 
of Naples and Milan gave a mortal Wound to th F 


Temporal Power of the Popes ; and were alſo very d E 
trimental to their Spiritual Authority. As the Pope ar 
from thenceforward had frequent Occaſions of quar Rum 
relling with the Kings of France, now become thei Rere 
Neighbours , they ſometimes made uſe of their Spiri = 
tual Weapons, but not with the ſame Succeſs as the * 
had formerly done againſt the Sovereigns of Ita) Ca 
As they had to deal with Princes who would not eaſily WS 
ſtoop, they only gave them occaſion to examine th ly 
Grounds of the Papal Authority; and this Inquiry wa 1 
not to the Advantage of the Popes. p * 


Beſdes 3 
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Compi Beſides the Intereſt of their Se, the Roman Pontiffs 1509. 
des the Id another of which they were no leſs mindful; that of 
Weir Family. Every one of them ſeeking to raiſe his 


omman 4 4 Ay þ 
he othe Nephews or other Relations, all the Cities which ha! 


6lo VI 


* 
F 
4 
9 
* 
* 


poſition rmerly belonged to the Church were ſo many Objects 
Spiritus Pat inflamed their Deſires. Alexander VI, who of all 
"Trtion t e Popes his Predeceſſors had the leaſt Conſcience, 
ere lifte Nad formed a Deſign of making a great Prince of 


f Mean har Borgia, his Baſtard Son, by erecting him a State 


as the Wt of ſeveral Cities or States of la Romagna, which 
, Deſign Pill owned the Pope's Sovereignty, and were under 
Kings 1 Ws Protection. To this End it was that Ceſar Borgia, 
ere ofte ther by Fraud or Force, became Maſter of Peruſa, 
duld ne bino, Imola, Faenza, Rimini, Pezzaro, Ceſena, un- 


Er colour that the Poſſeſſors had not been punctual 


riorit ! 

Equal paying the yearly Tribute or Relief to the Holy See. 
ny Lear Mut Alexander VI being dead before his Son was well 
nd with Wtled in his Conqueſts, it fell out, during the ſhort 
metimt MWntificate of Pius III and the Interval between his 
> ſome Heath and the Election of Julius II, that the former 
rs, the @wners of theſe Cities found Means to get Poſſeſſion 
en the Pain. This was done chiefly by the Help of the Ve- 
ne to th Nians, who, for the Pains they had been at, kept 
r was th Menza and Rimini. 


that hy Julius II, who ſucceeded Pius III, intended to do character 
r the Houſe of la Rovere, of which he was, the ſame 44 Pe- 


he Pop 

r Thing as Alexander VI og * done for that of Borgia. oo 
I to ch De was no ſooner in the Papal Chair, but he began Guicciad 
very d. e Execution of his Deſigns with acquainting the Ve- 

ie Pope ans in an imperious Tone, that his Intent was to 

* quat unite to the Church whatever had been alienated, and 

ne thei erefore they muſt give up Faenza and Rimini, Up- 

ir Spiri their refuſal he demandedAid of the Emperour Max- 

; as the Han. This was properly the firſt Riſe of the League 

f Lal, ¶ Cambray, which I juſt mentioned in the foregoing a 
ot eafil Peign, and of which I ſhall be obliged to ſpeak more oablickef 


| ſent! 
aine the MX Prelently. Venice. 

uiry Wa The Senate of Venice paſſed long ſince for the wiſeſt — 
d moſt politick Aſſembly in the World. By their Posuoni. 
udence and Abilities they had by Degrees formed — vg 
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Albert. 
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in Terra firma a State, which being ſupported by a 90K 


very ſtrong naval Force, was ſecond to none in 1taly, Weertai 
This State conſiſted of Friuli, Treviſo, Verona, Vin- y tl 
cenza, Padua, Bergamo, Breſcia, Crema, Cremona, Mime 


Rovigo, and the whole Poleſin, Ravenna, Faenza and Wnrer: 
Rimini, Moſt of theſe Cities with their Territories Wforce 
were formerly Part of the Kingdom of /taly. After Wthem 
that they fell under the Dominion of the German Em- WT yra 
1 who governed them by their Vicars. At Wpreſſi 
ength, it happened either that theſe Yicars were be- ¶ to th 
come Sovereigns, or that being expelled, the Cities hat 
recovered their Liberty, and then fell again under Hlann 
the Tyranny of ſome private Perſons who had uſurped Wittle 
an abſolute Power. Of theſe the Venelians had ac- Mome 
quired them either by Money or Force of Arms, Gove 
But however it was, when they had once acquired till a 
them, it is certain that the Authority of the Empe-Wﬀeal ! 
rours was hardly any more acknowledged. Mean Phadc 
while theſe ſame Emperours always kept up their Pre- Mei. 
tenſions to all theſe Cities, as having been formerly MVanc 
Parts of the Empire, or rather of the Kingdom of Howe 
Italy, and in the Poſſeſſion of their Predeceſſors Pope 
Friuli was conquered upon the Church of Aquiteia, to Head 
whom OthoI. made a Preſent of it; Ravenna, Faenza, Wing 
Rimini formerly belonged to the Sze of Rome, Rovig Wy, al 
and the Poleſin were conquered upon the Duke of Fer. Pope 


rara, Cremona, and Gierradadda, appertained to the T 
Dutchy of Milan, having been given up by Leui held 
XII. Breſcia was taken from the Dukes of Milan, yeſtec 
and Crema freely reſigned by Duke Francis Sforza ey. 
They had ſtil] in the Kingdom of Naples five Mari the Y 


time Places, which had been mortgaged to them byWpreſe. 
one of the Kings. Ever, 

Bologna * was a rich and powerful City, but much oleſi 
ſunk from her former Greatneſs. Civil Diſcords had in gc 
at length compelled her to ſubmit to the Church upi bur. 


cer cauy 


*.T 
WE pitap 

* The ſecond City of the Eccleſiaſtical State, and the Third 0 
the Four moſt conſiderable Univerſities in the World, Paris, Oxfori i V. 


Bologna, and Salamanca, ſays la Forreſt, 
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ertain Terms. After that, the City was governed 1509 - 
by the Pope's Legates, who were ſent thither from 
time to time. But their Dominion met with frequent 
WInterruptions. The Legales oppreſſing the People, 
tories forced them often to ſhake off their Yoke and expel 


After Wthem the City. But it was only to fall again under the 
Em- WT yranny of the Heads of Factions, who by their Op- 

At preſſions put them under a Neceſſity to have recourſe 
re be · ¶ to the Pope and receive his Legates again. This is 


Cities 
under 
urped 3 
id ac- 


hat happened ſeveral times. In the Tear 1440, 
annibal Bentivoglio became ſo powerful, that he was 
ittle leſs than a Sovereign. From that time to 1506 
ome one of the Family of the Bentiveglio's held the 


Arms, MGovernment all along, though the Pope's Legates were 
quired till admitted and honoured, but without having any 
mpe- real Power. Ar laſt, Julius II. not content with this 
Mean Phadow of Authority, demanded in 1506, Aid of 


r Pre- 
-merly* 
om of! 
:eflors. 
eta, to 


ewis XII. ro make himſelf Maſter of Bologna. Tho? 
France had hitherto protected the Bentivoglio's, Lew:s 
owever ordered the Governor of Milan to fend the 
ope ſome Troops. Whereupon Fohn Bentivoglio, 


Jead of that Houſe, ſeeing himſelf forſaken by the 


*aenza, Ming of France, quitted Bologna with all his Fami- 

Rovig Wy, and retired to Milan, leaving the City to the 

f Fer. Pope. 

to the The Dutchy of Ferrara * was a Fief of the Church, Ferrara. 
Lei held long ſince by the Family of Ef, who were in- Sardi. 
Milan, yeſted by the Pope, and paid an yearly Relief in Mo- 
Sforza ey. This petty State bordering upon the Pope and 


Maris 
em by 
Ever, the Venetians took from them Rovigo and the 


he Yenetians, and ſtanding very convenient for both, 
reſerved itſelf by their mutual Jealouſy ; but how- 


much Poleſin. But Julius IT had large Views, and thought 
ds had in good earneſt to annex the whole Dutchy to the 
h upon i burch, 

certain 


* The Birth-Place of the Poet Arioſto, who has a Tomb and 
pitaph in the Benedictin's Church. | 
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20 
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Cimrelli. 


Parma 
anii 1 lai- 
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Alberti. 


Florence. 
Machia- 
vel. 


Piſa. 
Alberti. 


. Virgil, who wrote the Exgliſb Hiſtory. 


have recovered their Liberty, but they failed in they 
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Modena and Reggio were likewiſe under the Domini 
on of the Family of Ef, not as making Part of th 
Dutchy of Ferrara, but as a diſtinct State which tha 
Family acquired after their being Dukes of Ferrara 
Julius II had alſo Pretenſions to theſe two Cities, a? 
having been formerly given to the Church by Charl. 
main, and it may be on the ſole Pretence that they 
belonged to the Duke of Ferrara his Vaſſal. 

Urbino* had formerly belonged to the Church, By 
the Popes had not for a long while claimed more thar? 
the Right of Sovereignty. Cœſar Borgia had ſeizet 
this City, and expelled thence Duke Guidobaldi Uba, ? 
dini, who recovered it after the Death of Alexander V 
As Guidobaldi had no Children, Julius II perſuade 
him to adopt Francis Maria de la Rovere, Nephew t 
both, Son of the Pope's Brother and the Duke's Sil 
ter. Shortly after Ia Rovere became Duke of Urbin 1 
by the Death of Guidebaldo his adoptive Father. | 

Parma and Plaiſance had been under the Domini 
of ſeveral Lords or Tyrants, till at laſt they becam Frou 
ſubje& to the Dukes of Milan. Lewis XII too e 
Poſſeſſion of them after his Conqueſt of the Mi n t 
neſe. 

Florence, a very potent City and the Chief of Tull 
cany, was fallen at length under the Dominion of th wr 
Family of the Medici. But in time an oppoſite Fac ting 
tion to the Medici prevailing, they were driven fro!Welta 
thence, , and were now in Exile, attempting howev'$ Il, 
from time to time to get themſelves reſtored. 2 

Piſa had been formerly a very conſiderable Ci 
by reaſon of her naval Forces: but at length beconi 
ing ſubject to the Dukes of Milan, a Baſtard of th 
Family, to whom it was given, ſold it to the Floral 
tines, The Piſans were againſt the Sale, and wou 


4 9 


Attempt. After that, Charles VIII, in his way 
Naples, reſtored Piſa to her Liberty: but as ſoon 


the Florentines ſtood no longer in fear of him, the 
beſiegs 


* The-Birth Place of the famous Painter Raphael, and Polio 
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Yomini4 
of th 
ch tha 
errara 
ties, à 
Charl. 
at the rno's was at length fallen into the Hands of the 
French in the Reign of Charles VII. After that Lew- 
5. Bu XI reſigned it to the Duke of Milan, and Lewis 
Tre thar XII took Poſſeſſion of it after his Conqueſt of the 
| ſerzec? ilaneſe. 
di Ua 
nder VI Jas then divided between fix Sovereign Powers, name- 


erſuade e Julius II, Lewis XII King of France and Duke 
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eſieged Piſa though aſſiſted by the Yenetians, and the 
jege was ſtill carrying on at the Time of the League 
Cambray. 


The City of Genoa, after ſundry Revolutions oc- Genoa, 
ſioned by the Factions of the Fregoſſa's and the A.- Bizarro. 


This Survey of the States of Italy ſhows that 1taly Motives off 
the League 


Po 
phew t1 Milan, Ferdinand King of Arragon and Naples, the gainſt rhe 


ke's Sil 
* Urbiu Frrara. To theſe ſix may be added the Emperour 
er. Harimilian, who without holding a Foot of Land in 
ominiaWaly, had however Pretenſions to whatever the Em- 
becam rours had formerly poſſeſſed, more eſpecially to the 
II tod Hate of Terra Firma of the Venetians, whoſe Deſtruc- 
e Mil n the other ſix were equally concerned to work. 


f of Tu 


n of th reit 
ſite FaWPting in Italy, and afford him an Opportunity to 


ven fro eſtabliſn the Imperial Power in that Country. Ju- 
hower ! II, as I ſaid, had formed a Project to annex to the 

urch whatever had been alienated, and eſpecially 

ble Cir Dutchy of Ferrara, and the Cities of la Romagna. 
becon is Deſign could not be accompliſhed but by the 
d of t ſtruction of the Yenetians, ever upon the watch to 
he Flore der the growing Power of their Neighbours. Be- 
nd woul es, the Pope had a Mind to begin with them, and 
d in the ce from them Ravenna, Faenza and Rimini. Lew- 
18 way F II re ented of yielding up to them Cremona and 
| radadla He wanted to have them again, and 

im, chr Colour of that, to get Poſſeſſion alſo of Cre- 
beſiegdliſ Bergamo and Breſcia, and of all in general that had 

onged to the Dukes of Milan. Ferdinand was de- 
aus to get out of their Hands, without Money, the 
1 B 3 five 


epublicks of Venice and Horence, and the Duke of Venetians. 


e Emperour pretended that all the Venetian Domi- Hit. delia 
dns belonged to the Empire; he wanted mightily Legha. d. 
wreſt ſome Place from them that would give him Cambray. 


22 
1509. 


Teague of 
Cambray, 


Hiſt. dena and Ferdinand, which was indeed made Publick, Bu? 
Legha. d' a ſecondTreaty, which care was taken to keep private 


Cambrai. 


Treaty of 
tbe Allies 
againſt 
Venice. 
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five maritime Cities of the Kingdom of Naples which 


had been mortgaged to them. Moreover his Intereſt L 
required, that there ſhould be always Troubles in 1 
Italy, which might hinder Lewis XII from thinking “ 
of the Conqueſt of Naples, The Duke of Ferrara Ee 
wiſhed to recover Rovigo, and the Polen, Laſtly, ine 
the Florentines obſtinately bent upon the Siege of Pia, $2 
protected and defended by the Venetians, could deſite d i 
nothing better than to ſee that Republick unable to FPVE 
continue to aid the Piſans. ing 

Such were the Motives of the League formed a. , 
gainſt Venice, of which the Pope, the Emperour, and xte 
the King of France were the chief Promoters. Toy II { 
keep Matters the more Secret, they ſpread a Repon O 
that the Emperour, as Guardian to Charles of Auſtria hi Mt 
Grandſon, had agreed that his Quarrel with the Duk+'$ hu: 
of Gueldres ſhould be amicably adjuſted. To tha $7 . 

1e 


Purpoſe, the City of Cambray was appointed for thi 
Place of Congrefs, whereby it was intimated that n 
Buſineſs would be done there but what related to th. 
Low-Countrics, Here it was that the famous Leagu 
againſt rhe Republick of Venice was concluded; an“ 
for a Blind, was ſigned at firſt a Treaty of perpetui 
Peace between the Pope, the Emperour, Lewis XII 


contained a League Offenfive and Defenſive againſt th 
Yenetians, the principal Articles whereof were theſe, $ 
In the firſt Place it was ſet forth in the Preamble 
that the Turks having begun to make great Progre 
in Europe, it was ablolutely neceſſar for the Chriſi 
an Princes to join their Forces againſt them, but tha 
the Venetians, by their continual Incroachments, lai 
inſuperable Obſtacles in the way of this Union. Hen 
it was concluded that there was a Neceſſity of ſtrip 
ping them of what they had uſurped. This was th 
pious Motive of the League. To that Purpoſe it wal 
agreed, that their Spoils ſhould be thus divided, . 
Pope ſhould have Ravenna, Faenza and Rimini, WM 
Emperor as ſuch, Verona, Vicenza, and Padua, and 


= 


1. vnn 
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5 which | 
Intereſt Duke of Auſtria, Treviſo and Friuli : Lewis XII 
'bles in Ws Duke of Milan, Cremona, Gierradadda, Breſcia, 
hinking &F' 74 and Bergamo : the King of Arragon, Manfre- 
Ferrara Pnia, Trani, Monopoli, Brindiſi, and Otranto, in the 
Laſtly, $ingdom of apes, that the Dukes of Ferrara and 
of Piſa, $9, and the Marquiſs of Mantua ſhould be admit- 
d deſite d into the League if they deſired it, the firſt to re- 


able to Hover Rovigo and the Poleſin, the ſecond, to get the 
Kingdom of Cyprus out of the Hands of the Yeneti- 


-med a. is, and the third, to obtain Satisfaction touching 
ur, and fertain Demands he had upon Venice. Laſtly, that 
rs. Te W! thoſe who had any Claim upon the Venetians, 
Repor ould be received into the League as Principals, up- 
uſtria hi their declaring their Minds within three Months. 
he Duk: Thus in order to be able to wage War againſt the 
To tha Hurts, no better Means were found out, than to ſtrip 
for th Me Venetians of all their State of Terra Firma, and 
| that n Wave them only the ſolitary City of Venice. 


d to th: 


s League ng of France in Perſon ſhould enter the Territories — 
ed; an the Venetians, the iſt of April in the Year 1709, — 
berpetui th an Army of forty Thouſand Men: That the 
ig XII Nope ſhould ſend an Army into la Romagna: That 


rrdinand ſhould have one in Lombardy, with a Fleet 


ck, Bu 
the Gulf, and that the Emperour ſhould attack the 


private 
4 * rh, F&netians from the Side of Germany. But as he had 
4 theſe, Ately made a Truce with them for three Years, a 
reamble re Expedient was deviſed to furniſh him with a Pre- 
Progre!' nie to break it, which was that the Pope ſhould 
e Chrij mon him as the Church's Advocate to come and 
but tha fend the Patrimony. In fine, Julius II engaged to 
ents, lailf under out all the Eccleſiaſtical Cenſures againſt Venice. 
n. Hen his League was figned at Cambray, December 10th, 


508. 


of ſtrip The T; : : | 
was tl e Time of putting the Projects of the League in campain 
ofe it wu ecution being come, Lewis XII ſer out from Mi- of the 
ided, oP in the Beginning of the Month of April, 1509, — 509. 
imin;, t. che Head of forty Thouſand Men, whilſt the Pope's ea 
aua, and rmy entered la Romagna under the Conduct of 


auci, Maria de la Rovere Duke of Urbiao, and whilſt 


; B 4 Raymond 


23 
1409. 


To accompliſh this Deſign, it was agreed, that the Proje#s of 


_ 
1509, 


Rattle of 
Agnadel. 


Venetians 
loſe all 
their State 
of Terra 
Firma, 
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Raymond of Cardona threw himſelf into Lombard) 
with the King of Arragon's Troops. At the ſame 
Time the Duke of Ferrara took the Field in the P. 
leſin. But the Emperour contented himſelf with keep. 
ing at Trent, and ſeeing the reſt of the Allies act, 
that he might be at Hand to reap the Fruits of thei; 
Labours. In the mean while the Venetians, having 
firſt provided their Towns with Ammunition, ſet an me 
Army on Foot under the Command of Count Pitigli. 
ano their General, whoſe Lieutenant was Barthelen; * 
d' Alviano. 
The Vanguard of the French Army commanded by de t 
Chaumont paſſed the Adda on the 15th of April, and 
at the ſame Time the Pope excommunicated the 
Venetians, and put the City of Venice under an Inter. 
dict. On the 14th of May was fought the Battle o 
Gierradadda or Agnadel *, between the French and V. 
netians, contrary to the Opinion of Count Pitigliam, 
though General in chief of the Yenetians, and to all 
Reaſon. The Truth is, the Venetians having nothing 
to depend upon but their Army, it was by no Means 
proper to run the hazard of a Battle. But the Heat 
and Fury of Baribelemi d' Alviano got the better of i 
his General's Prudence. The Venetian Army was en. 
tirely routed, and Alviano made Priſoner. Where. 
upon the Yenetians being no longer able to withſtand 
their Enemies, Lewis in leſs than a Fortnight became 
Maſter of Cremona, Peſchiera, Crema, Breſcia, Ber. 
gamo, and of all the Places in general which had for. 
merly belonged to the Milaneſe. Moreover Vincenza, 
Verona, and Padua ſent him their Keys, But as by 
theTreatyof Cambray theſe Places were the Emperour' 
Share, he ſent the Deputies to him. Maximilian was then 
at Trent expecting the Iſſue of the Arms of the Allies 
Upon the Arrival of the Deputies, he ordered hit 
Troops to advance towards Venice, and as theſe Citie 

freely opened their Gates, he had nothing to do but 
to place Garriſons in them, Treviſo alone refuſed tos e 
Admiti 


* Called alſo the Batile of Rivoleg. 


J. VIII 


ombardy 
e ſame 
the Po. 
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dmittance, and held out ſtoutly for the Venetians, 1509- 
ough reduced to the laſt Extremity. Friuli and the 
owns of Iſtria followed the Stream and ſubmitted to 


h keep. hne Emperour. On the other Side, the Duke of UV- Sardi. 

ies act, ino with the Pope's Army, took Ravenna, Cervia, 

of their Faenza, Rimini, whilſt the Duke of Ferara became 
having Maſter of Rovigo, and the Marquiſs of Mantua of 

ſet an pme Caſtles which ſtood convenient for him. Thus 

t Pitigli- n the twinkling of an Eye the YVenetians ſaw all their 


r thelemi Pominions reduced to the ſingle City of Venice, with 


ve Places in the Kingdom of Naples, which could 


nded by Se but of little Service to them. Mean while their 
ril, and Fourage drooped not amidſt ſo many Calamities, 
ted the Though the Senate and People were under the greateſt 
in Inter. Fonſternation. Their main Care was to draw toge- 
Zattle of her their ſcattered Troops, and to uſe their Endea- 
and Ve. Fours to break a League which had done them ſo 


itiglian, uch Miſchief. 

d to all The Misfortune befallen the Yenetians cauſed the Piſa ſur- 
nothing Toſs of Piſa. This City having now no Proſpect of 2 4 
o Mean; Relief from Venice, or from the King of France, who rentineg. 
he Heat pad deſerted her at laſt, ſurrendered to the Horentines, Cuicciatd 
etter of After having endured a long Siege. 

was en. Lewis XII having compaſſed his Ends, returned in- Lewis XII 
Where. @Þ France, after he had detached a Body of his Troops ge 10 
zithſtan{ Wider the Command of la Paliſſe to go and join the 1 
- became Wmperour, who in all Appearance had not Men e- Guicciard. 


ia, Ber. Wough to ſupply his Garriſons, and to keep an Army 

had for- the Field againſt the Yenetians, who were drawi 

Vincenza, gether their Forces again, Upon the King of Tz. Vee: 
ut as by Waxnce's Departure, Affairs began to have a new Face. tians . 
1perour;Whe Venetians took Padua by ſurprize, and kept it *«&Padua 
was then Wer after. Moreover they 3 Means to ſend into 


e Allies 
ered hiY 
ſe Cities 
5 do but 


iuli an Army which kept the greateſt Part of the 
mperour's Troops in Play. In ſhort, they appeaſed and ap: 
e Pope by their humble Submiſſion, and got his po- peaſe the 
ive Promiſe to give them Abſolution, and take off Pepe. 

uſed him Ie Interdict upon certain Conditions which they could 

Admit t refuſe him. On the other Side Ferdinand, who 

s not yet reaped any Benefit by the League, _ 

I eaſily 


26 
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eaſily ＋ 4 upon by the Offer the Venetians made 
him of the five Cities they held in the Kingdom of 
Naples. J 

Whilſt the Senate was labouring to draw off the 
Pope and King of Arragon from the League, Maxi- . 
milian with his own and la Poliſſe's Forces, laid Siege 
to Padua. But after an unſucceſsful Aſſault, he raiſed 
the Siege and retired into Germany. At the ſame Time 
the French General returned to Milan. By which 
Means the Yenetians had Time to breathe a little, and 
purſue with the Pope Negotiations which made them 
hope that the Iſſue of the War would not be ſo fatal 
to them as they had till then apprehended. 

The Union of the King of France with the Emper- 


our, made Julius Il very uneaſy. He beheld the 


4 French King ſo firmly ſettled in the Dutchy of Milan, q | 


that it ſeemed impoſſible to diſlodge him. On the o- 
ther Hand, rhe Emperour could not but be formida- 
ble to him, ſince he had an Inlet into Haly, by means 
of Verona and Vincenza. He did not know what to 
think of the powerful Aid Lewis XII lent that Prince, 
to compleat the Deſtruction of the Venetians, and he 
was not without Apprehenſions that theſe two Mo- 
narchs had made a private Treaty together to ſhare 3 
all 7taly between them. Mean while, he hardly ſaw ? 
how theſe two formidable Potentates could well he 
withſtood. Venice was come to nothing. The Flo 
rentines were drained by the long Piſan War. As for 
the King of Arragon it was next Door to impoſſible 
to treat with him, without running the risk of bein 
bubbled. He knew how to make the beſt of all the 
Treaties, and ſcrupled not to forſake his Allies, when 
it was for his Intereſt, Maugre all theſe Difficulties, N 
the Pope formed the Project of putting the Affairs of f a 
Italy upon another Foot, that he might be able to ex- Nui 
ecute his firſt Deſigns. He reſolved therefore to a- 
gree and make a League with the Venetians; to draw 
off Ferdinand from the League of Cambray, by inveſt- 
ing him with Naples; to uſe his endeavours to ſet the 
Emperour and King of France at Variance z to bring 
al 


VII. 
made 


| m f s 
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Army of Swiſſers into the Milaneſe; in a Word, 
Y perſwade the new King of England to make a Di- 
Theſe were the Pope's Projects, 
Wc Succeſs whereof we ſhall ſee hereafter. He began He makes 
ith making Peace with the Venetians upon three Con- _ with 
Witions. Firſt, that they ſhould give up all Claim to and ay 
ne Cities of la Romagna, which had lately been taken 

rom them. Secondly, that they ſhould renounce the 

Right of placing in 1 a certain Magiſtrate called 
Piſdomino. A that they ſhould leave the Na- 
Figation of the lf free to all the Subjects of the 
Church. In the Circumſtances Venice was then in, there 

ere no other Conditions to be impoſed upon her. 

* After fo long a Digreſſion about the Affairs of 

T:aly, which however is not beſide the Purpoſe, as 


27 
1509. 


Fill appear in the Sequel, we muſt return to the Af- 


Airs of England. 

The Parliament being aſſembled on the 21ſt of _ 1510. 
Fanuary 1510, the Commons repreſented to the King, e m 
that certain Statutes made in the former Parliaments, ess. 
Sad given Occaſion to the King his Father's Miniſters, Herbert. 
o oppreſs the People, by putting forced Interpretati- . 
ns upon them, contrary to the natural meaning of Jn 
She Words: That therefore it was neceſſary to ſof- 

Fen them, or explain them in ſuch a Manner as to 
prevent ſuch Abuſes for the future x. Henry readily 
agreed to what was propoſed by the Commons, not 

bnly becauſe the Thing was juſt in itſelf, but chiefly 
pecauſe it naturally paved the way to his Deſign of 
Saving Empſon and Dudley condemned by the Parlia- 

Ment, Though theſe Men had been already con- 
emned by their proper Judges, the King had defer- 

d the Execution of the Sentence. He could not help 
Saving ſome Scruples for cauſing them to be accuſed 


f a Crime which he knew very well they were not 


zuilty of. Nevertheleſs he wanted to ſacrifice them 


* 
" 
* 
N 
* 


ro draw YZ | 
inveſt. * The Benefit of Forſeitures for Ponal Laws was alſo reduced to 
o ſet the Ne Term of three Years next preceeding. There was likewiſe 2 


__ 
= 
= 


to bring 
W 


umptuary Law againft Exceſs in Apparel repealed, and a more 
eent one ſubrogated. Herbert. ado ae hes h 
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1510. to the People, without incurring the Imputation of a> 
falſe Accuſation, and withal to vindicate the Memo- 
ry of the King his Father, by 3 that they 

4d of had gone beyond his Orders. To reconcile theſe two 

Artainder Things, he managed it ſo, that the Parliament paſſed 


1 were condemned to dye by the Authority of the King 


ley. and Parliament, without any particular mention of 
the Crimes they had incurred, or of the Proofs upon 


which till then had been ſeldom practiſed, was but 
too frequently uſed in the Sequel of this Reign, ſo 
dangerous a Thing is it to eſtabliſh ſuch Precedert;, 
Mean while, Henry having ſtill much ado to get over 
his Scruples, delayed their Execution till the Auguſt 
following. 

New Trea- Whilſt the Parliament were thus employed, Lew: 
gee XII ſent Ambaſſadors to England to renew with the 
rween King the Treaties he had made with Henry VII. As 
Lewis XII the Peace of Eſtaples ran, that after the Death of one 
andHentY of the two Kings of France and England, his Succeſſor 


jo BY ſhould ſend Word to the Survivor, whether he would 


March 23. Lewis XII know his Mind. Nevertheleſs he had 


Prince full of Life, and abounding in Riches, Lew- ? 
ig thought doubtleſs it would be proper to be before- 

hand with him for fear he might engage in Deſigns 
deſtructive of the Welfare of France. His Ambaſla- 3 
dors therefore concluded with Henry a new Treaty 
of Alliance, wherein no mention was made of the 
former Treaties. By this it was agreed, that the 


of one of them; That it ſhould be confirmed by the 
States General of France, and the Parliament of Eug- 
land; That each of the two Kings ſhould take Care 
Will to have it approved by the Pope, and get him to 
5 grant beforehand a Sentence of Excommunication a- 


gainſt the firſt Breaker of it. I 
T here 4 


againſt an Af of Attainder againſt them; that is to ſay, they | 


which their Sentence was founded. This Method, T : 


XIII. 270. continue the Alliance, it was Henry's Buſineſs to let 


done nothing yet towards it. But as he was a young 


Peace between the two Kings ſhould laſt till the Death 


Jl. VII. L 
ha Y 45000 Crowns that Charles VIII had engaged to 


at they | Ws 


eſe two 
t 2 new the Peace between the two preſent Kings. How- 
ys they 
he King 


tion of 
fs upon 


Jethod, 


vas but 


gn, ſo ; 


ecedents, ® 


ret over 
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There was nothing ſaid in this new Treaty of the 


150. 


to Henry VII or his Succeſſors, and for the Pay- 
ent of which Lewis XII himſelf was bound by a 
bſequent Treaty, becauſe the Buſineſs was only to 


er Henry omitted not to ſecure the Debt, by requir- 

g of Lewis Letters Patents, wherein he promiſed to 

iſcharge the Arrears by paying Twenty-five Thou- 

and Livres every fix Months, till the whole Sum was 

Said. After which the Peace was ratified and ſworn 

o by both the Kings. 3 5 

Julius II had vaſt Deſigns in his Head againſt Lew- The Pote 
XII. The Succeſs of the League of Cambray, /end: 
Hough he himſelf had been a ſufficient Gainer by it, 3 4 
Made him very uneaſy. He ſaw the French more poſe, 
Srmly ſettled in Italy than ever, and Lewis XII bet- 

er able to protect the Duke of Ferrara. To accom- 

Þliſh what he had projected againſt France, he ſtood 

I need no doubt of Aſſiſtance, and to that End he 

Fried to ſtir up all the States of Europe againſt that 
Kingdom, as we ſhall ſee preſently. So in order to Ad. Pub. 
ſinuate himſelf into the Favour of the King of Eng- XIII. 275. 


he had End, he began with ſending him this Year the Golden April 9. 
S ma 


Noſe, which the Popes, after conſecrating it, were 


Font to preſent to ſome Prince *. Ir is moreover 
pmething probable, that the King of Arragon, in 


before- goncert with the Pope, began from that time to take 
Deſigns Meaſures to cauſe Henry his Son- in- law to enter into a 
mbaſſa. League againſt France. 
Freaty Ihe Succeſs of the laſt Campaign made the King Ferdinand 
of the If Arragon no leſs uneaſy than the Pope. He was ſen- 7 pan, 
hat the ble that Lewis never loved him, and that he had no Teague. 
e Death eaſon to care for him; and he ſaw this Enemy of his, 

by the Wnce the Ruin of the Venetians, in a Condition to 

of Eng- diſturb 

ce Care N 

him to It was dipped in Chriſin and perfumed with Musk, and ſo ſent 


= 
4Y 
1 
3 
* 
* 


There 


tion a- Archbishop Warham with Inſtructions to preſent it to the King 


Bil Mafs, with the Pope's Benediction. Juliuss Letter in 


ners Collection is dated April 5. 1510. 
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1510. diſturb him in the Poſſeſſion of Naples. On the other > 
Hand, the League of Cambray could not help him to 
any further Advantages, whereas the Offers made him 
to leave it were very conſiderable. The Venetians a- 
greed to give him up the Cities they were poſſeſſed of fx 
in the Kingdom of Naples, and the Pope was willing K 
to drop his Claim of 40000 Crowns, and give him the 
Inveſtiture of that Kingdom for a Spaniſh Genet only. 
This was enough to induce him to break through his F: 
Engagements at Cambray. In all appearance, ever 
fince the End of the laſt Year, he had taken Meaſures 
with the Pope to form a new League againſt France 
But as he never acted above-board, he was deſirous F: 
theſe Meaſures ſhould be kept private, that he might F 
take Lewis the more unawares. To that purpoſe, on 
the 6th of January this Year 1510, he commiſſione! 3F 
Lewis de Caroz of Villaragud, his Ambaſſador at London, 
to treat with Henry VIII about a ſtricter Alliance than 
had yer been between the Crowns of England and Spain 

Whether Henry could not ſo ſoon reſolve to conclud: * 

New this new Alliance with Ferdinand, or whether he wa 
Treaty *f willing firſt to finiſh his Matters with Lewis XII, it wa i 
tuen not till the 24th of May that this new Treaty wa 
Henry and ſigned. It was only a defen/ive Alliance between thi? 
Ferdinand two Kings, with a Promiſe of mutual Aid upon Oc 
—_ os. caſion. But Ferdinand, who had his Views, had cauſe 
'**** theſe words to be inſerted: That in caſe one of the tw: 


: 
* 


Kings ſhould be attacked by any Prince whatever, th! * re 


other ſhould be obliged to proclaim and wage War a 7 I 


gainſt the Aggreſlor,tho? he ſhould prove to be his Ally 

That if the King of France ſhould attack one, the othi Ma 

ſhould be obliged to go againſt him in Perſon with 
Remarkoy powerful Army. This Treaty ſecured to Ferdinan 
that the Kingdom of Naples, becauſe if Lewis XII ſhoul'ii 
Treaty. have had a mind to undertake the Conqueſt of it, th 
Diverſion he would have been threatned with fron 
England would have infallibly taken him off from h 3 
Purpoſe. But it is hard to conceive what Benef 
r accrue to Henry from ſuch a Treaty, ſince then 
was no likelihood that Lewis intended to attack * * 


n 
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that all the Advantage lay on Ferdinand's Side. It 
uſt needs have been either that Henry's Miniſters were 


I, VII. * 


e other 


yu SD: very clear- ſighted, or that, from a Motive of Ge- 
* im roſity for a Father-in-law, whom he was not yet 
i): 4 N Hare of enough, he unavoidably took that Step which 


Was the more extraordinary as he had juſt renewed 


61 1 e Peace with France. 

1 ck. gut it muſt not be thought that Henry was then a Henry 

| > 15 @mpleat Politician. He was young, and minded his — 
wg f oY Wiverfions more than State-Affairs. There was nothing * N 
Fa © Day but Turnaments, Balls, Entertainments x 
leaſures MEI Y 5 5 » Herbert 


ynſorts of Muſick, which conſumed by degrees the 


1 = Eohteen Hundred Thouſand Pounds Sterling, found in 
* as fc King his Father's Coffers *. He uſed likewiſe to 
K "ip p ay at Tennis and Dice with certain Strangers who 
87 o Seated him of his Money, which he found out at 
12 Kt, and though too late, ſhamefully chaſed them from 

. Purt. He was ſo paſſionately fond of Muſicæ, that 
2 1 devoured great. part of his Time; which, added 
d pam = the Hours he ſpent in his Studies and other Di- 
1 rſions, left him but little Leiſure to apply himſelf 


the Affairs of the Government, the Management 


IL, it * Wcreof he freely left ro his Miniſters. And there- 
wh yrs e one may venture to ſay, that in Matters of Poli- 


28 s, never Prince committed groſſer Faults, or was 
po | 


greater Bubble than himſelf, eſpecially in the firſt 
d cauſe: Wer | 


Mars of his Reign. 
the tw( 7 8 


wer, th ere was one riſin by degrees at Court, who was iet t 
e War a x Day to have 1 I. Sway over him, and to Owe" 
bis Ally nage all his Affairs as well Foreign as Domeſtick. I 
the othe Fan Thomas Wolſey, who was made the King's A- 
q with 2 er laſt Year, and in the Beginning of this Bean of 
* Wn *. We find in the Collection of the Publick AR; Pub. 
=_—_ a z 

of it, thi ej 

ich fron The Reader may fee a large Account of the King's Juſts, 
IT , and other coſtly Deviſes in Hall and Hollingſhead, who 

from ; da 188 Particulars worth peruſing by ſuch as delight in ſuch 

e ers. 

Ar be.nes ſays, he not only ſerved the King in all his ſecret Plea- 


8, but was leud and vicious himſelf; ſo that his having the 


tack him * French. 


6 


8 


7 
1510. 


Whilſt Henry was wholly addicted to his Pleaſures, Wolſey 


* 


32 


1810. Als, that on the goth of January the King mag 


The Pope 


Dejtgns. 


. 
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o 
E 
( 
75 


him a Preſent of a Houſe in London which had bY 
longed to Emfſon, and muſt have been a conſiderab 
one, ſince there is mention in the Patent of Tweet 
Gardens belonging to it. We muſt now retire to th 
Affairs of Italy, which will afford us Matter for ſev 
ral Years. 

Julius II had two grand Deſigns in his Head. Thy 
firſt was to become Maſter of the Dutchy of Ferran 
the other to drive the French and Germans out of Ita 


m 


H 
TIOV 
K. 
| 3 


His Forces alone not being ſtrong enough to execu WF © 
theſe Projects, he was under a Neceſſity to make u 
of the Aid of ſome other Princes, and try to engaę th 
them in his Deſigns. The Scheme he had laid was d | 
join ina League with the Venetians; to draw off F. y | 
dinand and Maximilian from the Intereſts of Frans / © 
to break the League of Cambray ; to perſuade t n 
King of England to make a Diverſion in France; '® 2 
ſtir up the Scoiſſers to invade the Dutchy of Milan. H 
brought all theſe Projets to bear, but it was not wit h 
out encountring ſuch Difficulties as would have quiz J 
He al- diſheartned any Man leſs reſolute than himſelf. Fir n 
2 and he made a private League with the Venetians, w bid 1 
b ib done, he ſolemnly gave them Abſolution on the 24th 15 
Venetiags January. Then he ſecretly agreed with Ferdinand b J 
2 promiſing him the Inveſtiture of Naples. That don ; 
"el; wig he picked a Quarrel with Lewis XII, by filling a! ©: 
Lewis | 


XII. 


ſhoprick in Provence, without asking his Conſent, co 9, + 
trary to his own Promiſe. Lewis complained of if" 


| ne 
8 


198 
of 

2 
French Pox (which in thoſe Days was a Matter of great Infan o 
was ſo publick, that it was brought againſt bim in Parliament ven 
he fell into Diſgrace. He had alſo the Art of attaching fo effectuiſ 
thoſe to his Intereſts in whoſe Company the King did moſt del 
that they were always ready to forward his Views. Being rp 
gay, facetious, and open Temper, he would divert himſelf v 
them in ſuch Exerciſes (lays Polidor Virgil) as were moſt age lia 

ble to the Ly and Paſſions of Youth, and which did not WW 
ſectly ſuit with the Character of a Dean in the Church, He wo 
deſcend to ing, ws rally, and even dance with them, % 
for the time he had quite laid afide that Severity of Behavri 


1 
Which became his Station, | SH 


= 


. 

* 
=_ . 
= 
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ig Pope denied he had promiſed any ſuch thing ; and 15104 
nſiderah ſhort they came at laſt to give one another the Lie in 
f Tweh m. This was the very thing the Pope wanted, that 
ire to th might have a Handle ro break with him. 
r for ſeu His League with the Venetians wry, Tamer and with 
own, he commanded in an imperious Manner the Duke 
ead. TI ke of Ferrara to renounce the League of Cambray, 4 Ferta- 
Ferrar, d join his Forces with thoſe of the Church. The gardi. 
of It) ke not believing that his being Vaſſal to the Holy Mezerai, 
to exec obliged him thus blindly to give himſelf over to 
make vM& Pope's Humours, refuſed to break his Alliance 
to engage th France, and ſo gave his Holineſs the Pretence he 
1id was! 1 d long been ſceking. When the Duke offered to 
x off him the Tribute due to the Church for the Fief of 
f Fran; ara, the Pope refuſed it, giving to underſtand 
-ſuade Hinly enough by that, he intended to confiſcate the 
ance; | tchy. 
Milan. I In the mean while, Ferdinand was acting underhand Ferdinand 
not wit Ih Henry VIII his Son- in-law, to draw him into 44 un. 
have qui Pope's Intereſts which were become his own, pur- 2 
If. Fir nt to the Projects they had formed in common. But = * 
ns, WI Practices were ſo ſecret, that Lewis XII never miſ- 
he 24th ſted him. On the contrary, he entirely confided 
-dinand t he Aſſurances he gave him by his Ambaſſador, that 
Phat don 4 was to continue ſtedfaſt to the League of 
* On the other Hand, Julius II won the Biſhop oſ The Pope 
aff 8 6 *, who having great Credit among the Swiſſers, 28 
fol nd means to ſet them at Variance with France, by a+ N 
ſuading them to demand an Augmentation of their ance with | 
E ſions. The Alliance they had made with that France 
_ Infant DWN being about to expire, they required for the 2 
eau ewing it that their Penfions ſhould be increaſed. | 
moſt dei on Lervis's Refuſal, the Biſhop of Sion uſed to good 
, Being of rpoſe that Pretence to ſtir them up againſt France, 
bor wo 1 which the King himſelf contributed by making an 
\ did 2 ance with the Griſons. Which thing fo provoked 
h. He wo 
h them, 4 
of Behav 


Or Valais, lying betwixt Swiſerland, ; 
© ans 1 8 betwixt Swiſſerland, the Milaneſe, the Valley 


OL, VII. 9 che 


— 
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I 

1510. the Swiſſers, that at a Diet held at Lucern they de- p 

clared for the Pope, and reſolved upon ſending an C 

Army into the Dutchy of Milan. Ir 
He tries to In fine, the Pope omitted nothing that he thought 

rec oncile capable of inducing the Venetians to agree with the 7; 

the Vene- ; 

tians ro Emperour at any rate, even to the adviſing them to Co 

the Empe- give up to him Treviſo and Padua. He intimated ro WM nic 

Sulcciatd. them, that the moſt effecxual Means to chaſe the pre 

Olucclard. French out of the Milaneſe, was to draw off the Em- con 

perour from their Intereſts; and when once they were tha. 

out of 1taly, it would be an eaſy Matter to wreſt | / 

from the Emperour not only Treviſo and Padua, but thei 

all his other Conqueſts too. But the Yenetians durſt Con 

not venture to ſtrike ſo bold a Stroke. = Paſl 

Lewis Such were the vaſt Projects of the Pope. He was ; ryin, 

XII begins ſq private in his Negotiations, that Lewis XII imagi- over 

. ning he had no other Deſign than to become Maſter they 

Mezerai. of Ferrara, contented himſelf with ordering Chau .- W 


mont, Governour of Milan, to aid the Duke in caſe ? the P 
he ſhould be attacked. But ſhortly after a Venetian him. 
Fleet, and an Army of the Pope's commanded by even 


Fabricius Colonna having attempted, though unſuc· But t 


ceſsfully, to ſurprize Genoa, Lewis had but too muciFpectin 
reaſon to ſuſpect there was ſome grand Deſign , all his 


foot againſt him. And therefore he ſent ChaumonifÞmper, 


Orders to watch narrowly the Pope's Motions. the E, 
Junius II i: Theſe Orders came to Milan in good time. Juli Poſſeſſ 


= * IT had really a Deſign to beſiege Ferrara, and for tha Maxim 
7 dar 


olog- Purpoſe he was come to Bologna, till an Army which 
na. Raymond of Cardona was getting ready at Naples ungributec 
der ſome Pretence or other, ſhould be near enoug{Wardly \ 
to join his and the Yenetian Troops. Burt W eſſary 
did not allow him time to execute his Projects. Up eetia 
Notice that the Pope was arrived at Bologna, he Hack the 
out from Milan at the Head of an Army, and ma ö uded; 
ſuch Speed that he would have ſurprized the PopWned a 
there, had he not ſuffered himſelf to be amuſed wie he 
Parleys, Whilſt he was negotiating with the Pop ſſemb 
Envoys, ſome Venetian Troops which were in tore of 


Neighbourhood throwing themſelves into the Cit) - inc 
| py Y OL, 
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e 


but their March in order to enter the Milaneſe, under the ſers cant 

durſt Conduct of the Biſhop of Sion. But he found the 1 
Paſſages ſo well guarded, that they deſpaired of car- EN 

e was rying their Point. So, as they received not more- 
nagi- ¶ over from the Pope the Money he had promiſed them, 
laſter they choſe to return back into their own Country. 
Chau-F War being thus proclaimed between Lewis XIIand, . 
n caſe the Pope, Lewis thought to have no further regard for _ 2 
netian him. He had done his utmoſt to be Friends with him, 2 > of 
ed by even to the offering to abandon the Duke of Ferrara. with rand 
unſuc. But the Pope, depending upon Ferdinand, and ex- ©72*rour. 
much I pecting great Matters from England, had ſhifted off 
ign oi fall hs Offers. Wherefore, to ſtop the Fury of this 
camo mpetuous old Man, Lewis made a new League with 
* Z he Emperour, whereby he engaged to put him in 
Tulip olleſſion of all Italy, except Genoa and Florence, 
for tha Maximilian had the good Fortune, that in all his 
7 whicg-<agues he was always a great Gainer, though he con- 
zpl:5 ui ibuted the leaſt. At this Juncture Lewis XII could 
enougWardly do without him, becauſe it was abſolutely ne- 
hon eſſary to keep up the War in the Dominions of the 

vp 4 8 who — wad have been able to 
he Mack the Pope too powerfully. The League being con- ; 
nd mal uded at Blois, 5. the Month of 4 . con- 3 8 


le- put him out of danger of being inſulted. Whereupon 1510. 
an Chaumont, being wholly unprepared for a Siege of that 9 
Importance, was obliged to retire. 4 

zht Julius II made great Noiſe at this Inſult of the He excom? Ha 
the French, and filled all Europe, and particularly the '*nicares 
to Court'of England with his Clamours. He excommu- pecan 4 1 
enerals, | 
to nicated all the Generals of the French Army, and and tries 1 
the preſently after his and the Venetian Gallies made a ſe- t ſurprizs W 
Im- & cond Attempt upon Genoa, but with no better Succeſs 2 1 
aro, | 

vere than before. Menard. A 
creſt | At the ſame time, Twelve Thouſand Swiſſers began The Swit. | f 
f 


je Pope 1 ſſembly were of Opinion, that the King ſhould once nets. 


Vor. vn. C 2 wage 
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1510. wage even an 1 War with him. Lewis wanted h g 
no more to juſtify the Steps he intended to make. 

Treaty Preſently after, he concluded with Maximilian a freſh? * 

withMax- Treaty, whereby they agreed to cauſe a General Conn. Ali 

* cil to be ſummoned to Pia, in order to depoſe Juliui * 
umm” t II. To that end they won to their Side Nine Card. 

Piſa. nals, who readily took upon them to call the Counci 

Guicciard. in their own Name. Some of theſe Cardinals were ac. I 

I tually with the Pope; but they found Means to get 7 

from him under divers Pretences, and when he would # - 

have recalled them they refuſed to obey. 3 

Such was the Poſture of the Affairs of Italy during p 

the Year 1510. I have ſaid nothing of the Events d f 

the War which continued all this while between tht pf. 

Emperour, aſſiſted by the French King and the Ven, 

titans, becauſe theſe Particulars are of little Service t 

Chay- Our Hiſtory. It will ſuffice to obſerve, that Chaumom 

mont re- ſeeing Genoa and Milan in danger, had withdrawn th 


2 French Troops from the Emperour's Army to ker 


Fercei and the Pope in Bologna, afforded Raymond of Cord 

Spaniards Viceroy of Naples, a Handle to march to the Relic; | 
— of bis Holin The Spaniſh Forces joined the Pop 

and the Venetians in the Month of December, hard 

Modena, which Place Fabricius Colonna had taken 

Siege of his return from his Genoa Expedition. Though fl 

Mirando- Seaſon was not very fit to begin to enter upon Acti 

*. the Pope was abſolutely bent to beſiege Mirandola. 

Town belonged to the Heirs of Joannes Picus of | 

randa, with whom he had no Quarrel. But as it 

convenient to back the Siege of Ferrara, he wo 

not leave it in his Rear, but ordered it to be atta 

vigorouſly, In ſpite of his Age, and the Rigo 

the Seaſon, he came himſelf to the Siege, in orde 

animate the Troops by his Preſence; and 17 | 

01 
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own's ſurrendring at laſt on the 2oth of January, 

Ine was pleaſed to enter through the Breach. 

make. Leis XII complained to Ferdinand about his aſſiſt- 

a freſn ing the Pope. But Ferdinand making light of it, re- 

5 Coun. plied, that as Yaſſal of the Holy See, he could not help 
Full defending his Holineſss Perſon and Dominions : That 


* Cara beſides, he was not concerned in the Quarrels of the 


Counci ] Pope and King of France, but that his Intention was 

—_ * to keep cloſe to the Articles of the League of Ca n- 
Foray. 

e would Thus far Henry does not ſeem to have any thing to 
do to meddle with the Affairs of Italy, though the 


y duringy Pope, Ferdinand, and the Venetians had formed a De- 


vil 


vanted 


vents 0 ſign to draw him in. He led a quiet Life amidſt his 

reen the? Pleaſures, without minding what paſſed Abroad. On 1611. 
he V em the iſt of Fanuary 1511, he had the Satisfaction to ſee Birth of a 
erVice it? rince ; 


:haumon 3 
Irawn ch 


to ket died before February was over“. 
OPS g Mean while Ferdinand was thinking of Means to en- Deſigns e- 
1eans lafoige Henry in the League he intended to make with the Ferdinand 
they hi Mope againſt France. Henry was rich and potent, and 
and to onſequentlyz his joining in the League would be of 
ra. reat Monin „ and create France a great deal of 
0 ſurpri rouble. On the other Hand, his Youth and ſmall 
f Cor ul xperience made his Father-in-law hope that it would 
the RefWhot be impracticable to draw him by degrees, and in- 
the Popll-nſibly, into Projects which a King of England had 
r, hard Who Buſineſs to concern himſelf with. It is certain Fer- 
4 takenWinand was already agreed with the Pope. All his 
hough WProceedings, and the ſeveral Circumſtances of Hiſtory 
don Actnake it ſo evident, that there's no room to queſtion 
andola. t. However, he uſed a profound Diſſimulation in 
icus of his Reſpect. He feigned to have nothing in view but 
Wy the Peace of Europe, that all the Princes of Chriſter- 
„ he wo 
be atta He was born at Richmond, and chriſtened Henry. He was pre- 
e Rigoulf ented to the King by the Queen as a Neu- ears. Gift. He was bu- 
in ord ted at Weſtminſter, 
nd upon C3 com 


f Y 
_ 


is Queen brought to Bed of a Prince, at whoſe Birth? 
here was great rejoicing over all the Kingdom. But „ i 
he Joy was but ſhort-liv*d, ſince the young Prince peach. 


1510. 


erbert. 


Shi! 


38 


1511. 


Ee de · 
mand: 
Aid of 
Henry for 


bi: preten- ſand Engliſh Archers to ſerve in this pretended Expe- ® 


ded War 
with the 
Moors. 


Act. Pub. 


XIII. 297. 


June. 
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dom might join together in a War againſt the Infidels. 
But as he ſtood in need of an Army and Fleet to exe- 
cute his Deſigns, he made as if he had very much at 
Heart the Continuance of the War he had undertaken 
againſt the Moors. He had ſent laſt Year upon the 
Coaſts of Africa a Fleet commanded by Peter of Na- 
varre. Shortly after he had reinforced his Fleet with . 
ſome Troops under the Conduct of one of the Duke 

of Alva's Sons, who attempting to make a Deſcent at 
Gelves was ſlain, and all his Men cut in pieces. Fer- 
dinand made this Loſs ſerve for a Blind to the Prepa- 
rations he was carrying on againſt France. Under 
colour of being revenged on the Moors, he drew an 
Army together, and equipped a Fleet, which he pre- 
tended he would ſend to Africa, but was however de- 
ſigned for 1/aly. As it was not yet a proper time to 
diſcover his Intentions, he puſhed his Diſſimulation ſo 
far as to demand of the King his Son-in-law a Thou- ? 


dition. A poor Aid! to be ſent for ſo far off and a: 
ſo great a Charge, if he had really intended to make 
uſe of them. Henry, not diving into his Deſigns, 
readily complied with his Requeſt, and appointed Sir 
Thomas Darcy, on whom at the ſame Time he confer: 
red the Title of Baron, to £0 and command th 
ſmall Body. We find in the Collection of the Publil 
Acts, Ferdinand's Letter of Thanks to Henry *: fo 
theſe Succours, and for the Advice he gave him no 
to hazard his Perſon in that Undertaking : Advice , 
continued he, that he could not follow, becauſe KR: 
ligion was concerned. And yet it quickly appear 
afterwards, that he had never intended any ſuch Thing 
fine 


= 


* Pugdaleſays the Title of Baron which had ceaſed (6 Hen. 
in the Daughters and Heirs of Philip Lord Darcy, was revived 
this Sir Thomas by writ of Summons to Parliament. 1 Hen. 8. 

*: By this Letter (writ in a moſt religious Strain) it appesſ 
that all our Hiſtorians, and Dugdale himſelf is miſtaken in 
Number of the &4rchers ſent into Spain, Ferdinand's Letter call 
them 1099, whereas they arc ſaid to be in our Hiſtories 1% py 
Rym. Fad. XIII. 267. | | 
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Infidels 3 ſince he employed againſt France the very Forces 1511. 
to exe. Fhich ſeemed to be deſigned againſt the Moors. ; 
nuch ar Nothing now was wanting to conclude the projected They try #8 
4 1 7 - . get Henry 

ertaken League againſt Lewis XII, but to win the King of „% „, 
zon the rngland. To that End all Hands were at work du- League as 
of Na. Fring the Beginning of the Year 1511. The Yenetians gainf 

9 l France. 
et with Nen him an Ambaſſador, under colour of thanking 


e Duke 


ſcent at 
5. Ter. 
Prepa- 


Under 
drew an 
he pre- 


ver de- 


time to 
lation ſo 


2 Thou- 
d Ex pe- 
F and at 
o make 


Deſigns, 
inted Si 


e conter- 
and th: 


Public 
ry * fo! 
him no! 


Advice 
-auſe KY 
pear 

h Thing 


ny t appears that about the Middle of the Year Henry 


Shim for the Pains he had taken to reconcile them to 
the Pope, deſiring him at the ſame time, in their Cre- 
Hentials dated the 2d of March, to give Credit to what 
Stheir Ambaſſador ſhould impart to him from them, 

the which could relate only to the intended League. 
About the ſame time it was that the Pope conferred Bam- 
the Dignity of Cardinal upon Chriſtopher Bambridge, 1 
Archbiſhop of 7ork and Ambaſſador at Rome, = - Cardinal. 
he Hiſtorians unanimouſly affirm, that Bambridge 

was made Cardinal purely for having laboured to ſet 
Venry at variance with France. Matthew Skinner Bi- 
Yhop of Sion, was promoted to the ſame Honour for 
Pervices of the like Nature, which he had done the 


Promotion on the 11th of March at Ravenna. 


4 
2 
4 
[1 


Pope already, and for thoſe he could do him ſtill. In 

thoſe Days it was neither Learning nor Virtue that 

Faiſed Clergymen to the Cardinalate, but ſolely their 
Abilities in worldly Affairs joined to an entire Sub- 
miſſion to the Pope. 

The Endeavours that were uſed to draw Henry into Henry em 
he ILlalian League had at length the Succeſs the Allies £426: with 
Expected. In all appearance, it was repreſented to 00 
im that he was highly concerned to oppoſe the Pro- 

preſs of the King of France, who was already become 

Foo powerful by the Conqueſt of the Dutchy of Mi- 

gan, and the Ruin, of the Venetians. However that be, 


as determined to follow the Su 


6 Hen. 4 f ggeſtions of the Pope ; 

; revived "if and Ferdinand. In June he appointed Commiſſioners to Ibid. 
len. 8. ake care that the Militia of the Kingdom were pro- P 3. 
) it ape ided with good Arms, and ready to ſerve upon the 

my cali rſt Notice, the which was not uſual to be ordered, 


ories 15% 
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a War at hand, The Rea- 


Put upon the Proſpect of 
C 4 ion 
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18. fon the King gave for iſſuing out theſe Orders, plainly Wo 
Ks ſhow what his Deſign was. He faid, that although &W: 
1 the Kingdom was in perfect Tranquillity, neverthe- . 
leſs, as the Arms were commonly ſuffered to ruſt in t 

time of Peace, he wiſhed that his Subjects would bet 

in a readineſs to ſerve him, as well againſt the Ene-M 

mies that had a mind to invade the Kingdom, if any 

f ſuch there were, as in Defence of his Allies. Theſe 
laſt words could reſpe& only the Pope, the King off 

Arragon, and the Venetians; from whence it may bem 

inferred, that the King had given his Word already. 

Bur the Sequel will make it appear ſtill more clearly. 

f He guard: The ſtrict Union which ha long ſince ſubſiſted be. 
gau tween France and Scotland, gave Henry juſt Cauſe to 
ik 5 Scotland. fear, that as ſoon as the War with France ſhould 
10 break out, the King of Scotland as Ally to Lewis XII 

140 would concern himſelf in the Quarrel. And there 


WO! fore that he might take from him all pretence of Rupaſfted 
0 ture he took Care to appoint ee s with Pou to 

„ ers, to make Satisfaction for all the Outrages whict l 
I. | might have been committed ſince the late Peace. Bun 


17 his Precautions proved ineffectual. An Acciden hurt 
10 which fell out this Year, afforded the King of Sc k 
ly land a Handle to quarrel, which Henry was very deal E 
ſirous to prevent. 


nd 

Cauſe 'of Andrew Breton a Scotch Merchant having complain ] 
Qs to the King of Scotland, that the Portugueſe had killt: 
x xn his Father, and ſeized upon a Ship belonging to hin Hon 
* | — the King gave him Letters of Mark, after trying Mt 
WM: Jand. vain to get him Redreſs from the Court of Portuga re 
| | Buchan, Whereupon Breton fitted out two ſtout Ships, a b. 


Herbert. found Means to make himſelf ample amends for Me 
Loſſes, by falling upon all the Portugal-Ships trading! t 
to Flanders and England. The Portugal Ambaſſado at 
refiding at London complained to the Council, and rp. 
preſented that ſince the King of England pretend e 


be at 
_ 


* 


to the Sovereignty of the narrow Seas, it was bY 


reaſonable that he ſhould protect the foreig 
Ships that came into the Channel. Upon this Conf 
Plaint, the King equipped two large Men of War, wil 

| appon' 


8 
* 
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4t 


plainly Wointed the two Sons of the Earl of Surry * to 1. 


though nmand them, with orders to take the Scotch Py- 
verthe- E. Theſe two Lords watched him ſo narrowly 
ruſt in r they met with him at laſt as he was failing back 


ould bein Flanders to Scotland. Breton fought deſperately : 
he Ene- t he was killed in the Fight, and his two Ships 
„if any hen and brought into England 1. The King of 

Theſe land hearing of this, ſent and demanded the two 


King o' 
already. i 
clearly. Mace, and that the puniſhing ſuch People according 
iſted be. their Deſerts was no Breach of it. Apparently, 
Cauſe to ton had made himſelf more than amends for the 
e ſhouldWWmage he had ſuſtained, as it often happens on ſuch 
is XII Fcalions. But however King James not being able 
nd there i ¶ obtain any Thing from the Court of Exgland, pro- 
of Rupaſted againſt the Injuſtice done him, being determin- 
ith Pow-eſto reſent it when an Opportunity offered. 


ps with ſpeedy Reparation of the Outrage com- 
ted againſt the Peace. The Ambaſſadors were 
d, that Pyrates were not included in the Treaty of 


zes which left Julius II, after the taking of Mirandola, bent The Pegs 


ace. Bun the Siege of Ferrara, and only waiting for the ect the 


Acciden urn of good Weather. Though Lewis XII did not ptr 
r of Scott know all by a good deal, of what paſſed in Spain Jr 


very deal England, he knew enough however to put it be- 
nd doubt that the Pope was endeavouring to raiſe 
omplainehn Enemies on all Hands. He was even ſatisfied, 
had killethgt although he ſeemed to have no Deſign but to 
g to hinbegome Maſter of Ferrara, yet that was only the firſt 
trying y to ſome greater Project. Nevertheleſs he was at 
Portuga ¶reat ſtand. There was properly nothing to be 
hips, an 80 by quarrelling with the Pope, unleſs he would 
ds for Me the Church's Patrimony. But he had a great 
ps trading I to loſe, not to reckon the Vexations which the 
mbaſſa de and haughty Temper of the Pope might create 
il, and . This made him reſolve to try all poſſible Ways 
pretendeÞe Friends with him, To that End, whilſt the 
it was bY Pope 

e foreign 
chis Con 2 and err which laſt was Lord Admiral. Herberr. 
2 pcouraged his Men though grievouſly wounded, with 


"War, M wictle, even to his laſt Breath. The Kin doned the Men 
lent them out of the Kingdom. — * 8 


= 
1 
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1 2511. Pope was taken up at the Siege of Mirandola, „ 
made him ſome Overtures by the Hands of Chaumn 
but it was to no Purpoſe. The Pope would hear 


—— 
g - — 
- — — —— — — 


41-4 i nothing, but continued the Siege till he forced Wi 
by Lewis re- Town to capitulate. At laſt, Lewis ſeeing there i 
= felves to no Proſpect of agreeing with him, ordered C haun 


+1 — to keep no more Meaſures with him, but to ſupp 
Fug, the Duke of Ferrara at any rate. Whereupon C 
Sardi. mont took the Field in the midſt of Winter. His 
my, which the Duke of Ferrara had joined, was 
ſo numerous as the Forces of the Pope, Ferdin 
and the Venctians : But it conſiſted of ſo good Troll 
that the Allies durſt never hazard a Battle, tho 
it was offered them more than once. Mean while 
Pope was at a very great Loſs. Inſtead of being a 
to carry on without Moleſtation his Preparations , 
the Siege of Ferrara, he was forced to keep the Fl R 
during the Winter, without knowing even how 
fave Modena, which was in Danger of a Siege. 4 
dinand, who foreſaw what Trouble that Place wa . 
give the Pope, had adviſed him to yield it up to. 
Emperour. There had ever been a Negotiation Wk 
on that Score, but without Succeſs, becauſe Ma. 
lian would not accept of it but as a Place held of. 
Empire, to which the Pope had refuſed to agree. 
length, upon Chaumont's Approach with Deſigngeh 
Ie beſiege it, the P mr ive it up ing 
6s ge it, the Pope was willing to give it up in 
Modena manner the Emperour required, becauſe he coul 
ro the Em- ſave it but by venturing a Battle. The Term, 
1ererai, this Bargain are not preciſely known. But from the 
forward all the Emperour's Proceedings gave Graf 
to ſuſpe&t that Modena was not acquired but 
Conditions very prejudicial to the King of Fran 
Ally. 1 
perdl The King of Arragon pretended to be in Ali 
nand's with France: He would not declare againſt her 
Diffmule- he had made ſure of the King of England, with wil 
2 he was privately negotiating a Treaty which req 
a pretty long Diſcuſſion. Indeed his Troops, vil 
were not to ſerve the Pope but three Months, acl 
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+1 
1 
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randola, the Terms of the Inveſtiture of Naples, were 151. 
Chaum ii ined with thoſe of the Allies. Bur he pretend. 
A . What the Viceroy of Naples acted contrary to his 


Ers, in ſtaying in the Pope's Army longer than 


chere! . ad commanded him. Mean while the Army was 
Coeur preſſed by Chaumont and the Duke of Ferrara, 
, to ſuppl were cloſe upon their Heels, and endeavoured to 
upon C them Battle. So to gain Time, Ferdinand who 
r. Fan 4 Id ſtill paſs for one that ſtood Neuter, and well 
<<, was ed to the Quiet of Italy, propoſed the holding congreſs of 
ö 7 f Congreſs at Mantua in order to ſee to make a Mantua 
ood Tro e. The Pope immediately cloſed with the Over- ——_ 
** Ker af The Emperour agreed to it likewiſe, and Lewis hs: 


durſt not reject it, leſt he ſhould be charged 


4. 


{ being 8 being the ſole Author of the Troubles of 1:aly. 
rag certain that if at this Juncture, inſtead of ſuffer- 
ep the . himſelf to be amuſed by a Negotiation, the ſole 
Yeu novg P whereof was to cauſe him to loſe the Opportu- 
Siege. of puſhing his Enemies, he had ordered his Troops 
Place advance, he would have been able to over- run the 
it up to ie Eccleſiaſtical State, ſo great was the Terrour 
zotiation A rms had inſpired the Allies with. But he had 
uſe Aa Meal with his Subjects as well as his Queen, who 
e held "Wed upon a War with the Head of the Church as 
0 Bog. nous Crime, though there had been but too much 
h Deſignzg& cation. He had himſelf likewiſe his Scruples 
It up ie that Account, which he could not eaſily get o- 
he could But however he was willing to try once more, 


ne Ter "ther the Congreſs of Mantua which was propoſed 
from they im, would be to any Purpoſe. He hoped at leaſt 
che breaking off that Negotiation, in caſe it had 


2d but Ja good Iſſue, would fully juſtify him. The Con- 
of Fran produced the Effect the Allies expected from ir, 

: A is to fay, it made the French loſe a great deal of 
e in Ale to no Rd | 
painkt ne! few Days before the Congreſs of Mantua, the The Em- 
: gh op of Gurck, who was to be there from the Empe- H 
zhich req 


1 We, had held a Conference at Bologna with the Pope, — wi 
on which they pretended to part in great Diſguſt. with che 
nchs, acl 


what followed plainly ſhowed the contrary, ſee- Pope. 


' 1511; ing from that Time the Emperour never did an 


TA Council 
ſummoned 
10 Piſa in 
the Emper- 
our's and 
French 
King's 
Name. 


Lewis ſaſ⸗ 
pects the 
Emperour 
and King 


of Arra- 
gon. 
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Book 


gave 
Arm) 
take 

Powe 


Thing conformable to the Alliance he had made with 
Lewis XII. He agreed however, that the Council of 
Piſa ſhould be called in his Name, and that the Sun. 
mons ſhould be ſet up at Modena and ſeveral other 


Places belonging to him, becauſe it was not yet Time 77 
to declare himſelf. The Summons ran, That Julius II the I 
having refuſed to call a Council, purſuant to the De. MW Co 
cree of Conſtance, the Cardinals were empowered by endea 
the ſaid Decree to ſummon one in their own Name. to a 
And therefore with the Conſent of the Emperour and lengt 
King of France, they ordered that the Council ſhould belien 
meet on the 1ſt of September in the City of Piſa, to ſet the A 
about the Reformation of the Church, in the Had and Bolon 
Members. tivogl 
The Biſhop of Gurc#'s Conference with the Pope, Pope 


and the breaking up of the Congreſs of Manu, of thi 
made the King of France greatly ſuſpe& the Empe 2 Pr 
rour. On the other Hand, he could not help beine cope 
afraid of the King of Arragon, knowing by R Arm 
ence what might be expected from him. He ſaw hin who 
making great Preparations under Colour of the Afr. ving 
can War, and he knew withal that notwithſtanding niſter. 
that Prince gave daily Aſſurances that he would no in the 
concern himſelf with the Troubles of 1taly, he waliff their 
uſing his utmoſt Endeavours to make Peace betwee Poſſe 
the Emperour and the Yenetians, That is, roperl via 
22 he was try ing to draw off Maxicailian froul their 

e Intereſt of France. In ſhort, Ferdinand ſent hin the 
brotherly Admonitions to make his Peace with tht Gate: 
Pope, and not bring on himſelf the juſt Reproadi Vere 
of waging an unnatural War with the common Falle Conf 


of all Chriſtians, Lewis could not but conſider thei Sage. 
Remonſtrances as a ſort of Proteſtation that he woul lallyi 
aſſiſt the Pope in Caſe of need. At the ſame Tim ſtrip] 
he could not believe he would do ſo, without he u unſer 
ſure of the Emperour. Theſe Things fat hard up Ferre 
his Mind, and made him apprehenſive that he ſho "Gay 

m, 


in the End be the Bubble of the Pope, the Emperou 
and Ferdinand. So for Fear of being prevented, 


gi 
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go 
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gave expreſs Orders to Trivulce, who commanded his 1511.1 
Army in the room of Chaumont lately deceaſed, to Herder 


take all the Advantages of the Allies that lay in his Do. 
Power. 


War vigo- 
Trivulce upon this aſſaulted and took Concordia in rouſly.. | 

the Beginning of May, juſt as the calling of the — 2 

Council of Piſa was poſted up in all Places. Then he Tquice 

endeavoured by ſeveral Marches to oblige the Allies rakes Con- 

to a Battle, without being able to ſucceed. At cordi. 

length he reſolved to approach Bologna; not that he = - 

believed he could lay Siege to the City, but to draw Bologna. 

the Allies from their advantagious Poſts, and give the 

Bolonnois an Opportunity to riſe in favour of the Ben- 

tivoglio's whom he had brought along with him. The 

Pope had done his utmoſt to perſwade the Generals 

of the Allies to hazard a Battle, without being able 

to prevail with them. So greatly did they dread to 

cope with the French, Wherefore knowing how the 

Army ſtood diſpoſed, and miſtruſting the Bolonnois 

who loved him not, he went away to Ravenna, lea- 

ving in Bologna the Cardinal of Pavia his Prime-Mi- 

niſter. He was no ſooner gone, but a Tumult aroſe 

in the City, during which the Inhabitants called in 

their old Maſters the Bentivoglio's, and put them in 

Poſſeſſion of the Government. The Cardinal of Pa- 

via had taken to flight the Moment he perceived 

their Reſolution. On the other Hand, the Army of The Army 

the Allies having advanced as far as to one of the of e At- 

Gates of Bologna, and hearing that the Bentivoglio's 10 dib 

were gone in, and the Legate withdrawn, ran away in their ows 

Confuſion, leaving in the Camp their Artillery, Bag- accord. 

gage, and Ammunition, Whereupon the Inhabitants 

lallying out, and joining with the Peaſants, compleatly 

ſtripped the ſcattered Army, and rendered it entirely 

unſerviceable for ſeveral Months. The Duke of 

Ferrara laying hold of this Opportunity, recovered 


Gan Eaſe the Places the Allies had lately taken from 
m, 


Amid 
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1511. 


The Car- 


dinal of 
Pavia 


flabbed by taxed him with being the Cauſe of the Loſs of Bolog 
% Date of na. The Pope's Vexation was ſo much the great 


Urbino. 


Guicciard, às he durſt not puniſh in the Perſon of his Nephey 


The Pope 
retires 10 
Rome- 


Lewis or. 
ders his 

Army to 
retire to 


Milan, 


"wa 
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Amidſt all theſe Mortifications, the Pope met witli 


one more which ſenſibly touched him. The Cardin 
of Pavia was ſtabbed by the Duke of Urbino, wh 


a Crime he would have thought worthy of the ſevereſ 
Treatment, if it had been committed by any of 
ther Perſon whatever. His Army being diſperſed, ani 
his Deſigns upon Ferrara come to nothing, he quitted 
Ravenna and retired to Rome. In his way thither he 
had the frequent Mortification to ſee the Papers poſt. 
ed up for the Calling the Council of Piſa, wherein hi 
was himſelf ſummoned to appear in Perſon. . 

All the World expected that Lewis XII would puſs 
his Arms farther ; and certainly in the Poſture Tah 
was in at that Time, it was his own Fault that he wa: 
not Maſter of Rome. The Pope had no Remedy neat? 
enough at Hand, to help him out of the ſad Condii3 
on he was in. The King of Arragon was too far oi 
The Y2netians were not in a Condition to ſend him the 


Aid he wanted, and the Emperour was not powerfu he 
enough to ſave him, ſuppoſing he had been willing We | 
Genoa, Bologna, Florence, Milan, were in the Hand ine 
of his Enemies. But Lewis either from a Scruple d a. 
Conſcience or ſome other Motive, inſtead of puſhing y! 
his Point, ordered Trivulce to retire to Milax with the Nd 
Army, and even to diſband part of the Troops. Ine: 
all Appearance, he was willing to take from the Pope . G. 
the Pretenſe of ſtirring up all Chriſtendom againſt him, hat 
and of giving out that he intended to become Maſtet ¶ccu 
of Rome and all Italy. He was very juſtly apprehen- is C 
five of this from the Pope, ſeeing it was in Effect the Halle 
Foundation or rather the Pretenſe of the League he 
which was formed ſome Months after againſt Franc: Si 
Trivulce was no ſooner at Milan, but Ferdinand*s Fleei 9p 
arrived at Naples, with about three Thouſand Men w. 
on Board, who were ſoon to be followed by a more dad 
conſiderable Body, 1 


ki? 
- 4 
—_ 
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met wit It was no hard Matter to perceive that the King of 1511. 
Cardin rragon had ſent his Fleet to Naples on purpoſe to Jon's f, 
9ino, wh pport the Pope's Intereſts, and to be a Check upon agree with 
of BoloWe King. of France. Julius II, who knew theſe Things Lewis XII 
e greateMetter than any Body, took Heart again at the News, 
NepheyWpecially as he rightly judged that Ferdinand would 


e ſevereiMot have been ſure of the King of England. Since the 


y any o/ Loſs of Bologna, and the Rout of his Army, he had 
rſed, an emed willing to agree to an Accommodation with 
e quitte Vance; and though he had made ſome Overtures more 
hither hMWke a Conqueror than one conquered, Lewis had ac- 


ers poſt. epted them on Condition the Emperour gave his Con- 
herein he nt. But when the Pope found that the Span Fleet 
as at Naples, and that Ferdinand began to declare , ll. 


uld puſi g imſelf, he added new Terms to thoſe he had already ont agains 
ure Tah Propoſed, and plainly ſhowed ke was no longer for a 

it he wa Peace. This Behaviour put Lewis XII beyond all 

edy nea Patience. So deſpairing to agree with ſo obſtinate an Lewis 


Conditi. 
far off 3 
him the. 


nemy, he ordered Trivulce to ſend Supplies to Benti- rakes Bo- 
oolio to guard Bologna, and ſome Time after took 19814 An- 


Bologna and the Bentivoglio's under his Protection. On — 8 


powerful he other Side, though he was not obliged to aſſiſt Act. Pub. 
willing ie Emperour unleſs he came into Italy in Perſon, he XIII. 303. 
Hand Pined to the German Troops which were in the Yene- 2 Ts 
-ruple o a, Dominions a ſtrong Reinforcement commanded Emperour. 
puſhing y /2 Paliſſe. Mean while the Pope having certain 25 pose 
with the dvice of the good Inclination of the Kings of Arra- call. 4 
ops. In en and England in his Favour, reſolved to ſummon Council at 
he Pope General Council in Oppoſition to that of Piſa. To cad ey 
nſt him, hat End, he publiſhed a Bull, wherein having firſt Church. 
> MaſterWccuſed the Neglect the Schiſinatick Cardinals laid to 


prehen- : 


W's Charge, and inveighed againſt their Inſolence, he 
ffect the 


alled a Council to be held at the Lateran-Church on 


League he 19th of April 1512. | | 
France Since the Biſhop of Gurck's Conference with the poubr/ut 
1s Fleei ope, Maximiliar's Behaviour was ſo doubtful, that Behaviowr 
1d Men was difficult to form a certain Judgment of it. He % Em: 


ad agreed to the calling of the Council of Piſa, which ett 
ad been done with his expreſs Conſent. But then he 
ad yer appointed no Ambaſſadors, neither was it 
iy known. 


a more 


$$ —— 
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zxit. known that any German Biſhop was preparing to g 
thither. Moreover, he had Rd to go and com 
mand in Perſon in J/taly, and lead thither a ſtrong 
Supply. And yet he kept at Inſpruct, without ſhoy 
ing that he had any thoughts either of the Council 
Piſa or the War of Taly. Mean while, the Conqueſ 
which they hoped to make upon the Venetians were n 
be all his. Thus, in the preſent Poſture of the A 
fairs of Italy, Lewis XII ſaw the Burthen of the W. 
kid upon his Shoulders alone, without his daring t 
complain to the Emperour, for fear he ſhould ja 
with his Enemies. And indeed Maximilian was ſtrong) 
follicited by the Pope, the King of Arragon, and ti 
Venetiaus themſelves, who offered him a good rou 
Sum to induce him to drop his Pretenſions to the 
Dominions. It is very probable that he was yet unt 
ſolved ; and that knowing of the League which wi 
forming againſt France, he had a mind, according 
Cuſtom, to let the two Parties proceed, that 
might afterwards take that Side which ſuited beſt wi 
his Intereſt. This doubtleſs was the Reaſon that 
was willing to keep a good Underſtanding with Les 
XII, by agreeing to the calling of the Council of Pi 
and withal to reſerve a Means to be reconciled to t 
Pope, by ſending neither Biſhops nor Ambaſſador: 
the Council. Thus, remaining almoſt equally ſuſpe 
ed by both Parties, he waited till the Iſſue of t 
War, or the Offers which both Sides ſhould mi 
him, ſhould oblige him to declare for one or 
ther. 

Uncertain=n Mean while, Affairs continued ſtill in the far 
ty of the Poſture. The Pope and Yenetians were alone in op 
3 f War with France. The Emperour ſeemed to fi 
between both Sides. The King of Arragon had 
therto done nothing more than afforded Hopes d 
he would join in the League when it ſhould be « 
cluded, But it was not concluded yet, every 
fearing to engage in it unſeaſonably. Julius Il: 
Ferdinand knew one ancther too well to have any C 
Edence in each other, Each of them ſtrove to m 
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e other ſubſervient to his Deſigns, and was afraid 1511. 
the ſame time of being over-reached. Ferdinand 
d all along in France an Ambaſſador, who endea- 
pured to perſuade the King, that the Preparations 
hich were making in Spain concerned only the Moors, 
n the other Hand, the Pope had not ſo fallen out 
th Lewis XII, but that he left him ſome hopes, and 
pt up all along a ſort of Negotiation with him, by 
> Means of the Biſhop of Murray the Scotch Am- 
ſſador, who did the Office of a Mediator. Ferdi- 
nd was afraid, that in caſe the Pope made a ſeparate 
ace with France, the Kingdom of Naples would be 
anger. The Pope had no leſs reaſon to fear, that 
ſecure the quiet Poſſeſſion of the Kingdom of Na- 
, Ferdinand would forſake the Intereſts of the Church, 
| leave him expoſed to the Mercy of the King of 
ance. In that caſe, the Pope would have nothing 
ope for from England. Thus Affairs were come 
that paſs, that it was neceſſary either that each 
uld forthwith make a ſeparate Treaty, or that they 
uld all jointly declare their Minds, in order to come 
of this State of Uncertainty. And therefore | 
dinand began at length to pull off the Mask a Ferdinand 
e, by ſending to Naples the Troops he pretended /*74s an 
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rmy to 


e deſigned for Africa, that he might hinder the Naples. 
pe from thinking of making up Matters with 0 


Vhilſt the Pope and the King of Arragon were opening of 
$ feeling one another's Pulſes, 
ſummoned the Council to Piſa, and were come to 
an, thought fit to have it opened by Commiſſioners. 
this was only for Form's fake, in order to keep to 
Day appointed. Never was General Council ſo thin. 
Biſhops of France were nor yer arrived, and there 
no likelihood of any from Germany. 
d and fumed when he heard the Council was opened ,, ,.. 
%. In the Paſſion he was in with the Florentines puts Piſa 
uffering the Council to meet in one of their Towns, ard Flo- 


rcommunicated them as well as the Piſans, and put ne 


the Cardinals, Who te Coun- 


cil of Pila. 


The Pope 


der an In- 


the Cities under an Inatardict. But the Florentines er dict. 


forced Gwcciard, 
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151 known that any German Biſhop was preparing to gf 
thither. Moreover, he had then to go and com. he 2 
mand in Perſon in /taly, and lead thither a ſtrongf - 4 | 
Supply. And yet he kept at Inſpruct, without ſhow ane ; 


ing that he had any thoughts either of the Council off TY 
Piſa or the War of Italy. Mean while, the Conqueſt 5 * 
which they hoped to make upon the Venetians were ti P 


be all his. Thus, in the preſent Poſture of the AfR th Z 
fairs of Italy, Lewis XII ſaw the Burthen of the WY el 
kid upon his Shoulders alone, without his daring toff 15 q : 
complain to the Emperour, for fear he ſhould join ay) 2 
with his Enemies. And indeed Maximilian was ſtrongly "Oo 
follicited by the Pope, the King of Arragon, and the r 1 
Venetian themſelves, who offered him a good round N 2 15 


Sum to induce him to drop his Pretenſions to thei N 
Dominions. It is very probable that he was yet unres 4 | 0 | 
ſolved; and that knowing of the League which wal <a * 
forming againſt France, he had a mind, according wal hope 


Cuſtom, to let the two Parties proceed, that hel 


might afterwards take that Side which ſuited beſt wit A 4 8 
his Intereſt. This doubtleſs was the Reaſon that H Mould 1 
was willing to keep a good Underſtanding with Lewy = 

XII, by agreeing to the calling of the Council of Pi 5 
and withal to reſerve a Means to be reconciled to tu te. b. 
Pope, by ſending neither Biſhops nor Ambaſſadors 3 3 
the Council. Thus, remaining almoſt equally ſuſpedſ pe fr 


ed by both Parties, he waited till the Iſſue of ue 
War, or the Offers which both Sides ſhould mak HWnilg 


him, ſhould oblige him to declare for one or s feel 

ther.  *F 
Uncertain= Mean while, Affairs continued ſtill in the ſan 3 
#y of the Poſture, The Pope and Jenetians were alone in op: this; 
— =o 5 War with France. The Emperour ſeemed to fol Day a 


between both Sides. The King of Arragon had bt ze Biſh, 
therto done nothing more than afforded Hopes tht no li 
he would join in the League when it ſhould be ced athc 
cluded, But it was not concluded yet, every ol Piſa. 


fearing to engage in it unſeaſonably, Julius II a ſufferi 


Ferdinand knew one another too well to have any Co h *XCOMM 
dence in each other, Each of them ſtrove to mah the. 


or. 
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She other ſubſervient to his Deſigns, and was afraid 1511. 
It the ſame time of being over-reached. Ferdinand 
Had all along in France an Ambaſſador, who endea- 
Poured to perſuade the King, that the Preparations 
Frhich were making in Spain concerned only the Moors. 
n the other Hand, the Pope had not ſo fallen out 
ith Lewis XII, but that he left him ſome hopes, and 
Wept up all along a ſort of Negotiation with him, by 
he Means of the Biſhop of Murray the Scotch Am- 
"Saſfador, who did the Office of a Mediator. Ferdi- 
and was afraid, that in caſe the Pope made a ſeparate 
Peace with France, the Kingdom of Naples would be 
danger. The Pope had no leſs reaſon to fear, that 
p ſecure the quiet Poſſeſſion of the Kingdom of Na- 
es, Ferdinand would forſake the Intereſts of the Church, 
d leave him expoſed to the Mercy of the King of 
ance. In that caſe, the Pope would have nothing 


ms 5 hope for from England. Thus Affairs were come 
1 1 that paſs, that it was neceſſary either that each 
— ould forthwith make a ſeparate Treaty, or that they 


ould all jointly declare their Minds, in order to come 


5 t of this State of Uncertainty. And therefore | 

| A 8 4:nand began at length to pull off the Mask a Ferdinand 
40 ne, by ſending to Naples the Troops he pretended , an 

; * re deſigned for Africa, that he might hinder the Navlz Wy 
uſpect hs 7% F 
ok . Pve from thinking of making up Matters with 


ance. 

Whilſt the Pope and the King of Arragon were opening of 
s feeling one another's Pulſes, the Cardinals, who the Coun- 
d ſummoned the Council to Piſa, and were come to cis of Film. 
lan, thought fit to have it r Map by Commiſſioners. 
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m Ot this was only for Form's ſake, in order to keep to 
LO fc 4 Day appointed. Never was Cre ner al G ounctl ſo chin. 
had e Biſhops of France were not yer arrived, and there 
pes uus no likelihood of any from Germany. The Pope 


be coy r 
= ed and fumed when he heard the Council was opened 2% pee 


11. Piſa. In the Paſſion he was in with the Florentines puts Piſa 
5 0 ſuffering the Council to meet in one of their Towns, 42d Flo- 
ny C rcommunicated them as well as the Piſans, and put ©2ce «n- 
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ainſt 
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concluded 

at Rome. 


who had ſhown his Deſire to be included in it. 
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forced the Prieſts to celebrate Divine Service, leavingW reſts 
to private Perſons the Liberty to obſerve or reject th By xt 
Interdif. Servi 
It was a difficult Matter for Julius II and FerdinanMFive 
to continue long in the Situation they were in, withouf Twer 
affording Occhilon for mutual Jealouſies, capable were 
giving a new Turn to Affairs. The Reaſon whidWand 
had hitherto with-held Ferdinand, namely, his Uncei mont 
tainty with reſpect tothe King of Eng/and, was vaniſhedWprovi, 
Henry, after a long ſuſpenſe, had at length given hi ioht 
poſitive Promiſe to enter into the League which ſhoulWand 7 
be made againſt France. As ſoon as Ferdinand wir ance 
ſure of that, the Negotiation of the League was iWTreat 
greater Forwardneſs in one Month than it had beeWpercei: 
in a whole Year before. It was a conſtant and invari .cagy 
able Rule with that Prince, to cover all his DeſignWnd all 
with the Cloke of Religion, little caring, that att{Moever 
he had compaſſed his Ends, his Artifices were diſaſons th 
vered. The Fleet and Army he had prepared Mor the 
Hain, had for a Blind, a War with the Iafidels. WhiWRayme: 
he was about to declare openly againſt France, he failMlared ( 
not to uſe the Pretence of 1 the Church Whil 
gainſt the Outrages of Lewis. As ſoon as he ¶ ue of 
gained the King of England, they jointly ſent AmbWpened 
ſadors to Lewis to require him to let the Pope alow, and 
and to give him to underſtand, that as Chriſtian Pacflion + 
ces they could not diſpenſe with protecting be Chuope h. 
diſturbed by his Ambition. Lewis ſaw plainly enoWrived t 
that as their Meaſures were concerted already, the 1 
would be too late to juſtify his Conduct. And tas a C 
fore he choſe to return a haughty Anſwer, which Hils and 
the very Thing his Enemies wanted. Ie Coun, 
Shortly after, on the 4th of October, the Pope, 
King of Arragon, and the Venetians concluded a Le: 
at Rome, leaving a Place for the King of Eu 


Truth ts, Cardinal Bambridge was concerned in| 
Negotiation as Erglih Ambaſſador. But he wa 
dered not to ſign the Treaty, becauſe Henry expe 
to make a private one, more agreeable to the 


VII. 


wingf 
& the 
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reſts of England than that which concerned 7taly only. 
Service of the League Four Hundred Men at Arms, 


Five Hundred Light Horſe, Six Thouſand Foot, and 
Twenty Thouſand Ducats a Month. The Yenetians 


inan 
thou 8 


ble were to furniſh Eight Hundred Men at Arms, a Thou- 
whidWand Light Horſe, Eight Thouſand Foot, and to pay 
InceWmonthly Twenty Thouſand Ducats, Ferdinand was to 
niſhed provide Twelve Hundred Men at Arms, a Thouſand 
ven hight Horſe, Ten Thouſand Foot, and Twenty Thou— 
ſhoulWand Ducats a Month. It is true, neither the King of 


rance, nor the Duke of Ferrara, were named in the 
reaty as Enemies of the Allies. But it was eaſy to 
perceive they were pointed at, ſince the Intent of the 


nd wil 
was |} 
d bes 


invat League was to reſtore to the Pope the City of Bologna, 
Deſig hend all that belonged to the Holy See, of what nature 
at aitWocver it might be, and to make War upon all Per- 
e dilceWons that ſhould offer to hinder it. A Place was left 
ared Wor the Emperour in cafe he would enter into it; and 
. WidKaymond of Cardona, Viceroy of Naples, was de- 


he fall 


Wlared General of the League. 
hurcb 


SI 
1511. 


By this 5 1 the Pope promiſed to find for the Articles of 


the League. 


ct. Pub. 


XIII. zog. 


Whilſt all the World was in Expectation of the 4 more 


; he ſue of this League, the Council of Piſa was ſolemnly ſelemn 

- AmbMpened in that City by the Cardinals who had convened e 
e along, and ſome Biſhops of France and Milan. The firſt f Piſa. 
ian Püggzeſſion was held on the 4th of November, though the 

; ChuWope had excommunicated the Cardinals, and de- 

y enorived them of that Dignity. The ſecond was held 

ready, the 11th of the ſame Month. But becauſe there The Coun: 
nd this a Commotion that Day in the City, the Cardi- cil removes 
which Wis and Biſhops were ſo terrified; that they removed te Milan. 


je Council next Day to Milan, where they expected to 
> More out of danger. The Truth is, the Inhabi- 
nts of Piſa could not but look with an ill Eye upon 
Council, which rendered them obnoxious to an 2 

nu nication and an Interdict, though it was not in 


eir Power to oppoſe the Orders of the Florent ines 
he was eir Sovereigns. 


Pope, 
da Le 


I have taken notice that the Sciß were fallen out The Swi 
ch Lewis XII, by the Practices of the Cardinal of 
V ol, VII. | D 2 Sion, Mulance. 


ſets march 


inte the 
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1511. Sion, or rather of the Pope himſelf, who ſet him tofMW'ime 
work. Their firſt Attempt to enter the Milaneſi fare n. 
roving unſucceſsful, they reſolved this Year to IevyWept B 

Rowen Thouſand Men, the Cardinal of Sion havingWQlinati 

given his poſitive Promife that they ſhould receiveWis ow 
Money upon their coming into 1taly, and that at thepxecu! 

ſame time the Army of the Allies ſhould keep the heſſors 
French in play in la Romagna. As this Levy could not this 

be ready till the Beginning of the Winter, they be requ 

gan their March in the Month of November, and peWoſt fi 
netrated as far as Vareſe. Gaſton de Foix, Nephew ofÞeir C 
Lewis XII, Governour of Milan, was ſo unprovide This 
with Troops, that he knew not which way to oppoſe Beg 
their Paſſage. However, with the few Men he hade latt 


he took the Field, that he might annoy them and ob Hen ne 
ſtruc their march. But it was not poſſible for him t elay p 
hinder them from coming to the very Gates of Mila nd 
They retire I he French had begun to furniſh the Caſtle with Am Fance, 
fuddenly. munition in order to quit the City, when on a fuddeWitairs 
the Swiſſers hearing no news of the Pope, nor the Aren ad 
my of the Allies which they thought was drawn toÞPuld re 


o ken 


gether in la Romagna, retired to their own Count l 
ceive 


after they had burnt ſome Villages. If the Pope hf 


kept his word with them, and ſent them the Mon cont: 
he promiſed them; and if at the ſame time the ArniWaſons 
of the Allies had acted in la Romagna, Milan, BW-clign 
logna and Ferrara would have been in great dangeW*!y rer 
ſince the French were then very weak in thoſe Pam Oa 
La Poliſſe was at that time in the Emperour's Am ſo lon; 
with a large Detachment of the King's beſt Troops]M Preſen 
Falſe po- Nothing could be more advantagious to Exglu the K 
licy of than to ſee the Forces of France turned againſt 1td po 
at colo 


ry The Ry yea of the Dutchy of Milan was lefs ben 
meddle ficial to Lewis XII than to England, It helped H 
with the land to a ſettled Tranquillity , whereas it creat 
fairs of France "of ampany Troubles, and put her to an 
a. ceſſive Expence. It was therefore Policy in He 
to let the French, Germans, Italians and Spanid' 
battle it in Italy, without involving himſelf in a V 
which could never turn to his Account, To 


Tu 


hilſt 
Occu 
CS, anc 
ry. 

ncil of 
IT to c 
= by t 


i 
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m to Time I am ſpeaking of, the Kings of England had taken 1511. 
laneſi are not to meddle with the Affairs of Italy, if we ex- 

levy hept Henry III, who having unfortunately a ſtrong In- 
aving lination to make his ſecond Son King of Sicily, ruined 
ceive Dis own Kingdom to put that extravagant Project in 


t the Frecution. But he was not a Prince whom his Suc- 
p theſſeſſors ſhould take for a Pattern. The Advantages 
Id no f this Policy were ſo manifeſt to all the Engliſb, that 
ey be. required no leſs than Ferdinand, the craftieſt and 
nd pe] oſt ſubtle Prince of his Age, to make them alter 


new ol Heir Courſe. 

ovidec This Prince had joined with the Pope ever ſince 
oppoſe e Beginning of the Year 1510, or it may be ſince 
he haue latter End of the Year before, and yet he had 
nd ob Hen near two Years without declaring himſelf. This 
himtu Pelay proceeded only from his Deſire of being ſure of 
Milan gland firſt, that Henry might make a Diverſion in 
h Am Fance, which would oblige Lewis XII to neglect the 
fudde Affairs of Laly. This Diverſion muſt needs have 
che A en advantagious to the King of Arragon, ſince it 
wn tu Huld remove from 1taly, or at leaſt weaken a Rival 
o kept him greatly in Awe. But it is hard to 


ountry 
ope 1 ceive wherein it could be of uſe to England. On 
Mon: contrary, there ſeemed to be ſeveral very ſtrong 
e Arn aſons that ſhould have diverted Henry from ſuch 
lan, bi Deſign, not to ſay any Thing of the Peace he had 
danger ely renewed with France, and confirmed by a ſo- 
ſe Pad Oath. This was probably what made him de- 
s Arm ſo long the Concluſion of the League I ſhall ſpeak 
[ro0Ps preſently. Indeed it was not poſſible but that ſome 
Exel the King's Council were clear- ſighted enough to ſee 
aſt Ha r chis League was no ways advantagious to Exgland, 
efs ben at colour ſoever they might give it. 
ped En hilſt this Negotiation went on ſlowly in England, 25% p,,, 
_— Occurrences put Ferdinand upon taking freſh Mea- excommu- 
o an , and contriving all forts of ways to Ficoedd with nicate: al! 
in Hu). Lewis XII perſiſted in his Deſign to hold the OO 


ncil of Piſa, as hath been ſaid, and that cauſed Ju- 0, couns 
II to convene one at the Lateran, and excommuni- «i! sf Pua. 
by the ſame Bull all the Princes and others who 


D 3 ſtood 


Span 
in a 

To 
Ti 


$4 
1511. 
The King 
of Navarre 
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Number. 
Ferdinand 
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ſtood by the firſt, Among theſe Princes was Joby! 
d' Albret King of Navarre, who being an Ally off 
Lewis XII, blindly followed the Directions of thei 
Court of France. The King of Navarre had no ſoon. 
er declared for the Council of Piſa, but Ferdinand form. 
ed the Deſign to take from him his whole Kingdom 
upon that Pretence, and to make Henry his Son-in. 
law his Inſtrument to bring it about. To that End he 
gave Henry to underſtand, that a fair Opportunity wa 


offered to recover Guienne, which France had taker 2 

from one of his Predeceſſors, ſeeing the League that 3 = 
was going to be made in Italy would find Lewis XII * at 
ſo much Buſineſs, that in all likelihood he would ng 
be in Condition to defend his own Country. But as the © por” 
Diſtance of Guienne might make Henry apprehenſivd * 

of the great Difficulty of ſuch a Conqueſt, Fru. 5 8 
nand, out of his Affection for him, was very willing pectin 
to promiſe to find him Troops, Tranſport-Ships, Ar = wp 
tillery, Proviſions, Ammunition, without ftipulating P At 
any thing for himſelf, but the ſole Pleaſure of doin th ; 
his Son-in-law ſo great a Kindneſs. This Offer open ox 

the Eyes of Henry and his Council . The Acquiſita ©” 
of Guienne ſeemed to them a Thing ſo advantagiou 75 d 
and withal ſo glorious in the Beginning of this Reig nd 5 
that the King without any farther ſcruple entered ind 15 
the League which the Pope, Ferdinand, and the Ven : C 

ans had propoſed to him. This was the real Motive MN 
that induced the Court of Exgland to break the Pe . 5 
lately made with France, without alledging any ot 11 0 3 
Reaſon but the Protection granted by Lewis to M 4 


ranq 
Ces anc 
long N 

o be a 
that 7: 
ot be 
his ami 


do hop 


* My Lord Herbert ſays, Some of the Council, who more 
ouſly weighed the Buſineſs, were againſt a War with France, 
more particularly for a Reaſon which England ſhould never | 
get. Let us theref:re (ſays one of the Council) leave off our 
tempts againſt the Terra firma. The natural Situation of Il 
ſeems not to ſort with Conqueſts in that kind. England alen 
juſt Empire. Or when we would enlarge our ſelves, let it bt 
way we can, and to which it ſeems the Fternal Provident 
deſtin d us; and that is by SEA. Herb. p. 8. 
 *: Another Inducement to Henry was the Pope's Promiſe to 
away the Title of Moſt Chriſtian from the King of Fran, 
counter it on him. Herbert. | 
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VI. 
Bentivoglio's and the calling of the unlawful Aſſembly 


2 of Piſa. As if England was any ways concerned to 
Rd cb IF dp the Pope to Bologna, and oppoſe with Arms 
| oon a Council, conſiſting of ſome Twenty French Biſhops, 
z ithout Power and Credit even in the very Place 
don here they were aſſembled. We ſhall ſee preſently, 


> . how Henry was the Dupe of his good and loving Father- 
om in-law and how Ferdinand politickly made uſe of him 
"to ſerve his own Ends, without giving himſelf the 
* leaſt Trouble about his Son- in-laws Affairs. 

I As ſoon as Ferdinand had gained Henry, he conclud- 
„ IIa at Rome with the Pope and the Venetians, the 
10 League ſpoken of before. In that Treaty of Rome, 
ud dit was expreſsly ſaid, that all the Articles were nego- 


t as thtiated and ſettled with the King of England's Know- 


* ledge, the Cardinal of York acting for him, and ex- 

— pecting orders every Day to ſign it ; but that for 

3 af 3 Reaſons the Concluſion 1 it could be no longer 
„put off. 

7 About ſix Weeks after, Henry and Ferdinand con- 


Open 


be, Gnienne. This was done in Purſuance of the firſt, 
quiſiti 


**. of France of that Province was a good Means to ſerve Conqueſt of 
| 1 1 and protect the Church of God, which was the great Many 
7 and chief Aim of the Allies. If ever God's Holy XIII. — 


lotive 
ze Peat 
1y oi 
Sto U 


7.5 
j 


Manner, it is fo in the Preambles of theſe two T rea- 
ies. In the firſt, the Pope proteſted that his ſole Aim 
in deſiring Bologna and the other States which belong- 
d to the Church, was to reſtore Italy to her former 
ranquillity, that all Chriſtians might join their For- 
ces and make War upon the Infidels as he had all a- 
long wiſhed, and {till did ſo with all his Heart. Thus 


more 
Trance, 


never! to be able to war againſt rhe [nfidels, it was neceſſary 
bat Lal) ſhould be free from Troubles, which could 
4 alen not be expected before the Pope ſhould have executed 
10 v his ambitious Projects, without which [tay was not 


o hope to enjoy any Quiet. 
D 4 kn 


cluded at London a private League for the Conqueſt of tue 


pon the Suppoſition that the depriving of the King f h. 


Name was taken in vain, in an open and ſhameleis Nes. 17. 
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1511. 


League be- 


Henryand 
Ferdinand 


Falſe Mo- 
tives of 

the League 
of Rome. 
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the League 
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Henryand 
Ferdinand 
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In the ſecond Treaty Henry and Ferdinand ſet forth Relig 


Arricles of that they had made Alljances with all Chriſtian Prin juſtly 


ces, with the ſole View of being able to wage Wal hortat 
with the Enemies of Chriſt : That therefore they therec 
were now taken up with preparing powerful ArmicY follov 
by Land and Sea; but that on a ſudden, when they 


leaſt expected it, News was brought them that the I. 
King of ances Troops were beſieging Bologna, where Prote 
the Pope, old and fickly, lay ſeized with a grievouſQ©ſons t 
Diſtemper, and attended by all his Cardinals; Thau II. 
being extremely afflicted at this News, they hadi Duty 


beſought the King of France by Letters and Ambaſſi. Arms 
dors lent on Purpoſe, to give over his Deſign : Tha Int 
the Pope had offered him the Pardon of all his Sins ¶ the /ac 
provided only he would with-hold his Hands from the C 
the Patrimony of the Church, ceaſe to inflame the Hit wa: 
Schiſin, and adhere to the Council of Lateran. BujWFrance 
that all this had been to no Purpoſe. That on the Wes all 
Contrary he had made himſelf Maſter of Bologna, by fore it 
the Treachery of ſome of the Inhabitants 3 that he into G 
had twice routed the Army of the Holy Church dot En 
Rome, and in Contempt of the Holy See had convene(FWnight 
a Council, having firſt bribed ſome of the Cardinal him. 

That fince the Pope had ſent a Legate to him to de mould 
mand only and nothing more but to leave off warring pf F. 
againſt the Church, That the Legate not „ been hure. 

7 


able to prevail with him, the two Kings of Englau War: 
and Spain had ſent Ambaſſadors to him to adviſe hin ¶burcl 
in a friendly manner to give over his Under taking, To 
and agree with the Pope, or elſe they could do no le into C 
than pggke in Hand the Protection of the Church; bulW'houſ 
that their Advice had been lighted. That upon al nainta 
theſe Conſiderations, the two Kings knowing perfect all ti 
well how detrimental ſuch an Ambition might be wil». 

the Catholick Faith, the Church of God, and the Wel ive E 
fare of Chriſtendom, had thought proper to agree upoi¶Horſe, 
the following Articles, to the Praiſe and Glory Morec 
Almighty Cod, our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, and the who ith P 
Triumphant Court of Heaven, for the Defence, Et was 
altation, Increaſe of the Ca:holick kaith, the Chriſti ould 


Religion 


Book XV. 20. HENRY VIII. 


forth Ml Religion, the Holy Church of Rome, which was un- 

Prin ¶ juſtly oppreſſed, and upon the frequent Inſtances, Ex- 
Wa hortations, and Admonitions of the Pope the Head 

they thereof, The Subſtance of this pious Treaty was as 
rmice follows: 
they a 
at the I. The two wh, took upon them the Defenſe and 
where Protection of the Holy Roman Church againſt all Per- 
ievoulſ& ſons that ſhould dare to attack her. 

That II. Ferdinand as Catbolick King, and to diſcharge his 
had Duty to God and the Church, promiſed to take up 
baſſa. Arms in the Defenſe of Italy. 

That In the IIId Article it was ſaid, that the Pope and 
s Sins, ¶ the ſacred College had judged, that in order to deliver 
from the Church from the Oppreſſion ſhe groaned under, 
ne the Hit was neceſſary to wage War upon the King of 


Bu Trance, not only in Llaly, but in ſuch of his Provin- 
on the ces alſo as bordered upon the two Allies. And there- 
na, by fore it was agreed, that they ſhould carry their Arms 


hat he into Guienne, and conquer that Province for the Crown 
urch dot England, and that Henry in aſſiſting the Church 
nvenel might at the ſame Time recover what belonged to 
rdinal im. That to that Purpoſe, as ſoon as Ferdinand 
to de. ſhould have actually declared againſt the Kingdom 
varring of France, and taken up Arms in Defenſe of the 
g been ¶ burch, Henry at a proper Seaſon ſhould proclaim 
nglau War againſt the ſame Prince in Defenſe of the ſame 
iſe him ¶ burcb. 

aking, To perform this Article, Henry promiſed to ſend 
no le into Guienne ſome Time in April 1512 a Body of fix 
; bu houſand Foot commanded by a good General; to 
pon al naintain them at his own Expence, and not to re- 
erfectgall them without the Conſent of the King of Arra- 
t be tor. Ferdinand bound himſelf on his Part to find 
ie WelSFve Hundred Men at Arms, fifteen Hundred Light- 
ee upoi¶Lorſe, and four Thouſand Foot, on the ſame Terms. 
lory Moreover he engaged to furniſh the Exgliſb Troops 


e wholWith Proviſions and Ammunition at a moderate Price. 
de, E was farther agreed, that each of the two Kings 
briſtiaßhould ſend a Fleet to Sea with three Thouſand good 
Soldiers 


1 ig ion 


151 T. 


f 
; 
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1511. Soldiers on Board, . beſides the Sailors, and that nei. 


ther of them ſhould recall his Fleet without the other's | 1 = 
Conſent. p 2 Wor 
IV. That Ferdinand ſhould find forty Ships, at 3 o bl 
reaſonable rate, to tranſport the Engliſb Forces. take 
V. That in Caſe the Allies ſhould take any Places A. 
in Guienne and elſewhere, they ſhould be put into the Biſhe 
Hands of him of the two Kings who had a prior Title chat 
to them. 5 * vernt 
VI. That if the Army of one of the two Kings hor 
ſhould be in Guienne or elſerwhere, they ſhould jointly! Di 
take care of the Defence of the Country of him Who Kin 
wanted it, with all their Power and in good earneſt. fair! 
VII. The two Kings conſidering that the Pope had him 
convened at Rome a Council, which all Chriſtian Prin- e. 
ces ought to obey, and ſend Ambaſſadors to, and Emp 
ſince it was affirmed that the King of France perſiſt. K 
ed in his Deſign to continue the Council he had cauſedÞ Diet 
to be ſummoned to Piſa, they agreed to ſtand by ſhou! 
whatever ſhould be decreed by the Council of Lateray, from 
and to oppoſe that of Piſa with all its Friends and __ 
Abettors. | I give 
That neither of the two Kings ſhould make Peace <p 
or Truce without a mutual Conſent. - g 
That by this Treaty, former ones ſhould not b i 
deemed void, but on the contrary they ſhould remait? 3 
in full Force. J ſhort 


That it ſhould be ratified within four Months, bY ;.,.; 
Henry and Ferdinand in his own and the Name d Fin 
Queen Joan his Daughter. I 
pre- Henry and his Council thought no doubt they 0 of M 
dence of made a very advantagious Treaty, ſince it was u . 


Br procure them the Dutchy of Guienne, and ſince I e 
„4. dinand demanded nothing for himſelf, as if he hat lian | 
«ku acted purely from a religious Motive, and out of A, it me 
| fection for his Son- in- law, tho? in reality he had con whic 


Nl ſulted only his own Intereſt. As for the Pope's Aﬀeai 
| which both Kings ſeemed to have ſo much at Hear 
it may be affirmed, they did not ſo much as * : 
| * W chef 


Vn ' XV. 20. HENRY VIII. 
rc nei 2 
ther's/ 
4 
at 2 ſo blind as to imagine that two great Kings ſhould 


places take up Arms on purpoſe to diſſolve a Council which 


ory 3 Biſhops, of one Nation only, and ſo little regarded, 


that even at Milan where it was removed, the Go- 


ointhy 


n Who 
rneſt. 


Prin- 
„ and 
erſiſt. 
caulſedF 
nd by 

ateran, 

ds and 


Peace 


not be 
remai#* 


hs, by 
zme d 


13 
ey had 1 
was Wt 
ice F 
he had 
- of Alt 
ad cou 
Afﬀan® | 
Hear 
hink «> 
then 


in need of that Pretenſe to dazzle the Eyes of the 
World, though in all appearance the World was not 


59 


hem, as plainly appeared afterwards. But they ſtood 1517, 


called itſelf General, conſiſting of a ſmall Number of 


K VL vernment was forced to make uſe of their whole Au- 
"5b thority to get it received. 
During theſe Tranſactions, the Emperbur gave the . 
uſpicions 
of the Em- 


King of France ſo much cauſe to ſuſpect him of un- 


pe had fair Dealings, that nothing but mere Neceſſity made 


him put any farther Confidence in him. There was 
no German Biſhop come to the Council, and when the 
Emperour was preſſed upon that Head, he replied, 
it was neceffary firſt to have the Approbation of the 
Diet of the Empire, which he did not queſtion but he 
ſhould obtain: That although he ſhould ſend Biſhops 
from his Hereditary Dominions ro Piſa, it would do 
more hurt than good to the Council; ſeeing it would 
give occaſion to imagine that he deſpaired of obtain- 
ing the Diet's Conſent. On the other Hand, inſtead 
of going to command in Perſon his Army in the Ve- 
netian Dominions, as he was obliged to do, he left all 
to the French Troops, who were come to his Aid. In 
ſhort, whilſt he liſtened to the Offers of the Pope, 
Ferdinand, and the Yenetians, he inſinuated to the 
French Ambaſſador, that he was ready to march to 
Rome at the Head of an Army, provided his Maſter 
would ſend him a ſtrong Reinforcement, and a Sum 
of Money in proportion to the Vaſtneſs of the Under- 
taking. Amidſt theſe Uncertainties, Lewis knew not 
what to truſt to. He could not look upon Maximi- 
lian but as an Ally ready to abandon him if he found 
it more for his Intereſt to ſide with his Enemies. In 
which Caſe, all the Conqueſt the Emperour ſhould 
make upon the Venetians, would be ſo many Loſſes to 
France, Mean while the Supplies he lent him were 
very chargeable, and yet he durſt nat afford him a 

| : Handle 


perour. 


tl 


Wl The Kiog Mean while the Pope, who had ever in his Eye the tak- 
„% Ara ing of Bologna and Ferrara, was ver 4 preſſing with the ; being 


W Guicciard. 


WW 7% League don, though they made a great Secret of it. But 3 
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rztt. Handle to change Sides. Thus Lewis ſaw himſelf up. y 
on the Point of having upon his back all the Forces 
of the Pope, the King of Spain, and the Yenetians, wr \ 
without any Proſpect of Aſſiſtance from the — as to 


Lewis our. As for England, though he knew nothing yet of M7, 
fuſpe ts the Treaty of London, and though Henry's Ambaſſa. * 


Book 


The 
he K 


| Henry. Jors poſitively denied that his Maſter had any Deſign if diſſolv 


to concern himſelf in the Quarrel, all Henry's Pro- ing 
ceedings made him plainly perceive it would not -j Jited | 
long firſt before he declared againſt him. 


owev 
ance, | 


on's Ar- 7 
3 % Viceroy of Naples to move forward his Troops, and Beſt fel 


the P>pe come and take the Command of the confederate Army, een v 
and Vene- But maugre all his Solicitations, the Forces could eſſity 
-———— joined till the middle of December, and then Purpo 
the Naples-Artillery not being yet arrived, the Army 7 ounci 
could not be employed only in ſome Expeditions of *MParlia 
little Moment in la Romagna, with which ended the Hohn 7 
Year 1511. It is Time now to return to the Affairs 
of England. 3 
Though Henry had not yet proclaimed War with KK; 
France, Lewis XII knew mt enough what he was to 
expect. He had pretty good Intelligence by means 
oi one Buonviſo a Merchant of Lucca, who upon Mat-“ 
ters going ill with him, had retired into England, 
v. here he had obtained ſo much Favour from the 
Pope, as to be made a kind of Agent. This Man 
having ſuffered himſelf to be bribed by France, diſ- 
covered to Lis the Secrets the Pope was ſomerimes 
forced to truſt him with; and hence it was that the 4 
Court of France was informed of many Things which 
the Engliſh would very fain have hid from him. It 
Lewis has Was probably by this Means that the King of Hume] hing \ 
notice of had the firſt notice of the League concluded at Lon- 


Lon- 


1 ſhortly after he had no longer any need of Spies to The 
know Henry's Intentions, q Dects 1 
1 Pt) 


1e 3 


VII. Wrook XV. 20. HENRY VIII. G1 


fup- ¶ The Parliament being met on the 4th of February, 1512. 


orces the King imparted to them his Deſign of making g erg, 


1ans, War upon France, He proteſted that his ſole Aim 7heparjans 
per- yas to free the Pope from the Oppreſſion the King of ment with 
et of France held him in, and eſpecially to cauſe the Schiſ- 7 2 
aſſa- I atical Comncil of Piſa, now removed to Milan, to be ae 


eſign Hiſſolved. Though this War taken in Hand, as the Aide Ae 
Pro- ing himſelf affirmed, purely for the Pope's Sake, 2. 

Xt be ¶uited not with the Intereſt of England, the Parliament Herbert. 
However gave the King a large Syb/idy. In all appear- 

 tak- MWance, the leading Members in the Honſe of Conmorns 

h the being let into the true Reaſons, ordered it ſo that the 

and xeſt fell in with their Opinion. Otherwiſe it would have 

rmy, Seen very difficult to make them underſtand the ne- 

:ould eſſity of England's going to War with France, on 

then purpoſe to reſtore Bologna to the Pope and diſſolve a 


rmy Council ſo inconſiderable as that of Piſa. Before the ſohnDud- 
ns of "FParliament broke up, the King was pleaſed to reſtore ey Son of 
d the Fobn Dudley Son of Edmund Dudley to the Rank and — 


fairs i Honours his F amily had been deprived of by che Fa- — 


FTher's Attainder. From that Time he had always a Herbert. 


with Kindneſs for him, and at length, towards the End of 

as to is Reign he made him Lord High-Admiral. 

neans f The War Henry intended to undertake againſt Henry 
Mat- France, having for Colour the diſſolving of the Council {57% fe. 
72 f Pi/a, he could not help acknowledging that of La- „, 
1 the 


xx 


ran, and ſending thither Ambaſſadors. He made Council of 


Man choice of Silveſter Biſhop of Worceſter, with Sir Ro- Lateran. 
, dil- Pert Ving field, and commiſſioned them to agree in his oy os 4 
times Name to whatever ſhould be deemed neceſſary for . _ * 
it the the Reformation of the Church, as well in the Had as Herbert. 
—_ „ the Members, This Clauſe was deſigned purely to 

1. IN 


Faſt a Miſt before People's Eyes, ſince certainly no- 


Trance thing was farther from the Pope's Thoughts, than to 


Lon- et about in this Council, either his own or the Church's 


But 


' a The Mar- 
Reformation. quiſz of 


ies co The Time being come to put in Execution the Pro- Dorier 
ects Henry and Ferdinand had agreed upon in the leads an 
I Treaty of London, Henry gave the Command of his 3 into 
3 Fleet act pub. 
: XIII. 329. 


The 
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1512. Fleet to Edward Howard Son and Heir to the Earlf 
of Surry, and of his Army which was to act ol 
Land, to Thomas Grey Marquiſs of Dorſet. All they 
Troops that were to ſerve in the Expedition upon 
Gnienne, being embarked about the End of May, owl 

Board Spaniſh Veſſels, arrived on the 8th of June at 
Paſſage, in the Province of Guipuſcoa, where the Mar} 


quiſs of Dorſet landed thoſe he was to command. My 


Lord Herbert ſays, theſe Troops conſiſted of te 


Thouſand Men, but in all appearance he included in 


that Number the three Thouſand that were to ſerve? 
at Sea according to the Treaty *. 


the Coaſt of Bretagne, landed ſome Troops who plus. 
dered the Country. Henry having notice that the 
King of France was preparing a great naval Arma 
ment, ſent a Supply *: to his Admiral, which ens 


bled him to make Head againſt the French. The 7 
two Fleets meeting on the 10th of Auguſt came to: m. 


furious Engagement, which ended in great Loſs WF" the 


both Sides. The Regent, a firſt Rate Ship “2, and tie 
Cordeliere commanded by Primauget 3 being grap 
pled, blew up both together, with the Loſs of ever 
' Soul on Board. This Accident happened by th 
deſperaty 


* He fays farther, that it 2 by the Spaniſh Hiſtory that the 
were among them $5000 Arc 
Halberts, which they pitched in the Ground till their Arrows wet 


ſhot, and then took up again to do Execution on the Eneny 


An excellent Part (fays be) of Military Diſcipline, and yet not u 
marked by our Engliſh Chronicles. p. 9. F 


Of 25 Ships, which the King came and viewed at Pon 
mouth. 


„„ by Sir Thomas Knever Maſter of the King l 
*3 Barbarouſly called by our Chronicles, Sir Piers Morgan, {if 
my Lord Herbert, > 11. In this Sea-Fight the Engliſh had 4% 
ps. 


and the French Hollins ſhead giv tional 
the Battle. 9 oninginea gives a large Deſerip 4 


» 
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Z2 
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2 


ers, who carried, beſides their Bom 
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The Admiral having convoyed the Marquiſs cd in the 


Dorſet to Spain, put to Sea again, and arriving o ng 
Xo 


ne fit ſe 


Up 
he fou 
1 grea 
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vn ok XV. 20. HENRY VII. Py 


e Earlf&'cſperate Courage of Primauge?, who fi ading he could 1512. 

& o Not fave his Ship, ſet Fire to the Powder “. 

11 che The Treaty of the London-League ſeemed to be Ferdi- 
ade on Purpoſe to pave the way for Henry to the nand's pri- 


upon 

55 7 onqueſt of Guienne, But Ferdinand had never any — 
une d Iſuch Thoughts. His ſole Aim was to conquer Na- Nara 
Mar, Barre for himſelf, and to employ to that End the Eu- 

d. My 1% Troops he had ſent for into Spain. But as it was 

of teh by no means proper to let Henry know ſo much, he 

ded i had decoyed him with the hopes of recovering Gui- 

ſerm une, in order to induce him to ſend his Troops. 


FT his is the true Reaſon which made Ferdinand ſhow 


C 
. 
* 


aiſs In the Treaty ſo much Diſintereſtedneſs, that all the Be- 
ng ol nefit ſeemed to be on the Side of England. But his Deeds . 
o plun vere very far from correſponding with his Words. '4 
dat th Upon the Marquiſs of Dor ſes Arrival in Guipuſcoa, ni: n any 1 
Arm he found a Commiſſioner of the King's, who paid him A, rifice: te 
h en; Ma great deal of Reſpect, and told him that the Duke 4 %½jůq , 
TV Alva was going to take the Field in order to join we OO 
ie to: him. And indeed the Duke immediately put himſelf 1 


ofs d t the Head of the Spaniſh Army. But inſtead of 
nd dt Hoining the Engliſo who were encamped near Fontara- 
orap with Deſign to beſiege with him the City of Bay- 
F even ene, as was reſolved, he kept at Logrogno on the 
by ta Borders of Navarre, He forthwith intimated to the 
ſperarl ngli/þ General, that the King of Navarre being in 
Alliance with France, it would be too dangerous to 
Peave Navarre behind them whilſt they attacked Bay- 
. nne: That whillt they ſhould be employed in the 
\ws wen Piege, the King of Navarre might let the French in- 
Enem Ito his Dominions, join with them, and by encamp- 
not i ing between the Mountains of Navarre, and the Sea, 
Neut off the Proviſions which ſhould be brought to the 

amp before Bayonne, without being obliged to give 
Battle, if he thought proper: That therefore it 


— w_ „„ — CY 
* > ny * 4 
. 


2 
n 


= — as * 
o — — — 


at Pon 


4 


e Kin would be neceſſary before they undertook the Siege, 
N to 

gan, ſi 4 | 

had % * Upon the loſs of the Regent, the King built a Ship the great- 


riptiond eſt ever known before. Though Buchanan and Leſte ſay, he imi- 
rated James IV King of Scotland in one he had made, but built 
n ſo that they could not make it ſteer, Herbert. p. 11. 
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to try to bring the King of Navarre into the Intereſuſ i 


De 
of their Maſters. Slicd 
Theſe Reaſons were ſo plauſible, that the Marquiſg chin 
of Dorſet was eaſily perſwaded to ſend an Engliſh Off.. c Ale 
cer to the King of Navarre, to require him to ſide WO 
with the Allies. Ferdinand called upon him likewiſe MW. r ; 
but with more haughtineſs, to forſake the King off Com 
France, and come into the League“. The King off Rab 
Navarre replied, that he was reſolved to ſtand Neuf ſiſted 
ter. But the Exgliſb and Spaniſh not ſatisfied with thisk 60 
Anſwer, preſſed him jointly to declare himſelf, ot In 
to put into their Hands four of his Towns for their... 20 
Security, which that Prince would not agree to. SS 
During theſe Negotiations a French Army com. orſot 
manded by the Duke of Longueville, approached thei”. 
Frontiers of Bearn. Whereupon the Marquiſs of Dor 13 
ſet complained to Ferdinand, that the Time which had le 
been loſt in ſolliciting the King of Navarre, had ſerved Rd | 
only to give the French an Opportunity to come and bear 
defend their Borders, and withal he preſſed him to off} 
declare whether he would attack Guienne, purſuant to ich | 
the Treaty of London. Ferdinand anſwered, thai * 
Prudence would not ſuffer him to ſend his Army to Pam; 
Fontarabia in order to beliege Bayonne, and to leave Fact 
his Dominions expoſed to the Invaſions of the French 3 


and Navarrois : That it was much better to pail 
through Navarre and ſecure three or four Places, that 
he might hinder his Enemies from making uſe of that 
Kingdom againſt him: That therefore he wiſhed the 
Engliſh would come and join with the Duke d' Alva 
and that his Army ſhould make the Vanguard, and 
be expoſed to the firſt Dangers : That however th 
Siege of Bayonne would be in no ways retarded, be 
cauſe there was no queſtion but the King of Naarn 
would be glad to ſee himſelf put to ſtraits a little 
that he might be able to clear himſelf to the King ol 
France when he ſhould enter into the League. Where 


upon the Marquiſs of Dorſet, who did not yet ſee * . 


* It was called the Holy League, 
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ere; Deſigns, having called a Council of War, re- 1512. 
lied, That by his Inſtructions he could undertake 
othing againſt the King of Navarre: but if the Duke 
f Alva would paſs through that Kingdom, he might 


rquiſ 
Off. 


D ſide o it if he pleaſed; but for his Part, being already 

ewiſe ear Bayonne, he could not think of taking ſo great 

ng oft Compaſs to go and join him. 

ing o Ferdinand was not ſatisfied with this Anſwer. He The Duke 

Neuf aſted upon what he had propoſed, that the Engliſh / Alva 

th thy roops ſhould come and join his Army, and in the — 

If, r pean while gave Orders to the Duke of Alva to lay na. 

r their ege to Pampeluna, Metropolis of Navarre. Durin 

ce tie Siege, he continually amuſed the Marquiſs of 
comet, with poſitive Promiſes that immediately after 

35 Wc taking of Pampeluna, the Duke of Alva ſhould 

— 


me and join him in order to beſiege Bayonne, Mean Th king 


:h hady ile, the King of Navarre not being in Condition to / Navarre 

ſervel fend himſelf was gone to France, where he made a 5 

hi * reaty with Lewis XII for their common Defence. But : 
m 


coſt him the Town of Salvatierra, and all Bearn, 
ich he was forced to put into the Hands of the 
_ 5 
rmy Vi Pampeluna having ſurrendered by Capitulation on Pampelit- 
o leave 25th of July, Ferdinand, according to his Promiſe, na alen. 


ant do. 


Fr ench duld have ordered the Duke of Alva to go and 

to paß the Engliſb. But the reſt of the fortified Towns 

we = Navarre ſerved him for a Pretence to put it off. So Ferdinand 
O 1 


> Duke of Alva carried on his Conqueſts, whilſt 79-5 0» | 
Engliſbp Troops, though without ſtirring from their 3 
mp, ſerved as a Countenance to his Deſigns. And ; 


hed che | 
* Alva. 


rd, a"ced, though the French, who daily received freſh 
Ver = dplies, ſaw themſelves ſtrong enough to withſtand 
_ Duke of Alva, yer they never dared to enter Na- 


ange, for fear of getting between the Exgliſb and 

a Jirle 8/2745, Wherefore, contented to remain encamped The Duke 
King a, een Bayonne and Salvatierra, they gave the J Alva 
WherWke of Alva all the Leiſure he wanted to over- 8 
tee "n = almoſt all Navarre, 


oL, VII. E Then 
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1512, Then it was that the Marquiſs of Dorſet plainly per Boo 
The Mar- ceived that the King of Arragon acted unfairly, and Refu 
wiſe of chat his Deſign from the very firſt was not to invaddF their 
perceives Guienne, but to conquer Navarre. Ferdinand was veryſi 
Ferdi- ſenſible that his Artifices would in the End be diſco and l 
nand Ar. vered. And therefore, to prevent the Complainti ¶ varr: 
—— which the Engliſh General might make to the King TI 
gets an Or- his Maſter, he had diſpatched an Expreſs to England Proc. 
der for the to give Henry an Account, after his own way, of thai 
prog! whe Affairs of that Country, and to deſire him to ordeq; 
him, his General to act in Concert with him. Henry, whid | 
had received nothing to the _— from the Mary 

quiſs, was eaſily brought to do as Ferdinand deſired 

and ſent Wind/or-Herald with his Orders to the Ge 

neral. 3 

He has a Whilſt the Herald was on his Way, the Duke d 
mind to Alva became Maſter of St. Juan de Pie del Pucru 
goon Preſently after the taking of that Place, Ferdinai 
earn. ſent word to the Marquiſs of Dorſet, that his Arm 
was ready to march into Guienne, and deſired him t 

The Mar- join the Duke of Alva without delay. But the Ma 
quiſs re- quiſs was no longer willing to be impoſed upon. H 


fuſes % knew that the French Army was intrenched betwedl 
help him. 


o ge 
partul 
hile, 
ere 

aſte 
ation, 
T homa 
he ſal 
dark, 

Order: 


n 
Bayonne and Salvatierra, with the River Bidaſſoa 1 "524 
Front, which could not be paſſed but within the Poldier 
view; and that beſides Bayonne was ſo well providd pg the 
with all things, that there was no likelihood of bei Vm 
able to beſiege it. So that what Ferdinand propo is Ge: 
was impracticable, and no more in Effect but the Co Huring 
tinuance of his Artifices. From St. Juan de Pie ¶ ad ma 
Puerto, one could alike march into Bearn by goulc!s wh. 
to the Right, or to Bayonne by taking the Left-haWas on 
Road. So the Duke of Alva's Intent was to enge tho 
the Engliſb to enter Bearn with him, under color fea! 
that there was no other way to draw the Enemies fr ¶Ance, 
their advantagious Poſt, or at leaſt to carry on . Befor 
Siege of Salvatierra. But the Engliſh General haviii full 
no Orders to make War upon the King of Navan ce ! 
either in Bearn or elſewhere, refuſed to join the Meſt oi 
niardi. Ferdinand reaped this Advantage from e Kin 
Reſu f eee 


Vil 
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ani Refuſal, that he caſt the whole Blame upon him, of 15132. 
wad their not attacking Guienne according to the Treaty. 
very After that, the Duke of Alva turning back, went 
liſco and beſieged Estella, the only Place the King of Na- 


la int varre had left. 


King The Marquiſs of Dorſet, full of Indignation at theſe He pre- 

gland Proceedings, and conſidering that his Army grew 79 

of th weaker every Day by Sickneſs and want of Proviſions, England. 
orde of which he was cut very ſhort ſince the War was 

„ Wü carrying on in Navarre, deſired the King to furniſh 

Mar, him with __ for his Return. He had much ado | 
eſired Ito get any, Ferdinand proteſting ſtill againſt his De- | 
1e GeWparture as directly contrary to the Treaty. Mean | 


hile, he was not ſorry for it, ſeeing the Engliſh 
ere almoſt become uſeleſs to him, ſince he was 
aſter of Navarre, Whilſt theſe things were in Agi- 
ation, the Marquiſs of Dorſet falling ill, the Lord 


* 
— 


uke d 
Pu ers 
rdinaiy 


Arm omas Howard took the Command of the Army. At f- arrives 
him he ſame time, as the Troops were juſt going to em- 1 


e Mars 
N. He 2 


dark, the Herald arrived from England with poſitive 

Orders to the General, to obey King Ferdinand in 

betwee very thing he ſhould command. Bur the Army mu- 

aſſoa ining upon this News, it was impoſſible to keep the 

in the Poldiers any longer in Spain; and therefore embark- 

rovidh g them, oy arrived in Exgland in the Month of | 
f bein ovember. Henry was at firſt in a great Paſſion with Henry 


r rr 


% 
—— ad. 


ropoll's General : But being informed of all Particulars berceives 
he Co uring the Campain, he plainly ſaw that Ferdinand * 0: | 
Pie 4d made a Cully of him, and that the Diſintereſted- paſed a: 
y goes which he had affected in the Treaty of the League, "- 
cft-halW'2s only to decoy him the more eaſily into the Snare. 1 
o enge thought proper however to diſſemble the Matter, 


-r colo r tear of giving Ferdinand a Pretence to fide with 
vices france, and ſo leave him in the Lurch. 


7 on uf Before the Year was expired, Ferdinand ſaw himſelf 
1 hai full Poſſeſſion of Navarre, though the King of 
Navan 42 had uſed ſome Endeavours to wreſt that Con- 
the „eit out of his Hands. In the Month of December, 
from e. King of Navarre and Francis Duke of Angoulime 

lieged Pampeluna ; but not being able to take the 


Refuſiſ 
gn Vor. VII. E 2 Place, 


Ferdinand Kingdom to the Spaniards. After Ferdinand was in 
keeps/Na- Poſſeſſion of Navarre, he ſought Pretences to nou und h 
varte. it, but found no better than a Bu of Pope Julius IIB migh 
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512. Place, they were forced to abandon the reſt of the fore, 


make 


who excommunicated John d' Albret King of Navarr, Oppc 
| 


and gave his Kingdom to the firſt that ſhould take i W 
Mezerai affirms, this Bull never appeared; but nWouri 
Lord Herbert ſays, it was dated March 1. 1512. | So dec 
Afﬀairs of We muſt now ſee what paſſed in /taly whilſt Jab ion, 
Italy. nand was conquering Navarre. The confederate Arm Putch 
of the Pope, the King of Arragon, and the Venetian is M 
under the Command of the Viceroy of Naples, takin Which 
the Field in the Month of December, the Pope cauſa ueſts 
the Viceroy to be continually preſſed by Cardin Mlinal 


John de Medicis his Legate to lay ſiege to Bologu Thou 


At length, in ſpite of the Oppoſition of the ViceroWMThe 1 

SE and he . who foreſaw great Diffi cu r to « 
ties in the Execution of that Deſign, the Pope mul ich f 

be complied with; and the Siege of Bologna being u Ho lon 

ſolved upon, the Army of the Allies came before tifWoffere: 

raiſed by City. But Gaſton de Foix Duke of Nemours and G Victoꝛ 
— de vernour of Milan, coming to its relief, compelled Later 
Allies to raiſe the Siege. Some Days after he defeat elaye 

a Venetian Army at Breſcia, and flew Eight Thou All 

He routes ſand Men. At laſt, having found Means to give ii Nnunic 
the Allies, Allies battle near Ravenna, he put them to rout ] x. 
* 5 took the Legale Priſoner: but he was ſlain himſelf ate wl 
1 Battle, as he was too hotly purſuing a Body er as 
La paliſſa Spaniards, who were retreating in good Order. Aft f the 
& Maſter that Prince's Death, la Paliſſe took the Command Fuſing 
©... the Army, and next Day became Maſter of RavenuWheir C 
Whereupon, all the Towns of la Romagna, which tio ſee } 

Pope had taken after the Battle of Agnadel, volunt his w. 

rily ſurrendred to the Cardinal of St. Severin, ue ſaw 


was in the French Army as Legate of the Council WMuitted 
Piſa transferred to Milan, 3 
The Pope The Conſternation at Rome was ſo great, that vi 
riet Cardinals went in a Body to petition the Pope to mii ¶ is inſer 
gem time. a Peace with France, But Julius II had After- gam true, 
which the Cardinals it may be knew nothing of. * =" 
0 


®* It is 


, 
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of thehhfore, all they could get of him was to engage him to 151% 
Was in make ſome feigned Advances in order to gain time, 
| no and hinder the French from marching to Rome, as they 
lius 118 might eaſily have done without fear of meeting any 
Va FI "4 Oppoſition. 
ake [Sy Whilſt Lewis's Affairs ſeemed to be in the moſt Lewis“ 
ut mMWHouriſhing Condition, they were in reality juſt going A_ e 
b; 1 o decay. The Swiſſers egged on by the Cardinal of 75% Swiſ— 
7 ion, preparing to exert their utmoſt to invade the ſers march 
ArmFBDutchy of Milan, la Paliſſe thought it more proper for 1 gone” 
uetian Ius Maſter's Intereſts to go and relieve that Country 124 f 
takin Nvhich was deſtitute of Troops, than to puſh his Con- f 
cauſe Wqueſts in the Eccleſiaſtical State. So, leaving the Car- 
ardini Mlinal of St. Severin in la Romagna, with five or ſix 
Bologu FT houſand Men, he marched with all ſpeed to Milan. 
1cerof The Retreat of the French, when it lay in their Pow- 
1fculFer to come up to the Gates of Rome, inſpired Fulius II 
e mul Frith freſn Courage. From thenceforward he would The Pope 
einge o longer hear a Word of Peace, though Lewis XII any 1 
fore tu offered him the ſame Terms he had done before his a 
nd GV ictory. At this Juncture it was that the Council of opening of 
Iled i Lateran was opened on the 3d of May, it having been #he Coun- 
defeate Mlelayed by reaſon of the Battle of Ravenna. —Y E. 
Tho All proſpect of Peace vaniſhing, the Pope excom- nn 
give i gnunicated Lewis XII, and put France under an Inter- is excom- 
rout u . He uſed for Pretence the Captivity of his Le- municated. 
nſelt Hate who was kept at Milan, where, as much a Priſo- 
Body er as he was, he performed however the Functions 

Aff the Pope's Legate, the Inhabitants of Milan re- 
mand uſing to own the Authority of the Council held in 
RavenuWheir City. It was a terrible Mortification to Lewis, The Coun- 
hich i ſee his Council contemned by his own Subjects: but ## is con- 
volun Aßzhis was but a ſmall Part of the Misfortunes to which — war 
rin, wie ſaw himſelf expoſed this Year. After la Paliſſe had La Ro- 
ouncil Mpuitted Ia Romagna, all the Towns ſubmitted again to magnets 

= 110 

hat I the Pope. 


tis faid that Lewis cauſed certain Nedals to be coined with 
to muß is Inſcription, Perdam Babylonem, I will deſtroy Babylon. Which 
r-gam ly true, ſhows that Rome was not called Babylon tilt by Protej- 


Where. 
forlf E 2 the 
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' 1512.) the Pope. At the ſame time Ferdinand became Maſter ow 
of Navarre, and Lewis was forced to ſend an Army] ately 
into Bearn to hinder the Engliſb and Spaniards from uſe | 
The Empe- invading Guienne. On the other Hand, the Empe- he / 
your's Tour concluded a Truce with Venice, and ſecretly pro- etur 
Truce miſed to withdraw from the French Army a Body of Mila 
gr te German Troops, which he had lent the King for the the 
Wenetians Defence of the Milaneſe. And yet upon the Aſſurance E. 
of theſe Supplies it was that Lewis recalled from Mi. Car 0 
lan part of his own Troops, not doubting but with 
thoſe he left there, and the Germans which the Empe. Pune 

rour had ſent, he ſhould be ſtrong enough to withſtand ere 
his Enemies. Thus the French finding themſelves very Urte. 

weak in the Dutchy of Milan, la Paliſſe had been ob. 
liged to recall the Cardinal of St. Severin, with the Hope 
Body he had left with him, and that was the Cauſe of Mhink 

the Loſs of la Romagna. rom 
The Empe- Mean while, the Swiſſers, to the Number of ſixteen he ! 
rour lets Thouſand Men, began their March about the End of 3 Mont 
— Swiſ- the Month of Auguſt, or the Beginning of September, ditior 
_OT But inſtead of taking the direct Road to the Mila. Pr 
Trent, 7%eſe, the Paſſes whereof they did not queſtionM-**** 
were ſtrongly guarded, they marched to Trent, thro 

which Maximilian let them paſs. Though this, i 

any, was a hoſtile Act, yet was he till willing wi 
hide his Intentions, by telling the French Ambaſſa o 
that his Alliance with the Sw:/ers would not ſufter hin 
to refuſe them free Paſſage through his Dominions;3 
as if that he had made with Lewis XII was to be le 
obſerved. The Swiſſers having paſſed through Tre" 
Than ads went on to Verona, where they joined the Venetian 
proach which done, they marched together towards Milan 
Milan. Whereupon, the French all in Confuſion, not being 
above Ten Thouſand ſtrong, reſolved to retire in 

the fortified Towns, in order to waſte the Enemy'® 
Army by Sieges, till the King ſhould be able to ſent 7 

The Empe- them Supplies, or the Winter, which was coming om 
rour it h- ſhould ſtop the Progreſs of the Allies. But this Re 
draws lis fuge was quickly taken from them, by the Empe. 
roops 5 L ; ; 7 
frow th rour's Orders for his Troops to withdraw im 
lenhch, N54 


5 Book XV. 20. HE NR Y VIII. 71 
aſter | ; i 154. 
rely. Theſe Orders being punctually obeyed, Ia Pa- 512. 
1 * E ie found himſelf ſo weak, that deſpairing of ſaving _ 1 
7 mne. the Milaneſe, he reſolved to repaſs the Mountains and 

« * return to France. The Prelates of the Council ſeeing The coun- 
75 lilan was going to be abandoned, ſuddenly removed i remev- 


| 5 the Council to Lyons by a Decree, and followed the 68 10 Lys 
brance French I. They would fain h ied the _ 
uranc 7-1 Troops. ey would fain have carried the _ , , 


m M., Cardinal de Medicis along with them; but they went qeMedieis 
t with away in ſuch Confuſion and Diſorder, that his Friends mabes hi 
Empe. ound Means to run away with him. After the French Eſcape. 
hſtand Were retired, all the Towns of the Dutchy readily 

| Wurrendered to the Swiſſers and Venetians, except Par- 


es very 


en Ob. ra, Plaiſence, and Reggio, which ſubmitted to the 


th the Pope. On the other Side, Alexander Bentivoglio not 8 

auſe of thinking himſelf ſate any longer in Balogna, departed 5 
From thence with all his Family, leaving the City to Mercy. 

Gxteen Ihe Pope's Mercy. Thus Julius II, who about a 

End of Month before ſaw himſelf in a moſt wretched Con- 

PEE Pa dition, was got to the Height of his Wiſhes by this 

IIa. 8 Turn, which put him in Poſſeſſion of Ra- 


ologna, all la Romagna, and drove the French 


„ renna, 
1 out of 1taly. 

thi: . There remained ſtill four Things to do to render ＋ — 
e he Pope's Happineſs complete; namely, to diſpoſſeſs 7... i 
1g [0 g goes to 
e, he Duke of Ferrara, to reſtore the Sforza's to Milan Rome, ns 
ter hin End the Medicis to Florence ; and laſtly, to chace the ape. 


in ions; Nernans and Spaniards out of Italy. As for the Duke 
„be le, f Ferrara he went of his own accord and put himſelf 
Into the Pope's Hands upon the Faith of a Safe Con- 


1 
1 Teen uct, A piece of Imprudence which would have coſt 


2 1 im dear, had not Fabricius Colonna his Friend deli- 

Xt being o ed him by forcing the Guard fet at the Gate of 

ire ind one to hinder his going out. | 

emp: The French were no ſooner out of Ttaly, but the Congreſs | 
to ſend llies began to diſcover the different Ends they had 1 | 


aimed at in acting againſt France. Upon this Occa- 2% Allies; | 
his Re | | 


lion they judged it proper to have a meeting at Man- 
Empel, where they could agree but upon two Articles, 
n. amely, that Maximilian Sforza eldeſt Son of Lodovico 
2 he Moor, ſhould be ns to Milan, and the es 
3 + 8 


ſubmits to 


ar Rome. 


The Pope's 
Exanperour 


Guicciard, 
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of the Medicis to Florence, In purſuance of the laſf 
Reſolve, the Army of the Allies approaching Fly 
rence, compelled the Florentines to conſent to a Trey 
ty, whereby the Medicis were reſtored to their Coun 
try as Citizens only, and not as Governours. But this 
Cardinal de Medicis having entered the City by Virtui 

of the Treaty, whilſt the Army of the Allies was al 
the Gates, found Means to let in abundance of Off Ron 
cers and Soldiers, and to raiſe a Sedition which madWoſecu 
him Maſter of the City. Whereupon the Govern 
ment was ſettled upon the ſame Foot it was before tha 
Family of the Medicis were baniſhed. 4 
It was a great Step for the Pope to have reſtore 
the Medicis to Florence, and obtained that Forza ſhoulE 
be put in Poſſeſſion of Milan. But this was not e, 


nant, 
Aera 


e Em 


drting 


nough to ſatisfy him. The Duke of Ferrara was ſtil Abo: 
Maſter of his Dutchy, and the Council of Piſa was ſtil Ndeſt 8 
ſitting at Lyons. The Allies therefore muſt be brougi h of t 
to turn their Arms againſt Ferrara, and procure ent o- 


Peace between the Emperour and the Venetians, th I hay 
the Emperour might no longer ſcruple to abando 512, 
his Council. To that Purpoſe the Pope got a ſecon ich 
Meeting to be held at Rome, where he could do on a 
good with reſpect to the firſt Point, becauſe the King Arned, 


of Arragon protected the Duke of Ferrara. Belide i. 
the Yenetians could not agree to find Men and Mone n lo! 
to make the Pope Maſter of that Dutchy. As to tiWpe's 
{ſecond Point, concerning the Peace between the End the 

erour and Venice, he found ſtill greater Difficulties de R 
though he eagerly wiſhed to bring about that Proje n, b. 
for tear one or other of the two ſhould recall ti urch 
French into Italy. But the intolerable Terms the En med 
perour offered the Yenetians, hindered him from ſucWWMnions 
ceeding. In ſhort, the Pope ſeeing his Labour wala; 
in vain, and deſiring at any rate to diſſolve the Coui diſpc 
cal of Piſa, and prevent the French from coming bad d dr: 
into Lal), concluded with the Emperour a League, a. 
Offenſive and Defenſive againſt Venice, By this Tres. 1 
ty, the Emperour engaged to become a principiſi help 
Party in the League of Rome, and agreed chat t acts 


Pope 2 


= 
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: la\WMope ſhoyld keep Parma, Plaiſence, and Reggio, ſav- 151% 
Flo g however the Rights of the Empire. He pro- 
[rexWhiſed to renounce the Council of Piſa, and forſike the 
ou uke of Ferrara and the Bentivoglio's. The Pope ob- 
it thiW&ed himſelf on his Part, to aid the Emperour with 


irtu i his Power, to thunder his Cenſures againſt the Ve— 
as Aran, to declare them excluded out of the League 
Off Rome, and to let alone the Colonna's whom he was 
mad oſecuting for having helped the Duke of Ferrara to 


»werni 
re the i 


ake his Eſcape. The Treaty being ſigned and ra- Tz, En- 
fed, the Biſhop of Gurck as the Emperour's Licu- perour re- 
nant, renounced in the next Seſſion of the Council of 32 


ſtore 


teran, the Aſſembly of Piſa, and revoked whatever ,;; of Piſa. 
ſnoul he Emperour had done towards the calling and ſup- 
not e Myrting it. 
as ſtil About the End of December, Maximilian Sforza, $fornm is 
as ſtil ¶Ndeſt Son of Lodovico the Moor, was put in Poſſeſſi- Yin Po. 
rough of the Dutchy of Milan, purſuant to the Agree- ſeſſion of 

| , Milan. 
cure Hent of the Allies at Mantua. 
s, chu 1 have now run over the Occurrences of the Year Remarks 
bande 512, a Year very remarkable for the ſeveral Turns en he 


ſecond 


ich the Affairs of Italy underwent, and ſtill more 47 572: 
| do nit 


on account of the Behaviour of the Princes con- 


e King rned, whereby one may ſee their different Charact- 
Zelidey$. Lewis XII was over-ſcrupulous, which made 
Mone n loſe the Opportunity of putting it out of the 
to ti Mppe's Power to hurt him, and which in the End pro- 
1e Em d the Cauſe of the Loſs of the Milaneſe. Julius II 
cultie de Religion ſubſervient to his immoderate Ambi- 


Proje n, by uſing the Glory of God and the Good of the 
call ti reb as a Cloak to gratify his Paſſions. Having 
he EM med a League to reſtore the Venetians to their Do- 
m ſue nions, to the Glory of God and Exaltation of the 
our WlF!/iian Faith, he made another on the ſame Pretenſe, 
ie Covi diſpoſſeſs them of all they had recovered. Ferdi- 
ng bac drew Henry VIII into a War for the Pope's De- 
League, and to procure Guienne for the Crown of Eng- 
is Treu, But he ordered it ſo as to make the War ſerve 
»rincip ul help himſelf to Navarre. The Emperour Maxi mi- 
chat te acted with no greater Sincerity. His Behaviour 

Was 


4 . 


5 


Book 


derour': 
c evide! 
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was the more extraordinary, as it was to Lewis XI 
alone that he was indebted for all he had conqueret 


in Italy, after the League of Cambray. Nay, the ve: len 
ry keeping his Conqueſt was wholly owing to the con. Tro 
tinual Supplies that Prince furniſhed him with. An, ther H 
= he no ſooner ſaw him upon the Decline, but h ubſerv1 
ent his Hand to puſh him down the Precipice in the pred / 
moſt ungrateful manner in the World. *Tis ſaid tha” belie 
he had a Book wherein he wrote down in red Letten em 4e 
the Injuries he received from the King of Fran Fiu, . 
But I cannot tell in what colour Lewis XII ſhou Sage 
have writ in his Book the Wrong Maximilian did hin” the 
upon that Occaſion. As for Henry VIII he was cer, 
tainly the Dupe both of the King of Arragon and «if Who 
the Pope. But what is more ſtrange, after Ferdinaulf nce ſh 
and Julius Il, by their Artifices had ingaged thalfpect? 
Prince in a League againſt France, as ſoon as Mat poſed u 
ters had taken ſuch a Turn that they ſtood no longs hat ha 
in need of his Aſſiſtance, they thought no more d Poing 
him than if there had been no ſuch Perſon in MH if | 
World. In all the Negotiations between the Allis N- 
whether at Mantua or Rome, ſince the Retreat of th heir Si 
French, Cardinal Banbridge was never called to then 0 Bru, 
neither was there any mention of the King of En: $i Fox 
land. The Pope and King of Arragon, ſatisfied wit pj 4uf 
having chaſed away the French, left Henry in th geret D 
Lurch, without troubling themſelves about his Con erned 
cerns. It even appears that he had no notice of thei eckone 
Negotiations. We ſee in the Collection of the Publid _ 
As, that on the 1oth of November, he till gag 2 
full Powers to his Ambaſſadors at ſeveral Courts, uM uded | 
treat about a League in Favour of the Pope, at tk 12 al 
very Time when the Pope threw up all Care of ti e : I 
Intereſts of England. About this Time Henry ſigne Nad ſo 
Letters Patenis declaring that he entered into tf Imſelf 
League concluded at Rome a Year before, thoug $1 
ſince that, Julius II was in poſſeſſion of Ravenna, i | £1 ſo 
la Romagna, Parma, Plaiſence, Reggio, and thoug r 
his Deſires had been accompliſhed by the Loſs Lu, 2 


had ſuſtained, of Genoa and Milan, and by the Em 
perour} 
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jerour”s renouncing the Aſſembly of Piſa. Thus it 1512. 
5 evident that he was the Dupe of all theſe Intrigues. 


u N | 
* 4 le lent, without knowing any Thing of the Matter, 
con Troops to Ferdinand to conquer Navarre. On the 

And ther Hand, the Terror of his Arms was wonderfully 
ut þ ubſervient to the Pope's Deſigns, inaſmuch as it hin- 
in Wered Lewis XII from keeping in 1taly Troops which 
1 th, believed he had need of to defend his own King- 
eiten, om againſt the Engliſh. This was the real Aim of 


| Fulius and Ferdinand, and Henry was blind enough to 
ſhoul Ingage without any Neceſſity, in a War with France 


Wor their Intereſt, imagining he was acting for his 
x DWn. 


ST I Wh Id 
nd o would not have thought that Henry's Experi- Henry 
dina << ſhould have made him wiſer and more circum- /*fers 
] tha pect ? And yet he ſuffered himſelf to be farther im- en * 
Ma poſed upon by theſe very Princes, who let him know be * 
hat having nothin 1 impoſe 
long:f S g more to fear in {zaly, they were hen. 


Poing to join all their Forces to invade France, and 
lat if he would act likewiſe, he might eaſily recover 
uienue and Normandy. Henry being perſwaded of 
Weir Sincerity, diſpatched out of Hand Ambaſſadors 


of i: 

then e Bruſjels, to conclude a League againſt France with 
f En ne Pope, the Emperour, the King ot Arragon, Charles 
4 will df Auſtria Sovereign of the Low-Countries, and Mar- 


ct Dutcheſs Dowager of Savoy his Aunt, who go- 


in ti: : wy f 

s Con rerned his Dominions during his Minority. Henr 
© dhell feckoned that the Execution of the Treaty he ſhould 
Pur Pake with them would immediately follow the Con- 
1 gall luſion. But we ſhall ſee hereafter, that if they con- 


on oo luded the League, it was only to draw Money from 
M 1 and to leave him to carry on the War by him- 
of ii 5 He was young and unexperienced, but withal 
ge 8 good an Opinion of himſelf, that he thought 
mg im elf Wiſer than his Council. Beſides, he had plen- 
thou of 2 in his Coffers. What could Per- 
1a, 1 5 o ſubtle as Julius, Maximilian, and Ferdinand, 
nt re better than to have to do with ſuch a Prince as 
5 Lui ef ? We have already ſeen this very Year 1512, 
he En well they knew how to make a good uſe of ſo 


2eroury favours 
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favourable a Diſpoſition, and we ſhall ſee in the faith 7 
lowing Years how little the better he was himſelf fu Venry 
what he might have learnt by Experience during Ring 


The Parli- Courſe of this. But however, being reſolved to carni ally th 


ament 
gives the 


King Mo- 


ne y 
Herbert. 


Bull in fa- 


the War into France, he aſſembled the Parliament o 
the 4th of November, in order to demand an Aid ( 
Money. Shortly after, the Commons, without exi{Wparing 
mining too cloſely the Reaſons which induced him vaſe th: 
take up Arms, granted him a Sub/idy * and a PalWport r 
Tax *1 upon all his Subjects, to defray the ChargMWith I 
of the War. Preten 

During the Seſſion of the Parliament, Henry u furniſt 


eing. 
hate; 


eee 


vour of the ceived a Bull from the Pope, who to encourage hi fome c 


King. 


AR. Pub. 
XIII. 343. 


Henry 
tries iu 
vai ro 


to puſh the War vigorouſly againſt France, granted pn it v 
plenary Indulgence to all his Subjects that ſhould a nd w 
him with their Perſon or Purſes. This was all n Inc 
Aſſiſtance he had from the Pope towards a War, t$omun 
ſole Motive whereof, as they pretended, was the DyWtand 
fence of the Church. Had al 

Nothing more remains to finiſh the Account of ti eceſſa 
Occurrences of this Year, but to ſay a Word of ti{Wnterel 
Meaſures Henry took with regard to Scotland, Fiſable 

Whilſt Henry came to a Reſolution to carry the WA Keep © 
into France, he uſed his utmoſt Endeavours to keep i termin 


prevent a à good Underſtanding with the King of Scotland. g Mome 


Ruprure it was next to impoſſible that England ſhould be in Veen 
ws Scot- TED ; wi Pf han 
and. q 
Herbert. | 1 olour 
* Two Fiſteens and four Demies. A Fifteenth or Quinzime, 1 NMWife © 


Tax of Money laid upon a City, Burrough, or other To argeſt 


through the Realm, and ſo called becauſe it amounted to a ffieuf as 10 
Part of that which the City or Town hath been valued at of ol 

and therefore every Town knew what a Fifteenth for themſen ent 
did amount to, which was in proportion to the Land or Ciro At! 


belonging to it. Thus Cambden ſays of Bath, Geldabat pro vizi II, 
bidis. Whereas a Subſidy was raiſed upon every particular Mu 8 
Goods or Lands, and therefore was uncertain, becauſe the EA. — 
of every particular Man is uncertain. Cowel's Dict. Pot re: 
*: Every Duke was to pay 10 Marks, an Earl 5 Pounds, a L hat 
4 Pounds, a Knight four Marks, every Man valued at 800, nroad 
Goods, four Marks; and ſo after that rate down to him who 
40 Shillings in Wages, who paid 12 Pence; after which every d to F 
dpove 15 Years of Age, paid 4 Pence. Herbert, p. 11 
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he fol ich France, and Scotland not interpoſe. However, 1513. 
elf f Vienry imagined that by the Aſſurances he gave the 
ng ing of Scotland, that he intended to obſerve punctu— 
carr !ly the Treaty of Peace, he ſhould prevent him from 


ent offÞcing concerned in the Quarrel. James let him think 
Aide 1 hatever he pleaſed, and in the mean time he was pre- 
It ex;M&aring to aſſiſt Fance by a powerful Diverſion, in 
him u . aſe that Kingdom was attacked. Upon the firſt Re- 
2 Pall Wort that the King of England was going to quarrel 
-hargalf ith Lewis XII, James took care to be provided with 


Pretences to break with him. The Affair of Breton 


wy n furniſhed him with one, and he endeavoured to find 
ze hi ome others. Bur the true Reaſon which put him up- 
inted pn it was, that for ſome Ages paſt, the Kings of Eng- 
uld ai Hand were grown ſo powerful, and had ſhown ſo great 
all un Inclination to unite all Great Britain under their 
ar, Dominion, that Scotland could ſcarce hope to with- 
rhe Du tand them but by the Aſſiſtance of France, which 


ad all along protected her. It was therefore more 

t of ui heceſſary than juſt for Scotland to continue firm to the 
of ul Intereſts of France, and not ſuffer that Crown to be 
Hiſabled from aſſiſting her Allies. Wherefore, to The Kin 

cep cloſe to this Maxim, James IV, who had de- 9 Scot. 


he WK 


keep ul ermined to go to Jeruſalem, laid aſide his Deſign the land pre- 
1d, z Moment he heard there was like to be a Rupture be- 3 


in WA geen France and England. He equipped a Fleet out 
wi f hand, which he intended to ſend to France, under 
Folour of making a Preſent of it to Queen Ann, 

Lime, ü Wife of Lewis XII. But this Fleet, in which was the 
der To argeſt Ship that had ever been ſeen upon the Sea, 
Hau ras loſt or diſabled by a Storm and the ill Manage- 


f on a 
emden nent of the Admiral. 


or Ca. At laſt, Henry having proclaimed War with Lewis james 
2 II. James concluded a League againſt him with concludes a 
ular "France, the 22d of May this Year. Shortly after he Leg 
Pot ready an Army, but without making known for . 
14 Nat it was deſigned. His Intent was to make an 3 
road into England as ſoon as Henry had ſent his Forces 
every op ©? France. Henry having notice of this EO, 

= ent 


1512. 
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The 
ſent two Ambaſſadors ® to Scotland, under colour Marre, u 
ſettling ſome light Differences, but in reality to ſounWenjoy h 
the King's Intentions. The Ambaſſadors having Lewis 


quainted King James that their Maſter was ſomewhaMo let h 
jealous of the Armament, as if it was made in favouWnake 1 
of France, James replied, That being equally an And pa 
ly to both Crowns, his Deſign was to keep an . ing o 
Neutrality. The Ambaſſadors prayed him to ginfWnight | 
that Anſwer in Writing; but he refuſed, on preteno eace, 
it would give Umbrage to the King of Fran inand 
Shortly after, Henry learnt by his Spies that a Leagi Allies, 
was concluded between Franc? and Scotland, and l&Keace z 
even got a Copy of the Treaty“ So, plainly pet The 
ceiving that a War with S:o:7and was unavoidable, HHrom h 
ſent the Earl of Surry into the northern Parts wit that wi 
Power to levy an Army, and act againſt Scotland i Matter 


caſe of Neceſlity. End tha 

1513. The Occurrences of the Year 1512 made greif ut he 
Views and Alterations in the Intereſts of the Princes who had What he 
. Share in them, and conſequently in their Views auf cace. 


CES, 
-| Julius 


Meaſures. | Wo emb 

Julius II, pleaſed with having chaced the French of ew Le 
of Italy, and with having ſo largely increaſed he had 
Power, by the Acquiſitions of ſo many Places, wa roop 
intent however upon ſubduing Ferrara. That done grea 
he hoped with the help of the Yenetians and Flore gagem 
tines to be ſtrong enough to drive the Emperour of The 
of Venice, though he had lately joined in a League a Cc 
with him. As for the reſt, he had no manner Their 


Thought to make Conqueſts upon France; his ſoWishied 


Aim was to find Lewis XII Work enough at home, an f the! 
to diſſolve entirely the Remains of the Council of Piu he ſan 
which however was ſcarce worth minding, ſince i e. 
falling off of the Emperour. Privinę 
3 ion of 
T um tc 


night 

Doctor Nicholas Weſt Dean of Windſor is on! I by ny Be 
Lord Herbert and ode | * nnn © _ 
See the Articles in my Lotd Herbert, p. 12, of the Conf 
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The King of Arragon's ſole View was to keep Na- 1512. 
arre,which he had lately conquered. To enable him to / Ferdi- 
W-njoy his Conqueſt in Peace, the only way was to keep 

zwis XII employed elſewhere, or to prevail with him 


. VII 


our « 
| ſound 
ing ai 


newhi go let him alone. To that Purpoſe it was neceſſary to 
favoll nake uſe of the Terror of the Arms of the Allies, 
an And particularly of the King of England, that the 
n exa Ning of France being attacked from ſeveral Quarters, 
o gu night be brought of his own accord to ſue to him for 
reteno Peace, and leave him in Poſſeſſion of Navarre, Fer- 
Fran hinand would not have much ſcrupled to abandon the 
Leagu Allies, provided he could obtain at that rate ſuch a 
and eace as he wanted. 


The Emperour ſought only to draw Money both «© ;he 
rom his Friends and Enemies. He was very ſenſible Emperone. 
ts will that with his own Forces alone, it would be a difficult 

and i Matter for him to make Conqueſts upon the Venetians; 

Ind that the Pope, though his Ally, did not deſire it. 

Hut he kept mightily upon the Reſerve with them, 

> had What he might procure the larger Sums by making a 

ws an Peace. On the other Hand, he made it his Buſineſs 

Mo embroil Matters as much as poſſible, and to make 

uch ou ew Leagues, becauſe in all the Treaties of that kind 

ſed Hie had Money ſtill given him to maintain imaginary 


Y Per 
ble, h 


2 great 


es, wlll roops, which he never ſet on foot, at leaſt not in 

done great Numbers as he was bound to do by his En- 

Flore gagements. 

zur ou The Venetians were extremely deſirous to put an end of the Ve 
Leaguf go a deſtructive War, which quite exhauſted them. netians. * 


-- 4 Eee oo 


WI heir ſole Aim was to bring the Emperour to be ſa— 
Wified with a round Sum of Money for the Reſtitution 
me,an{Wt their Towns, and thereby to put their State upon | 
of Pi he ſame Foot that it was before the League of Cam- e 
nce ti ray. But as the Emperour could not think of de- 
Priving himſelf of an Inlet into 1:aly by the Reſtitu- 
5 ion of theſe Places, it was their Buſineſs to compel 
Tü im to it in ſome Meaſure, by new Leagues which 
Night make him apprehenſive of loſing them without 
ed by u ny Benefit to himſelf. But as this was the ſole View 
e Con Ft che Senate, they were always ready to break _ 


nner ( 
his folk 


* 
4 3% 


Book 
his De 
the P 
from 


erful 


Prince who ſhould not be able to do without their Help Inde 


„ And therefore it was their Intereſt to keep the Kino nfs 
Ub of France at a Diſtance, and to oppoſe all his Attempi Id his 
to recover Milan. Ivoſe a 
of the Lereis XII vexed to the Heart at the good Succek 3 
Fans of of his Enemies in Italy, wanted of all things to reco- preten 
trance. ver Genoa and Milan, To compaſs his Ends, he muf Was n 
needs have the Aid of the Yenetians, the Emperour, ing 
or the Swiſſers. It was moreover neceſſary ſo to haſten on her 
the Concluſion of Matters with one or other of the Sucl 

two laſt, as that the Expedition againſt the Milan 
might be made in the Beginning of the Spring, foi how b 
fear it ſhould be prevented by the War the King of 
England was preparing againſt him in Picardy. ful Fe 
of Henry Of all Lewis's Enemies Henry was the only one whoſMince 
VIII. thought of making Conqueſt upon France, prepoſte 
rouſly imagining that his Allies would make Diver 
ſions in ſeveral Places, on purpoſe to pave the Way 
for him to his Deſigns. But he did not yet know ere r 
them well enough. The Yenetians had been excludelÞWhemſc 
out of the League which he had lately entered into into th 
The Pope and King of Arragon had no mind to at. 
tack France, but only to create Lewis Troubles which And y 
might hinder him from turning his Thoughts to Ha ilian, 
It was purely upon this account that they feigned to befWnow | 
willing to ſecond the King of England. As for Maxi. 
milian, Henry and his Council muſt needs have ſhuteprt 1 
their Eyes voluntarily, to be able to flatter themſelve|MWince h 

with the Proſpect of any Aſſiſtance from him. 1 
of the James IV King of Scotland, ſeeing France juſt upon fing tl 
Is of 4 che Point of being attacked by the King of England im a, 
cotlang. was getting ready to aſſiſt her, deeming his own and: 
that Kingdom's Intereſts to be inſeparable. He plain is G1 
erceived that Henry courted him only to hinder him I ſſign 
Finn having any thing to do in the Quarrel, and he 
was willing to let him entertain hopes of ſucceeding in 
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1513. all their Engagements, as ſoon as the Emperour would 
hearken to Reaſon. 

Of the The Swiſſers thought only ho to ſupport Sforza x 

Swiſſets. Milan, that they might have always in that Dutchy | 
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vi Book XV. 20. HENRY VIII. $1 
"his Deſign. But he was determined however to break 1513s 
woullB the Peace, ſooner than leave a Kingdom in danger, 

from which alone he could expect a ſpeedy and pow- 
a WM erful Protection in caſe of need. It is true he had 
tchy 4 made a Peace with Henry VII, and renewed it with 
Help Henry VIII: But it was when theſe Princes had no 

King Quarrel with France, his antient and conſtant Ally. 
emptIn his Opinion, Henry by attacking France on ſet Pur- 
poſe and frivolous Pretences, violated indirectly the 
uccels Peace he had made with Scotland. Ar leaſt, James 
' reco-Wprecended that by ſigning a Peace with Eng/and, he 
> mulWwas not bound to forſake France every time the 
erour King of England ſhould take it in his Head to fall up- 
haſtenÞMon her. 
of the Such were the Diſpoſitions of all theſe Potentates 
lilaneſſ in the Beginning of the Year 1513. We muſt ſee 
g/ lofnow by what means each tried to attain his Ends. 
ing r his new Scene will fet before us no leſs Variety, art- 

ful Fetches, Tricks and Arrtifices than the former, 
e whofWince the Actors and Perſonages will be the ſame all 
poſte. Halong. 

Diver Whilſt Henry was preparing in good earneſt for the The Ene 
> Way ar he was to carry into France, his pretended Allies 79%” fer 
knovÞrere minding their own Affairs, without concerning 7 L 
cluded #hemſelves es his Intereſts. Since he had entered X11. in or- 
d into. Wnto the League of Rome, one would think the Allies der #o de- 
| to-a-Bhould have done nothing without his Knowledge. Guicciard, 
which And yet Julius II had joined in a League with Maxi- | 

d [tal hilian, and excluded the. Venetians, without letting him 
1 to be gtnow any thing of the Matter. 


Maxi. In the Beginning of the Year 1513, the Emperour 
e ſhutept no longer any Meaſures with his new Allies, 
nſelves N 
von new Terms. e offered to aſſiſt him in recove- 
ſt uponſing the Milaneſe, provided Lewis in return would aid 
gland bim againſt the Yenetians. Moreover, he demanded 
wn andere, Lewvis's ſecond Daughter, for Charles of Auſtria, 
rs is Grandſon, and that for her Dower Lewis ſhould 
er him f ſſign him all his Right to Milan and the Kingdom of 
and he Naples. But that che Performance of the Treaty 
— Vor. VII. * might 
51 


ince he ſent and 7 * a freſh League to Lewis XII 


<a — — — ——— — 


Lewis 
bries in 
vain to 
win the 
Swiſlers. 
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might not entirely depend upon the Faith of the King 
of France, he required that the Princeſs ſhould be imme- 
diately put into his Hands, and that Cremona and all 
Gi-rradadda ſhould be given up to him as ſoon as the 
Dutchy of Milan ſhould be recovered. Certainly, one him, 


can't but admire at the Emperour's Aſſurances in 91 
making theſe Propoſals. He had not been able hi- £910! 
therto to carry on the War againſt Venice without the Lie 


Aſſiſtance of Lewis XII; nay, he thought he had ſtill Mila, 
need of his Help, and yet he made him an Offer of W. 
his Aid to recover the Milaneſe. But upon what Terms? ſent a 
Why, after Lewis ſhould have been at a vaſt Expence Term 
to recover that Dutchy, he ſhould give it up to the 
Emperour's Grandſon with his Right to Naples. This he wo 
is called uſing People like downright Cullies. But teadil) 
after the Trick Maximilian had lately played Lewis ſelves 
XII, it is not very probable that he believed his Of. {by rea 
fers would be accepted. In all likelihood he made &relent 
them purely to hinder Lewis from joining with the | 
Venetians. At the ſame time he had a mind to raiſe 
their Jealouſy, and put them under Apprehenſions of 
his uniting with France, to the End their Fears might 
induce them to make the better Bargain with him. 
Lewis XII hearkened to theſe Propoſals, as if he] e 
had ſome Deſign to accept them, becauſe he thereby W 
hoped to create Suſpicions in the Swiſſers and Veneti. Fi 
ans, and bring them the ſooner to ſide with him. As 
for the Venetiaus, they deſired nothing better than to 
Join in a ſtrict League with. France, and if any thing 
retarded the Negotiation, it was only the Proſpect of 
becoming Friends with the Emperour, in which caſe 
they would have gladly renounced all ſorts of Leagues. 
As for the Swiſſers, it was not poſſible for Lewis XIII 
to win them over to his Side, though he offered them I 
more than they had at firſt demanded of him. Beſides 
the Averſion they had conceived againſt him, ther} 
Affairs were much bertered, ſince the Reſtoration of 
Sforza at Milan, Whilſt that Prince was in Exile, 
it was a pretty doubtful Caſe whether in 2 Policy) 


they ought to engage in a War with France for his . 


„ into th 
ſake. 8 | 
3 V OL, 


hs ta ca 
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ſake. But ſince he was in Poſſeſſion of the Dutchy 1513, 
Z through their Means, their Honour and Intereſt re- 
quired that they ſhould exert their utmoſt to ſupport 
him, But however, Lewis's Negotiation with the 
8 Swiſers coming to nothing, he was under a Neceſſity 
to join in a League either with the Emperour or with 
Venice, otherwiſe he could hardly expect to recover 
Milan. | 
= Whilſt theſe things were in Agitation, the Yenetians Propeſals 
| ſent and propoſed a League to him upon the ſame 3 . 
Terms with that of the Year 1498; namely, that Lewis XII 
they would aid him to recover the Milaneſe, provided 
he would give up Cremona and Gierradadda. Lewis 
readily liſtened to their Offers; but the Venetians them- 
ſelves were not in haſte to bring Matters to an Iſſue, 
by reaſon of the Circumſtances they ſaw themſelves in 
Preſently after. 
The King of Arragon having had good Intelligence Guicciard. 
df what paſſed between Lewis XII and the Yenetians, | 
Pave the-Emperour notice of it, and adviſed him to 
pffer Verona to the Venetians for a Sum of Money, 
This was the Subject of a pretty long though fruit- 
geſs Negotiation. | 
S Whilſt the Affairs of Italy were in this State of Death of 
ncertainty, Julius II, who was preparing to lay Julius II. 
Piege to Ferrara in the Beginning of the Spring, died 
n the 2 1ſt of February, having firſt kindled a Flame 
ine! Which his Death was not able to extinguiſn“. As parma 
Hon as the News reached the Viceroy of Naples, who and Plai- 
as {till wich his Army in Lombardy, he approached —＋ 7 
Faiſence, and entering without Oppoſition, he reſtored 55 
at Place to the Duke of Milan. Parma quickly Milan. 
plowed the Example of Plaiſence, and was likewiſe 1 
Flivered up to the ſame Prince. No body was in 
rte to ſend Aſũſtance to the future Pope, to keep 


* He took the Name of Jalius from his Inclination to War, 
= commanded his Army in Perſon againſt ihe French; and, tis 
. as he marched over a Bridge on the Tiber, hethrew St. Peter's 
WH into the River, and called tor St. Paul's Sword. 


_ 
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theſe Places for him. On the 114 the Princes 
of Italy could not ſee without Uneaſineſs, that th: 
Popes had got footing in Lombardy, under a Pretenſ 
which might upon Occaſion be made uſe of againſt i 
the major Part of them. 4 = 
Leo X. On the 11th of March Cardinal John de Medici, 
Pee. who eleven Months before had been taken Priſoner u 
4 4 3 Fs the Battle of Ravenna, was elected wh and took th; 
Uh. * Name of Leo X. He was but thirty ſeven Years old: 
He had however a great deal of Experience, having 
been employed in divers important Affairs in the lat 
Pontificate, He was neither ſo fiery nor ſo haughty a 
Julius II his Predeceſſor, but he was much more an 
ful and cunning. I ſhall have occaſion to add to hi 
Portraiture ſome Strokes which will more fully ſhoy 
his Genius and Character. 
Truce for Before the Death of Julius II, Ferdinand was buf 
one Tear jn contriving a Plot which exactly ſquared with tk 
5 — Reputation he had got in the World. Since the B: 
Ferdinand ginning of the Year he had ſent two Monks to Fra 
Guicciard: to make ſome Overtures to Lewis XII, by means d 
Queen Ann, to whom they had Acceſs. But as Leu 
plainly perceived it was not poſſible to make a Pe: 
or even a Truce with Ferdinand, without leaving hin 
in Poſſeſſion of Navarre, he had appeared at firſt 
ry backward. But at length, having conſidered ti 
he could hardly expect to recover the Dutchy of 
lan, whilſt the King of Arragon ſhould be his Eneny 
becauſe it was he that ſer the King of England his So 
in-law to work, he determined, though not withol 
Reluctance, to conclude with him a Truce for a Ye 
on Condition that the King of England ſhould be T 
cluded in it, and that Italy ſhould be excepted out of 
He reckoned, that during this Truce, he ſhould hf 
leiſure enough to re- conquer the Dutchy of Mila i 
which done, he ſhould be able to defend his own Ku 
Ferdinand dom againſt the Eg/ih, Nothing was farther fi 
includes Henry's Thoughts than ſuch a Truce, which wolf 
Hevty have broke all his Meaſures, and yet Ferdinand dou Plies 


without ; a : | 
bis Know. ed not to act in his Name, as if he were ſure he vo till po 
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lj ui 1513. Spaniſh Army was ſtill in the Service of the League, 
1 But this was only to prepare People to ſee with leſs 
#0 Surprize and Indignation, the private Truce he had 
10 juſt made with France, without imparting it to the 


Mt Allies. | forme 
„ The Eyes of all the World were fixed upon the new concl 
13 Pope, to ſee what Courſe he would take. But he did Time 
Rik. not leave the Politicians long in ſuſpence. Though nice 
10 when he was but a Cardinal, he did not altogether ap- W them 
Wl prove of Julius I's Conduct, he purſued his Schemes M his In 

i however as ſoon as he got his Place. He was doubly able 
g concerned to keep the French out of Italy: Firſt, as could 
ith Pope, fince Neighbours ſo powerful could not but be Franc 
10 formidable to him. Secondly, as Head of the Houſe ¶ he ſoo 
10 of the Medicis, he had Cauſe to fear that if Lewis XIII Ve, 
i" ſhould recover the Milaneſe, he would undertake to Arms 
i reſtore the Florentines to their Liberty. In a Word War 
ti he wanted to put an End to the Council of Piſa, which M and k 
"y be could not do, but by embroiling Lewis XII in rouſly 

| Wars, which ſhould compel him to make his Peace would 


with the Church. Ferdinand had likewiſe the ſame what! 
Views, that he might keep the King of France at à fore 
Diſtance from Navarre, Rouſſillon, and the Kingdom them, 
of Naples. As for the Emperour, it was his Intereſt in all 
to put it out of the Power of France to aid the Ven. from 
!/2ns, But they had none of them any deſire to carry {be the 
the War into France, but only to order Matters ſoÞotiate 
that it might be done at another's Expence. verneſ, 
EI To that Purpoſe they all with one Accord caſt their Þperour 
lies try ro Eyes upon Henry VIII, as a Prince extremely proper and th 
ingage to put their Deſigns in Execution. He had ready-Mo- by the 
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4 ney, warlike Subjects, and could with eaſe tranſpon nothe 
Made. Troops into ſome Part of France remote from the till it 
Borders of Spain and Italy. In fine, he burned with as thi 
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an eager Deſire to ſignalize himſelf by illuſtrious Ac: the Ki 
ih tions, and ſcrupled not to ſhow it publickly. Even the pr 
Kit one of them therefore laboured with all his Might tÞ&s it w 
10 confirm him in the Deſign he had formed, to wage Leagu 


War with France, by giving him Hopes that the) Pout᷑ t 
wauld ſecond him with Vigour, though nothing = Nas as 
6 | tarthe! i 
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VII. 
1gue. WY farther from their Thoughts. Les X was no ſooner 
| lefs in the Papal Chair, but under colour of notifying his 
had Promotion, he ſent him a Letter, aſſuring him that 
the he was fully determined to adhere to the League 
formed by Julius II his Predeceſſor, and moreover to 
e new conclude a new one with England. But at the ſame 
e did Time he preſſed the Emperour to make a Peace with 
ough Venice, and negotiated with the Venetians to hinder 
r ap- ¶ them from joining with France, promiling to uſe all 
emes WM his Intereſt with the Emperour to get them an honour- 
oubly able and advantagious Peace. All theſe Practices 
ſt, as could not be managed ſo privately but the King of 
ut be France had ſome Intelligence of them, inſomuch that 


Touſe Þ he ſoon grew exceeding jealous of the new Pope. 


XIII Henry did not want much Sollicitation to carry his 
ce to Arms into France, He had already reſolved upon a 
Vord, War in his Mind. So finding the Pope, Emperour, 
which and King of Arragon promiſed him to proceed vigo- 
II in rouſly on their Parts, he did not queſtion but it 
Peace would be a fair Opportunity to recover good Part of 

ſame what his Predeceſſors had formerly loſt. And there- 
at 2 fore he readily agreed to form a new League with 


gdom them, not on account of the Affairs of Italy, which 
iterelt in all Appearance he was ſick of, but to attack France 
Vene. from ſeveral Quarters. But that the League might 
carry {be the more ſecret, it was agreed that it ſhould be ne- 
ers ſogotiated at Mechlin, between Margaret of Auſtria Go- 


verneſs of the Low-Countries, authorized by the Em- 
t their perour her Father, and the Ambaſſadors of England, 
proper and that afterwards it ſhould be approved and ratified 
y-Mo- by the Pope, the Emperour and Ferdinand. This was 
nſpon another Snare laid for Henry, which he perceived not 
m the till it was too late to avoid it. Though Ferdinand 
d with ras then upon the Point of concluding the Truce with 
us Ac- the King of France, he made himſelf however one of 
Ever] the principal Parties in this League, as repugnant 
ght tof s it was to the Truce. The Subſtance of rhe few 
wage TLeague concluded at Mechlin on the 5th of April, a- 


t they Pout the fame Time the Truce was ſigned at Ort hex, 
ng was as as follows. 
farther F 4 That 
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League 
concluded 
at Mech- 
lin be- 
tween the 
Allies and 
Henry. 
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That within thirty Days after the Date of this Trea- 
each of the Conſedrates ſhould proclaim War with 
hs King of France, and within two Months ſhould in- 
vade him, out of Ttaly, viz. the Pope in Provence or 
Dauphine : The Emperour in ſome other fit Place: 
The King of Arragon in Bearn, Guienne, or Languedoc: 


The King of England in Guienne, Normandy, or Picar. Th 
dy, and that their Armies ſhould be ſtrong and well JW ro 4: 
provided with all Things. and r 
That the Emperour (if he had not yet done it) He d 
ſhould revoke all that he had done in Favour of the ſuffic 
Council of Piſa. This plainly ſhows how little Henry ot the L 
his Plenipotentiaries knew of what paſſed at Rome, ſince ¶ derat 
it was now three Months or above that the Emperou Reaſ- 
had abandoned that Council. | = that 
That the Pope ſhould thunder his Cenſures againſt Þ nothi 
all the Oppoſers of this League and Abettors of the ſter, 
oppolite Party. it ex 
That to defray the Charge of the War the King of King 
England ſhould give the Emperour a Hundred Thou. to ta 
ſand Crowns of Gold, at three Payments, Thirty fie his E 
Thouſand preſently after the War ſhould be declared Wor 
as much more when the War ſhould be begun, an it anc 
Thirty Thouſand within three Months after. Com 
That the Emperour did not intend to enter into th cerve: 
League as Guardian to Charles his Grandſon. the ſa 
That the Emperour and King of Ergland.ſhould u] Artic 
tify the Treaty within a Month, and the Pope an and ) 
woe of Arragon within two Months, with this e- the f 
preſs Declaration, that in caſe the Pope and King d ther | 
Arragon ſhould not ratify the Treaty by the Time upon 
appointed, it ſhould however be in Force between ti the g 
Emperour and King of England. from 
Laſtly, the Confederates renounced all Exception that 
whatever, and particularly that which might be mad On 
to another's ſtipulating for them. 2 Po 
Never perhaps was ſeen more Inſincerity than then thus 
was in this whole Negotiation, ſince of all the Conf. come 
derates none but Henry alone intended to keep hi them 
Word. Leo X ratified not the Treaty. Ferdinai on b 


refuſe 
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refuſed to ſtand to what his Ambaſſadors had done, 


VII. 


rea- 
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with as we ſhall ſee preſently. As for the Emperour, he 
d in- ¶ got the — from the King without troubling him- 
ice or 8 (elf about performing his Engagements. Thus Henry 
ace: was the conſtant Cully of theſe Princes, who were a 
edc: little too ſubtle for him. | 
jar. The Treaty being brought to London, Lewis de Car- Ferdi- 
well ro de Villa ragud, Ferdinand's Ambaſſador, approved — 
and ratified it by Letters Patents dated April 18th. or at 
ne it) He declared in theſe Letters, that although he had London 
of the ſufficient Power from the King his Maſter to conclude 2 _ 
ry or the League with the Plenipotentiaries of the confe-1j, 2 
fince derate Princes, yet he could not for certain weighty Mechlin. 
erour Reaſons be preſent at the ſigning at Mechlin. But Act, Pub. 
that becauſe he was very ſure the Treaty contained XIII. 35 
gainſt nothing but what was agreeable to the King his Ma- 
f the ſter, who deſired nothing more earneſtly than to ſee 
it executed, he approved and ratified in the ſaid 
ing of King's Name, all the Articles of the Treaty. And 
Chou? to take away all occaſion of diſputing the Validity of 
y five his Ratification, he inſerted the Treaty Word for 
Jared Word, in his Letters of Ratification, and concluded 
1, an it anew with the Ear] of Surry the King of England's 
{ Commiſſioner, by Virtue of a full Power he had re- 
to tu ceived for that Purpoſe. After that, on the 25th of 
the ſame Month, he ſwore to the Obſervance of the 
ald u Articles upon the Souls of Ferdinand King of Arragon, 
ze and and Joan Queen of Caſtile. It is uncertain whether 
nis e the Ambaſſador was himſelf impoſed upon, or whe- 
ting a ther knowing the Matter, he freely helped to impoſe 
Tim upon Henry. All that can be faid in this Caſe is, that 
een tui the great Precautions he took to hinder his Sincerity 
from being ſuſpected, are not very common with thole 
eption that intend to act the fair Part. 
e mad One cannot doubtleſs help thinking it ſtrange, that Henry i; 
a Pope, an Emperour, and a King of Spain ſhould impoſed 
n then thus join, to lay ſuch a Snare for a young Prince juſt Wen. 
Cone come of Age, and who was alſo Son-in-law to one of 


them, And yet there is hardly any Room to queſti- 
on but the League concluded at Mechlin, in the Ab- 
ſence 
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t513. ſence of the Pope's and King of Arragon's Ambaſſadors, have 
was thus projected on purpoſe to entangle Henry, un. But h 

der Colour of keeping it the more ſecret. They ſuc. {WT7rimo: 

ceeded ſo well, that Henry relying upon the Diverſion; {M1ane/e, 

which his pretended Allies ſhould make in Guten, ¶ tired 

Bearn, Provence, Dauphine Burgundy, pleaſed himſelf Seven 

with the Hopes that he ſhould be able, with all the varra, 

eaſe in the World, to extend his Conqueſts in P:cardy, WW Count 

To that End he made extraordinary Preparations by WW Up 

Sea and Land, which put him to a vaſt Expence, Cordon 

But whilſt we leave him buſy in preparing againſt the Army 

next Campain, it will be neceſſary to relate what was {aſſiſt 1 

doing in 1/aty. cluded 

8 ve: The Veneliaus not having been able to procure a Peace] Ferdin 
Lewis xt from the Emperour, who pretended to lay upon them Progr. 
ard i:e very unreaſonable Terms, ſollicited afreſh the Nego : ployec 
Neberiens tiation they had begun with France. On the other N Cardg. 
Side, Lewis XII. whoſe Time was precious, accepted Reaſo 
without Heſitation the Propoſals they made him, lan ha 

Thus the League between that Monarch and the V%. French 

nebians was concluded out of Hand, upon the ſame Dutch 

Foot as that of the Year 1498. This was tranſacted Trimon 
Juicciard. by Andrew Gritti, who being then Priſoner in Franc, ho v 


was commiſſioned to conclude it in the Senate's Name. 
Preſently after he was ſet at Liberty, as well as Aw 
ano, who returning to Venice, was made General of the 
Forces of the Republick. 


Lewis 


mouille 


1nto Ita! 
bas ht by the Treaty of Truce concluded at Ortbez, Hen. 
Army. ry was not to ſend his pretended Ratification till with- 


ed, it is very probable, Lewis flattered himſelf that 
promiſed for him, elſe he would not doubtleſs have 


arations which were carrying on in England, and the 


As ſoon as Levis XII had concluded his Treaty] 
{ends Tri- with the Venetians, he ordered his Troops to march 
into Laly, where they arrived in the Month of 7un BY 
in wo Months, and as that Term was not yet expir- | 
Henry would perform what the King of Arragon had Þ 
{ent his beſt Troops into Italy. Mean while the Pre-] 
Hoſtilities which were already begun at Sea ſince the 


Month of April, between the Frencb and Engliſh, ſhould 
have 


within 
French 
the J. 
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Shave convinced him that Ferdinand had deceived him. 1513. 
gut however, the French Army commanded by 1a 
inouille being arrived upon the Borders of the Mi- 
aneſe, Maximilian Sforza quitted his Capital, and re- 
tired among the Swiſſers, who to the Number of 
Seven or Eight Thouſand Men were at Como and No- 
varra, where they expected Supplies from their own 
Countries. 
= Upon the Approach of the French, Raymund de Ferdi- 
Cordonna, who was ſtill in Zombardy with the Spaniſh nand . Ge- 
Army, withdrew without making the leaſt Motion to Sow Mi. 
laſſiſt the Duke of Milan, though Iialy was not in- lan. 
cluded in the Truce of Orthez. It is very likely that 
Ferdinand was not ſorry that the French made ſome 
them Progreſs in the Milaneſe, that they might be em- 
Jego· ployed there, whilſt Henry ſhould carry War into Pi— 
other cardy. At leaſt, one can hardly imagine any other 
epted Reaſon of his General's Conduct. The Duke of Mi- Storza 
him, lan having no Forces but the Swiſſers to oppoſe the loſes all 
je Ve. French with, Milan and the reſt of rhe Towns of the 38 
ſame Dutchy, except Como and Novarra, ſubmitted to la mo and 
acted Trimouille without offering to reſiſt, whilſt the Swiſſers, Novarre: 
rance, ho were not ſtrong enough to take the Field, kept 
within the Walls of theſe two Places. Whilſt the 
Trench were making theſe Conqueſts, Alviano took from 
the Venetians, Peſchiera, Breſcia, Valeggio, and at 
length Cremona, after having in vain attempted to be- 
come Maſter of Verona, by the Means of ſome 
Friends there. 
About this time the Faction of the Adorno's, who Genoa i, 
in Genoa ſided with France, found means to get the ed e 
ith- Upper-hand, and put the City again under the Domi- French. 
pir- nion of the King (a). 
Lewis XII was now in Poſſeſſion of the whole Mi- La Ti- 
aneſe, except Como and Novarra, La Trimouille mage by 
Knowing that the Swiſſers expected a ſtrong Reinforce- hs Seit. 
ment from their own Country, thought it his beſt way ſers ar 
to make haſte and beſiege Novarra, before the Arrival Novaina. 


of 


(a) About the End of June. 
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1513. of the Supplies. He marched therefore to the Town, 
and hoping to take it at the firſt Aſſault, ſtormed it fy. F 
riouſly. But whatever Bravery the French ſhowel 
upon this Occaſion, they were beat back with a ver 
great Lofs, which obliged the General to retire v 

Riotta, a Village about two Miles from Novarr,, 
The Mean while the Swiſſers fluſhed with having repulſed 
French ſo terrible an Aſſault, and beginning to deſpiſe the 
feared by French, before whom they had not dared to appear in 
the Swif- the Field, came to a ſudden Reſolution to ſally ou Þ 
ers. of Novarra, and attack the Enemy in their Camp 

They put their Reſolution 1 in Execution, 
to the great Aſtoniſhment of the French, who not 
being able to withſtand this unexpected Attack, were 
The entirely routed. But that was not the worſt. Their 
French Conſternation after the Defeat was ſo great, that 
rere they did not think themſelves out of danger till they 
ow s had repaſſed the Mountaius and got into France. The] 
Li, Neus of their Flight having reached Genoa, the Ador: 
no's quitted the City to the Fregoſa*s their Enemies, 
who choſe for Doge Octavian Fregoſa Head of theif 
and Sfor- Family and Faction. Thus within the Space of 2 
za 1% bout a Month Lewis XII got and loſt Genoa and M. 
8 lan, and Maximilian Sforza, who had been chaced out 
of his Dutchy, was put in Poſſeſſion again. But i 
was the latter End of the Year firſt before he recove-& 
red the Caſtles of Milan and Cremona, which th: 
; French and Venetians had kept. and! 
Alviano The Turn which had happened to the King d, the 
retires. France's Affairs, occaſioned much the ſame to thoſe d laug 
the Venetians. Alviano their General was no ſoonetf lers 
informed of the French Army's Misfortune, but be lieve 
withdrew in haſte to the Territories of Venice, and be] feaſe 
Heis as. ſieged Verona. But Raimund de Cordonna, who hal J lend 
feated by affected a ſort of Neutrality whilſt the French were uf Wer 
che Spa- the Milaneſe, knowing they were out of 7taly, turned for 
= = his Forces againſt Alviano, He not only for ced hin Divi 
tians made to raiſe the Siege of Verono, but urſuing him fron by 1 
the Pope Place to Place, he obtained over him a ſignal Victor), 
Umpire. which obliged the Venetians to refer their Difference 
0 
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to the Pope, though he had declared againſt them, 


by ſending a Supply to the Emperour's Troops. The 


eceſſity of their Affairs drove them to take that 


N Step in order to gain time. They had loſt all their 
Tovns in the Milancſe, and their own Country had 


been horribly ravaged by the Spaniſb Troops, even 


& within ſight of Venice. 


Whilſt theſe things were doing in Italy, Henry was 


preparing to paſs into France with a numerous Army. 
But before I ſpeak of the Iſſue of his firſt p e 


it will be neceſſary to ſay a Word of what paſſed at his 
own Court, which will be worth the while to conſider 


was always making the King admire the Strength of 


his Genius, and obſerve how apt he was for the greateſt 
Affairs. Wolſey omitted nothing on his part that he 
{ imagined capable of increaſing the good Opinion the 
$ King began to have of him. To an indefatigable Ap- 


plication, and extreme Diligence in all the Affairs he 


vas charged with, he added a blind Condeſcenſion for 


all his Maſter's Paſſions. The King was well-pleaſed 
to ſee in his Court and Council a Churchman, leſs rigid 
and ſcrupulous than the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, or 


che old Biſhop of Wincheſter. Wolſey danced, ſung, 


laughed, and diverted himſelf with the young Cour- 
tiers who were moſt in favour ; and if we may be- 


lieve Polidore Virgil, who loved him not, neither had 


reaſon to do ſo, he carried his Compliance fo far as to 
lend the King his Houſe for his ſecret Pleaſures. How- 
ever that be, his Complaiſance joined to his Talents 
for Buſineſs, and a pretty extenſive Knowledge in 
Divinity which he had acquired, as well as the King, 
by reading the Works of Thomas Aquinas, ſoon got 
him the Preference above all the other Courtiers. As 
ſoon as he ſaw himſelf well fixed, he made it his per 
ticular 
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a little. Thomas Wolſey had been introduced to Court ,.. 
by the Biſhop of Wincheſter. Preſently after he was wolſey 
made a Privy Counſellor, and as ſuch had an Oppor- becomes 
tunity to make himſelf better known to the King, and F 
to gain his Eſteem as well by his own Qualifications, 
as by the Intereſt of the Biſhop his Benefactor, who 


Miniſter. 


—_— 
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ticular Buſineſs to ſhow the King the falſe Steps he had Befor 
made ſince his Acceſſion to the Throne, and how hi War W: 
Youth had been abuſed. By this Method he inſinus. jo! AP 81 
ted to him by degrees that he was ill- ſerved, and had WW” 

need of an able Miniſter, capable of eaſing him in Breſt, c 
the Adminiſtration of the moſt weighty Affairs, and bring k. 
of ſhowing him the Conſequences thereof. In a word, r 
he managed it ſo, that he became himſelf that A. I © 


uiſter which he had adviſed the King to ſeek after, and Pr 2 
by degrees the King committed to his Care and Ma. We h EVER 
nagement his chiefeſt Concerns. This rendered him roo 
haughty, proud, inſolent, and ungrateful to his old 7 S 
Acquaintance. In ſhort, he was taxed with all the 4 70 

Failings of this Nature, which Favourites are uſually : * 
charged with, and which indeed few of them are wiſe b. his 1 
enough to avoid. Wolſey, like moſt others, grew ex- 0 3 


tremely odious, chiefly becauſe his Counſels were al- 


ways Self. intereſted, which the Iſſue plainly ſhowed WT ag 
to all the World, except the King who was blind in — 
that reſpect. The Favour and Credit he was in, made Nee 

2 to Cou 


the moſt potent Princes of Europe ſtrive to win him I" 
over to their Intereſts, and to glory, at leaſt out- Mea 5 
wardly, in being of the Number of his Friends. The L arad 
Reaſon was, becauſe during this Reign the Affairs of rey 
Europe were in ſuch a Poſture, that Eng/and was capa- 
ble of making the Ballance incline to the Side ſhe was 
pleaſed to take part with. Wolſey knew how to make 
the moſt of this Advantage, in order to render him- Wh. er 
ſelf the richeſt and moſt powerful Subject that ever . 
was: but he laboured not with the ſame Ardour for his 

Maſter's Honour, as for his own Intereſt. After he 


was declared Prime Miniſter, he managed, during the M 
Space of Seventeen Years, all the King's Affairs both WR . He 
Foreign and Domeſtick “. 3 
Before % Ws 

In the preſent War the King committed to him the Direction t Boſw 

of the Supplies and Proviſions to be made for the Army; which J he faic 
Wolſey took care not to neglect the Advantages of. The ViRualling I rr y, 
of the Army was not, without a'Sarcaſm to his Birth, recommended BFduars 


to Holſey, ſays my Lord Herbert, p. 15. He was the firſt (ſays Pe- Pandy, 
lidere Virgil) among all Prieſts, Biſhops, and Cardinals, that ever 
wore Silk for his uppermoſt Garment. Which was interpreted 3 
a great Piece of Pride in thole Days. 
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e ha , Before the King was ready to paſs into France, the 1513. 
War was already commenced at Sea. In the Month 
3 of April Admiral Howard had put to Sea with Thirty- 
had Iwo Ships of War, whilſt the French Fleet kept at 

Breſt, expecting ſix Gallies which Pregent *- was to 
bring from Marſeilles, The Engliſb Admiral having Sea-fghr, 
Japproached Breſt, was reſolved to attack the French py aber 
. Ships as they lay at Anchor. But upon notice that Howard 
| Pregent was arrived at Conguet, he turned that way, i: loſt. 
Ma. N order to fee to take the fix Gallies, and attacked 
Tr them accordingly with great Bravery. But during 
old the Fight, his Ship being grappled with the Gally 
Pregent was in, he entered it Sword in Hand, and at 


** Wfirſt cauſed great Diſorder. As ill luck would have 
will it, the Gally having got free, he was left in the Hands 
rex: of his Enemies with a few Attendants, and, as he was 
e al. Not known, was knocked over: board with the Blow of 
e N Half- Pike. The Loſs of the Admiral cauſed ſuch 


n Conſternation in the Exgliſ Fleet, that they durſt 
Not continue the Fight“ . The News being carried 
to Court, the King beſtowed the Office of Lord Ad- 
miral upon Thomas Howard, Brother of the deceaſed. 
The Mean while, as the French Fleet in the Interim having 
received a ſtrong Reinforcement, was become ſuperior 


1 a geo the Engliſb, the laſt returned to ſome Port in Ang- 
a x and, expecting the Arrival of a new Admiral. The 


French encouraged by the Retreat of the Engliſh, ſailed 
for the Coaſt of England, and even made a Deſcent in 
Pauſſex, and carried off ſome Booty. 


In 


LE My Lord Eerbert ſays, Forty-two, p. 13. 
Called by our Hiſtorians, Prior Jobn. 


fore 2 This Sir Edward Howard was not eldeſt but ſecond Son of 
Loma Howard Earl of Surry, Son of the Duke of Nos foll, flain 


r. F Bo/worth-field, and attainted in the Parliament of 1 Hen. 7. 
vl The faid Thomas was reſtored (4 Hen. 7. ) to the Title of Earl of 
ng urry, and to the Lands which were his Wives Inheritance. Sir 
* ward was conſtituted Admiral of England, Wales, Ireland, Nor- 


Pandy, Gaſcogne, and Aquitain. 4 Hen. 8. March 8, Dugdale. 
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In the mean time Henry was preparing to carry 
War into France, though none of his pretended Allies 
had yet made the leaſt Step towards performing the 
Treaty of Mechlin, Leo X had not ratified the 
Treaty, and nothing was farther from his HO 
than the ſending an Army into Provence or Dauphin 
The Emperour began to ſeek Excuſes not to enter 
Burgundy with an Army, though he had poſitively 
He comes Promiſed it. As for the King of Arragon, he had nor 
ro know of _ concealed from Henry the one Year's Truce he, 


ct, 
Henry 


aſs into 
IancCe. 


3 5 had made with France, but he was trying moreover to 
Tears amuſe him with hopes that he was going to make: 


Truceuith powerſul Diverſion in Guienne. He knew how to 
France. lay his Part ſo well, that it was June firſt before 
. was fully informed of the Truce of Orther 
Full of Indignation at ſuch a Fraud, he diſpatched an 
Ambaſſador to the King his Father- in- law, to upbraid 
bim with Breach of Faith, and to call upon him to 
perform the Treaty of Mechlin, or rather that which 
his Ambaſſador himſelf had ſigned in his Name at 
London. Whereupon Ferdinand, ſeeing he could ng 
longer keep on the Maſk, diſowned his Ambaſſador, 
and faid, he had gone beyond his Inſtructions, &. 
confeſſed however that he had concluded a Truce for 
a Year with Lewis XII. being forced thereto by th: 
Neceſlity of his Affairs. But he promiſed to do Wor- 
ders when the time was expired, and adviſed his Son- 
in- law to accept of the Truce, that they might after- 
wards join their Forces, to attack together the com- 
mon Enemy. But Henry could rely no longer upo 
ſuch Promiſes. Thus, by the Artifices of the Pope, 
the Emperour, and Ferdinand, he ſaw himſelf draw 
in to carry War alone into the Enemy's Country, -: 
which was to have been invaded from four ſeveri 
8 He was not ſatisfied of their Inſincerii 
till it was almoſt too late to go back, the greateſt Pan 
of his Army having already paſſed the Sea, and julf 
entering upon Action. Luckily for him Lewis XI 


deceived by the Treaty of Truce concluded at a | 
; ent) 


Ferdinand 
diſodun: 
bis um- 


baſſador. 
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had ſent his beſt Troops into /7a/y, imagining that 
Henry would accept of the Truce according to the 
King of Arragor's Promiſe. 

Shortly after Henry received a Letter from the Em- The Fmpe--, 
perour, letting him know, with abundance of Excuſes, 3 
that it was impoſſible for him this Year to lead an 2 men: 
| Army into Burgundy, but that he would punctually ry. 

perform his Engagement next Year, Mean while, to 

ſhow him thar he intended not to forſake him, he told 
him, that he would come and ſerve as Volunteer in 
his Army. So of the four Allies who were to act all Henry re- 
at once againſt France, Henry alone was charged with ſolves upon 
the Burden of the War. Edward IV his Grandfather =_ War 
had been formerly in much the ſame Caſe, and rhought © 
it no Diſhonour for him to make a ſpeedy Peace with 
Lewis XI, when his Allies had been worſe than their 
Word. If Henry had followed his Example, he would 
have terribly embarraſſed thoſe that had deceived him. 


But being greedy of Glory, he had a Mind to ſhow 
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he had no Occaſion for them, He had truſted ſo much He paſſes 
to the Sincerity of his Allies, that although the Trea- 7 4r 2 
ty of Mecblin was not to have been ratified by the s, 
Pope and King of Arragon till the 5th of June, he Herbert. 
had cauſed the beſt part of his Army to paſs over to 

Calais in the middle of May. It is evident that the 
Ratification of the Treaty of Mechlin had been put off 

ſo long on purpoſe to draw in Henry ſo as he ſnould 

not be able to go back. 

Before the Departure of the firſt Troops, Henry had TheFarl of 
ordered the Earl of Suffolk to be beheaded, having 3 
been Priſoner in the Tower ever ſince the Reign of 8 
Henry VII, who gave Philip I. King of Caftile a poſi- 

tive Promiſe to ſpare the Life of that Lord. But in 

fall Appearance, he gave the Prince his Son the ſame 

Orders as King David did formerly to Solomon his Suc- 

ceſſor with reſpect to Joab. Hiſtorians have endea- 

gYoured to find out the Reaſon that induced Henry at 

Tuch a Juncture to put the Earl of Suffolk to Death 

hen he was no longer in Condition to hurt bim. 

Vo I. VII. | G Buc 
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But they have ſaid nothing ſatisfactory upon that 
Head *. 

The two Bodies of Troops which were gone to Cz 
lais ſer out from thence on the 17th of June, under 
the Command of the Earl of Shrewsbury i and the 
Lord Herbert *2, in order to march towards Terouenm, 


he Sie 
pf nin. 
Occaſi 


to which Place they laid Siege. But the King depart. Duke 
ed not from Eyglaud till the 3oth of the ſame Month, Me haſt 
having conſtituted Queen Catharine Regent 3. He he 2d 


. d co 
c nd thi 
FV olunt 
ceive 7 


arrived the ſame Day at Calais, being attended by 
Thoma 


* The chief Reaſon, as my Lord Herbert and others ſay, was fir 


fear in Cale of the King's Death in France, the People being du Mark. 
affected to the Houſe of York, ſhould take him out ot the Tower u WT 
make him King Edmund de la Pele was Son of John de la . -_ I 
Duke of Suffolk by Elizabeth Siſter of Edward V. But this Rev of Fait 
ſon ſeems weak, fince Margaret Queen of Scotland the Kin!1Mireceive 
Siſter was the undoubted Heir of the Houſe of York, in Caſe tie. tor 


King died without Iſſue. The French V riters ſay, Richard hi 


younger Brother commanded {ix Thouſand French at the Siege 0 Mea 
Jerouenne, Which ſome have thought haſtened his Brother's Deu Med the 
Dugdale. | enry 
George Talbot High Steward of the King's Houſhold, accom | 
nied with Thomas Stanly Earl of Derby, Thomas Docwra Lo. oo 


Prior of the Order of St. John's, Sir Robert Ratcliße, Lord fr mles ca 
walter, and Lord Haſtings, the Lord Cobham, Sir Rice ap Thoma 
Captain of the Lighi-Horſe. This Body conſiſted of above 8c 
Herbert. 

4 Charles Somerſet natural Son by Joan Hill of Henry Duke 
Somerſet (who loſt his Life in 3 Edward IV.) married El:zaw 
Daughter and Heir of Milliam Herbe:; Ear! of Huntington, by 1M 
ſon whereof he bore the Title of Lord Herbert, and as ſuch l 
Summons to Parliament, 1 Henry VIII. 3 Henry VIII. He 
Lord Chamberlain ro Henry VII, and continued in the ſame Of 
to King Henry III. He was made after this Expedition Earl of I 
ceſter. From him are deſcended the preſent Somerſets, Dukes 
Beaufort. He was attended by the Earls of Nortbumberland, KW 
and Wiltſhire, the Lords Audley, and De la Hare, the Barons Can 
and Curſon. He commanded ſix Thouſand Men. The Baron 


that the French wrir he was ſlain there. Herbert. | 

*3 She was alſo General of all the Forces in England, and "i 
Power with five noble Perſonages, to take up Money upon 14 
as Occaſion ſhould require, and to give Security of the Sum Wi; 
maintaining and raiſing of Forces, it need ſhould require; » W 
more particularly ſet forth in the Patent Rolls of theſe Times. 
con, 2. 148. ; is DI: hs | e ; ? 
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VI.. 
that N Tbomas Wolſey his Prime Miniſter, Charles Brandon a- 2513. 
other Favourite, juſt made Viſcount P Je, with 
o Ca. any other Lords. Whilſt the Troops carried on 
under Nhe Siege of Terouenne he kept at Calais with a Body 
id the of nine Thouſand Men, ready to march upon the firſt 
en, MOccaſion. Ar length, hearing for certain that the 
epart- MPuke of Longueville was coming to relieve the Town, Henry 
Llonth, 4 e haſtened from Calais to the Siege, where he arrived mes to 
. He the 2d of Avgyft. On the gth the Emperour came de 
led bnd conferred with him between Aire and Terouenne, rour ſerves 
Thoma Mend three Dæys after went to the Camp and ſerved as in the En- 
Volunteer under the King, making no ſcruple to re- Sliſh A7. 
was fi MNceive a Hundred Crowns a Day for his Pay. By this 
ing vw WMark of Eſteem, and the imaginary Honour he did 
ver "the King, he deſigned to make amends for his Breach 
his R- of Faith, and the hundred thouſand Crowns he had 
e Kin received for an Expedition which he had never intend- 
Cafe the Ia to make. 
Sy p Mean Time the Duke of Longueville who command- Tye Battle 
— of Spurs. 


7 


r's Dei ed the French Army, having approached Terouenne, Hader 
lenry paſſed the Lys with the greateſt Part of his Mezerai. 
9 Troops in order to go and meet him. The two Ar- Aug. 181 
ord Fu mies came to an Engagement, but it laſted not long. 
> Them ardly was the Fight begun, when the French, by 
ve *Byhat Accident is unknown, ran away in Confuſion 


Duket | ithout any poſſibility of their being rallied. But 


Eliza he principal Officers choſe rather to be taken Priſon- 
„ by i Fes than to follow ſo diſhonourable an Example. 
way he Duke of Longueville was of the Number, toge- 


me 05'ecr with Bayard, la Fayette, Buſſi  Amboiſe and others 
rl of Wot the greateſt Diſtinction. This Battle, if ſuch a 
2 Wout may be termed ſo, was called, The Battle of 
22 inegaſte, and by ſome, The Battle of Spurs, becauſe 
Baton he French made more uſe of their Spurs than their 
ght bei 
near l 


* 


| 


1, and ; 
upon 198 
e Sums! 4 
re; 3 
imes. 1 


* May 15th, 1513. He was created Duke of Suffolk the February 
ollowing. He had the Honour to command the Vanguard of 
he whole Army in this Expedition. His Uncle William Brandon, 
tandard-Bearer to Henry VII at Boſworth-Field, was {lain by King 
Richard III himſelf. Dugdale. 

of Auguſt 16th, Hes bert and Godwin. 
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1513, Swords. Whilſt the two Armies were in View, be. 
fore they engaged, a Body of French attempted tg 
get a Convoy of Proviſions into the Town, but were 
repulſed by the Lord Herbert who was left to guard 

Terouen- the Trenches. After the Battle, the beſieged being 

ne ſurren- without Proſpect of Relief, ſurrendered the City the 

ders. 22d of Auguſt, and the King in Company with the 
Emperour entered on the 24th. 

Henry One would have thought that it was Henry's Fate the King 

gives the to be always the Emperour's Cully. After the taking 


Place to 885 £7 0112127: 
the Empe- of Terouenne, Maximilian, who had only ſerved at tie more co! 


Book N 
good Dil 
gious to 
Dominio 
would h.: 
nient for 

of Calais 
Wolved ut 


rour, who Siege as Volunteer, found means to have the Plach Whilft 
rares ir. given to him, and he immediately ordered it to be de n, Hens 
moliſhed. It is hard to conceive what made Henn heſs of th 
yield to this. All that can be conjectured is, thud two L 
there was perhaps in the Capitulation, ſome ArtickWny whict 
againſt the razing of the Place, but that having altere HEmperou 
his Mind, he was willing to ſave his Honour by n where 
livering it up to the Emperour. But ſuppoſing thatſWpt Septe, 
was the Caſe, there would be no leſs Reaſon to won- which he! 
der at his Management. It is eaſy to perceive that i Hered the 
was very advantagious to Charles of Auſtria, Grand-Wnto Teros 
ſon of Maximilian, that Terouenne ſhould be in tiere to h 
Hands neither of the French nor the Engliſh. But paying 
what Intereſt could Henry have to loſe ſo many Meat four 


and ſo much Time to take a Place in order to have only *2. 
razed in Favour of Maximilian, who had done nothing 3 After t 
to deſerve ſuch a Condeſcenſion ? “. Wed a Cou 
Siege of As the Seaſon was not yet very far advanced, HerWroper to 
Tournay. reſolved before the Campain was over, to lay Siege hing by 
Tournay, whether he had heard that the Place wasllWFr a pre 
provided with Stores, or that his Council had bead to lea 
ſwayed again by the Emperour's Intrigues. Tix 
Truth is, the Conquelt of Tourna), which lies at! f 
ay to turn 


good 
| ch inform 

* It bordered it ſeems upon his Territories which had ben er, to the 
much infeſted by Irruptions from thence, and therefore by bi“ Thoug 


* The K 
Weat Mitt, 


treaty it was razed, fave only the Cathedral and Religious HR Virginit1 
But the French repaired it ſoon after. This could not but fei“ And p 
ſtrange, ſince it coſt ſo much as Guicciardine doubts not to call rendered 
intolerable and infinite Expence, Herbert. 1 25 
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be. 1 
good Diſtance from Calais, was not near ſo advanta- 1513. 50 
vere gious to Henry as to the Archduke Charles, to whoſe i 
ard MDominions it was a ſtrong Fence 3 whereas Boulogne 7 
eing would have been without doubt much more conve- ws 
8 WW 
the nient for the King on account of the Neighbourhood '} 1 
the of Calais. Nevertheleſs the Siege of Tourna) was re- if FR 


CY 


Solved upon, probably becauſe the Emperour hoped 
Ithe King would give him that Place as he had done 
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eingerouenne. But he found thoſe againſt him who were 
t te more concerned in the Matter than the King himſelf. 07 
ae Whilſt the Preparations for the Siege were carrying Henry vi MY 
O Y v. * Ih 
ede Non, Jlenry went and paid a Viſit to Margaret Gover- firs Mars [3 
leni ess of the L9w-Countries, who was at Liſle, and ſtay- garer of 1 ; 
tau ed two Days with her. Then he returned to his Ar- 29% 17 
tickWny which was marching towards Tournay *; but the 2 
ered mperour left the King upon ſome Diſguſt, the Rea- — 7 
den whereof is unknown. Next Day, being the 15th Is 
thalWpf September, the Army fat down before Tournay, 1 
won. rhich held out but ſeven or eight Days Henry en- 2 . 
.- <0 2 a4 alen. 
hat i ered the City on the 24th, a Month after his Entry Act. pub. | 
rand-nto Terouenne. By the Capitulation, the Inhabitants XIII. 377. 


n the 
But 


ere to have their antient Privileges, upon Condition . 23, 
f paying to Henry a ſmall annual Acknowledgment 
Meaf four Thouſand Livres Tournois, for ten Years 
ave nly *2. | 
thing Atrer che raking of Tournay, the King having cal- Henry 
d a Council of War, it was debated, whether it was keeps 
Hemgroper to keep the Place, which ſeemed a difficult Tournay. 
ge u ning by Reaſon of its Diſtance from Calais, But at- 
was WET a pretty long debate, it was reſolved to keep it, 
| 1 d to leave for Expernour Sir Edward Poynings, with 
| 
; at ' The King about a Mile or two from Lifle loft himſelf in a 


gool a eat Miſt, neither could he nor any of his Train reſolve which 
ay to turn, till a Victualler coming by chance from his Army, 


th informed him where the Army lay, and conducted him chi- 


d bett er, to the great Joy of them all. Herbert, p. 16, 

bis g Though the Gates bore this Inſcription, Thou baft never loft 
. = Virginity. 

ut lee 


"2 And preſent Payment of 50000 Crowns de foleil. The City 


rendered to the King by the Name of Roy Tres-Chretin { 20ſt 


0 call len: 
tan King.] Herbert. 


G 3 a ſtrong 
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1513. a ſtrong Garriſon. The Diverſity of the two N. 
ſolves with reſpe& to Terouenne and Tournay will i 
may be, appear ſtrange. The firſt of theſe Placa 
which was neareſt Calais, and ſecured the Road frm 
Calais to Tournay, was demoliſhed. The ſecon{ff 
which could not without great difficulty be reliev{ 
was deemed neceſſary to be kept. This Diverſh 
could ariſe from nothing but Wolſey's Intereſt, who 
fluenced the Council as he pleaſed. He had caſt ul 
Eyes on the Biſhoprick of Tournay as a Thing vi 
convenient for him, whereas that of Terouenne v | 
nothing in compariſon. Wherefore he found Meal 


8 IT" AP hs 


n 


is the true Reaſon why it was reſolved to ke 
Tournay, and perhaps of undertaking the Siege *. WW 
Margaret Nex Day after the King's Entry into Tourna), hk. 
and Princeſs Margaret Dutcheſs Dowager of Savoy, uh 
Charles p the Archduke Charles her Nephew, came to congrit 
4 Hen. late him upon his late Conqueſt. The Fortnighti 
ry az ſtayed with him, he took care to entertain them) 
Tournay- all ſorts of Diverſions, as Juſts, Turnaments, . 
ning at the Ring, Balls, Maſquerades, and the li 
Mean 228 amidſt all theſe Diverſions, the „ 
ters of the two Courts began a Treaty, which vl 
concluded a few Days ale. 2 | i dE; 
Henry re- Margaret and Charles being gone back to ll which 
zurn their Flenry returned their Viſit, and was received witl WM f. Eg" 
* imaginable Reſpect and Civility. Some Days att, WW miſe h 
| the 17th of Ofober they ſigned a Treaty, which His a c 
New Trea- That although Henry had bound himſelf not to 8 
9 agg over into Ergland till the War ſhould be over, yi tainly 
O4. is, might have liberty to return thither with his Arm falſe 5; 


little | 
N had to 


* Wolſey repreſented to the King, that it was fit Tvurnay l. The 
be kept as a Trophy of his Victories, and the rather as C4% the {a 
his Commentaries ) acknowledges he no where met with % Notw 
a Reſiſlance. However, it coſt Wolſey no ſmail Trouble a Year 
poſition before he could obtain the Poſſeſſion of this Biſh a 


receiv 
out pe 
the T 
Two 
beſide 


E 


Herbert, p. 17. Sirype's Mem. Eecl. Hen, 8. p. 15. 
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That during the Winter the Emperour ſhould keep, 1513. 
in Artois and Hainault a Body of Four Thouſand 
Horſe and Six Thouſand Foot, for the Defence as well 
of Tournay and the TJournaiſis, as of the Archduke's 
Dominions. 

That for the Maintenance of theſe Troops Henry 
ſhould pay the Emperour "Iwo Hundred Thouſand 
Crowns at ſevera] Payments. 

That before the 1ſt of June next Year, Henry ſhould 
carry War into Guienn-, Nermardy or Picardy, and the 
Emperour into ſome other Province of France. 

That before the 15th of May the Emperour, the 
Dutcheſs Margaret, the Archduke Charles, the King 
of England, Queen Catharine, the Princeſs Mary, 
ſhould meet all together at Calais to celebrate the 
Archduke's Marriage with the Princeſs Mary, purſu- 
ant to the Treaty concluded between the Emperour 

and the late King Henry VII. 

Whatever was to be done, Henry muſt always be Remart en 
the Perſon to find the Money. Maximilian had already ;,* 1. 
received a Hundred Thouſand Crowns of Gold, with- 


y. 
out performing any thing of what he was bound to by 
the Treaty of Mechlin; and he found means to get 

Iwo Hundred Thouſand more by the preſent Treaty, 

beſides the Advantage of razing Terouenne, which 

very much infeſted his Grandſon the Archduke's Do- 

minions. It is moreover very likely, that the Diſguſt 

which made him quit the King's Army, proceeded 

from his having not been able to perſuade him to pro- 

miſe him Tournay too when it ſhould be taken. This 

is a clear Evidence that he looked upon Henry as a 

Novice, fit to be led by the Noſe as he pleaſed. Cer- 

tainly one cannot excuſe Henry for making ſo many 

falſe Steps in the Beginning of his Reign, but from his 

little Knowledge of the Character of the Princes he 

had to do with. 

There is no queſtion but the King of Arragon was of Ferdinand 
the ſame Opinion with regard to Henry his Son-in-law. propeſ 3 
Notwithſtanding the Trick he had ſerved him laſt League ts 
Year, he had the Face to fend Henry an Ambaſſador Henry. ' 
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1513- at Liſle to propoſe a new League, as if his Word were 
ſooner to be taken now than — Months ago. But 


it does not appear that Henry was inclined then to truſt 


to his Promiſes. 

Henry departed from Liſt the 17th of Ofober, and 
turns io on the 24th arrived at his Palace at Richmond, after a 
England. glorians Campaign. I call it Glorious as to the Succeſs 
Herbert. Of his Arms. But in another reſpect it was not very 

honourable, ſeeing he had been over-reached by the 


Henry re- 


Pope, the Emperour, and the King of Arragon, who 


had thrown upon his Shoulders the whole Burden of the 
War, which ſhould have been ſhared between the 
Four. It is true he had taken Terouenne and Tournay, 
But the firſt being given to the Emperour and razed, 
brought him no Benefit. As for Tournay, he never 
reaped any conſiderable Advantage from it, by reaſon 
of its diſtance from Calais. Wolſey was the only 
Gainer by it; the Biſhoprick of that City, which he 
obtained in the End, together with the Abby of St. 
Amand, bringing him in much more than what the 
King himſelf received from Tournay and its Territory, 
The Swifs . Ihe bad Succeſs of the Italian Campaign had put 
gundy. the Battle of Guinegaſte, with the taking of Terouenne 
Mezeral. and Tournay, had as it were quite diſordered them. 
But this was nothing in compariſon of the Danger 
France was in by a Swiſs Invaſion, after they had 
Chaced the French out of the Milaneſe. The warlike 
Swiſſers, ſtirred up againſt Lewis by the Pope and Em- 
perour, not ſatisfied with the Advantage they had got 
over him in Italy, were reſolved to attack him in his 
own Kingdom. The Opportunity was fair, by reaſon 
of the preſent Junctures juſt mentioned. To improve 


this Opportunity therefore, the Swiſſers levied Fil. 


teen Thoufand Men, to whom the Emperour joined 

all the Nobility of Franche-Comte, and ſome German 

Horſe, under the Command of Mrick Duke of Vir. 

3 Jemberg, This Army having entered the Dutchy of 
Feze Dijon Burgundy, went and encamped before Dijon, where is 


T; rimouille, lately returned from Italy, had ſhut * 
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ſelf up with ſome Troops: but that Place was in ſo ill 
a State, that there was no likelihood of being able to 
keep it, He held out however ſix Weeks. Bur at 
laſt, ſeeing that by the Loſs of Dijon, not only Bur- 
gundy but all the reſt of France would be in great Dan- 
ger, he thought it his Duty to prevent it without 
ſtaying for the King's Orders, which might come too 
late. By a Capitulation with the Swiſſers, he bound 
himſelf to ſee them paid Four Hundred Thouſand 
paid down Twenty Thouſand, 
and promiſed in the King's Name that he would give 
over all Claim to the Dutchy of Milan. The Swiſſers, 
pleaſed with their Expedition, retired into their own 
Country, carrying along with them four Hoſtages, 
who found means to eſcape when they knew the King 
refuſed to ratify the Capitulation. 

Lewis XII finding himſelf attacked in ſo many 
Places, and not doubting but the Pope and Ki 
Arragon were at the Bottom of all theſe Troubles, 


came to a Reſolution at length to make up Matters 
with the Pope. This was the more eaſy to be done, 


as Leo X had not, like Julius II, a perſonal Enmity 


* againſt him. Since the French were out of Taly, he 
had nothing to demand of the King but the diſſolving 
of the Council of Piſa, without which indeed he could 
not agree to a Peace. This Council was grown fo thin, 


that Lewis in forſaking it made no great Sacrifice to 
the Pope. Ir 1s true, the giving up a Point he had hi- 


: therto ſtoutly maintained, ſeemed to reflect ſome Diſ- 
2 honour upon him. But as the Council of Piſa had been 
properly ſummoned againſt Julins II, he thought he 


might without Diſgrace give way to another Pope. 
However, Lewis perceiving that by being Friends with 


Leo X, he ſhould take from the Kings o England and 


Arragon the Pretence they uſed to war a him, 


was at length induced to renounce his Council, and ac- 


knowledge that of Lateran. This Renunciation was 
made in a ſolemn Manner in the Teath Seſſion held 


. about the End of December. 
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1513. Leo X, at the Beginning of his Pontificate, writ to 
Al Henry as well as to all the reſt of the Princes, earneſt. 


Henry ro ly exhorting them to Peace. This was the Language 
Peace. he was to ſet out with at firſt, in order to do the Duty 
3 ub. of the common Father of Chriſtians. Henry, who ſaw 
April ry plainly, and was more fully convinced afterwards, that 
Guicciard. this was only Form and Show, returned an Anſwer, 
That he could not make Peace without his Allies, and 

that a ſeparate Peace would he directly contrary to all 

his Engagements. This Anſwer diſpleaſed not the 
Pope, who was ſeeking then to raiſe up Enemies to 

France. But the Moment he was ſure of an Accom- 
modation with Lewis XII, he took Occaſion to ſend 

another Letter to Henry, aſſuring him that he had 

never intended to perſuade him to make a ſeparate 

Peace. But that, as he had taken up Arms purely 

for Defence of the Church and the Holy See, and had 

by his late Victories attained to the End he had pro- 

poſed, it was reaſonable he ſhould lay them down now, 

that the Prince who oppreſſed the Church was return- 

ed to his Obedience. This Letter was dated December 

the 17th, about the time of the Tenth Seſſion of the 


Council of Lateran, wherein the French Ambaſſador, 


made a ſolemn Submiſſion in their Maſter*s Name. 


Henry Nothing helped more to open Henry's Eyes than 
fees be is this ſecond Letter. He imagined that, when he pro- 
abuſed. teſted he took up Arms in Defence of the Church, hi 


Allies knew very well that he did not mean for all 
that to neglect his own Intereſt, that Language ben 
properly only a Blind to amuſe the Publick. He had 
the more Grounds to believe it, as even in the Treaty 
of League each of the Allies had evidently propoſe 
to themſelves temporal Advantages. And 
ſaw that the Pope 
wanted, but he took the Words of the Preamble to 
the Treaty 


deed had been intended bur the Defence of the Church 
and that he defigned on that pretence to diſſolve 1 

League which he had himſelf formed. This mad 
bim ſenſible, that the Pope, when he engaged 1" 
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yet, he! 
had no ſooner obtained what be 


in a literal Senſe, as if nothing elſe n-P? 
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War againſt France, had no other view but his own 
Intereſt. On the other Hand, he was no better 
pleaſed with the King of Arragon, neither had he 
reaſon to be ſo. As for the Emperour, he had per- I 
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formed nothing of what he had promiſed. All theſe e 
Conſiderations having at length opened his Eyes, gave e maze || 
birth to the Peace with France, which was concluded Teαν,§⁰. 


— 
— 


F 1 . 

the next Year. But before we cloſe this, it will bee. 
. * + if 1 

neceſſary to relate what paſſed during the Campain, Wil 
, e 1 5 

between the Eugliſſh and Scots. f 1 
James IV ſeeing Henry ready to carry War into mor 0 4 vn 
France, called his Parliament, and ſet before them +;,g1and | 1 


—— —ñ—ñ—ͤ— 


the Indignities Scotland had ſuffered at the Hands of the and Scots 
Emliſh, ſince the laſt Peace. Breton's Affair was mos | 
not forgot on this Occaſion. But the beſt Reaſon he chan. 
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1 
alledged to induce the Scots to a War, was, that as Herden. A | 
France, the antient and faithful Ally of Scotland, was 173 
upen the Point of being invaded by the King of T7 
Ergland, he could not diſpenſe with giving her Aſ- 8 1 


ſiſtance. This Reaſon, as plauſible as it was, met XY 

not however with the Approbation of all. Many 7 

thought it ſtrange chat the King ſhould be pleaſed 

thus on purpoſe, and without an urgent Neceſſity, to 1 

break a Peace beneficial to Scotland, ſolemnly ſworn | if 
| 


4a Q— 
* — 


to, and juſt now renewed. But the King's Creatures 
and the Penſioners to France, whom Lamothe the 


1 
French Ambaſſador had already engaged to ſerve the BW 
King his Maſter upon this Occaſion, carried it by a va 
great Majority, inſomuch that War was reſolved Keg 
upon. F300 


Henry was in France when James drew together his James 1 
Army to invade England, purſuant to the Reſolution enters i 110 
which had been taken. But to keep ſome ſort of Ra 9 
Form, James writ him a Letter, and ſent it by a He- pyfance | i 
rald, who found him at the Siege of Terouenne. This to Henry * 
Letter bearing Date the 16th of July, contained the Sc. Pub 
Grievances James thought he had cauſe to complain SUL i 
of, and a Declaration of War in caſe he gave not lo 
over the War he had commenced againſt France, If 


Henry could not ſend his Anſwer till the 12th of Au- 
guſt, 


0 

} 

| James 
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guſt, the Subſtance whereof was, That he was not 
at all ſurprized to ſee him break the Peace upon 
4 frivolous Pretences, ſince in ſo doing he only trod 
in the Steps of his Anceſtors and Predeceſſors. 
Then he upbraided him, that whilſt he knew him 
to be in England, he never ſhowed either by Letter 
or Ambaſlador that he intended to eſpouſe the King 
of France's Quarrel, but had watched his Depar- 
ture to execute his unjuſt Deſigns. He added, that 
* knowing him perfectly well, he had ſoreſeen his 
Breach of Faith, and for that reaſon, before he 
paſſed into France, had taken ſuch a Courſe, and 
* fo well provided for the Defence of his Kingdom, 
that he did not queſtion by God's Help to fruſtrate 
all the Endeavours of Schiſmaticks, excommunicated 
by the Pope and Council of Lateran. That be- 
«*< ſides, he hoped to have it very ſoon in his Power 
to ſerve him in his own kind, and in the mean 
time, would not fail to take the moſt effectual Me- 
thods to deprive him and his Poſterity of all Proſ- 
pect of ever ſucceeding to the Kingdom he was 
going to invade ſo perfidiouſly. After that, he ſet 
before his Eyes the Example of the King of Na- 
varre, who for having ſided with France, was de- 
prived of his Kingdom, without hopes of being 
ever reſtored. As for the pretended Grievances 
alledged in his Letter, he ſaid, they had been ſo 
often replied to, that it was needleſs to ſay any 
more about them. But for the King of Scotland's 
calling upon him to deſiſt from the War with 
France, he told him, that he did not acknowledge 
« him for Judge in his Affairs with Lewis XII, and 
*c 1n ſpite of his Threats would continue the War. 
He concluded with ſaying, that he might reſt al- 
* ſured he would let no Opportunity flip to be re- 
s venged, which he did not queſtion he ſhould be, 
** withthe Help of God and St. George“. 
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James never ſtayed for an Anſwer to his Letter, 


: = but took the Field. On the 22d of Auguſt he entered 
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the County of Northumberland, and took ſeveral 1513. 
Places, particularly Norham-Caſtle. The Engliſh Herbert, 
Writers affirm his Army was Sixty Thouſand ſtrong. ee. 
Some mount the Number to a Hundred Thouſand, Hall. 
which is hardly credible. There is no queſtion how- 

ever but it was very numerous, conſidering the Pains 
Buchanan takes to ſhow that it was much leſſened by 
Deſertions, and by being kept unemployed for ſome 

time. The Earl of Surry was then in Tork/ſhire, with The Earl 
Twenty-ſix Thouſand Men. But upon the firſt News f Surry 
of the Scots entering England, he marched directly to- nn 
wards them, and on the 2d of September he came him, and 
near enough to ſend and offer them Battle, by a He- offers him 
rald, who reported that the King of Scotland accepted Battle. 
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it for the Friday following. James was then encamped 6 9 

upon the Side of Mount Cb-vio!, where it was a hard b 97 

Matter to attack him. And therefore the Earl of 5167 
+ 


Surry, ſeeing the Scots would not fight but in fo ad- x 
vantagious a Poſt, reſolved to ſtay till they ſhould | 
deſcend on the Plain. The Exgliſb not appearing on I \WR 
the Day appointed, an old Scotch Lord took Occaſion diver 1 
to repreſent to the King, that he had done enough to 2 7-48 
ſave his Honour: That it was not prudent to fight the ,t 
Engliſh in their own Country, but that the beſt way 8 
would be to retire with his Booty into Scotland, where ll 
it would be in his Power to come to or avoid a- Battle | 
as he pleaſed : That as he had only taken Arms to 
make a Diverſion in favour of France, he would keep 
the Engliſh Forces as much in play by nor fighting as 
by hazarding a Battle: That upon this Occaſion he 
ought not to liſten to the Self-intereſted Counſels of 
the French Ambaſſador, who only wanted to run the 
venture of ſome great Attempt at another's Coſt, 
in order to free the King his Maſter from the Streights 
he was in: But in ſerving France, a Regard was like- 
Wiſe to be had to Scotland. This Advice ſeemed too 
cautious in the King's Opinion. As he was determined 
to give Battle, he boldly anſwered, He would fight 
the Engliſh were they a Hundred Thouſand ftrong. 
Mean while, the Earl of Surry wanting tv 3 

| . rom 
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from his Poſt, marched along a River which parted 
the two Armies, as if he intended ro enter Scotland 
by way of Carliſſe, towards which Place he ſhaped his 
Courſe. James having notice of it, ſet Fire to his 
Camp, and marched along the ſame River on the 
I oppoſite Side. But unhappily for him, the Smoak 
1 of his own Camp hindered him from ſeeing the 
1 Engliſh, who forded over the River unperceived. 


| Barrle of Then James halting about Floddon, drew up his Ar- 
 Floddon, 


110 
1513. 


* my in Battalia. Here it was the Earl of Surry 
[ 3 „ came and attacked him, having paſſed with Piffi- 
feat Culty a ſort of Moraſs which was between the two 


a Jain, Armies. The Particulars of this Battle are fo 
| variouſly related by the Hiſtorians of both Nations, 
| that one cannot follow one without departing from 
the other. But as to the Iſſue the Thing is otherwiſe, 

They all agree that the Scots loſt the Day, after hav- 

ing valiantly fought till Night which parted the Com- 

batants. The two Armies being retired, the Erelih 

knew not that they were Victors till the Morning, 

when they ſaw that their Enemies had quitted the 

Field of Battle with all their Artillery. The Engliſh 

own they loſt five Thouſand Men in this Battle, which 

was fought on the gth of September. But they ſay 

the Scots loit ten Thouſand. The Scots pretend that 

there were but five Thouſand ſlain on each Side. But 

they confeſs their Loſs was very conſiderable by Rea- 

ſon of the great Number of Lords and Officers which 

fell in the Battle; whereas the Engliſh loſt not one 

Perſon of Diſtinction . King James was never ſeen 

The En- more after the Battle. The Engliſh imagined they 
75 52 found his Body wounded in two Places, upon a heap 
3 of Dead, and ordered it to be put into a Leaden- 
his Body. Coffin, 


* Tn this Battle the Vanguard was led by the Lord Thomas Ho- 
ard and Sir Edmund the Earl of Surry's Sons, the main Battle by 
himſelf, and the Rear by Sir Edward Stanly. 
with his Horſe being appointed as a Reſerve. On the Scorch Side 
there fell one Archbiſhop, two Biſhops, four Abbors, twelve Earls, 
and ſeyentecn Barons, with eight or ten Thouſand common Sol- 
diets. Sce a Deſgiption of the Battle in my Lord Herbert, p. 1% 
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Coffin, without daring however to bury it, becauſe 
he died Excommunicated. Burt the Scots affirmed it was 
not the Body of their King. They ſaid that before 
the Battle he had cauſed five Men of his own Stature 
to wear the ſame Arms with himſelf, and that the 
Body which the Engliſh took for the King's was one 
Elpbinſton's who was very like him. But however 
they could not tell what was become of the King. 
There was one that ſaid he ſaw him ride over the 


| , Tweed after the Battle. But as the Fight laſted till 


Night, this Evidence is not much to be relied upon. It 

was however the Ground of the Report of his not be- 

ing dead. Some ſuſpected that he was killed as he was 

going out of the Battle by the Lord Alexander Humes 
or his Vaſſals. But this was never fully proved. How- Henry de- 
ever it was never known for certain whether the Bo- res 1%e 
dy the Engliſb found on the Field of Battle, was the 8 
King's or not. Nevertheleſs Henry, taking for grant- bury the 
ed that it was the very Corpſe of James IV, writ to Corp/e. 
the Pope for a Diſpenſation to interr it in St. Paul's 

Church. Leo X. anſwered by a Brief, ſignifying, The ages 
« That it had been ſet forth to him from the King of prac bus 


« England, that in a Treaty concluded between the Act. Pub. 


0 


* 


5 


* 


by Henry VIII, the firſt had ſubmitted himſelf to Ne. 29. 
the Sentence of Excommunication in Caſe he acted 
in Breach of it, and that notwithſtanding he had 
broken the Peace: And for that Reaſon had been 
pronounced Excommunicated by the Cardinal 
Archbiſhop. of York, in Virtue of full Powers 
granted him by Julius II: That he died in the Field 
of Battle, without having been abſolved; but that 
in Conſideration of the Royal Dignity and his Al- 
„ liance to him, the King of England had deſired 
leave to bury him in conſecrated Ground. Upon 
** theſe Accounts the Pope was pleaſed to grant his 
* Requeſt, conſidering that as he was told, and as 
** he ought charitably to believe, James in his laſt Mo- 
ments ſhowed ſome Signs of Contrition, ſuch as 
the Circumſtances he was in would admit. Thar 


therefore 
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e therefore he appointed the Biſhop of London, or 
% any other Biſhop the King ſhould pleaſe to nomi. 
nate, to inquire into the aer and in Caſe he 
* found that James had ſhown any Signs of Repen. 
* rance beſore his Death, he gave him Power to ab- 
* ſolve him: That however the Abſolution ſhould 
&« ſerve to no other Purpoſe but to have him interred 
„ in Holy Ground. Moreover he ordered the Bi- 
«*« ſhop to injoin the King of England to undergo ſome 
«© Penance in the Name of the deceaſed King. 
Among the many Remarks which one might make 


upon this Brief, I ſhall confine myſelf to this one. There 


was no Declaration of War between James and Henry 
before the Letter dated the 16th of July, and received 
the 12th of Anguſt, nor any Hoſtility committed be. 
fore the 22d of Anguſt, when James entered England, 
So the King of Scotland cannot be ſaid to have broke 
the Truce till that Time. Now he died the 
September excommunicated by the Cardinal of Yort, 
who was then Ambaſſador at Rome. Hence I think 
it may be inferred that the Cardinal had Excommu- 
nicated James without knowing the Cauſe, or hearing 
his Reaſons, and probably upon a bare Letter Henry 
had ſent him, that the King of Scotland intended to 


break the Peace; I ſay, that he only intended to break : b 
dut W 


own x 
Leis 
who was at Rome, could have had notice of an actual 
Rupture, and ſo proceed to an Ex communication. 
I ſay nothing of the Suppoſition that James Nai ou 
the Spot, ſhowed any Signs of Contrition, eſpecially þ | 


the Peace, ſince there is no likelihood that from the 
22d of Auguſt, when Fames entered England, to the 
9th of September, the Day of his Death, the Cardinal, 


as it was even uncertain whether the Body they would 
have interred, was the King of Scotland's. I paſs over 
likewiſe the Limitation ſet to the Abſolution, that it 
ſhould ſerve only for the burying of the dead Prince 
in Holy 
living Perſon in the Name of a dead one. Every Bo- 
dy will be able to reflect upon thefe Things as he ſhall 
think fit. 
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| own private Intereſt. 
| Lewis XII took to free himſelf from the Streights he 
| was in. At the Beginning of the Year 1514 he took 


Care to renew the Negotiation he had commenced a- 
bout the Marri 
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The Poſture of Affairs in Europe being at the cloſe 1514. 
of the Year 1513 ſuch as we have ſeen, it is no won- Intereſts 


der that the Deſigns and Intereſts of the Princes ſhould 25%. 


be different from what they were in the beginning of Princes of 


the Year. It is neceſſary therefore before we enter Europe. 

upon the Recital of the Events of the Year 1514, juſt 

to mention how the chief Sovereigns ſtood affected. ; 
Lewis XII burned with deſire to recover Genoa and Lewis 

Milan. But he plainly perceived that to compaſs his _ 

Ends the Allies muſt be divided, otherwiſe there was 

no Appearance of ſucceeding in his Undertakings. 

The Pope, Emperour, King of Arragon, and Swiſſers, 

were equally concerned to oppoſe him. And yer as 

they had their ſeparate Intereſts too, he thought it 

would not be impoſſible to draw them off one from 

another, by letting them ſee that every one apart by 

himſelf, or at leaſt ſome of them, would be as great 

Gainers as they could naturally expect to be by their 

Union. Beſides, he hoped by treating with each of 


them in particular, he ſhould breed Jealouſies and 


Suſpicions among them, which would induce them 


to make haſte and treat with him for fear of being left 

in the Lurch. He had the greater Proſpect of ſuc- - .. 
ceeding this way, becauſe moſt of the 
whom he was in War, were not over-conſcientious, 


rinces with 


but were very ready to facrifice their Allies to their 
This was the Method then 


| mge of the Princeſs Rente his ſecond 
Daughter with Charles Archduke of Axſtria, well 
knowing that Maximilian and Ferdinand were equally 
deſirous of the Match, eſpecially upon the Terms 


chey themſelves had propoſed. He ſtarted however 


unculties capable of prolonging the Negotiation 
"rags breaking it off entirely. The Pope could not 
ook upon this Project without Uneaſineis. He was 


Es much afraid that Milan ſhould be in the Hands of 


3 


Grandſon of the Emperour's and King of Arra- 
Vor. VII. E H RJ. gon's 
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« therefore he appointed the Biſhop of London, ot 
« any other Biſhop the King ſhould pleaſe to nomi. 
nate, to inquire into the Matter; and in Caſe he 
te found that James had ſhown any Signs of Repen. 
e trance before his Death, he gave him Power to ab- 
* ſolve him: That however the Abſolution ſhould 
e ſerve to no other Purpoſe but to have him interred 
e in Holy Ground. Moreover he ordered the Bi. 
«* ſhop to injoin the King of England to undergo ſome 
« Penance in the Name of the deceaſed King. 
Among the many Remarks which one might make 
upon this Brief, I ſhall confine myſelf to this one. There 
was no Declaration of War between James and Her 
before the Letter dated the 16th of July, and receivet 
the 12th of Anguſt, nor any Hoſtility committed be. 
fore the 22d of Anguſt, when James entered England, 
So the King of Scotland cannot be ſaid to have broke 
the. Truce till that Time. Now he died the 9th of 
September excommunicated by the Cardinal of Yort 
who was then Ambaſſador at Rome. Hence I think 
it may be inferred that the Cardinal had Excommu- 
nicated James without knowing the Cauſe, or hearing 
his Reaſons, and probably upon a bare Letter Henry 
had ſent him, that the King of Scotland intended to 
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break the Peace; Iſay, that he only intended to break I whom 
the Peace, fince there is no likelihood that from the ¶ but we! 
22d of Auguſt, when James entered England, to the n pr 
9th of September, the Day of his Death, the Cardinal, Wi Lewis X 
who was at Rome, could have had notice of an actual JW as in 


Rupture, and ſo proceed to an Excommunicatio!, Wh Care to 
I ſay nothing of the Suppoſition that Tames lain on Bi 
the Spot, ſhowed any Signs of Contrition, eſpecially Da 
as it was even uncertain whether the Body they would Knowing 
have interred, was the King of Scotland's. I paſs ov deſirous 
likewiſe the Limitation ſet to the Abſolution, that 8 hey the 
ſhould ſerve only for the burying of the dead Prince . 
in Holy Ground, as well as the Penance enjoined 1 

living Perſon in the Name of a dead one. Every B. 
dy will be able to reflect upon thefe Things as he ſhall i 
think fat, Tel 
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The Poſture of Affairs in Europe being at the cloſe 1514. 
of the Year 1313 ſuch as we have ſeen, it is no won- e 
der that the Deſigns and Intereſts of the Princes ſhould ;F — 
be different from what they were in the beginning of Princes of 
the Year. It is neceſſary therefore before we enter Exrope. 
upon the Recital of the . of the Year 1514, juſt 

to mention how the chief Sovereigns ſtood aftected. 

Lewis XII burned with deſire to recover Genoa and Lewis 
Milan. But he plainly perceived that to compaſs his _ 
Ends the Allies muſt be divided, otherwiſe there was 

no Appearance of ſucceeding in his Undertakings. 
ere The Pope, Emperour, King of Arragon, and Swiſſers, 
m1 vere equally concerned to oppoſe hum. And yet as 
ved they had their ſeparate Intereſts too, he thought it 
be- would not be impoſſible to draw them off one from 
and. another, by letting them ſee that every one apart by 
okt WW himſelf, or at leaſt ſome of them, would be as great 
1 of Hainers as they could naturally expect to be by their 
orb Union. Beſides, he hoped by treating with each of 
nink them in particular, he ſhould breed jealouſies and 
mu- ¶ Suſpicions among them, which would induce them 
ring to make haſte and treat with him for fear of being left 
en; in the Lurch. He had the greater Profpe& of ſuc- - . 
d to ceeding this way, becauſe moſt of the Princes with 
reak hom he was in War, were not over-conſcientious, 
the but were very ready to facrifice their Allies to their 
the on private Intereſt. This was the Method then 
inal, Levis XII took to free himſelf from the Streights he 
Etual was in. At the Beginning of the Year 1514 he took 
tion, Care to renew the Negotiation he had commenced a- 
n on bout the Marriage of the Princeſs Renée his ſecond 
ally Daughter with Charles Archduke of Anſtria, well 
ould knowing that Maximilian and Ferdinand were equally 
over deſirous of the Match, eſpecially upon the Terms 
at it ey themſelves had propoſed. He itarted however 
rince > fficulties capable of prolonging the Negotiation 
ed ithout breaking it off entirely. Ie Pope could not 
Bo. ook upon this Project without Uneaſineſs. He was 
ſhall r much afraid that Milan ſhould be in the Hands of 

= Grandſon of the Emperour's and King of Arra- 
The Vor. VII. H * gon's 
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1514. gon's as to ſee the French King reſtored. His Intereſt 


required that Milan ſhould remain in the Family of que} 
the Sforza's, The Swiſſers too heartily wiſhed the ' Mex and 
Thing, It would likewiſe have turned greatly to ous 
the Account of the Venetians, if another Intereſt him. 
had not prevailed, and that was to bring the Empe- to G 
rour to make Peace with them upon reaſonable more 
Terms. But this they could not hope to effect with- deſir. 
out the Aſſiſtance of France; and this Aſſiſtance could reſt 
not be obtained without aiding Lewis XII to recover him, 
the Milaneſe. * 

e 


Maximilti- Maximilian found his Account in his War with Ve. 


an. 


nice, becauſe it coſt him little. Since the League of | Pain. 
Cambray, he had all along been powerfully aided by 


France, or Spain, or rather he had never made War We ed th 
but at another's Expence. His Allies were neceſſarily beſt ] 
obliged to find him Men or Money, otherwiſe they Henry 
might be ſure he would quickly change Sides. Since the D 
he had left France, the Spaniſh Troops had done all We ral Pr 
for him in his War with Venice, and the King of Ar- not ab 
ragon, with all his, Cunning, was not able to diſpenſe Ar 
with acting in his Favour. It is no wonder then that 1 ©7865 
he kept off ſo, when a Peace was on Foot, or that his En 
he uſed his Endeavours to foment the Diſſentions a- Emper 
mong the Princes. got off 
Thexing of As to King Ferdinand, ſince he was become Maſter to defe 
Arragon. of Navarre, it was his Buſineſs to imbroil Affairs and _— 
cheriſh in Italy, the Hopes and Fears of the ſeveral enry 
Parties, to make himſelf neceſſary, and that a Peace that he 
might not be concluded without him. By this means gafte, a 
he tried to hinder Lewis from thinking of Navarr., We ——_ 
and hoped to bring about in the End a Treaty which 2 ] 
ſhould leave him in quiet Poſſeſſion of his Conquelt. Fair | 
Upon that Account, he played all ſorts of Parts, u tering h 
order to come at his Ends. One while he aſſiſted the I Smary . 
Emperour againſt Venice; another while he ſolicited wer ky 
8 


the Emperour in Favour of the Venetians. Sometimes 
he ſtirred up the Pope and Swiſſers not to ſuffer tht 
King of France to become Maſter of Milan ; and 
ſometimes he offered to aſſiſt the ſame Prince to cw; 
quer 
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quer that Dutchy. All this was nothing but Cunning 
and Artifice to keep alive a Diſſention ſo advant 
ous to him. But after all, his Policy 
him. He had fo forfeited his Reputation with reſpect 
to Good Faith, that no one would truſt him any 
more, Is was only out of pure Neceſſity, or from a 
deſire to breed Jealouſies in their Enemies, that the 
reſt of the Sovereign Princes made any Treaties with 
him, which they were ſenſible they could not rely 


an to fail 


119 
1514. 


po 
Henry VIII had come off gloriouſly in his firſt Cam- Henry 
| lainly that he was beholden for VIII. 


But he ſaw 

his good Succeſs to Lewis's Paſſion, who had neglect- 
ed the Detenſe of his own Kingdom, by ſending his 
{ beſt Troops to recover the Milaneſe. The Truth is, 
Henry depending upon the Treaty of Mechlin, and 
the Diverſions which his Allies were to make in ſeve- 
ral Provinces of France, had led into that Kingdom 
not above Five and Twenty Thouſand Men; too weak 
an Army to give him any Proſpect of great Advan- 
tages, if he had been to deal with all the Forces of 
his Enemy. Forſaken as he was by the Pope, the 
Emperour, the King of Arragon, how would he have 
got off, if Lewis XII could have found in his Heart 
do defer his Milan-Expedition to another Time, and 
reſolved to march all his Troops into Picardy? Thus 
Henry ought to conſider, and in effect did conſider, 
chat he was more indebted for the Victory 
gaſte, and taking of Terouenne and: Tournay, to the Cir- 
cumſtances of the Time than to his Prudence or Va- 
_ jour. He was therefore inclined to get clear of an 
Affair he had indiſcreetly embarked in, without flat- 
g ering himſelf any longer with the Hopes of the ima- 
ginary Affiſtance of his Allies. It was neceſſary how- 
ever to ſet a good Face upon the Matter, and con- 
Neal his Inclinations, in order to draw from France ad- 
| us Terms in a Treaty. This was the Poſture 
rs in the Beginni 


of Guine- 


of the Year 1514. But a 
it Italy. 


ore I ſpeak of thoſe of Exgland in particular, 
B requiſite to ſhow what Steps were taken by the 


Vol. VII. Princes 


Guicciard. 
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15t4: Princes concerned in the Troubles of 1taly, becauſe 
that was then the main Point, to which all other Af. 


N 


4 
ES *** = SS. 
| & having taken the Alarm at egotiation 
ad Lan * with the Emperour, about 
French the Marriage of Rent his ſegond ter, uſed all 
and Swifs. his. Endeavours to reconcile þ / to France, that 
Lewis might thereby be the leſs inclined to treat with 
the Emperour and King of Arragon. But he wiſhed 
| that Lewis would ratify the Capitulation of Dijon as 
{.... to what concerned the Dutchy of Milan; and on the 
bother Side, he exhorted the Swiſs to take up with a 
leſs Sum than that promiſed them by la Trimoxille, 
This was the Plan he laid to make up Matters. In 
ſhort, Things were brought ſo far to bear, that the 
King of France had offered a Truce for three Years, 
without going however from his Claim to Milan, and 
many of the chief Men among the Sami were ſatisfied 
with it. But it was not,poſſible to bring that People 
to abate an Ipch. of the Capitulation of Dijon. They 
even debated whether they ſhould make a ſecond In- 
curſion into France, in revenge of the Breach of that 
Treaty. Thus the Pope's Pains were fruitleſs, and 
the Swiſs ſtill continued mortal Enemies to France. 
Ferdinand Ferdinand having had Advice of what was tranſacting 
prolongs in Swiſſerland, was afraid of being deſerted, whether 
e Lewis gave up his Claim to Milan, or whether the 
is XII. Swiſs accepted the Truce he offered them. Where. 
fore, without ſaying any Thing to his Allies, he di 
patched Quintana his Secretary in all haſte ro Pari, 
who renewed for a Year the Truce with France upai 
the ſame Foot with the former. Only by a. ſecrtt 
Article, Lewis promiſed not to invade the Milani 
this Year. In publiſhing the Truce in France, them 
was no mention made of Milan. But Ferdinand hal 
Se in Spain with that Article: So that tie 
BZ World was at a great Loſs to know what to think « 
| the Matter. Lewis made no ſcruple to prolong tl 
1 Truce, becauſe he could not undertake to invade My 
lan and Navarre before he had made a * wil 


of the Milaneſe, Italy had never been free from Trou- 


vere ſufficient Reaſons to make the Pope 
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England. Beſides he was very glad the World ſhould. 1514. 
think that the Truce he had ju 


Kin 


* 


bles, the Popes had been leſs regarded than before, 
and the Florentines had preſerved that Liberty. Theſe 
! wiſh that 
they might never come in Again, Beſides, he had 
formed Projects for _ rai 
their Neighbourhood might 
One great Means to attain his Ends, was to deprive 
Lewis XII of the Aſſiſtance of che Yenetians, which 
he could not fail to do, if he could poſſibly find out 
ſome Expedient to make their Peace with the Em- 
perour, Laſt Year the Venetians, hard preſſed by the 
Spaniſh Army, had agreed to make the. Pope Um- 
ire, and the Emperour had accepted of the ſame. 
ut the Affair had lain dormant ever ſince. Preſent- 
ly after Ferdinand's renewing the Truce with Lewis 
tearing a . would be concluded 
between the two Monarchs, at the hazard of the 
Dutchy of Milan, ſtrove to renew the Negotiatiog 
between the Emperour and the Yenetians, He was 
very ſenſible that in Caſe it came to a good Iſſue, the 
King of France would in vain expect the Aſſiſtance of 
the Republick ta conquer Milan. In ſhort, with 
much Sollicitation, he prevaited with both Parties to 
bind themſelves to ſtand to his Arbitration, and to 


| o him Power to ſettle the Terms of the Peace as 


ſhould think fit. H by a Writing under 
13 | 
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1514 his own Hand, he promiſed not to pronounce Sen- 
i tence but with both their Conſents. 

WU Dificultics It was a very hard Matter to ſettle this Peace, be- 
%% cauſe the War continuing all the while in the State of 
Peace. Fenice and in Friuli, the leaſt Succeſs was enough to 
; make the Parties rife or fall in their Demands. When 
the Venetians found themſelves hard preſſed, they 
very willingly agreed that the Emperour ſhould keep 
Verona; but then Maximilian would have likewiſe Vin. 
cenza, Padua, and Trevifo, When his Affairs went 
ill, he was ready to give tp theſe three Places to 
1 them, bur then they could not think of making Peace 
The Pope's Without Verona too. Thus the Pope — at the 
prev iſio- various Succeſs of the War was a perpetual Bar to the 
p 2:75 Accommodation he was projetting, paſſed a proviſio- 
. nal Sentence, ordering that both Parties ſhould lay 
down their Arms: That the Emperour ſhould de- 
polite in his Hands Vintenxa, and all that the Spani- 
ards held in the Territories of Padua and Treviſo : 
That the Venetians ſhould do the like with regard to 
Crema, and ſhould pay down to the Emperour Fifty readi] 
Thouſand Ducats : But that this provifronal Agree - and g 


ment ſhould be deemed null and void, if the two both 
Parties ſhould not think proper to ratify it; but in cake WF _ 
they approved of it, he promifed to paſs a definitive bs, 


+ ap 4 by Sentence within a Year, The Venetians did not think 
il = fit to ratify the Sentence, being perfuaded that in their 
i preſent Circumſtances a Truce was much more preju- 
dicial to them than the Contmuance of the War, 
Thus the Pope's Pains were to no purpoſe. Such 
was the Foſture of Affairs in Italy during the Year 

Sale. 3514, We muſt ſee now what paſſed in England, 
ment in Henry, upon his return from his glorious Campain, 
England. thought of nothing at firſt but Mirth and Diverſions. 
ap The Parliament however met on the 3d of Januar). 
„ Surry But there was nothing done of any great Moment 
crearees With reſpect to publick Affairs. Before the Seſſion 
Puke of Was over, the King gave the Earl of Surry the Title 


toro. of Duke of Nerfolt, which his Father bore, and loſt 
XII. 38g. WIL 
Feb. 1. 
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with his Life at Boſworth-field, fighting for Richard 1514. 
III“. By this Change, Thomas Howard Son and Heir 

of the new Duke, became Earl of Surry, Charles Charles 


f Brandon Viſcount Liſle, one of the King's Favourites, Brandon 0 
) was alſo created Duke of Suffolk; and Charles Sommer- ar WW 
1 ſet, Earl of Worceſter. Margaret of York, Daughter Margaret 4 
y of the Duke of Clarence, Brother to Edward IV, ob- / Cla- 7H 
p tained like wiſe the Title of Counteſs of Sarum, as Heir g, fs 19 
2 to the Earl of Warwick her Brother, beheaded by Salisbury. 1 


It Henry VII“. 


an 
— 
wal ay 
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0 Thomas Wolſey had now been ſome Months Prime Thomas MW 
e Miniſter, without receiving any particular Marks of 8 Li 
e his Maſter's Favour. But olßy was not a Man to jy erf 9 


* forget himſelf. The Biſhoprick of Lincoln being va- Lincoln, 
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o- cant, he ordered it ſo that the King demanded it for p. 390. 94 
1y him of the Pope, who had engroſſed the Collations of FS 
e- all the Sees, by anticipated Reſervations. Shortly and 44> ] 
TA after, Lewis Guillard Biſhop of Tournay , having 3 1 
0 neglected to repair to his Biſhoprick, ſince the City 6 1 
a of Tour . 
to was in the Hands of the King of England, the Pope nay. © 5 
fry readily took it for granted that he had quitted his See, P. 584. 1 
ee · and gave the Adminiſtration of it to Thomas Wolſoy, 1 
WO both in Temporals and Spirituals, This was a great li 1 
= For his memorable Victory over the Scors at Flodden, he had a - 
l ecial Grant from the King to himſelf and the Heirs-male of his 1 
ink ody, of an honourable Augmentation to his Arms; namely, to 13 
relr bear on the Bead thereof the upper half of a Red Lyon, (painted 
zu- 233 the Arms of Scotland are) pierced through the Mouth with an 
7 Arrow. He was created Duke of Norſolk, Feb.g. 15 +. His Father 
ar. derived his Deſcent (by the Heirs female of Mowbray and Sea- 
uch | me not from Thomas Brotherton , Son to King Edward I. 
ear 24. Srow. | 
10 *: She was Wife of Sir Richard Pole, deſcended from an anttet 
2 Stock of that Name ſomewhere in Wales, This Sir Ric hard was 
aln, made chief Gentleman of the Bed-Chamber to Prince Arthur, 
ons. and Knight ot the moſt noble Order of the Garter. He had tour 
ary. Sons by the Lady Maryhret ; Henry, afterwards Lord Montayae ; 
˖ Geffrey, Arthur, and Reginald, the famous Cardinal Pole Archbi- 
nen ſhop of Canterbury, and one of the Three that preſided at the 
Hon Council of Trent. Margaret petitioned to be Counteſs of Salisbury 
itle from her Grandfather Richard Nevil Earl of Salisbury, for all whoſe 
tolt Caſtles, Manors and Lands ſhe obtained a Grant dated OFF. 14. 
ch which came to the Crown by the Attainder of her Brother Edward 


Earl of Warwick, Duge. 
H 4 
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1514. Addition to the new Favourite's Income, on a ſudden 
and almoſt at the ſame time. Leo X, not expecting 
any great Matters from the Emperour or King of 
Arragon, eaſily perceived he might ſtand in need of the 
King of England. In order to gain his Protection it 
was that he had diſpoſed of the Sees of Lincoln and 
Tournay in favour of Wolſey, to win him over to his 
Intereſts, by Preſents which coſt him nothing. But 
after he had ſatisfied the Favourite, he muſt teſtify 
by ſome Mark of Diſtinction the Eſteem he had for 

The Pope the Maſter. To that purpoſe he ſent him a Sword and 

— Hat, conſecrated on Chriſtmas- day, which the Popes 

— * were wont to preſent to Princes or Generals that had 

ted Sword obtained ſome ſignal Victory over the Enemies of the 

and Cap. Church. y 

Lewis Whilſt the Pope, Emperour and King of Arragon W 

XII makes were labouring to bring their reſpective Projects to 

77577, bear, Lewis XII was not unmindful of his own Af- 

Henry. fairs. Among all his Enemies, none gave him ſo much 

Herbert. Uneaſineſs as the King of England, and that chiefly 

for two Reaſons: Firſt, Henry was young, greedy of 

Glory, abounding in ready-Money ; and withal, was 

always ſure of Supplies from his Parliament, eſpecial- 

ly in caſe of a War with France. Secondly, the Di- 

verſion he could and did make in Picardy by the 

Means of Calais, rendered all Lewis's Projects In 1taly 

abortive. He thereby kept the Forces of France at 

ſuch a Diſtance from one another, that it was next to 
impoſſible they ſhould be able to come to each other's 

Aſſiſtance in caſe of Accident. Thus it was the King 

of France's chief Concern to remove this Thorn in his 

Side, otherwiſe he could not undertake to recover G.. 

0a and Milan This therefore he ſat about in good 

earneſt, after the Campain was over, by the Mini- 
ſtry of Lewis of Orleans Duke of Longueville, who 
was taken Priſoner at the Battle of Guinegaſte. It was 
this private Ambaſſador that, in his frequent Coverſa- 
tions with Henry, laboured by degrees to open his 

Eyes, by ſhowing him how little he could depend up- 

on his Allies, and making him fee clearly the Arti- 


j Book XV. 20. HENRY VIII. 1 
n fices they had uſed to draw him into their Snares. 151 * 
8 Henry was convinced of it; but in all appearance ge 

of was told abundance of Things which he was ignorant 

* of before. However that be, theſe Converſations had 

it ſuch an Effect, that Henry let the Duke underſtand 

ad that he was inclined to a Peace, provided it was made 

| upon reaſonable Terms. Lewis XII having notice of 

Ut it, ordered the Duke of Longueville privately to nego- 

fy tiate the Affair, and try to dive into the King of 

for England's real Intentions. Very probably Henry in- 

nd ſiſted for ſome time upon his Claim to the whole 

pes EKingdom of France, and 22 to Guienne and 

ad Normandy, which mage the Duke apprehenſive that 


the bis Negotiation would not ſucceed. Nevertheleſs, to 
& induce Henry to abate ſomething of his Pretenſions, 


gon the Duke had Orders to demand the Princeſs Mary his 
10 Siſter for the King his Maſter, who had loſt Ann of 
Af. Bretagne his en, in the Beginning of the Year. 
uch This private Negotiation, to which only Thomas 
efly Welſey Biſhop of Lincoln was admitted, continued ſome 
y of time without making great Progreſs, by reaſon of 
Was Henry's exceſſive Demands. At laſt, at a ſecret Con- 
al. We ference which the King himſelf had with the Duke of 
Di- Longueville, he deſiſted on a ſudden from the hardeſt 
the of his Demands, and told him in plain Terms, on 
ta) what Conditions the Peace ſhould be concluded, ad- 
ear ding, that he fully reſolved not to bate any thing of 
:tto them. Here is a Letter the King wrote to Wolſey with 
bern his own Hand, after the Conference, wherein appears 
King what was his laſt Reſolution *. 3 
n his | | 
1 a Y Lord of Lynkecoln I recommande me un- A 
8 to yow. And lette yo hat I ha — 1 
good us * yow Wyte that VE Letter to 
x ſpokyne with the Duke; whyche in the begyn- Wolſcy 4 
who 8 © nyngne was as yll afraid as ever he was in his Lyffe 99% che 
; ws i ** leſt no good effecte ſhulde comme to pas, Never- AG. Pub 
erl. | + thieles, XIII. 403. 
n his N I | | May 5. 
T5 % The Tranſlator has thought fit to inſert the Original Letter in 
Arti- 22 Words of King Henry, as it is ta be found in Rymer's 
Tad, and intends to do the fame by all the original Papers, 
dich R2pin has tranflated word for word, as he has done this. 
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1514. Addition to the new Favourite's Income, on a ſudden 
and almoſt at the ſame time. Leo X, not ex Cting 
any great Matters from the Emperour or King of 
Arragon, eaſily perceived he might ſtand in need of the 
King of England. In order to gain his Protection it 
was that he had diſpoſed of the Szes of Lincoln and 
Tournay in favour of Wolſey, to win him over to his 
Intereſts, by Preſents which coſt him nothing. But 
after he had ſatisfied the Favourite, he muſt teſtify 
by ſome Mark of Diſtinction the Eſteem he had for 

The Pops the Maſter. To that purpoſe he ſent him a Sword and 
— Hat, conſecrated on Chriſtmas- day, which the Popes 
— were wont to preſent to Princes or Generals that had 
ted Sword obtained ſome ſignal Victory over the Enemies of the 
and Cap. Church. | 

Lewis Whilſt the Pope, Emperour and King of Arragon 
XII makes were labouring to bring their reſpective Projects to 


king bear, Lewis XII was not unmindful of his own Af- 


Henry, fairs. Among all his Enemies, none gave him ſo much 
Herbert. Uneaſineſs as the King of England, and that chiefly 


for two Reaſons : Firſt, Henry was young, greedy of 
Glory, abounding in ready-Money ; and withal, was 
always ſure of Supplies from his Parliament, eſpecial- 
ly in caſe of a War with France. Secondly, the Di. 
verſion he could and did make in Picardy by the 
Means of Calais, rendered all Lewis's Projects in Lai 
abortive. He thereby kept the Forces of France at 
ſuch a Diſtance from one another, that it was next to 
impoſſible they ſhould be able to come to each other's 
Aſſiſtance in caſe of Accident. Thus it was the King 
of France's chief Concern to remove this Thorn in his 
Side, otherwiſe he could not undertake to recover G- 
noa and Milan This therefore he ſat about in good 
earneſt, after the Campain was over, by the Mini. 
ſtry of Lewis of Orleans Duke of Longueville, who 
was taken Priſoner at the Battle of Guinegaſte. It was 


this private Ambaſſador that, in his frequent Coverla- iſ 
tions with Henry, laboured by degrees to open his i 
Eyes, by ſhowing him how little he could depend up- 
on his Allies, and making him fee clearly the Arti 
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n fices they had uſed to draw him into their Snares. 
8 Henry was convinced of it; but in all appearance he 
of was told abundance of Things which he was ignorant 
v of before. However that be, theſe Converſations had 
0 ſuch an Effect, that Henry let the Duke underſtand 
nd that he was inclined to a Peace, provided it was made 
TY upon reaſonable Terms. Lewis XII having notice of 
at it, ordered the Duke of Longueville privately to nego- 
fy tiate the Affair, and try to dive into the King of 
2 England's real Intentions. Very probably Henry in- 
nd ſiſted for ſome time upon his Claim to the whole 
yes Kingdom of France, and 1 to Guienne and 
* Normandy, which made the Duke apprehenſive that 


his Negotiation would not ſucceed. Nevertheleſs, to 
induce Henry to abate ſomething of his Pretenſions, 
the Duke had Orders to demand the Princeſs Mary his 
. to WW. Siſter for the King his Maſter, who had loſt Ann of 
Af. Bretagne his en, in the Beginning of the Year. 
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uch This private Negotiation, to which only Thomas 

ef; WW Wolſey Biſhop of Lincoln was admitted, continued ſome 

yet ume without making great Progreſs, by reaſon of "8 
was Henry's exceſſive Demands. At laſt, at a ſecret Con- 1 
cial. ference which the King himſelf had with the Duke of l 1175 
Di. Longueville, he deſiſted on a ſudden from the hardeſt 1 
- the of his Demands, and told him in plain Terms, on 9 
Ital; what Conditions the Peace ſhould be concluded, ad- Wi 


ding, that he fully reſolved not to bate any thing of 
them. Here is a Letter the King wrote to Wolſey with 
his own Hand, after the Conference, wherein appears 
what was his laſt Reſolution “. 88 


ee 


* Y Lord of Lynkecoln J recommande me un- 2 King's 


to yow. And lette yow wyte that I have rercer ro 
* ſpokyne with the Duke; whyche in the begyn- Wolſey «- 
* nyngne was as yll afraid as ever he was in his Lyffe 5% che 


60 leſt no good effecte ſhulde comme to pas. Never- AG. Pub. 
** theles, XIII. 403. 

| | May 5. 
The Tranſlator has thought fit to inſert the Original Lester in 
the very Words of King Henry, as it is ta be found in Rymer's 
Federa, and intends to do the fame by all the original Papers, 
Which Ropin has tranflated word for word, a4 be has done this. 
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c theles, in farther communyng, we wente more 
& rondly to oure matters; in ſo moche that I ſayde 
« to hym, ſeinge that the King your Maſter hathe 
«< ſoght ſo gently unto Us for bothe Amyte and Ma- 
<< riage, I aſſure yow ( oure Honour ſavyd) we colde 
<< be well content to gyffe herkyne therto, and yff the 
Offers wer reſonable agre upon thos ſame z but 
<< this be not reſonable, excepte the Amyte ſhulde no 
1% longer continw then the Payment off Money: And 
<< yett natt ſo, except ther wer a reſonable Summe 
« of Money to be payd in hand by and by : | 

« If hys Maſter wyll have the Mariage, I can 
* natt ſee how it can page gu excepte the 
« Amyte be made duryng our Lyffes and on yer 
<< affter, to the intente that all Suſpycyon off bothe 
„ Sydes may be ſett apart: Sly 

„ Whyche Mariage and Amyte your Maſter may 
« have under thys Maner ; that is to ſay, Paynge 
«« erly on Hundred Thouſand Crownes and att hys re- 
<< queſt I natt to ſtyke for no redy Mony in hande, 
* but J to ſtande contente therwith for Recompenſe 
« off all thynges. 

* Whyche, yff your Maſter conſidere what Hery- 
* taunce he holdyth from Me, and what good my 
« Amyte may do to help forth hys Mater in 1:alyl 
„ thinke he wyll nat grettly ſtyke at: 

« Thys forther more I ſayde to the Duke, ſurly! 
<< can natt ſee how the Amyte made for yers can any 
longer indure than the Payment, whyche exſpyryde 
* ſhulde be occaſion off new Breche and Demans, 
„ wherby noder He nor we ſhou'd lyff quiettly, 
< whyche, yff ther fall Alyance, I wholde be lothe 
* to ſee; wherfor I ſee no way to eſchwe all danger 
« and Parraylles, and to recompenſe Me for with 
« holdyng off myne Inheritance ( whyche yff I wolde 
< be flake in, my Subjectes wolde murmure at) but 
« to make thys Amyte duryng oure Lyffs and on 
« yer affter, Payinge yerly as above reherſed; whyche 
« Amyte wons grantyd the Alyance ſhulde natt be "i ＋ 

„ re. 0 
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ore . refuſyde, nor no other thyng whyche with my 1515: 
de Honour favyd I might do: 

the « Saying forther more to hyme that, yff I myght 

a- « demande with my Honour any leſſe, or take any 

Ide I leſſe offer (ſeying hys Maſter 1s ſo well mynded to 

the che forſayd Alyance and Amyte) I wolde be glade 

« to do that at hys requeſt, but leſs then thys hit 

can nott ſtonde with my Honour, nor my Subjectes 


n 

= « wyll nat be content that I ſhulde take. 

me My Lord, I ſhuyd him forthermore that, yff 

be thoght we myght truſt to have thys Ende, I 

can © wolde be content that yo and they ſhuld commune 

the on all other Artycylles, concernyng the Amyte 

yer IM © and Mariage, tyll we myght have abſolute Aſſu- 

'the {© rance in that behalfe for lyſyng of Time: 
„To whyche he anſwarde, that he colde nat aſſure 

may « Me thereof? z but that he truſtyde, ſeying my De- 

nge * mans wer fo reſonable, that hys Maſter wholde 

re- I e agre therto. . 

ade, On traſt hereon we woll that yow begyne to 


; « Penne the Reſidue off the Artycylles as toon as 
yo can; 
And thus fare yow well. 


Mryttyn with the hande of your loving Maſter, 


rly 1 HENRY R. 
any OA 

ryde Though this Letter has no date, one may by ſeve- 
1ans, ral Circumſtances conjecture it was written in the 
ttly, > Month of June, 1514. | 


othe . Lewis XII being informed of the King of England's Lewis is 
gen laſt Reſolution, entertained great hopes of a Peace. 3 
gith- There were however two Articles which troubled him. ry's Pre- 
volde The firſt was the paying a Hundred Thouſand Crowns #/als. 
bu every Year, as a Compenſation for Henrys Claim to 

d on the Kingdom of France: which in a Manner was 


| mo” the Juſtice of his Title, and paying him a 

Port of Tribute, Things he could never bring himſelf 

. The other Article related ta Tu,, which he 
| wanted 
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wanted to have again, but whereof the King had 


made no mention in his Propoſals. But in this reſpect 

there was an Obſtacle which was not eaſily to be got 

over; and that was, Wolſey was concerned in the Mat. 

ter. It was not ſufficient to gain Henry by Flattery, 

or by giving him a Sum of Money in lieu of Tourna); 

he muſt moreover make the Favourite amends for the 

Loſs of a See which brought him in a very conſide. 

Be fend: rable Income. To endeavour therefore to agree . 
2 hoot: * two Aw, ＋ ſent — 2 
England. He pitched upon for this ohn d 
= Selve firſt Preſident of Roan ; and Bobier, to 
XIII. 495. whom Du Bellai gives the Title of General Norman. 
July 29. dy; and the King, in his Commiſſion, that of Cheng. 
A Truce lier General of France. Mean while the two Kings +- 
agreed p-. greed upon a Ceſſation of Arms during the Treaty. 
It was eaſier for the French Ambaſſadors to get 
Henry to alter his laſt Refolution as to the firſt Art. 
cle, than to prevail with him to reſtore Tournay. The 
Tournay. Reaſon is evident. In the firſt Article, rhe King 
alone was concerned; whereas in the ſecond, the M. 


niſter's Intereſt was properly in queſtion. However, 


fince Henry was determined to make Peace vid 
France, Tournay could be of no farther uſe to him, 
and a Sum of Money would have been doubtleſs mor: 
for his Advantage than the keeping of that Place. Bu 
Woljey plainly perceived that as ſoon as Tournay ſhoull 


be in the Hands of the King of France, he would i 


fallibly loſe the Adminiſtration of the See. So 'the 
Negotiation of the Ambaſſadors upon that Article 
was entirely fruitleſs. But it was not fo with reſpe&ti 
the Penſion af a Hundred Thouſand Crowns Hen) 
had demanded. They found means to bring him 
take a Million of Crowns, in which were included tht 


Henry Seven Hundred Forty-five Thouſand Crowus conan 

, ed in the Treaty of Eſtaples; but whereof, in truth 

: 1 part, though a ſmall one, had been paid. The Spal 

2 Ambaſſador reſiding at London, did all that lay in bl 
or 10 


Power to intervene in the Negotiation. But He) 


a.,“ would never fader him, well-knowing he dug f 


Treaty. 
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dect Aim but to raiſe Obſtacles. The Commiſſioners of 1514. 
got the two Kings being agreed upon all the Articles, the 

far. WW Treaties were ſigned the th of Auguſt. ' | 

ery There were three ſeparate Treaties. The firſt con- Three ſe- 
1a); cerned only the renewing of the Alliance. between _m_ ? 
r the France and England. The ſecond was about the Mar- j,ne4 ar 9 
ſide, WM riage of the Princeſs Mary with Lewis XII. The London. Wo. 
e . WM third related to the Payment of the Million of Crowns. | 
As theſe Treaties ſerved for Foundation to many o- 
1 tters hereafter concluded, it is neceſſary to inſert the 
, to Subſtance of : them, at leaſt with reſpect to the moſt 
mar material Articles. 
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L AS ATTY 


Of Peace and Amity between Lewis XII and 
 HenRY VIII, concluded at London, Au- 
guſt 7. 1514. 
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HAT the Amity betwen the two Kings ſhould g 1 Pub. 
laſt till a Year after one of their Deaths. That g 
the Succeſſor of him that died firſt ſhould give no- 
tice within the Year to the other, whether he would 
prolong This or make a new Treaty. 

That all Impoſitions laid, fince 52 Years laſt paſt, 
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by one King on the Subjects of the other ſhould be 8 

aboliſhed. | b 's 
That the Peace ſhould not be deemed violated by 1 ; 

By Outrages which ſhould be committed on either 5 
de. | 


That neither of the two Kings ſhould afford Pro- 
tection or Refuge to the Rebels of che other. | 
the 24th, 15th, and 16th Articles, the two 
Kings bound themſelves to mutual Aſſiſtance in three 
Caſes :. 1. For Defence of one another's Dominions : 
2, For Recovery of the Territories with-held by o- 
ther Princes; 3. In caſe one of the two Kings ſhould 
be attacked on the Score of the preſent Treaty, pro- 
vided he gave his Word and Honour that it was upon 


that 
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1514. that Account. In each of theſe Caſes the Conditions 


P. 423; 


were different *. But in the laſt Caſe 1 
mutual Aid, though the Aſſailant ſhould be Relation, 
Friend or Ally of one or both. 

Lewis included in the Treaty, as his Allies, the 
Pope, the Swiſs, and the King of Scotland. On Hen. 
ry's Part were named the Pope, Bologna, all the 
Towns of the Patrimony of St. Peter, the Archduke 
of Auſtria and the Swyrſs, 

Scotland was not included in the Treaty, but on 
Condition that the Scots ſhould commit no Hoſtilities 
againſt England after the 25th of November. 

That the Treaty ſhould be ratified and ſworn to 
by the two Kings, and confirmed by the Parliament 
of England, and the States-General of France. 

That each of the two King's ſhould: uſe his Endes. 
vour to obtain of the Pope a Sentence of Excommu- 
nication againſt him of the two that ſhould violate the 
Peace. | 


IL IREATY, 


About the Marriage of LEWIS XII with the 
Princeſs MARV. 


HAT Matrimony ſhould be contracted by 
Proxies and per verba de preſenti, within ten 
Days after the Date of this Treaty. 

That the King of England ſhould convey at his own 
Charge, the Princeſs his Siſter ro Abbeville, where 
within four Days after her Arrival the King of Franc 
ſhould ſolemnly marry her. 


eln the firſt Caſe, Tewis was to furniſh 1000 Lance by Land 
and 5000 Men by Sea, with convenient Shipping: and Her i 
 1Toooo Archers by Land, and 5000. Men at Sea, with Shipping. 
In the ſecond, Lewis was to lend Henry 600 Lances only, ad 
Henry him but 5000 Archers, 3 with the ſame Sea-Forces on both 
Sides as beforementioned. In the third, one was to aid the other 
t his Charge that was invaded, e 
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That Mary ſhould have in Dower four Hundred 1514. 
Thouſand Crowns, two. Hundred Thouſand whereof 


I23 


ſhould be reckoned for Jewels, c. and that in Caſe 
of Recovery, Lewis ſhould be obliged to reſtore the 
Jewels, &c. which ſhould be valued at the Sum of two * 
Hundred Thouſand Crowns. ; 
That the other half, amounting to two Hundred 
Thouſand Crowns, Henry ſhould pay by deducting 
the ſaid Sum out of the Million the King of France 
was bound to Pay by a Treaty apart. 
That the future Queen's Jointure ſhould be as great 
as that aſſigned to Ann of Bretagne, or any other 
ueen of France. 
That in Caſe of Lewis's Death, Mary ſhould enjoy 
her Dowry and Jointure during her Life, whether 
ſhe reſided in France or England. 


2m TREATY; 8 
For the Payment of a Million of Crowns. 


DT This Treaty Lewis XII acknowledged, that P. 431. 
| by the Treaty of Eſtaples, Charles VIII was 
bound to pay Henry VII, or his Succeſſors, the Sum 

of 745000 Crowns, and that himſelf was obliged te 

pay the Arrears of the ſaid Sum. 

Moreover, that Charles Duke of Orleans his Fa- 

ther, by an Obligation dated March the 7th, 1444, 

had owned himſelf Debter in a certain Sum to Mar- 

Paret of Somerſet Grandmother of Henry VIII. 

= That theſe two Sums not being yet paid, Lewis 

. bound himſelf to pay to the King of England, or his 
Pucceſſors, a Million of Crowns, as well for the Ar- 
Fears of the ſaid two Sums, as on Account of the 

; good Affection he bore him, and to the End their A- 


paity might be the more laſting. 
That the Payment of this Million ſhould be made 


© Lewis paying to the King of England Twenty 


Thouſand 


N 
4 
4 
* 
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1514 Thouſand Livres Tournois every fix Months till the 
whole Debt was diſcharged. 

Thus the War, which had been taken in Hand on 
pretenſe of Religion, and for the Glory of God, ended 
in a Treaty, wherein there is no mention either of 
Religion, or the Pope, or the Church. 


The Prin. On the other Hand, Sv the Princeſs Mary had 
ceſs Mary been ſolemnly affianced to Charles of Auſtria, Lei; 
proteſts a- XII and Henry VIII had no Scruples about this ſe- 
un, 4 cond Marriage, neither did they ſo much as vouchſafe 
with to demand the Pope's Diſpenſation to abſolve Mar 
Charles from her firſt Contract. Only a few Days before the 
r. 1 ſigning of the Treaty, Mary declared in the Preſence 
XIII. 40g. Of a Notary Publick, and other Witneſſes, that ſhe 
July 30. had been forced to plight her Faith to the Prince of 
Herbert. Caſtile, Archduke of Auſtria, That moreover the 
Archduke having promiſed to eſpouſe her by Proxy 
and per vegba de præſenti, as ſoon as he ſhould be 
fourteen Years of Age, had broken his Word. She 
added further, that ſhe had it from good Hands, that 
the Counſellors and Confidents of the Prince of Cafiil 
were inſtilling into him, to the utmoſt of their Power, 
an Averſion for the King of England her Father. Up- 
on theſe Allegations it was that the two Kings mal. 
ing themſelves Judges in a Cauſe which fell without 
doubt under the Pope's Cognizance, thought fit the 
Marriage ſhould be conſummated. 


I have another Remark to make upon the third 


Remark on 
the third 


Treaty. | : . 
the Duke of Longueville, as appears in his Letter to 


Woljey, that he could not make Peace without the 


a Hundred Thouſand Crowns as a Compenſation for 


found to ſatisfy him with much leſs. 


fore the Treaty. 


the Inheritance he with-held from him, a way ws 
The Whole wa 
reduced to Leids Bond to pay him a Hundred Thou- 
ſand Crowns, the two Thirds whereof were due be- 
Beſides, that this Bond might no- 


be deemed as a Satisfaction for the Claims the Kung | 
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of England had upon the Kingdom of France, as Henry 1514. 
had intended it, it was ſaid in the Treaty, in expreſs 
| on Words, that it was in Payment of the Reſidue of the 
ed Seven-hundred-forty-five-thouſand Crowns, due to 
r of W the King of England by the Treaty of Eftaples, of a- 
nother Sum due from the late Duke of Orleans to 
Margaret the King's Grandmother, and laſtly, for 


had the good Affection Lewis had for Henry. By this 
£wis WW Means the main Foundation vaniſhed, on which Hen- 
s fe- WW ry had built his Demand of a Penſion of a Hundred 
hſafe WW Thouſand Crowns, a Demand which he had conſider- 
Mary ed at firſt as the Ground-Work of the Treaty, as we 
e the have ſeen in his Letter to Wolſey. One may then af- 
ſence firm, that Henry was no leſs over- reached by the 
t he King of France in the Treaty of Peace, than he had 


been by the Pope, the Emperour, snd the King of 


r the Arragon, in that which had engaged him in the War. 
Pro) This proceeded not from his want of Underſtanding 
1d be his own Intereſts, ſince it appears by his Letter, that 

Sie he was very ſenſible of the Conſequence of his De- 


that mand. To what then can his Eaſineſs be aſcribed but 
ati to the Inſinuations of his Prime Miniſter, who cer- 


ower, tainly committed a Fault not out of Ignorance ? In 
Up all likelihood, Lewis XII found means to make /- 
mak. WE /cy his Friend. We ſhall ſee more plainly hereafr-r, 

ithon that this Miniſter was much more mindful of his own G 


fit the than his Maſter's Intereſts, when they came in Com- 
petition, and that he loſt no Opportunity of inrich- 

Wing himſelf, 
8s Whilſt Wolſey was buſy with the French Ambaſſa- D 


third 
red to 


ter t0 Wcors in negotiating the Peace, Cardinal Bambridge ß, 
ut the Archbiſhop of 7ork died at Rome the 14th of Fuly *, pic: 
ion of The ſame Day Cardinal Julius de Medicis, who was af- Herbe 
on for erwards Pope by the Name of Clement VII, ſent the 135 1 
ay wing notice of it, acquainting him withal that he had * s. 
dle was 

Thou- .' He was poiſoned by Rinaldo de Modena his Steward, an Tra- 

ue be- an Prieſt, to revenge a Blow his Maſter gave him, as Rinaldo 


Fenfeſſed at his Execution. Wood, p. 194. W. S. There is a 

ht not ener from one Pace from Rome, charging Sylveſter (an Italian) 

e King bop of Worceſter, with having a Hand in his Death. Fid. 
oy Y ot. VII. I prevailed 
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1514. prevailed with the Pope, not to diſpoſe of the Se of 
York before he knew his Pleaſure, Whereupon the 
Wolſey is King demanded the Archbiſhoprick for Thomas Wolſey, 
made which was immediately granted. This Miniſter was 
wh of then in ſo great Favour, that he had the abſolute Ma. 
Lo nagement of all the King's Affairs, who had for him 
p. 413. a very great Eſteem and Affection. It may be pre. 
ſumed that at this very Time he was doing Lewis XII 
ſome good Services, ſince we find in the Collect ion of 
. 439- the Publick Ads, ſeveral Letters from that Monarch 
455, to him, beginning with theſe kind Words, My Lord 
of York, and very good Friend. 
Lewis's Auguſt and September were ſpent in Preparations for 
e, the new Queen of France's Journey, in the Celebra. 
> tion of the Marriage by Proxies, in France and Ex. 
mated. land, and in ratifying the Treaties. After which MI. 
ry was conducted to Abbeville with a numerous Train 
of Lords and Ladies, where the Marriage was con- 
ſummated on the 9th of Oober *. 
Leo & Whilſt the Peace between France and England wu 
2 4 negotiating at London, the Pope, Emperour, and 
League to King of Arragon omitted nothing that they imagined 
the King of would obſtruct it. They plainly perceived that it 
France. muſt needs turn to their Prejudice, and that the Bur 
den of the War would fall on their Shoulders. They 
were even afraid that Henry would join againſt then 
in a League with France. Leo X had ſent to Hen 
to perſwade him to Peace, and yet when he fay: 


Peace 


* The King and Queen conducted her to the Sea ſide, and thr 
recommended her to the Duke of Norfolk's Care, who attend 
her to Abbeville, After the Ceremony was over, al! her Retinie 
were diſmiſſed, except a few Officers and Attendants, amongl 
whom, ſays my Lord Herbert, was Mrs. Ann Bollen, Daughter t 
Sir Thomas Bollen. Before the Coronation was over there were 0 
lemn 7ufts and Tournaments held at Pari, by Francis de Valor Hell 
to the Crown, at which the Duke of $S«folk, and the Marquiß 0 
Dorſet came off with Honour. The King and Queen of Fan. 
were Spectators; but the King was ſo old and infirm that he lay 
a Couch. The Duke of Valozs out of Envy cauſed it ſeems 2 0% 
man of prodigious Strength and Size, to be privately introduce 
into the Field, in order to oppoſe the Duke of Suffolk, who, thouſ 
with great Difficulty, got the better of the German. Herbert. 
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he propoſed a new League with the King of France, Ferdinand 


after making a Peace with England, would go and in- „% 

vade Navarre, offered him 115 Aſſiſtance — conquer — 
Milan. But Lewis knew him too well to put any and Ferdi- 
Truſt in him. In ſhort, the Emperour and Ferdi- nnd fe 
hand deſiring at any rate to hinder him from con- peace be. 
cluding Matters with England, ſent him their Conſent rueen 

in Form, for the Marriage of Rene? his ſecond Daugh- Lewis and 
ter with Charles of Auſtria their Grandſon. Ar the = 
_ Time, Maximilian ratified the one Year's Truce 
Ferdinand had made with France. But all would not 
fo. They had even the Mortification to hear that 


Peace was like to be concluded, he wiſhed that his 1514. 
Exhortations had not been regarded. Wherefore, to „, 4 
croſs the Negotiation at London as much as he could, ,,. wh 
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imagining that it would be a Means to abate his 
Eagerneſs for a Peace with England. But as Lewis 
took a Fortnight to give him his Anſwer, he was a- 
fraid of being left alone, and for that Reaſon made 
haſte and concluded a League Defen/ive with the King 
of Arragon for one Year only. 
On the other Hand, Ferdinand fearing that Lewis, Fruitleſe 
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Fey were neither of them included in the Treaty of 
ondon, a clear Evidence how little Henry valued their 


+ then rendſhip. In ſpire of all this they both made as if 
Hm were extremely well-pleaſed with the Peace, 
. ſaw! Bb in their Hearts they were exceedingly vexed 
he ' All the World expected that the King of France The Pope 
and un ing freed from the War with England, would infalli- ; . 1 
artendel recover Genoa and Milan. The Pope was ſo far Lewis XI 
r Reiun N that Opinion, that he ſent him a Letter exhorting 
zughte N to that Expedition, though at the ſame Time he = 
e were hall he could to break his Meaſures by making up "= 
} aloi; Ht tters between the Emperour and the Venetians. He = 
yo - n diſpatched to Venice Peter Bembo, afterwards Car- 
he lay oli al, to incline the Yenetians to Peace. But they 
ems ace, ng the Pope was laying a Snare for them, in or- 
* to draw off the King from their Alliance, ſent 


ol, VII. I 2 him 
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Kingdom after his Death to his 5 Siſter of Henry 
VIII during her Widowhood. The States being met 
in the Beginning of the Year 1514, immediately ac- 
knowledged for King, Fames V, Son and Heir to the 
deceaſed. As for the Regency, there would doubt- 
leſs have been great Debates, if the Loſs of the Bat- 
tle of Flodden had not made the Scots apprehenſive that 
the King of England would improve the Advantage he 
had upon them. There had never been ſeen in Scot- 
land a Queen- Regent, and that would have been enough 
to render of no effect the Clauſe of the late King's 
Will. But it was hoped that the Queen would pre- 
vail with the King her Brother, to leave in Peace a 
Country whereof ſhe had the Government. They 


rity of the young King his Nephew. Henry generouſly 
| anſwered, T hat he was alike inclined to Peace or War, 
and left it to the Scots to chuſe which they pleaſed. 


the 2 if that Princeſs had not married again 
ſome Months after. She chofe for her Conſort Ar- 
chibald Dowglaſs Earl of Angus, one of the greateſt 
Lords in Scotland, and by this ſecond Marriage filled 
the Kingdom with Confuſion and Trouble. As by the 
late King's Will ſhe was to be Regent only during her 
Widowhood, the Buſineſs was to appoint another in 
her Room. Dowglaſs her Huſband did all he could to 
have her continued in the Regency. He affirmed, 
there was no other way to keep Peace with England; 
and beſides, Henry would be obliged to ſupport the 
Queen his Siſter in caſe any one ſhould pretend to. diſ- 
turb her, But this laſt Conſideration had a quite con- 
trary Effect to what the Earl expected, upon thoſe 
Who dreaded his riſing too high. They knew very 
vell, that being Huſband to the Regent, he would 
aways be countenanced by the King of England, and 
dy bis Means would be able ta engroſs mare Power 
13 than 


were not diſappointed in their Hopes. The Queen 2% Queen 
being declared Regent, and having writ to the King Dowages 
her Brother, to entreat him not to diſturb the Mino- “ Rent. 


After this Declaration, in all appearance Scotland She mar- 


would have remai 7 of ries and 
ained in quiet under the Regency o * 


Regency 
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Boo 

1514 than they wiſhed him. Alexander Humes Governour 1 
of all the Country lying North of the Frith, was the Ta 

Head of thoſe that were againſt the Queen's Regency, <a 


He was a proud and haughty Man, who could not Kin 
brook a Superior. During the late King's Life, he by t 
had been Preſident of the Marches bordering upon ding 
England, where he had committed ſuch Outrages, Boas 
that in ſome People's Opinion, for being called to Prod 


an account, he killed or cauſed to be killed Jane, to de 

IV, as he was retiring out of the Battle of Floddy, forth 

The Duke However that be, Humes uſed all his Intereſt to break By 
of Albany the Dowgla/s's and the Queen's Meaſures, and ſet up dow 
N John Stewart Duke of Albany for Regent. He was to fo 
sen, Son of Alexander Duke of Albany, Brother to Jann Vien 
III, who to avoid the Perſecutions of the King hi ſhe ] 
Brother, was forced to fly for Refuge into Fran, Suffo 

where he died. He left there this Son, who being that 1 
married there, and adhering to the Service of L] XII. 

XII (2), had received many Favours from that Mo- Princ 

narch, and acquired a great Reputation. Though he Fran, 

had never been in Scotland, he was however the next a fity t 

Kin to the young King, and Humes had Intereſt enougi WF King, 

to get him declared Regent, Whereupon the Stats on he 

ſent Deputies to offer him the Regeney, and to pray ber o 

him to come with all ſpeed and govern the Realm n 2274; 

the King's Name. Lewis XII dying whilſt thelt the C 

Things were in Agitation, Francis I. his Succeſſo; WW narro 

having ſubſtantial Reaſons to keep fair with the King an H, 

of England, would not ſuffer the Duke of Albany u Secret 

o away till he had finiſhed his Matters with Hen, three 

6 pon which account the Regent arrived not in Scl was n. 

before May 1515, In the Interim, Scotland bei to anc 

without a Governour, the Diſſentions among the gre WF ſuſpec 

Men increaſed exceedingly, every one having time u Febr. 

form Cabals and Factions againtt the Arrival of e Know 


Regent, | 
4 


4) Lewis, when Duke of Orleans, killed the Duke his Father N 
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The firſt Day of the Year 1515 was the laſt of 1515. 
Lewis XII's Life *. But the Death of that Prince P? ff 


made no Alteration in the Poſture of Affairs of the I T 
Kingdom. The Duke of Yalois, who ſucceeded him Francis I. 
by the Name of Francis I. plainly diſcovered, by ad- King ef 
ding the Title of Duke of Milan to that of King of One 
France, that he intended to purſue the Deſigns of his 
Predeceſſor. Mean while, he did not think fit openly 

to declare his Intentions upon that Head, till he had 

ſettled his Affairs both Abroad and at Home. 

By the Death of Lewis XII Queen Mary his Wi- The Queen 
dow ſaw herſelf at liberty to diſpoſe of herſelf, and „e 
to follow her own Inclinations rather than the politick A e 
Views of the King her Brother. Before her Marriage, rie: the 
ſhe had taken a liking to Charles Brandon Duke of Puke of 
Suffolk, a moſt accompliſhed Lord. Tis even faid, Suffolk, 
that the King had promiſed her to him. But Lewis 
XII coming in the way, and her Marriage with that 
Prince being to be the Seal of the Peace between 
France and England, ſhe found herſelf under a Neceſ- 
lity to ſacrifice her Love to the Good of the two 
Kingdoms. The Duke of Suffolk however waited up- 
on her into France, though he was not of the Num- 
ber of thoſe who were appointed to conduct her. Me. 
zera! ſays, that the Duke of Valois, Heir-apparent to 
the Crown of France, eauſed that Engliſh Lord to be 
narrowly watched, for fear he ſhould give the King 
an Heir. This ſhows that the 44 Love was no 
Secret. The Death of Lewis XII happening within 
three Months after his Marriage, the Queen Dowager 
was not willing to run a ſecond Risk, of being given 
to another Huſband not of her own chaſing. Henry 
ſuſpecting her Deſign, writ to her the Beginning of 
February, deſiring her not to marry again without his 
Knowledge. But the Queen believed ir would be eaſier 


He died / ſays my Lord Herbert) after 80 Days Poſſeſſion ta- 
ther than enjoying of his Queen, leaving behind him no Iſſue- 
male, though otherwiſe of that Eſteem among his Subjects for his 
Are not 10 oppreſs them with Impoſitions longer than his Neceſ- 
files required, that he was called Father of his people. p. 23. 
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Parlia- l ng 
ment in was in profound T ranquillity, the 


England. to do but to mind Home-Affairs, which are of little 
Divers or no Conſequence to Foreigners. There were hoy. 
tatules. ever three Statutes paſſed this Seffion which deſerve 
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1515- toobtain the King's Pardon when the Thing was done, 
than to get his Leave to do it. So in March, about 
two Months after the Death of Lewis XII, ſhe was 
rivately married to the Duke of Suffolk, Next Day 
the ſent word of it in a Letter to the King her Bro- 
ther, and taking the whole Blame upon herſelf, inti. 
mated to him that ſhe had in ſome meaſure forced the 

Duke to this raſh Action. Henry ſeemed at firſt v 
angry; but his Anger was ſoon over. Their Peace 
being made, they returned to Henry, and were very 

well received *. ; 

The Parliament was then og: and as England 
ouſes had nothing 


Notice, It was provided by the Firſt, That un- 
wrought oo! ſhould not be exported out of the King. 
dom, for the Encouragement of the Woollen Manu. 
facture. This A# has been often revived by reaſon 
of its Importance, and yet even now an effectua 
Means is wanting to prevent the clandeſtine Export: 
tion of Wool, The Second Statute declared all the 
King's ſecond Letters Patents to be null and void, un- 
leſs mention was made of the firſt. This was to pre- 
vent the King from being impoſed upon. The Third 
was no leſs neceſſary. It frequently happened that 
towards the latter End of a Seſſion ſeveral Members 
went home, imagining that there was nothing more 0 
Moment to be done. Then the Factious took 2 
of their Abſence, and brought in and paſſed ſuch Bt 
as in all lIikelihood would have been thrown our, 5 

| ir 


* He with ſome others were deputed to carry over Henry" 
Letters of Condolance to the Queen, and had not been long i 
Paris before he made his Addreſſes to her. They arrived tit 
12th of May, and were publickly married on the 13th at Gree 
wich, The Queen (ſay the French) carried with her in Jewel, 
Plate and Tapeſtry of Lewis XII to the Value of 200,000 Crowns: 
Amongſt which was a great Diamond called le Mireir de Nap' 
which Francis would fain have redeemed at a great Price, Mn 
An ollen aid behind in the French Court, Herbert, 
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lone, the Houſe been more numerous. It was enacted there- 1515. 4 

bout fore, that the Members who abſented themſelves be- 198 

> Was fore the Seſſion was over, without the Speaker's and 3a) 
Day Commons Leave, to be entred in the Clerk of the Par- N 

Bro- liament's-Book, ſhould loſe their Wages *. I muſt 7B 

 Inti- now interrupt for ſome time the Account of domeſtick 1 0 

ed the to ſpeak of foreign Affairs, which are to ſerve for N 
very Foundation to what vill be ſaid hereafter with reſpect . 

Peace to England, | 

very Francis I. was too much concerned to renew the Al- 2e Ali 

liance between France and England, to fail of perform- ance be- 

* ing the Article of the Treaty whereby the Succeſſor (799% 

thing on him that died firſt, was to let the other know if he ,, Eng- 

little deſigned to prolong the Time of the Alliance. As land 7 

how. he intended to go into Haly to recover the Dutchy of vewed. 

eſerve Milan, it was abſolutely neceſſary for him to make 

t un. ſure of the King of England. To that purpoſe, a- 

King. bout the middle of March, he ſent to the firſt Preſi- 

Manu. dent of Roan his Ambaſſador at London a Commiſſion 

reaſon to renew the Alliance with Henry, as well as the Bond 

FeCtual for the Payment of the Million, to which Lewis XII 

porta had bound himſelf. This was done by a new Treaty, AR. Pub. 

all the WW ſigned the 5th of April, and exactly like the former. XIII. 476. 

d, un. After all the fraudulent Doings the King of Arragon Ferdinand 

LO ple. had practiſed with reſpect to Henry, there was no room ſeets Hen- 

Third to hope that they could ever be perfect Friends. How- gi 

d that ever, Ferdinand, who was not eaſily diſcouraged, ſent p. 494. 

emben to the King his Son- in- aw a new Ambaſſador, to pro- 

nore 0f ſe the rene wing of their Alliance. In all probabili 

vantage be did not believe Henry had ſo ſoon forgot the Tricks 

ch Bi, he had ſerved him : but it was for his Intereſt that the 

It, had World ſhould know he had an Ambaſſador in Eng- 
- the land. 

ö — * Theſe Wages were levied by the Sherif5, and the moſt antient 

ived the Writs for Knights Wages extant are thoſe of 28, 29, 32 of Ed I. 

t Gren- The firſt Statute concerning them is, that of 12 Richard II; name- 

1 Jewels ly, That the levying of the Expences of Knights ſhall be, as hath 

rows: Deen wſed before this time. The Wages in this Reign were 4 Shil- 

„ Napln Ungs a N for Knights of the Shire, and 2 Shillings at leaſt for 


6, MEE 


Burgeſſes, 


elides the Charges going aud coming, and Fees for 
Wilts, Ce. 
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eig. land. This Ambaſſador arrived in the Month of May, 
His Am- hut he was made to dance Attendance till Oæober 
ee *without being diſpatched: Nay, it is very likely that 
verycoldly. he would never have ſucceeded in his Negotiation, if 
olſey's Intereſts had not cauſed the King to alter his 
Reſolution, never to have any thing to do with the 
King his Father-in-law. I ſhall ſpeak more fully of 
this Matter in another Place. 

Henry Whilſt the Spanih Ambaſſador was waiting in vain 
tries tro at London, Henry had two at Bruſſels, who came off 
make no better. He had done very genteely by the young 
8 Archduke, in giving the Princeſs his Bride to Lewis 
Charles XII without any Ceremony. Indeed, Charles had not 
the Arch repaired to Calais on the 5th of May laſt Year, as he 
anl. was bound to do by the Treaty of Liſe; but it could 
not be inferred from thence that he had renounced hi 
Marriage, at leaſt before he had been aſked whether 
he intended to conſummate it. Henry was afraid there- 
fore that the Archduke, having lately taken upon him 
the Government of the Low-Countries, and made a 
Treaty with France, would think of revenging the 
»%;: Am. Affront put upon him. Wherefore, on purpoſe to 
zaſſaiors Tound him, or to prevent the Effects of his Reſent- 
are ill re- ment, he ſent two Ambaſſadors with Orders to pro- 
2 poſe the renewing of the former Alliance between 
p. 49% Henry VII and Philip I their Fathers. But theſe Am. 
baſſadors were ſuffered to wait at Bruſſels without 
having much regard ſhown them, and without re- 

ceiving any Anſwer for a good while. 
Francis I. The Affairs of Europe were then in a Situation, 
prepares to Which would not allow the young Archduke to ſide 
recover withany Party, It was neceſſary in order to take juſt 
Milan. Meaſures, to wait the Iſſue of the War Francis I. was 
2 to carry into Italy. In all appearance that 
ar would produce Events capable of altering the 
Intereſts and Projects of moſt of the Sovereigns. 
Since Francis*'s Acceſſion to the Crown, he had ſhow! 
plainly enough that he deſigned not to let Maximillias 


Sforza remain in peaceable Poſſeſſion of the Dutch) 
of Milan. On the other Side, the King of Arras 
was 
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was under a Concern for Naples and Navarre. Francis I. 
was a young Prince, full of Courage and Ambition, 
and it could not be doubted but he had formed vaſt 
Projects. And therefore the Eyes of all the World 
were upon him, to ſee in what manner he would be- 
gin his Reign. He was, making Preparations which 

lainly diſcovered he had ſome great Deſign in his 
Head, and he did not take much Pains to conceal 
that he had Milan in view. Mean while, he made 
uſe of as a Pretence for his Armament the Invaſion 
Burgundy was threatned with by the Swiſs. But the 
League he had juſt renewed with Venice, and his Offer 
to Ferdinand to prolong the Truce, provided the ſe- 
cret Article concerning the Milaneſe was annulled. 
were plain Indications of his Deſigns. 


All this was not ſufficient to make Ferdinand per- perginand 
Ray ealy. He was apprehenſive of being deceived fo ms a 


League a= 
gainſt 


by Francis, and that his Preparations were intended a- 
gainſt Navarre. To prevent this Danger, he rejected 
Francis's Offer, and made uſe of it at the ſame time 
to induce the Emperour and Si to join in a League 
with him for the Defence of the Milaneſe, intimatin 

to them that there was no room to queſtion but tlie 
King of France would turn his Arms that way. As 
for the Emperour, he did not want much Intreaties. 
He readily made one in all ſorts of Leagues, becauſe 
he always found means by it to do his Buſineſs at ano- 
ther's Expence. There was more difficulty with re- 
gard to the Swiſs, becauſe Francis had Friends among 
them who endeavoured to diſſuade them from the 
League. Bur his Enemies carried it in the End, and 
the League was concluded between the Emperour and 
the King of Arragon, the Duke of Milan and the Swiſs, 
Ferdinand ſhowed his uſual Cunning upon this Occa- 
ſion. He perſuaded the Swi/5 that to defend the Mila- 
neje, the ſhorteſt way was to attack the King of France 
at home. To that purpoſe he engaged to make a 
powerful Diverſion on the Side of Fontarabia, whilſt 
the Swi/s ſhould invade Burgund y, and the Emperour, by 
continuing the War in the State of Venice, ſhould hin- 
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der the Venetians from aſſiſting the common Enemy. 
His chief Aim was to defend Navarre, in caſe Francis l. 
had any Thoughts of turning his Arms that way, and 
then to hinder that Prince from becoming Maſter of 
the Dutchy of Milan. His League with the Swiß 
was equally ſubſervient to both theſe Ends, For if 
Francis I. invaded Navarre, the Swiſs would divert 
him from his Purpoſe, by making an inroad into Bur. 
gundy, But if he intended indeed to conquer Milan, 
the Swiſs, as next Neighbours and moſt concerned, 
could not diſpenſe with aiding that Dutchy. What 
Ferdinand had foreſeen came to pafs. Francis having 
ordered his Forces to file off towards the Alps, the 
Swiſs ſent their Troops into [taly, where they ſeized 
the two Paſſes, through which only it was thought 
poſſible to enter the Milaneſe. As ſoon as Ferdinand 
was ſure that the King of France was marching to- 
wards Milan, he diſbanded the Army he had levied 
for the Defenſe of Navarre, leaving that of the Mi- 
laneſe to the Swiſs's Care. The very Army Ferdinand 
had in Italy, under the Command of the Viceroy of 
Naples, made no Motion to join them. The Empe- 
rour lay ſtill at I»/pruck. Lo X, who had alſo enter- 
ed into the League, gave them no manner of Aſſiſt- 
ance. Thus the whole Burden of the War fell upon 
the Swiſs, and not ſo much as one of the Allies ſent 
them a Penny of the Money which had been promiſed 
them. But this was no Wonder. The Swiſs were no 
more exempted than the King of England and ſo ma- 
ny other Princes whom Maximilian and Ferdinand had 
ſerved in the ſame manner. 

Mean while Francis I. having found Means to get 
his Army through a Place which ſeemed impaſſable, 
the Swiſs who guarded the Paſſes retired to Milan, and 
Francis advanced likewiſe towards the ſame City. 
When he came near, he offered the Swiſs a Sum of 
Money to return Home. This Negotiation was now 
in great Forwardneſs, when they received a Supply 
of fifteen Thouſand Men of their own Nation. Theſe 
Succours having made them more ſtout, they gre" 

£ 
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ed, by the Inſtigations of the Cardinal of Sion, to go 1513. 
immediately and attack Francis, who lay encamped 
at Marignano little expecting any ſuch Thing. They Francis 
were defeated, and ten Thouſand ſlain upon the Spot. gains the 
After which, they retired into their own Country, 34" of 
leaving Francis Maſter of all the Milaneſe. Maximilian cb 
Forza who had ſhut himſelf up in the Caſtle, ſurren- 
dered himſelf by Capitulation, and was ſent to France, 
there to live as a 12 Perſon. 

Before Francis I. began his Expedition, Octavian Genoa is 
Tregoſa had brought the Genoeſe under the Dominion /«bjefed 


I41 


of France, and inſtead of Doge had taken the Title of“ France. 


Governour for the King. 


Leo X had been in hopes that Francis would never Leo x 
be able to enter Italy. He had joined in the League makes bis 
againſt him, but fo privately, that Francis knew no- 2 —_ 
thing of the Matter till he came to Verceil. During 
the Time between the King's Arrival in Italy, and the 
Battle of Marignano, the Pope was under a great Per- 
plexity. He had ſent an Army into Lombardy, as it 
were to ſupport the Duke of Milan. But when he 
heard that Francis had ſurmounted the Difficulties of the 
Paſs, he ſent Orders to Laurentio de Medicis who com- 
manded his Army, to commit no Hoſtilities againſt 
the French. At the ſame Time he gave the King to 
underſtand, that his Army was there purely to guard 
Parma and Plaiſence, Mean while, as the Affair of 
Milan was not yet decided, he durſt not make too 
many Advances towards making his Peace with the 
King, for fear of diſpleaſing the Allies, who would 
have it in their Power to be revenged, if the Kin 
happened to be worſted. But after the Battle of Ma- 
rignano he no longer heſitated to be reconciled to 
him, and though he had grievouſly offended him, he 
obtained however Advantages which he could ſcarce 
have expected, had he taken his Part at the very firſt. 
The Popes make Leagues, and undertake Wars as 
Temporal Princes, and when their Affairs go ill, they 
flip their Necks out of the Collar, as Heads of the 


Church, and Vicars of Jeſus Chriſt, Though Leo X's 
e | Behaviour 
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Behaviour with regard to Francis was ſuch that he de. 
ſerved to have no Favour ſhown him by that victori. 
ous Prince, he obtained however whatever he plea. 
ſed, and among other Things, the aboliſhing of the 
bs Pragmatick Sunqtion, which the Popes his Predeceſ. 
b. 1 ſors had till then in vain demanded of the Kings of 

1 France. | 
4 | Henry is Though Henry had not been able entirely to avoid 
aged in the Snares laid by the Pope, the Emperour, and the 
% king of Arragon, he had however happily got off; but 
i with a firm Reſolution never more to be thus over. 
reached. His affecting to make no mention of them in 
his Treaty with France, plainly ſhowed he did not much 
value their Friendſhip. But he was not ſo fortunate 
as to keep to his Reſolution, ſince it was his Fault 
that he engaged in a freſh War with France, not fo 
Cauſes of much upon his own as another's Score. His altering 
= his Mind may be aſcribed to three ſeveral Cauſes. 
The firſt was, his Jealouſy at the glorious Succeſs of 
Francis's Arms in Italy. The ſecond, to prevent the 
growing Power of that Neighbour. The Third and 
principal, Wolſey his Favourite's Intereſt, who think. 
ing he had Reaſon to complain of the King of France, 
wanted to be revenged. The two firſt need no far- 
ther Explanation. Tis well known that Princes are 
ſubject to their Paſſions like other Men, and that Jea- 
louſy may induce them to run counter to their Intereſt. 
*Tis known likewiſe, that Policy is as it were the 
Hinge on which almoſt all their Actions turn. But 
upon this Occaſion Henry was very much out in his 
Politicks, ſince nothing was more capable of ſecuring 
the Peace of England than the King of France's Ac- 
quiſitions in /taly. The Third Cauſe requires a more 

100 particular Explanation. 

IM Wolſey's Thomas Wolſey Archbiſhop of York, was Prime Mi. 
great Cre- niſter and chief Favourite. But this does not fully ex- 
dir. preſs the Thing. It muſt be added, that he govern- 
ed the King in ſo abſolute a Manner, that he turned 
him which way he pleaſed. But he managed it with 
that Addreſs, that the King always fancied he took 


his 
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his own Courſe, when he only followed the Suggeſti- 
ons of his Miniſter, Wolſey had great Talents for a 
Perſon of his Birth; but he had likewiſe great Fail- 
ings. He was revengful to the laſt Degree, greedy 
of Poſſeſſions and Honours, and intolerably Proud. 
He no ſooner ſaw himſelt ſecure of his Maſter's Fa- 
vour, but he ſought Means to remove from Court all 
thoſe that gave him any Umbrage on the Score of the 
King's Eſteem for them. Richard Fox Biſhop of 
Wincheſter, the Dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk, who had 
been neareſt the King's Heart, received ſo many Mor- 
tifications from this imperious Prelate, that at length 
they quitted the Court, to avoid his Inſults. Fox 
withdrew to his Dioceſe the Beginning of the Year “. 
The two Dukes quickly followed him, and Warham 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury kept his Ground bur till 
the End of the Year. Theſe old Miniſters being thus 
removed, Wolſey had ſtill a more abſolute Sway over 
the King's Mind, who had no Body to conſult but 
him in his moſt important Affairs. The reſt of the 
8 Privy-Council were all the Favourite's Creatures. 
The Hiſtorians agree, that Volſey's Intereſt was the 
ſole Rule and Meaſure of the Counſels he gave the 
King, and as his Views flowed from his reigning Paſ- 
ſions, Revenge, Greedineſs, Ambition, and Pride, 
the Reader will not think it ſtrange when he ſees him 
@ hereafter inviting the King to make ſo many falſe 


* 
s 


Jof the Engliſh, There had been in the Beginning o 

the Year a Negotiation ſet on Foot upon that Ac- 
count, but to no Purpoſe, becauſe Henry demanded 
in lieu of Tournay, ſome Places in the neighbourhood 


of 


„pon his going away he deſired this only of the King, [Thar 
be would not ſuffer the Servant to be greater than his Maſter. To 
| Which the King anſwered preſently, That it ſbould be his Care, that 


= hoſe who were his Subjects ſhould Obey, and not Command, Her- 
Wq bert. p. 24. | a 


1515. 


Steps. 
| Ever ſince Francis I. came to the Crown, he had Francis I. 
been thinking how to get Tournay out of the Hands 47s #0 


recover 
Tournay. 
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Bo 
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W > ing we : . 
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4 8 ſue to the Pope to be * He was f 7 £ 
1 hi Petition to the utmoſt of his ! i. rorſhi ſhould 2 
= 18 3 that when Wolſey's Admini ra Ar * aided, 
5 BP gs" the Reſtitution of Tournay 3 
x h eaſter. . in prepar- e « 
W "Whilſt Francis was yet in 1 8 5 'uncertah nag 
W | — 282 ing for his Italian Expedition, did not much fegarl Trepe 
1 Biſhop of the Iſſue of that Enterprize, hen he ſaw that Wks 
4 iſ Tournay. - Biſhop's Sollicitations. But whe Milaneſ u ay 
© the ner of Genoa, and entered the d. wichoun pedien 
4 Ce of | a power ful Ar my, 3 ereby he EP * 
1 f her Conſideration, a Bull to _ — allowed hin N 0 
1 oſt red him to his Biſhoprick, an 2 Poſſeſſion. 1 | 
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$i did not make the Wonder cea 1 Conduct, WW chalf 
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17 Prelate who refuſed to ſwear Allegiance ts him, and 
olſey, of which the King of France and Biſhop of Tournay 


er to might make a Handle to ſtir up a Sedition in the 
ſt the City. He gave Orders therefore to his Ambaſſador 
yo WW. Rome, to expoſtulate the Matter with the Pope, 
den and repreſent to him the Conſequences his Partiality 


Hart might be attended with. Leo X could not help own- 
4 ing as much. But at that very Time Francis gaining 


_ the Battle of Marignano, and preparing to make him 
; 12 | feel the Effects of his Reſentment, it was no proper 


Seaſon to provoke him any farther by revoking the 
8 5 Bull. This made Wolſey ſenſible that Francis was the 
3 real Author of the Biſhop's Reſtoration. Mean while, 
ack che Pope, being in a great Strait, choſe, upon the King 
* ry of Eugland's Oppofition, to leave the Matter unde- 
1 be cided, by referring it to the Examination of two 

Cardinals, who in all Appearance were ordered not to 
de too haſty to put an End to the Affair. In the 
mean while Wolſey was uncertain whether he ſhould 
Reep the Biſhoprick of Tournay, This was the 17 
Thing the King of France wanted, that this Un-.:- 
tainty might induce the Miniſter to find out ſome Ex- 
pedient to make himſelf amends, after which it was 
Ppparent, he would no longer be againſt the Reftiru- 


repar- 
certain 
regard 
that 
neſe at 
vithout 


oy Fon of Tournay, At the fame Time, to preſerve his Francis 
T-Mon Fnendſhip which was very neceſſary, by Reaſon of promijes 
75 and i” Credit with the King his Maſter, he promiſed to 0 ba. | 


Iſſiſt him in getting a Cardinals Cap. Wolſey wanted wolley a 
r all Things to be a Cardinal. After the Death of Cardinal. 
Lardinal Bambridge, he was in hopes of ſucceeding — 
uin the Candinalate as well as in the Archbiſhoprick Adrian 
ert. He had even employed to ſollicite it in his betrays 
Wenalf, Cardinal Adrian de Corneto * the Pope's Col- Wolſey. 
rin England, under whom Polydore Virgil ſerved 

1 Sub-Collector. But Cardinal Adrian inſtead of 

ung him as he had promiſed, had done him il}- 

i fiices, Wolſey being wear of it, was fo incenſed, who rakes 
Nat on ſome ſlight Pretenſe he committed Polydore to _— 
5 | an engas 
| * Bilhop of Bath, and the King's Orator at Reyne, box pag 


Virgil zo 
V Oþ, VII. K the Tower. 
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BY 

1515- the Tewer., Then he got the King to write to the 5 

Pope with his own Hand, to defire him to appoint ha 

another Collector in Cardinal Adrian's Room. Thr: 5 

King's Letter was writ in ſo ſtrong and paſſionate ; th 

manner, chat the Pope thought fit to comply with hi th⸗ 

Requeſt. However in his Brief he gave him to un. th: 

derſtand, that he knew very well the Anger he ex. Ki; 

preſſed againſt Cardinal Adrian was inſtilled into hin tha 

Act Pub. by Y/ey, Mean while Pol ydore Virgil continued i de 

XIII. 515. the Tower, till at length Cardinal Julius de Medici pri 

and the Pope himſelf interceeded 1n his Behalf, by BY 

Letters of gz} the 3 iſt and September the 3d, AW inte 
1 this was the very Time that Francis was ſolliciting: 1 
Wi Cardinals Cap for Molſey, Molſey did not think proper 220 

Wl || to refuſe the Pope a Thing of ſo little Conſequence pre! 
4 So Pol ydore came out of the Tower, where he had that 
1 been confined about a Year. This ill Treatment ws 5 

Wl | no doubt one of the Reaſons that induced him tore was 
.W member all the ill Qualities of Cardinal Holſey, in wy a, 
| Hiſtory of Eugland. | Tim 
. Wolfey is Y*!ſey having at length obtained a Cardinals (uy, upor 
mu made Car- Was tranſported with Joy when he received the Nuß 1 he. 
i dinal. by an Expreſs ſent on Purpoſe by the King of Hau the. 
| 2 7 bf But although he was highly obliged to that Monat _ 
1 ** 7 be yet this Favour begot in his Breaſt much leſs Grit ing h 
wt | revenged tade than the Injury he imagined he had received ! * 
| | wen the the Affair of 7 o1rnay, had cauſed Reſentment. F M. 
1 ey reſolved therefore, in order to be revenged, 0 "BY preſe: 
W his Endeavour to ſet the King his Maſter at Varia}... 
* with Francis, and cauſe him to enter into 2 za, v 
| | League againſt Lance. In doing this he En Duke 
5 three of his reigning Paſſions, his Pride, in leu quite, 
10 Europe ſee that Sovereigns themſelves offended i Walſey 
Ws not with Impunity 3 his Revenge, in creating Fal with © 

great Troubles; and his own Intereſt, in ſecuring ang 

| Adminiſtration of the Biſhoprick of Tournay. Inde ſeemec 
4 F a Rupture between the two Kings was an effec ave, 
N Means to hinder Cuillard from being reſtored 0 of /, 
0 See. This is the Reaſon taken notice of by Fi Who w 
| ans as the chief of the Alteration we are g9wg “ being 


ys 
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baſſador, to deſire Aid in the Name of Francijco Star- 
za, who was in Germany, and had taken the Title of Herbert. 
Duke of Milan, ever ſince Maximilian his Brother had 
3 his Right to the King of Fance. 
alſey had taken care to diſpole Henry to a Rupture 
with France, 
g ranciſco Nor 24's Requeſt, or rather the Emperour's, 
eemed to him of ſo great Momenr, that he wanted to 
have, u 
f I; " — 8 2 * >} 
ucheſter, and the Dukes of, N, and Suffels, Henry 
Ano were ſent for on purpoſe to Court. 
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hold in Henry's Conduct. Jealouſy and Policy may 1515+ 


have had ſome Influence too, but not as true Cauſes 
ſo much as Motives made uſe of by e to inflame 


the King's Mind. In all probability, under colo it Volſey | 

that his Honour was concerned, he repreſented to hi N 
a 34 | „ wately 

that it was neceſſary to humble the Pride of the He yi the 


King, and inſinuated how dangerous it was for England Emperour, 
that France ſhould become too powerful. As ſoon as Herbert. 
he had worked up Hewy to the Pitch he deſired, he 
privately ſent word to the Emperour, that it woul l not 
be impoſſible to draw off the King his Maſter from the 
Intereſts oſ France, One may ealily gueſs Maximilian 
received this Overture with Joy. B-fid-s that, being 
without Aid and Allies, he faw himſ-17 little able to 
preſerve his Conqueſts in Tal), he was very ſ-nfible 
that which way ſoever they ſhould treat with him, he 
muſt always be furniſhed with Money. Whilſt Z/!/ey ttenry ras 
was projecting to negotiate with the Emperour, the ew: bis 
Sand Ambaſſador, who had had a melancholly > 
Time of it for ſome Months at Loden, was looked 2 * 
c 25 5 * Iinan!. 

upon at Court with a much more favourable Eye. AR. Pub. 
They even began to treat with him about renewing *lL.529- 
the Alliance between England and Spain; and this Ne- 
gotiation ended the ꝗth of Ober, in a Treaty contain- 
ing however only a Confirmation of the antient Trea- 
ties of Amity. 

Mean while the Emperour, willing to improve the 
preſent Opportunity, tent to the King a Miiaucſe Am- 


Ambaſſy' 
0: 'Francis 
8 Crea to 


Henry. 


Though 


he was not it ſeems fully determined. 


on this Matter, the Opinions of the Biſhop 


The Council cls 4 


. 2 7 - 17 great 
this Affair, Cardinal Holey 6.x 
K 2 | 


eug met to debate upon 
Ipeaking d it, 
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1515. ſpeaking firſt, made a long Speech full of Reſentment "of 
againſt France, labouring to demonſtrate how much it nc 
was for the Intereſt of England to oppoſe her growing 
Power *. The Biſhop of Durham and all the new 
Counſellors backed the Cardinals Speech with all 
their Might. But the old ones endeavoured to dif. 
ſuade the King from breaking the Peace lately con- 
cluded with France, ſince the new King had given him 
no manner of Cauſe, and adviſed him rather to turn 

Henry re. his Arms againſt Scotland. Henry, who was already 

ſolver to Pprepoſſeſſed, took a middle Way, which doubtleſs 

aid the ha been inſinuated by his Miniſter : And that was, 

ue, privately to aſſiſt the Emperour and Franciſco Sforza di. 

vate). Whereupon, he ſent Orders to Pace ®,, his Ambaſſi- 

dor to Maximilian, to treat with them and to forward 
the Matter, he returned him large Sums of Money, 
Thus was he drawn in by degrees, without foreſeeing 
that theſe Steps muſt neceſſarily end in an open War, 
as Wolſey deſired. 

7e Dale We find in the Collection of the Publick Ads a Paper, 

of Milan's ſhowing that the Cardinal did not forget himſelf in the 

Premiſe to Negotiations he was employed in. It is a Promile from 


Aa ps. the Duke of Milan's Secretary, who by virtue of an 
XIII. gz5. Expreſs Power from the Duke his Maſter, engaged to 
pay the Cardinal an yearly Penſion of Ten Thouſand 


Ducats, to commence from the Day of his Maſter 8 was 
Reſtoration. It is true that this Paper being neither : that 
dated nor ſigned, may be conſidered only as a Draugit W groy 

neve 


of this Contract; but it is for all that a good mw 


* He likewiſe alledged, that Francis had broken the Treaty 
favouring Kichard de la Pole a Fugitive and Traitor; in aſſiſting thol 
Scots which oppoſed his Siſter Queen Margaret. Beſides that, Fr 
cis with-held ſome Goods and Jewels of Queen Mary. Laſtly, it 
ſaid France might be hindered from growing more powe!lu 
without Effuſion of Eagliſb Blood, only by privately aſſiſting M4" 
imilian. Herbert, p. 24. | 

*: My Lord Herbert ſays, the King, after the Debate was 0 
7 Ff e. the Cardinal, ſaid, He would hinder the Deſign ; 
of Francis witmout coming yet to an open Rupture. p. 25 5 

*2 Late Servant to Cardinal r * T the Lena had be 
mentioned before concerning Silveſter's having a Hand in poiſoni 
EAA Oe OO R A | 
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of the Cardinals ſelfiſh Temper. The Emperour was 1 


no ſooner informed that Henry was inclined to aſſiſt him „e, Em 
againſt France, but he diſpatched to England Matthew baſy 1 
Skinner Cardinal of Sion to treat about a League with Henry. 
him. This is the ſame Prelate, who, a little before, 

had ſtirred up the Swiſs to give battle to Francis I. 

The Parliament met again on the 12th of Novem- Parlia- 
ber, But as it was not yet time to lay before he Houſes went 
the King's Reſolution with regard to France, there was Flerbert. 
no mention of War or any foreign Affair. The Clergy The Clergy 
in a Synod held at the ſame time, returned an Anſwer refuſe the 
to the Pope concerning hisDemand of an extraordinary - 16 7 
$ub/idy, on Pretence of a certain War with the Turks, 4 
They alledged, that they were ſo exhauſted by the late 
War with France, undertaken at the Inſtance of Ju- 
lius II, for the Defence of the Church, that they were 
not in Condition to grant new Subſidies : That beſides, 
by a Decree of the Council of Conſtance, the Pope could 
lay no Impoſition on the Clergy without the Conſent of 
a General Council, 

Whilſt the Exgliſb Clergy were thus endeavouring to Cardinal 
ſkreen themſelves from the Oppreſſions of the Court Wolley's 
of Rome, they beheld one of their own Body riſing 3 
like a new Pope, whom they foreſaw it would be more oY 
difficult to ſtand againſt than him at Rome, becauſe he 
was ſupported by the King. I mean Wolſey. Since 
that Prelate was promoted to the Cardinalate, he was 
grown more vain, proud and imperious than ever. He 
never ſtirred without a Prince's Retinue, always at- 
tended by a Crowd of Domeſticks; and cauſing the 
Cardinal's Hat to be carried before him like a ſort of 
Trophy, and placed on the Altar when he went to the 
King's Chapel “. He was the firſt Clergyman in Eng- 
land that wore Silk in his Veſtments, and uſed Gold in 


his Horſe-Trappings. In a word, there was no De- 


He is ſaid by Cavendiſh, to keep 800 Servants, among whom 
Were 9 or 10 Lords, 15 Knights, and 40 Squires, The Hat was 
born by ſome principal Perſon before him on a great Height. He 
had belides, his Serjeant at Arms and Mace, and two Gentlemen 
aryngtwoPllars of Silver, beſides his Croſs-bearer. Herbert. p.24. 
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1515. vice to diſtinguiſh himſelf but what he invented. All 
the World took ſuch Offence at his Pride, that People 
were never weary with talking of it with Indignation. 
But no body durſt open his Mouth before the King, 
ſince the old Biſhop of Wincheſter for only glancing at 
it, was ſo taken up by him, that ſhortly after he 
thought fit to withdraw to his Dioceſe. The Archbi— 
ſhop of Canterbury was no leſs offended than the reſt, 
to {ee the Archbiſhop of Tork affect thus ſo great a 
Diſtinction. But what gave him the moſt Offence was, 
to ſee the Cro/s of York carried before the Cardinal, 
though he was in the Province of Canterbury, I have 
ſpoken elſewhere of this Conteſt between the two 
Archbiſhops, which, after having cauſed violent Quar- 
rels, could be no other way decided but by the King's 
expreſs Commands to the Archbiſhops of York, not 
to have the Croſs carried before them in the other Pro- 
vince, But Wolſey, who looked upon himſelf as much 
above his Predeceſſors, prepared to revive the Con- 
teſt, in Contempt of theſe Prohibitions. Warhan, 
who was of a peaceable Temper, eaſily perceived, 
that though he ſhould attempt to hinder him, it would 

be to no purpoſe, becauſe Wolſey had an abſolute Sway 

over the King, So, to avoid ſeeing continually ſuch 

a diſagreeable Object, he deſired the King's Leave to 

reſign the Chancellorſhip, and retire to his Palace, 

His Requeſt was immediately granted; and the ſame 

Hei: wade Day the King gave the Seals to Cardinal Wolſey. In 
Lord all appearance he had mortified Warbam in this man- 
- - 4 ner, on purpoſe to make him quit his Office, which he 
XIII. 529, wanted to have himſelf. To ſupport the Splendour of 
Dec. 22. his Dignity. with greater State than any had done be- 
The King fore him, the King loaded him every. Day with freſh 
mm = Favours, Prevends, Wardſbips, and the like, which 
wours, Continually increaſed his Revenues. Beſides the Arch- 
Þ- 53% biſhoprick of 77k and the Chancellorſhip, he had in 
Farm, upon eaſy Terms, the Biſhopricks of Bath and 

Wells, and Hereford *., held by Tealians n at 

me, 

$The Rilhopricks of Bath, Worceſter and Hereford, the 2 
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Rome. But this was not enough to ſatisfy him. I 
muſt now, before I cloſe the Year 1515, ſay a word 
of the Affairs of Scotland, the Knowledge whereof is 
requiſite for the better Underſtanding the Events re- 
lated hereafter. 


Alexander Duke of Albany, who had been declared fairs of 


in - vcotland, 
Regent 1313, arrived not in Scotland till the Month of erer 


He found the Kingdom over-run with Herbert. 


May 1515. 
Factions and Diviſions, which made him ſenſible that 
the Adminiſtration committed to him would prove 
very troubleſome. But what gave him the moſt Un- 
eaſineſs was, that the King of England had but too 


great a Hand in what paſſed in Scotland, and that he 


fomented thefe Diſſentions to the utmoſt of his Power. 
Under colour that Scotland had been ſometime without 
a Regent, Henry VIII, as Uncle to the young King, 
had taken the Title of Protector of Scotland, and by 
virtue thereof, his Ambaſſadors at Rome demanded of 
the Pope the Eccleſiaſtical Preferments of that King- 


dom, which he beſtowed on his Creatures. Bur as toon AR. Pub. 


XIII. 5164 
July 3+ 


as the Duke of Albany was arrived, he writ to the 
Pope in the young King's Name, complaining in very 
ſtrong Terms of the King of England's Incroachments, 


and the Court of Rome's Compliance in that Reſpect. 


He even threatned the Pope in his Letter not to apply 
to him for the future upon any account whatever, in 
caſe he did not ſpeedily redreſs this Grievance. 

The Duke of Albany, though of Scotch Extraction, 
was a Stranger to Scotland *, trom whence the Duke 
his Father had withdrawn in 1483. As he was deſi- 


bents whereof being Strangers, who had been ſent here upon Te- 


151 
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gations, King Henry VII, a frugal Prince, choſe rather to reward 


them upon their return with Preferments that coſt him nothing, 
than to impair his Treaſure by making them Preſents in Money. 
And now living abroad, to fave the Charge of Agents, and Trou- 
ble of making Returns by them, were willing to let the Cardinal 


have the Revenues at eaſy Rates, with the Diſpoſal of the Eccleſia · 


flical Preferments annexed to them. 


* He was born in the Time of his Father's Baniſhment, and 


ſuch a Stranger, that he could not ſpeak the Country Language, 


Herbert, P. 26, 
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1515+ rous in the Beginning of his Regency, to be informed 
of the State of the Kingdom, he unluckily applied 
himſelf to Hepburne Biſhop of Murray, a hot and re. 
vengful Man, who took this occaſion to be revenged 
on his Enemies. The Biſhop, being Prior of St. Ay. 
drews, had been elected Archbiſhop of that Church 
in the Beginning of the preſent Reign. But he was 
farced to give up the Archbiſhoprick to Forman Bi. 


ſhop of Murray, who was armed with the Pope's Bull 
However Forman would never have ventured to make 
the beſt of this Bull, had he not been ſupported by 
Al-xander Humes a potent Lord ſpoken of before, By 
his Credit and Authority Forman was inſtalled at St. 
Andrews, having reſigned the Biſhoprick of Murray 
to Hepburne, and bound himſelf to pay him a certain 
Penſion, Hepburne finding he had a fair Opportu- 
nity to be revenged, gave the Regent ſuch a Charac- 
ter of Humes, that upon his coming to Court he was 
looked upon with a very ill Eye. Humes being na- 
turally very proud and high-foiriced, was reſolved 
to let the — ſee that no Man ſhauld flight him 
with Impunity, and therefore went over to the 
Queen Dowager, and perſwading her that the King 
her Son was in Danger, adviſed her to carry him in- 
to England. This Plot coming to the Regent's Knoy: 
ledge, he went on a ſudden to Serling-Caſtle and ſe. 
cured the young King's Perſon. But to hinder hi: 
Enemies from putting an ill Conſtruction on this Ac. 
tion, he renewed his Oath of Allegiance to the King, 
and committed the Care of his Education to three 
Perſons of great Credit. 

Alexander Humes and his Brother William ſeeing 
their Plot was diſcovered, fled immediately into Ex- 
land, and were quickly followed by the Queen and her 
Spouſe the Earl of p A Whereupon the Regent 
diſpatched Ambaſſadors to Henry to juſtify his Con- 
duct, and at the ſame Time treated in ſuch a manner 
with the Fugitives, that he prevailed with them to 
return to Scotland. But the Lon being big with 
Child, was forced to ſtay at Ha 
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ed thumberland, where ſhe was brought to Bed“ of a 1515. F 
ed Daughter called Margaret. The Sequel of this Affair i 
re- ſhall be relate d in another Place. Y 
zed The Death of King Ferdinand *1, which happened 1516. * 


An. in the Month of February 1516, broke the Meaſures Ferdinand |} 
rch Cardinal Wolſey had began to take, to engage all Eu- 2 4 » 
Was rope in a War with France. So that in ſpite of the 9 
Bi- Cardinals Projects, Henry was forced to ſit down in 

| Quiet, becauſe the Intereſts of the reſt of the Princes 

did not ſquare with his, or rather with the Paſſions 

of his Miniſter. But though Europe remained in Peace 

for ſome Time, it will be however neceſſary to re- 

late how Matters ſtood in the principal Szates every 

Year during theſe peaceable Times, in order to ſhow 

the Occaſion of the following Wars. 

Nothing remarkable paſſed in England in the Be- gj-rh of 
ginning of the Year 1516, except the Birth of a Prin- Mary 
ceſs, whom the Queen brought into the World on the Henry's - 
18th of February, and called Mary v2. Cardinal Wol- a 
ſey commonly called the Cardinal of York, ever mind- 
ful of what could procure him any Advantage, cau- 
| fed thoſe who had managed the King's Money, to 
be called to a ſtrict Account. The moſt part how- 
ever were ſpared, But thoſe were ſeverely handled 
"_ had not the Addreſs to make the Miniſter their 

riend, 

After Ferdinand's Deceaſe, the Kingdom of Arra- Chaties of 
gon naturally came to Joanna his eldeſt Daughter, al- a 
ready Queen of Caſtile. But that Princeſs was inca- Ferdinand 
pable of governing her Dominions by reaſon of her Mayern. 
Defect of Underſtanding, which had obliged the King Mezera- 
her Father to keep her confined, So the Adminiſtra- Afar of 

tion Span. 
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* Offober 7. | 
. *t In the 63d Year of his Age; He left the Stile of Carholick 
o his Succeſſors. Though he had vaſt Poſſeſſions, was much in- 
nched from the Indies, proſperous in almoſt all his Attempts, and 
ek a frugal Diſpoſition, yet there was hardly found in his Coffers 
Money enough to diſcharge tris Interring, though not very Sumptu · 
du. Herbert, p. 26. yes 

A She was born at Greenwich on the 12th of February 1515. 


1516, 
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tion of theſe two Kingdoms with all their Appurte- 
nances could not be diſputed with Charles of Auſtria 
Joanna's eldeſt Son and Sovereign of the Low-Coun. 


tries. But as that Prince kept in Flanders, Ferdinand 
had left by his Will the Regency of Arragon to 41. 


phonſo his natural Son Biſhop of Sarage//a, and that of 


Caſtile to Cardinal Aĩmenes, till Charles ſhould come 
himſelf and aſſume the Government. Mean while, 
when Ximenes would have taken Poſſeſſion of the Re- 
gency of Caſtile, Adrian Florentio, Doctor in Divinity, 
who managed the Prince of Auſtria's Affairs in Spain, 
produced Letters Patents from his Maſter, conſtitu- 
ting him Regent of that Kingdom. But Aimenes re- 
fuſed to acknowledge him as ſuch, pretending that 
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Charles had not Power to appoint a Regent before he It v 
was received for Governour. The Conteſt was how- readily 
ever adjuſted by this Expedient, that the Order, dinal /; 
ſhould be ſigned by both. But the Cardinal left the s nc 
Doctor the bare Name of Regent only, and did all keep h 
the Buſineſs himſelf. Mean while Charles took the as L. w. 
Title of King of Caſtile, with the Conſent of the States ed £97 
of that Realm. But the Arragonians, more jealous of““ fart 
their Privileges than the Caſtilians, refuſed to give agreed 
him the Title of King of Arragon, whilft his Mother ret 
Joanna was alive. Nay, there was a Party in the we 
Kingdom who maintained, that Joanna herſelf could "ty, 
not pretend to the Crown of Arragon, becauſe Fe- T 7 
males were excluded by the Laws of the Realm, and s 2 
therefore Charles could not derive from his Mother Th * 
a Right ſhe never had. But others affirmed, that oug 
the Excluſion of the Females reached not to their e 
Heirs-Male. This was much the ſame Caſe as hap- Tus 
pened formerly in France, in the Diſpute between Ed. Wh: - t 
<vard III and Philip of Valois. I ſhall enter no far- W In 
ther into the Affairs of Spain. What I have faidis 5 any 0 
ſufficient to ſhow the Neceſſity Charles was under, of Traps 1 
going thither, and how dangerous it would have been WF: wa 
for him, to engage in a War againſt France, in the Willy 

Beginning of a Reign ſo unſettled as yet. Wherefore kelp : 


he omitted nothing to renew the Treaties af N 
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and Alliance as well with France as England, but with 
Liberty to take other Meaſures when his {fairs 
ſhould be in a better Situation. Juſt before the King 
of Arragon's Death, he had, as Sovereign of the Low- 
Countries, renewed the Alliance with Ey iand, by 1 new 
Treaty concluded at Bruſſels on the 24th of February 
this Yar About a Month alter, Henry who was 
contriving to form a League againſt Frante, ordered 
his Ambaſſador to treat with Canes upon that Head, 
But Ferdinand's Death mace ſuch an Alteration in 
Affairs, that Henry was forced to be ſatisficd with a 
bare Defenſive League, which I ſhall ſpeak of preſent- 
ly, having firſt related the Iſſue of an Expedition tlie 
Emperour made in Lal). 

It was not without Reaſon that Maximilian had The Ense 
readily embraced the Opportunity olicred him by Car- , Ex: 
dinal Wolſey, of making War upon France. There ) pr” 
was no longer any likelihood of his being able to Nillan. 
keep his Conqueſts in the State of Venice, fince Fan- Guicciard. 
cis I. was become Maſter of the Milaneſe, and had join- Mezerat. 
ed Forces with the Yenetians. Beſides, he could expect 
no farther Aſſiſtance from the Pope, who had latel 
agreed with Francis. As for the Spani/Þ Army which 
was retired to Naples, it was no eaſy Matter to get 
them back, ſeeing they mult neceſſarily march 
through the Eccleſiaſtical State. On the other Hand, 

King Ferdinand's Death had changed the Poſture of 
Affairs, and quite cur off all the Emperour's Hopes. 
So far was the new King of Caſtile from having any 
Thoughts of a War with France, that it highly con- 
cerned him to keep Peace with that Kingdom, that 
he might have leiſure to ſettle his Affairs in Spain. 
Thus the Emperour, contrary to his uſual Method, 
law himſelf forced to act alone, during this Year, in 
hopes of embroiling Matters in ſuch a manner, that 
other Potentates ſhould at length be conſtrained to 
on in a 6 with him. He had already fingered 
lome of the ing of Eng/and's Money, and Cardinal 
Wolſey 25 him in hopes of larger Sums. With the 
help of this Money he drew together an Army of a- 
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1516. bout Twenty Thouſand Men, Germans and Swiſ, WM than t 
and in March entered the State of Venice, whilſt the Hume 
Venetians, aided by a Body of French Troops com- neceſſ 
manded by Lautree, were beſieging Breſcia. Upon bis Ki 
his Approach the French and Yenetians raiſed the lay in 
Siege, and after they had made as if they intended to MW of E- 


oppoſe his paſſing the Rivers, they retired to Milan WW ry wo 
to avoid a Battle. Thus the Emperour approached MW the w 
Milan without much Difficulty. a Dev 
The French were under ſo great Conſternation that towar 
they were juſt upon the Point of abandoning both the him, 
City and Dutchy and retiring to France. If the Em. Engi 
perour kad made that ſpeed he could have done, he MW with | 
would have doubtleſs conſtrained them to put their MW cular 
Reſolution in Practice. But having loitered two or {MW fign i 
three Days to no Purpoſe, he came not before Min write 
till the French received News that ten Thouſand Sui Tier, 
of the Cantons in Alliance with France were coming fair; 
to their Aid, and were within a Day's March. to ſee 
The Arrival of the Ten Thouſand Swiſs at Milan, ut hi 
put both Sides under an equal Conſternation. The his Ri 
French, who conſidered theſe Troops as a certain Aid, Cnqu 
were ſtruck with Aſtoniſhment when they heard that Maxi. 
they would by no means fight with the Sui who . theret 
were in the Emperour's Army. Theſe laſt for their perou 
Part, demanded their Pay in ſo bold a manner, tht WW of th 
Maximilian was afraid it was a Pretenſe not to jon >caſo! 
Battle with their Countrymen newly arrived at Mila. Mean 
He had no Money for them, and was apprehenſive he ſer 
that the French had but too much to bribe them. a Gen 
all of a ſudden, when it was leaſt expected, he reſolve! WW Prom. 
to retire z which done, having no Money to pay hi W] 
Men, the Army diſbanded of themſelves. Frant 
The Emp Having thus miſſed his Aim, the Emperour ws He h. 
_— forced upon new Tryals to engage the Pope, the King Camp 
would re- Of England, the young King of Caſtile his Grandſon, es 
vin 


fgn'the in a League againſt France. But this Project was no 
Empire to to be eaſily brought about. The Pope had his pt. 
cnry. vate Views, which ſuffered him not to break open!) 


with Francis. Charles's Council were better * 
U 
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F wi, than to agree that their Maſter ſhould gratify the 1516. 4 
˖ th Humour of his Grandfather at a Time — bo nu 5 
com- neceſſarily go to Spain, in order to take Poſſeſſion of Ne 
Upon his Kingdoms. Thus the Emperour's whole Refuge y 
the lay in the Aſſiſtance he could expect from the King KH 
ed to of England, But as there was no likelihood that Hen- | 
Milan WY ry would undertake a War of which he was to bear 1 
ached W the whole Charge, Maximilian bethought himſelf of 53 
a Device to keep him in the good Temper he was in ' 
1 that MW towards him, or at leaſt to get ſome Money out of 4 
th the him, and that was, to declare to Robert Wing field the Fi! 
> Em. MW Ergliſ Ambaſſador at his Court, that he was tired 'M 
ie, he MW with the Burden of the Empire, and having a parti- H 
t their MW cular Eſteem for the King his Maſter, intended to re- . 
wo or ſign it to him. To that Purpoſe he charged him to "* 
Milan T write to the King, that if he would pleaſe to come to "he 
1 Swi Triers, he would call a Diet and ſettle that grand Af- ""M 
oming fair; after which he offered to wait upon him to Rome 26 
to ſee him receive the Imperial Crown. Moreover he Y 
Mila, put him in Hopes, that he would make over to him 7 
The his Right to the Dutchy of Milan, and help him to 9 
n Aid, conquer it. Henry was at no great Loſs to perceive i 
-d th Maximilian's Drift in making him ſuch an Offer, and Wl 
{5 wo therefore writ to his Ambaſſador to thank the Em- 38 
r their perour for his good Intention, deſiring him to put 78 
r, that off the Execution of this Project to a more convenient 1 
to jon {WF Seaſon, when the French ſhould be chaſed out of 1taly. * 
Milan, Mean while, to make him amends for his Good-Will, | 33 
henſue he ſent him ſome Money, blaming the Negligence of WD: 
n. Y 2 Genoeſe Banker, that he had not returned all he had 4 
eſolve! WI promiſed *. ; 5 | 
pay hö Whilſt the Emperour was endeavouring to imbroil Francis I. 
Frantis's Affairs. Francis was forming new Projects. forms che Wil 

ur wa He had good reaſon to be pleaſed with his glorious ?“ w_ oF WM 
e King Campain, which in a ſhort Time regained him the 2 1 
indſon, I Dutchy of Milan. Mean while, Ferdinand's Death bur dres 1 
vas not having given him freſh Hopes, he formed the Deſign 19 40 fc. 4 
118 pri of Mezerai. | £ f 
open) +$ 
i ö * 


* The Empire was then ſo bare of Money, that Maximilian 
(640 fas nick - named Poch; Denari, i. e. Feu Peuce. Herbert, p. 25. 
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of becoming Maſter of the Kingdom of Naples, imm. 
gining that the new King of Spain would ſcarce be 3. 
ble to defend it, before he was thoroughly ſettled in 
his Kingdoms. Beſides, he fancied he had tied the 
Pope ſo faſt to his Intereſts, by the Treaty of Bologna, 
that he did not queſtion but he ſhould find in him al 
the Aſſiſtance neceſſary to his Undertaking, looking 
upon him as his beſt Friend. But he did not knoy 
Leo X. That Pontiff did by no means d-fire that the 
French ſhould become more Powerful in /aly, and if 
he declared to the King that he was in his Intereſts, 
it was only to hinder him from being againſt the Pro. 
jects he himſelf had formed in Favour of his own 
Houſe, The Emperour's invading the Milaneſe this 
Year, prevented Francis from purſuing his Deſign 
upon Naples, and what followed afterwards cauſed hin 
to lay aſide all Thoughts of it. However his Deſire 
to conquer that Kingdom was the occaſion of a D. 
fenſive League concluded againit him towards the 
End of the Year, as we ſhall ſee preſently, after! 
have faid a Word of the Affairs of Italy. 
| The P*Þ Leo X was no ſooner Friends with Francis I. but 
| 470%. „ he deprived the Duke of Urbino of his Datchy upon 
0. a frivolous Pretenſe, and inveſted Laurentio de Medici, 
Cimarelli. who aſſumed from thenceforward the Title of Duke if 
Guicciard. Jrhino, and the old Duke went and took Refuge in 
Mantua. 
He enaea- It was in order to accompliſh this Deſign that the 
7% % Pope had ſoothed Francis with the Hopes that he 
French Would join with him to conquer Naples. But after he 
out of was become Maſter of Urbino by that Monarch's 
Italy. Connivance, inſtead of thanking him for it, he 
thought only how to chaſe away the French out of 
the Dutchy of Milan. To that End, he held ſecret 
Intelligence with the Emperour, the King of England, 
and the new King of Spain, and uſed his utmoſt En- 
deavour, by the help of his Emiſſaries, to perſwade 
the Si to break their Alliance with France. Though 
he acted with all poſſible Precaution, he could not 
however treat ſo privately but that his underhand 
Practices 
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Practices came to the King's Knowledge, who made 1516. 
as if he were ignorant of che Matter. On the con- 8 
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trary, he did all that lay in his Power to gain the ,,;,, in 
Pope in good earneſt to his Side, otherwiſe he was vais ro 
ſenſible that his Attempt upon Naples would never gain him. 
ſucceed. Leo X deſired nothing better than to amuſe 

him, whilſt he was ſecretly acting againſt him. Bur 

at length Francis perceiving more and more his In- 
ſincerity, dropped all Thoughts of the Conqueſt of 

Naples, and reſolved to treat with the King of Spain, 

who in the preſent Poſture of his Affairs, could not 

but wiſh to live in Friendſhip with him. Thus the 

two Kings being alike inclined ro Peace, ſent their 
Plenipotentiaries to Noyon to conclude it. The 7,cary of 
Treaty was ſigned the 26th of Auguſt, the Subſtance Noyon 
whereof was, That Charles ſhould eſpouſe Louiſa, between 
Francis's Daughter, then about a Year old. That * 
he ſhould have with her the King of Francis Right to Charles, 
the Kingdom of Naples; and till the Marriage could Mezerai. 
be conſummated he ſhould give for the young Prin- Herbert. 
ceſſes's Maintenance, a Hundred Thouſand Crowns a 

Year, That within fix Months he ſhould reſigr the 
Kingdom of Navarre to Henry d' Albret Son of John 

d! Albret and Catharine King and Queen of Navarre, 

who had been diſpoſſeſſed by Ferdinand; and in Cafe 

Charles ſhould not perform this Article, Francis ſhould 4» 
be allowed to aid the King of Navarre. Laſtly, That Tf 
the Emperour ſhould reſtore Verona to the Venetians, 1 
who in return ſhould pay him down Two Hundred 
Thouſand Crowns, and give him a full Diſcharge for 
the Sum of Three Hundred Thouſand Crowns lent i 
him by King Lewis XII, to maintain the War againſt 1 
Venice. It is very viſible that in a Treaty ſo advan- + 
tagious to France, Charles meant only to gain Time, * 
by granting every Thing he could deſire, for fear of 7 
veing hindered from going to take Poſſeſſion of his 


Kingdoms. Wherefore this Treaty was very ill kept 
giterwards, 


The 
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1516, The Peace of Noyon was directly oppoſite to the Fra 
_— * Deſigns of the Pope, the Emperour, and the King of X, : 
. England. The Pope was extremely deſirous that the decl: 
French ſhould be drove out of Italy. Maximilian was ling] 
wholly intent upon raiſing Enemies to Francis, that prov 

he might hinder him from aſſiſting the Yenetians. He It wa 
plainly ſaw he muſt reſolve either to ratify the Treaty deſir 

of Noyon, and conſequently reſtore Verona, or defend by tl 

his Conqueſt without the 4 of any Ally. To avoid game 

both theſe Extremes, he tried all ways poſſible to em- Th 

broil Affairs, in order to cauſe a new War which 29th | 
might occaſion a League againſt France. He hoped of N 

by that to be able to reject without Danger the Treaty the K 

of Noyon, which he believed to be very prejudicial to one an 

his Intereſts. It is true, the Reſtitution of Verona of the 
would be worth to him Five Hundred Thouſand to fine 
Crowns. But then, out of that Sum were to be de- public 
ducted the Three Hundred Thouſand, which he owed the L 

the King of France, but never deſigned to pay him. derate 

So for the Sum of Two Hundred Thouſand Crowns, willing 

they obliged him to give up Verona, that is to ſay, the Le 

they ſhut him out from his Inlet into Italy, which was be dee: 

the only Thing he made himſelf valued for in the pre- fied it, 

ſent Situation of the Affairs of Europe. Henry VIII NaSreed 

for his Part, was no leſs deſirous of a War with a priva 
France, being prompted thereto by Cardinal Wolſey, after, i 

or by his Jealouſy of Francis. But the Caſe was dif- mA 


ferent as to the Archduke, to whom a Peace for ſome 
time would be of great Advantage. 
Negotiati- This was the Subject of the ſeveral Negotiations 
ons againſt which were ſet on foot from the Concluſion of the 
_ Treaty of Noyon to the End of October. The chief 
Aim of the Pope, the Emperour, and King of Ex 
land, was to draw off the Eight Swiſs Cantons in Alli- 
ance with France, from the Intereſts of that Crown 
| that their Troops might ſerve to invade the Milangſe. 
ich eng Mean while, they were labouring to form a League, 
eng in « into which of all things they wanted to get the nev 
defenſrve King of Spain to enter. But all they could obtal® 
2 of him was his Conſent to a defenſive League, in caſe 


XIII. 556, Franci 
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Francis ſhould attack any of the Confederates. Leo 
X, according to his uſual Cuſtom, would not-openly 
declare himfelf. But he intimated, that he would wil- 
lingly join in the League when it was concluded, 
rovided a Place was left for him. As to the Swiſs, 
it was reſolved they ſhould be included, though they 
deſired it not, upon the Proſpect of drawing them in 
by 11 help of ſome of their Nation, who had been 

ined. | | 
This ue then was concluded at London on the 
29th of Otober, about two Months after the Treaty 
of Noyon. The Subſtance was, That the Emperour, 
the Kings of England and Spain, engaged to defend 
one another againſt any Prince that ſhould attack one 
of the Three, and the Number of Troops, each was 
to find was ſettled : Thar all Princes, Potentates, Re- 
publicks and States, that had a mind to enter into 
the League, ſhould be admitted: That as the Confe- 
derates had reaſon to hope that the Pope would be 
willing to 'be admitted, they declared him Head of 
the League. Finally, That all the Si Cantons ſhould 
be deemed included in the League, provided they rati- 
hedit, and to that end the Penſions, which ſhould be 
agreed upon with them, ſhould be aſſigned them. By 
a * Article which was not ſigned till two Days 
after, it was agreed what each of the Allies was to 
pay towards the Penſions which ſhould be diſtributed, 
to the Swiſs, as well to the State as to private Perſons, 
which are the very words) to induce them to come 

to the League. This ſhows they were not ſure of 
gaining them, and that they Sed chiefly upon the 
nderhand Practices of ſome private Perſons of their 


Nation, 
League, ſo inconſiderable in itſelf, tended all 


To this 
e Motions of the Pope, the Emperour, and the 
ung of England, during the Courſe of this Year. 
Lhe Emperour had been in hopes 


You, VII. 


1516, 


of ſomething The Epe: 


nore; and though by the Treaty the Allies were in rowr makes 
dme meaſure bound to aſſiſt him, if the King of e wwh 


ace continued to aid the Venetians, he ſoon GT age 
6 QI. 


enice. 


161 


162 
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of a League which helped him to no Money. Before v 
the Year was expired, he accepted and ratified the land 
Treaty of Noyon. At the ſame time, he concluded "4 
with the Venetians a Truce for ſome Months, and with W cufat 
one conſent they put the reſt of their Differences to to ap 


changed the Face of Affairs, as we ſhall ſee next Year, en 


We find in the Collection of the Public Ads, that pre- paves 


XIII. 570. ſently after the League was ſigned, Henry ſent Richard of T. 


Pace to the Swiſs, to perſuade them to come into the ¶ Prien 
eague; but it was to no purpoſe. On the contrary, upon 
the Emperor having reſolved to make Peace with the W Li 
Venetians, agreed that the Five Cantons who had re. 


fuſed to join with France ſhould come into the Treaty _ 
which the other Eight had made with that Crown, cape v 
"A fairs of Before I make an end of the Occurrences of the ¶ of 2 
Scotland Year 1516, it will be neceſſary juſt to mention What nearly 
paſſed in Scotland. Henry having formed vaſt Project faid, it 
againſt France, and knowing how much the Duke d of che 
Albany had at Heart the Good of that Kingdom, hal Bi Son 01 
taken it in his Head to compel the Scots to remove hin hardly 
from the Regency. To that purpoſe he had deſired Regent 
them to ſend Ambaſſadors, that he might impart o marche 

them certain Matters advantagious to both Kingdom. Days. 
Henry This Negotiation drove at nothing but to preſs the ¶ off the 
2 5 great Men of Scotland to chaſe away the Duke of A. utterly | 
Date ef bany. He even writ to the Scotch Parliament, that the WW Mean 
Albany beſt Way to keep up a good Underſtanding between to Engla 
removed. the two Nations, was to ſend back the Regent ve. 
France, under, colour that it was dangerous to trut py. the 
the Heir-apparent to the Crown with the Guardiat- lined to 
ſhip of the young King; intimating withal, that 0 fore-me 
caſe of refuſal, he ſhould be oblig'd to take care him: nuſt ne 
ſelf in a proper Way of the Safety of the King 1 ent to h. 
Nephew. He alſo gave to underſtand, that he claim. Wertajn A 
AR Pub. ed the Regency as Uncle to the young King. But tte pproba 

XIII. 500. Parliament returned ſuch an Anſwer as fuly convinc' 

him, the Scat were by no means inclined to compl! His Mo 
with his Will, | 32 
— 
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Whether Humes had any hand in the King of Eng- 1516. 
land's Proceedings, or was only ſuſpected, the Par- —_—_ 
lament ſummoned him to come and anſwer to the Acc 
cuſations entered againſt him. Humes not thinking fit 
to appear, was condemned for Contumacy. He looked 
upon this Sentence as unjuſt, and to be revenged, com- 
mitted Hoſtilities upon ſome of his Enemies. Where- 
upon the Parliament granted to the Viceroy a Levy 
of Ten Thouſand Men to chaſtiſe the Rebel. But his 
Friends having adviſed him to ſubmir, he caſt himſelf 
upon the Mercy of the Viceroy, who. ſent him to 
Edinburgh, and committed him to the Cuſtody of 
James Hamilton his Brother-in-law. Shortly after, 

Humes perſuaded the Lord Hamilton to make his eſ- 
cape with him, and Jay claim to the Regency, as Son 
of James the Third's Siſter *, and conſequently as 
nearly related to the King as the Duke of Albany, He 
laid, if the Duke could alledge that he was deſcended 


| of the Male-line, it might be objected that he was 


Son of a Fugitive, born out of the Kingdom, and 

hardly able to ſpeak the Country Language. The 

Regent hearing of their Flight and Contrivance, 

marched againit Hamilton-Caſtle and took it in a few 

Days. Then Humes perceiving it was time to throw 

off the Maſk, raiſed Troops, and taking Dunbar, 

utterly deſtroyed the Town. | | 
Mean while, the Ambaſſadors the Regent had ſent Trace be- 

to England in May, had concluded a Truce the 1 of — q 

une, But as Henry had granted the T ruce purely to and Scot- 

ave the Way to his Deſigns, he appeared little in- land, 

lined to keep it, after he had received the Anſwer 

ore · mentioned. But to ſtave 6ff a War which 

uſt needs have been fatal to Scotland, the Regent 

ent to him by the Hands of Francis de la Fayette, 

ertain Articles, to which he deſired him to give his 
Pprobation, and then he offered to come in Perſon 


I His Mother was Mary Daughter of James II, Wife firſt of 
4s Boyd Earl of Arran, but divorced from him, and married 


* to James Hamilton, a Favourite, from whom the Dukes of 
5 are deſcended. 


o. VII. 11 2 and 
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1516. and pay him his Reſpects. At this time the Affairs of abov 
protong'd, the reſt of Europe: having taking a new Turn as we ſure 
7 Ses. have ſeen, Henry agreed to prolong the Truce to the Subje 
End of the Year 1517. a M. 
Theſe are the moſt conſiderable Matters which paſ. an if 
ſed in the ſeveral States of Europe during the Year ſn C 
The cu. 1516, I ſhall only add a Word concerning the Coun. Stay 
| 6 / La. cil of Lateran, which continued to fit all this whit Bren 
| on _ without having much to do. As the Zatbers of thi 1 
by forming Council meddled not either with the Reformation gf and C 
4 #he Ca- the Church, though they ſeemed to be called for tha of 
e very purpoſe, nor with the Extirpation of Her, i © 
they reſolved, in order to keep themſelves employed, gainſt 
upon reforming the Calendar, which was become ei 1 


ceeding faulty. To that end, the Pope having cauſed gut 5 
Memorandums to be drawn upon that Head, to ſole V. 
upon him to write to all Chriſtian Princes, invitin for his 
them to ſend their beſt Aſtronomers to Rome, or x 


only as a Conſequence of the League of Cam 
The Venetians were engaged in it from the Begin 


to the End, and got not clear of it till it had colt ; 


Rear 151), 
be iſt Vea 
"ace af th. 


i Mea 

leaſt to cauſe them to examine the ſeveral Propoſiſi - e 

P. 552. which had been made upon that Matter. We fd ot his ? 

July 19 he Cullection of the Publick Alis, the Brief addreſſed . Peac 

Henry VIII, wherein the Pope ſays he had put off it Apprel 

next Seſion to the Month of December, to give lik would | 

Mathematicians time to ſend in their Opinions. when tþ 

1517. The Emperour having ratified the Treaty of M London. 

The Empe- as far as it concerned him, reſtored Verona to Pretenc 

your re- Venetians, on the 15th of January 1517, having of offen 

ftores 2 0 received Two Hundred Thouſand Crowns, and "Wecver aft; 
Veneti-' Acquittance in full of what he owed the King | 

ij ans, and France. Moreover, that the Arbitrators might WM » th. 
N Tele time to adjuſt the Differences he ſtill had wi * they 

| = F ina Venice, he agreed that the Truce ſhould be prolong = — 

Years, for five Years, But it was on Condition that dur igheſt po 

i Cuicciard. the Truce the Venetians ſhould pay him yearly Ter for 

ö Thouſand Crowns. It was next to impoſſible to m 1 

' a Treaty with him, and he not get Money by Ducat of t 
| Thus ended at length a War which may be deem te $ixte 

| 
| 
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ro! WM ove five Millions of Ducats of the publick Trea- 1517- 

is we WY ſure, beſides the infinite Damages ſuſtained by the 

o the WF Subjects. | 
Maximilian having thus given over his Deſigns up- = _ 


b pal. on Italy, went into the Low-Countries to ſee his Grand- Fran- 


Ye W ſon Charles before he ſat out for Spain. During his cis and 
Coun. Stay there, he concluded with him and the King of e 
7 France a League againſt the Turks, wherein they re- gat the 


ſerved a Place for the King of England. The Pope Turks. 
and Council of Lateran earneſtly preſſed all the Prin- Herbert. 


Ir that BY ces of Chriſtendom to join in this League, on the Score Leo r 
Here, of the Progreſs the Turks were making in Egypt a- Chriflian 
mw gainſt the Mamalucks* , pretending that after that, Princes to 
me ex 


their Deſign was to come and attack the Chriſtians. war upon 


| But what followed was a clear Evidence that the Pope's IE” 
1, took WY (ole View was to heap up Money on that Pretence, XIII. 578. 
NV for his own uſe, and to inrich his Family. Jan. 

, O's Mean while Charles, the new King of Spain, thought 

op of nothing but of ſpeedily going to take Poſſeſſion 

e 


of his Kingdoms. He had juſt made with Francis I. 

a Peace ſo advantagious to France, that he had no 
Apprehenſions Francis would break it, becauſe it 

would be no way for his Intereſt to do ſo. Wherefore, Charles 
when the Engliſb Ambaſſador preſſed him to ratify the 7er the 
London-League, he deferred it ſome time on divers _— 


Pretences, becauſe deeming it needleſs, he was afraid 


reſſedu 
t off tit 


give le 
af Not 


a 0 


ving ; Wo! offending the King of France. He ratified it how- 
igt ever after ſome Alterations, and at length fat out for 
1ght ha The Word Mamaluck ſignifies in Syriack a hired Soldier. Jovius 


ys, they were Circaſſian Slaves ſold by the Tas tars aud Podolians. 
othe Merchants, and being trained up at Cairo in military Exer- 
lles, were picked out for the Soldan's Guard, and preferred to the 
eſt Poſts, who in 1255 reſolved to obtain the Kingdom of 


y Egypt for themſelves. Their Government was Elective, and the 
e to en could claim no Inheritance but his Father's perſonal Eſta e, 

ey by very Mamaluc had a Vote in the Election, and required a Gold 
ney Vucat of the Soldan as ſoon as choſen. There were in all of this 


ace Sixteen Kings from the Year before · mentioned to the preſent 

f Cami Rear 1517, when TIonombeius II, their laſt King, was conquered in, 
; be iſt Year of his Reign by Selimus I. Thus Egypt became a Pro- 

ice of the Turkiſh Empire, as it ſtill continues. Heylin, &c. 


L 3 Spas 
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| - wother. And therefore in Expectation of firmly attaching him 
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1517. Spain where his Preſence was abſolutely neceſſary. ther 
> "big Upon his Arrival he diſmiſſed Cardinal Ximenes, who eich 
and diſ- died with Grief. After which he gave himſelf over LE 
miſſes in ſuch a manner to the Hlemings he had brought a. op 
Ximenes. long with him, that the Spaniards grew ſo jealow, WM the 

that they were carried in the End to fad Extremities, ſollic 


The pete I have obſerved that the Pope continually amuſed 
and Fran- Francis with the Hopes that he would join in a ſtrid 
cis diſſem- Alliance with him, at the very Time he was raiſin 
ble their 1: x: | ; 8 
Thoughts him Enemies on all Sides. Francis was partly inform. 


of one a- ed of his Proceedings, but he did not know all. 


in the End to his Intereſts, he omitred nothing he 
thought capable of gaining him, even feigning to 

look upon him as his beſt Friend, when he moſt ful 

ected him. But as the Pope knew in his Conſcience, 

bo had not deſerved Franciss Friendſhip, he could not 

believe that his Advances were ſincere. Mean while, 

it was for his Intereſt that Francis ſhould publickly 

appear to be his Friend, and therefore he kept very 

fair with him, and not without Cauſe. Ever ſince the 

LaRovere Beginning of the Year 1517, Franciſco Maria deli 
gets Poſ- Rovere, who had been diſpoſſeſſed of the Dutchy d 
= I Urbino, prepared to recover his Dominions. As ſoo! 
Gnicciard. as by the Truce concluded between the Emperour 
and the Venetians, the Spaniſh Troops which were 1 
the State of Venice were become uſeleſs, la Rowen 

found Means to win them and employ them in hs 
Service. With theſe Supplies he took Urbino, and 

carried Terrour into Tuſcany and the Eccleſiaſtical Stalt 

Lorenzo de Medicis new Duke of Urbino, or rather tie 

Pope his Uncle, being then little able to recover th 

Dutchy, there was a Neceſſity of having recourſe 

the Aſſiſtance of the Chriſtian Princes, under Cololt 

that the Church was grievouſly oppreſſed, the Intercl 

of the Houſe of the Medici, being then the ſame will 

Francis I. the Church*s, Francis I. who had the gaining th. 
aids the Pope always in View, made uſe of this Opportuni 
* to do him a ſingal Service, by ſending him a ga 


— Body of Troops, under the Command of Leſcun A 
| the 
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| which Cardinal Wolſey was made Collector. 
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ther to Lautree. This War however laſted ſeven or 
eight Months, during which the Pope never ceaſed to 
preſs all the Chriſtian Princes to contribute towards 
the Charges of a War, wherein according to him all 
the World ſhould be concerned. Henry VIII being 
ſollicited as well as the reſt, refuſed to meddle or 
makq. But the Pope found the Way to hook in his Th: Pope 
Subjects, by levying a Tenth upon the Clergy, of levies a 
"The Tenth ap- 
War of Urbino ended in a Way la Rovere did not ex- 83 
pect. The Pope bribed the Spaniards in his Service, 1. Pub, 
who came to an Agreement for him, which he could X II. 592. 


not help accepting. Thus being once more conſtrain- /*” * 

ed to relinquiſn his Dominions, he went and took re- 598 

fuge at Mantua. LaRovere 
is driven 


Whilſt the War of Urbino kept the Pope employed, 
he diſcovered a Plot againſt his Perſon, contrived by 2 nt 
the Cardinal of Sienna, who had bribed a Surgeon to Conſpiracy 
poiſon him. The Cardinal being abſent from Rome 92ainſt the 
when the Diſcovery was made, the Pope who wanted 77, 
ot all Things to have him in his Power, ſcrupled not Abe 
to make uſe of Fraud to compaſs his Ends. He ſent | 


him a Safe-Conduct, and moreover gave the Spaniſh 


| Ambaſſador his Word that he would do him no hurt. 


The Cardinal being ſo weak as to come to Rome up- 
on the Faith of the Safe-Conduct, was immediately 
ſhut up in the Caſtle of St. Angelo, and afterwards 
ſtrangled in Priſon. The Spaniſh Ambaſſador would 
have complained of this Breach of Faith; but the 
Pope told him that a Safe-Conduct was never reckoned 
to extend to the Caſe of High-Treaſon, unleſs ex- 
preſsly mentioned. Some other Cardinals accuſed or 
ſuſpected of having a Hand in the Plot, were depoſed, 
impriſoned, or fined ſeverely. 

Francis I, never ceaſed courting the Pope to gain Marriage 
ITE Friendſhip, being under an Apprehenſion that by Loren. 
his ſecret Practices he would kindle the War afreſh, vo IP 
n order to deprive him of Milan. He imagined he the Heireſs 
bac rar laſt upon an infallible Means to attach him of Bou- 
0 15 Intereſts, by helping Lorenzo de Medicis to a logne. 
| L 4 very 


7 
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1517. very advantagious Match, with Catharine Heireſs of 


Sale of In- 
dulgences 


of the War 
with the 
Turks. 


on pretenſe 


the Houſe of Boulogne. This Propoſal was gladly ac- 
cepted, and Lorenzo being come to Paris for that 
wha e ſtood Godfather in the Pope's Name, to 
the French Dauphin, born the beginning of this Year, 
In return for the Favour the King had done Lorenzo, 
the Pope granted him Tenths upon the Clergy, un- 
der Colour of the War which was to be waged with 
the Turks. But he took Care to aſſign fifty Thou- 
ſand Livres for the Charges of the Wedding, which 
was to be ſolemnzed at Paris. 

The pretended War Chriſtendom was to undertake 
againſt the Turks, ſeemed to the Pope to be a fair 
Opportunity to inrich himſelf by the Contributions of 
the Chriſtians. To that End, he granted plenary In. 
dulgences to all thoſe that would contribute, and cauſed 
them to be publickly ſold at ſo low a rate, that a 
Man muſt needs have been very careleſs of the Sal- 
vation of his Soul not to purchaſe them. But it was 
this that made the Pope expect he ſhould be an im- 
menſe Gainer by them, ſeeing in all probability there 
would not be one Chriſtian but what would be defi 
rous to have a ſhare in them. Mean while, that the 
Money which ſhould ariſe from the Sale, might be 
regularly collected, all Chriſtendom was parted into ſo 
many Diviſions, and in each were appointed Collector, 
to receive the Money, and Preachers to cry up the Be. 
nefit of Indulgences *, But it fell out by an AG 

whic 


* It had been taught and believed for a good while, that the 
Pope, out of the inexhauftible Treaſure of the Church, arifing 
from the Merits of Chriſt and Works of Supererogation of the Sainth 
had a Power of diſtributing Indulgences on certain Conditions pie- 
ſcribed by him, to the greateſt and moſt profligate Sinners for 1 


Plenary Remiſſion of Sin, (as it is practiſed at this Day in Ports | 


gal, &c.) Theſe 1ndulgences are ſuppoſed at firſt to reach on!) 
to Relaxation of Penances or Eccleſiaſtical Diſcipline. Urban II, in 
the Beginning of the XIth Century, was the firſt that granted a ful 
Remiſſion of all Sins to thoſe who ſhould take up Arms for the Reco: 
very of the Holy Land from the Infidels. Which Cuſtom wi 
kept up by his Succeſſors, ſome of whom extended the Benefit ol 
their Iadulgences to ſuch Perſons who being wawillipg or 


unable t9 N 
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fully 
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deavours to ſet the World right as to the Notion | 
they had conceived of the Papal Power. Hence 9 
| ſprung the Reformation which ſpread it ſelf afterwards 
| through Germany and ſeveral other States of Europe. 


| tations at firſt. He never imagined that a ſingle Fry- 
ar would be able to ſhake the Papa} Power which 
| ſeemed ro ſtand upon unmoveable, Foundations. 
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which at firſt ſeemed of no Conſequence, that the 1517. 
Archbiſhop of Mentz, who was commiſſioned to ap- 

point the Preachers in Germany, aſſigned Saxony to 

the Jacobins, whereas in the former Cruſadoes, the Au- 

guſtines had been 1 in that Office. The Inju- 

ry done to theſe laſt, rouzed their Jealouſy. They 

cloſely examined the Behaviour of the Preachers as 

well as Collectors, bantered and jeſted upon them, and 

after that publickly complained of them. At length, yartin 
Martin Luther an Auguſtine Fryar and Profeſſor in Luther be- 
Divinity in the new Univerſity of Miltemberg, pub- gins to ap- 
liſhed ſome Writings againſt them, not without ſaty- F**"* 
rical Remarks upon the Indulgences themſelves. This 

Boldneſs drew upon him Enemies, who by oppoſing 

him, obliged him by degrees to inquire more care- 

fully into the Grounds on which thoſe Indulgences 

were built. In ſhort, he was convinced himſelf that 

they had no manner of Foundation in the Holy Scrip- 

tures, From thenceforward he uſed his utmoſt En- 
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Wherefore deſpiſing this inconſiderable Oppoſition, 5 Pope : 
he continued without ceaſing to ſell his Indulgences. continues 1 


He to ſollicite 1 
20, maintained a Soldier in their Room. At length theſe Spiritual by. 
Favours were diſtributed to thoſe who took the Field againſt the 1 


Enemies of Holy Church or Hereticks, Great Sums were raiſed 
by this Means, but feldom applied to the Ends for which they 
were intended. Leo X reſolving to follow ſo good Precedents, o- 
pened a General Mart tor Indulgences, the Benefit whereof was 
to extend even to the Dead, whoſe Souls upon payment of ſo 
much 8 were immediately redeemed out of Purgatory. 
People had likewiſe the Liberty of eating Eggs and White-Meats 
on Faſt Days, and of choofing their Confeſſor, and the like. Gwic- 
clardine ſays, That the Powers for releafing Souls out of Parga- 
fery were openly played for in Taverns, B. 13. 
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1517. He gave out and had it publiſhed every where that 
a powerful Attempt was going to be made upon the 

Tnfidels, and exhorted all Chriſtians to contribute ac- 

cording to their Abilities, towards ſo neceſſary a 

War, which would procure them over and above Tem. 

poral Advantages, Deliverance from the Pains of Pur. 

eatory, provided they would qualify themſelves for 

the lndulgences, There was however one Thing which 

very much cooled the Zeal of many Chriſtians for the 

Cruſado. It was diſcovered that the Pope had before- 

hand diſpoſed, for his Temporal Concerns, of the Mo. 

ney which was to ariſe from the Sale of his Indul. 

gences. For Inſtance, he had aſſigned to Magdalen 

de Medicis his Siſter, Wife to Franciſco Cibo, natural 

Son to Innocent VIII, Part of the Money which waz 

to be raiſed in Germany, Mean while, he continued 

AR. Pub, his Sollicitations to all the Szazes of Europe. He for- 
XIII. 592. got not to write to Henry VIII, exhorting him to 


He de join his Forces with thoſe of the other Chriſtian Prin- 
manisMo- ces, and exciting him to this good Work, by great 
22. Commendations of the Zeal he had always ſhown for 
who de- the Defence of the Holy Sce, and Exaltation of the 


mes Lim. Faith. All theſe Praiſes ended in demanding two 
Hundred Thouſand Ducats for the pretended War a- 
gainſt the Infidels. But it does not appear that the 
King complied with his Requeſt, The Turks were 
then employed in Egypt and Perſia, and the Cruſads 
was grounded only upon the bare Preſumption that 
after having ended theſe Wars, they would come and 
invade Chriſtendom. One muſt have wilfully ſhut his 


Eyes, not to ſee that it was nothing elſe but a Pre- 


tenſe to fill the Pope's Coffers. Beſides, in the pre- 

ſent Situation of the Affairs of Europe, Henry had 

no great Occaſion for the Pope. 
Wolſeyis In the mean Time, Cardinal Wolſey perceiving that 
area/y a- the League of London would come to nothing, be- 
o_— , Cauſe Francis had na Mind to commence a new War 
— with on of the Confederates, was afraid he would 
| make uſe of this Time of Peace to move the Affair 
of the Biſhoprick of Tournay, On the ather. Side, 
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he plainly ſaw by the Time which had paſſed fince 
that Buſineſs had been put into the Hands of the 
Commiſſioners, that great regard was had for him, 
as having an abſolute Sway over the King his Maſter. 
The Truth is, nothing could be expected from the 
King but through his Means, and for that Reaſon all 
the Princes ſtrove to make their Court to him, in or- 
der to make him their Friend. We find in the Col- 
lefion of the Public Ads, that Charles King of Spain 
aſſigned him this Year an annual Penſion of three 
Thouſand Livres, though he had yet received no 
good Offices from him : And therefore it was for 
thoſe he hoped to receive for the Time to come. 
Mean while Wolſey was uneaſy on the account of Tour- 
nay. As the Pope and King of France regarded him only 
for the ſake of what he could do for them, he was 
in danger of loſing the Reſpect they ſhowed for him, 
in Caſe they ſhould ever come to ſtand no longer in 
need of him. He began therefore to intimate to He begins 
Francis I. underhand, that it would not be impoſſible 79 rear Rl 
to perſwade Henry to give up Tournay for a Sum which 5 n- 
ſhould be agreed upon, provided he himſelf had a- — | 
mends made him with regard to the Adminiſtration chat Place 
of the Biſhoprick. I ſhall relate next Year the Iſſue 

of this Negotiation. 

Henry enjoying this Year great Tranquillity, re- Nezeriaci- 
ſolved to ſee what the Emperour had in his Head, 9» of Hen- 
with reſpect to the Reſignation of the Empire which TI 
he had cauſed to be mentioned to him. Maximilian gy, 2 
being in Flanders to ſee the King of Caſtile his Grand- the Ceſſion 
ſon, Henry ſent the Biſhop of Wincheſter to him, % Em- 
with Doctor Cuthbert Tonſtal, to renew the Negotiatian 2, ©? 
with him, acquainting him withal, that if he would 
pleaſe to appoint a convenient Place, he would come 
and confer with him in Perſon. The Emperour, who 
had never intended to reſign the Empire to him, and 
much leſs at that Time, very civily anſwered, that 
to ſave the King the Trouble of crofling the Sea, he 
would come himſelf and confer with him in England. 
But when the Ambaſſadors preſſed him upon the Be: 
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ſineſs they were charged with, they found he ſought 
only to evade the Offer he had made. One while he 
Tad, he would reſign the Empire to Henry, but firſt 
he would try to obtain of the Diet, that himſelf 
might keep the Title of King of the Romans and his 
Poſterity after him. Another while he talked of ma- 
king Charles his Grandſon Emperour, Henry, King 


Auſtria, and himſelf only Marſhal of the Empire, 
Theſe Alterations made the Ambaſſadors perceive 
nothing was to be expected from the Negotiation, and 
acquainting the King withal, he was ſatisfied that 
Maximilian had no other Deſign but to draw Money 
from him. 

There was an Inſurrection of the London-Appren- 
tices this Year againſt Foreign Tradeſmen, wherein 
ſome Perſons loſt their Lives. But it was appeaſed by 


hanged on Gibbets erected in the principal Streets of 
the City. | 

This Year the Sweating Sickneſs carried off multi- 
rudes of People in the Kingdom, and eſpecially at 
London. Moſt of thoſe that were ſeiz'd with it died 
within three Hours, and no cure cou'd be found for 
it. As this Diſtemper was peculiar to England, it was 
calPd Sudor Anglicus or the Engliſh Sweat *, 

The Affairs of Scotland were ſtill in great Diſorder, 
by Reaſon of the Factions in the Kingdom. Alex. 
ander Humes and his Brother William, having been 
pardon'd ſeveral Times, were at laſt beheaded 1. Af. 
ter the Death of the two Brothers, the Duke of 4. 
bany, hoping that Scotland would be in perfect Tran- 
quillity, reſolved to take a Turn to France, promiſing 
to come back in a few Months. But * 3 

etam 


* Many Knights, Gentlemen, and Officers in the King's Court 
died thereof, as the Lord Clinton, Lord Grey of Wilton, and of 
the common Sort of People ſo many, as in ſome Towns it ſwept 
away Half, in others a Third of the Inhabitants, Herbert. 
p. 28. 


On the 16th of October, 1516. Herbert, p. 27. 
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detain'd there longer than he expected, by Accidents 
which will be mention'd hereafter, the Affairs of 
Scotland fell into very great Confuſion, by the Diſ- 
ſentions of the Great Men, which were kept alive 
by thoſe who defign'd to take Advantage of them. 
Mean while the Pope earneſtly puſh'd the Buſi- 
neſs of the pretended War, contriving with the Am- 
baſſadors reſiding at his Court, Projects which wou'd 


I73 
1517. 


1518. 


Leo X. 
ſends Le- 
gates to 


have requir'd more Zeal than Princes uſually have, Jollicite 


and greater Union among them. To have been able 4% Cru- 


to execute his Deſigns, there would have been need of * 


amaſſing vaſt Sums of Money, and that was the ſecret 
Drift of the League the Pope propos'd, of which 
he was to be the Head and Director. With this view 
he exhauſted, if I may ſo ſay, the Church's Trea- 
ſures, to incourage the Faithful to exchange their 
periſhing Riches for everlaſting Benefits, This Af- 
fair was carried ſo far, that he ſent Legates to all the 
Courts, to ſtir up the Sovereigns to join their Forces 
together, for the Deſtruction of the Infidels, There 
was not one but what outwardly ſhow'd an extreme 
Deſire to have a hand in that Holy Work, provided 
he could be ſure that his Neighbours would not diſ- 
turb him. But that was the thing which rendered 
the Execution of the Project exceeding difficult, be- 
cauſe they had no Confidence one in another. They 
placed no more Truſt in the Pope himſelf, who, ſince 
the Beginning of his Pontificate, had but too viſibly 
made appear that the Concerns of the Church were 
not what affected him the moſt. And therefore, 
ſeeing him act with that Zeal, they could not help 
ſuſpecting that the Deſire of inriching himſelf by the 
voluntary Contributions of Chriſtians, the Sale of the 
Indulgences, the Tenths of the Clergy, and the Bounty 
of the Sovereigns, was what ſet his Zeal the moſt on 
Fire. Nevertheleſs not one of them ſhow'd any 
backwardneſs in the Matter, leſt he ſhould be taxed 
with not having the Church enough at Heart. But 
they gave only good Words, whereas the Pope want- 
ed Deeds. Hence the Pope's Project of an univerſal 
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1518. League had not the Succeſs he expected, as will be Admir 
ſeen hereafter. However, the Project, as chimeri. MW likelihc 

cal as it was, ſerv'd for Colour and Blind to many o- Egan 

The Pro- ther Deſigns. The Emperor, wanting to have one of ſhow? 
ject of the his Grandſons choſen King of the Romans, us'd the therefe 
＋ = pretenſe of the imaginary War which the Turk true B 
to the threatned Chriſtendom with, to ſhow the Ne. he ſeer 
Houſe of ceſſity of continuing the Imperial Dignity in W an Ea 
pans the Houſe of Auſtria, there being no other in Ger. ample 
VOY many, able by its own Strength to withſtand their to reſ 
Arms. Charles King of Spain made uſe of the ſame MW fenfibl 

Pretenſe to the ſame Purpoſe. Beſides that, as he ſatisfie 

had Occafion for ſome Years of Peace, he ſtoutly WM get it 

| inſiſted upon the Project of a general Truce, that 2 priv 

the Chriſtian Princes might be free to unite their was in 

Forces againſt the Turks, Francis I. perceived well Iſſue, 

enough by the Defenſive League made againſt him, nor F 

that they only wanted a pretenſe to invade him and theſe ! 

take away the Dutchy of Milan. So that a General it was 

Truce could not but be advantagious to him in his be rec 

preſent Circumſtances. Beſides he had the Recovery wich a 

of Tournay in view, which could not be brought a- | ſhoulc 

bout but during a Peace. Henry VIII, knowing that for To 

the Pope, the Emperour, and Kings of France and an Ex 

Spain had join'd in a League againſt the Turks, was WE tound 
apprehenſive that the League was a Cloak to ſome | two ( 

Deſign againſt him. For that Reaſon, he would not his M 

refuſe to join with them for fear of giving them 2 @ deſire, 

Handle againſt him. Thus the chief Potentates of i who v 

Europe being concerned to make the beſt of the Cru. would 

ſado, or at leaſt, not to reject it, the leſſer ones were the By 

oblig*d to follow the Torrent too. This gave the 1 do 

Pope great hopes that he ſhould compaſs his Deſigns. W perſw: 

But as in Truth, not one of the Princes juſt men- neceſſ 

tioned, thought the Thing feaſible, the Project vas about 

A ſtill far enough from being put in Practice. | Fo eſer 
egetiati- Whilſt Leo X. fed himſelf with Hopes, Francis was and's 
10 ae thinking more earneſtly of Means to recover Tour- keep 
i! Herbert. na) than of the Buſineſs of the Cruſado, On the ment 


other hand, Cardinal Wolſey was afraid of loſing the 


Hand 
Admini- 
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©. WY adminiftration of the Biſhoprick, becauſe he ſaw no 1518. 


ner. likelihood of ſowing Diſcord between France and 
u o- England at a time when all the Princes of Europe 


le of ſhow'd a Deſire to live in Peace. He could not 
the therefore keep the Adminiſtration, if Guillard, the 
urk true Biſhop, would take the Oath to the King, which 
Ne- he ſeemed determin'd to do. This made him lend 
7 in an Ear to the ſecret Offers of Francis to make him 
Ger. ample amends, if he could induce the King his Maſter 
their to reſtore that Place to France. Francis was very 
ſame MW ſenſible that before all Things the Cardinal was to be 
is he ſatisfied, not only in order to recover Tourney, but to 
duty get it as cheap as poſſible. This was the Subject of 
that 2 private Negotiation between them, before Henry 
their was informed of the Matter. To bring it to a good 
well W Ifue, Francis ſpared neither Flattery, nor Promiſes, 
him, MW nor Preſents. If Polydore Virgil may be credited, 
and theſe Preſents were very conſiderable. But however, 
neral it was agreed between them, that the Cardinal ſhould 
n his be recompenſed for the Loſs of the Adminiſtration 
very wich an annual Penſion. That the King of France 
cht 3. ſhould give Henry Six Hundred Thouſand Crowns 
- that for Tournay. But as that Sum was a little too Large, 
" and an Expedient, which I ſhall ſpeak of preſently, was 
Was found out to reduce it to a much Leſs. Upon theſe 
ſome 0 two Conditions, the Cardinal took upon him to get 
1 not his Maſter's Conſent to whatever the King of France 
em 2 deſired. One of leſs Aſſurance than the Cardinal, and 
es of who was not ſo ſecure of the King's Confidence, 


Cru. vVould doubtleſs have been at a very great Loſs, ſince 
were che Buſineſs was to convince the King of the contra- 
e the iy to what hitherto he had been endeavouring to 
ſigns. bperfwade him, namely, that Tournay was no longer 

neceſſary. When Francis I. would have treated 
about the Reſtitution of Tournay, Wolſey had re- 
romance to the King, that both for his own and Eng- 


k 


is was 72's Intereſt, it was of very great Conſequence to 
Tour- keep that Place, being moreover a perpetual Monu- 
n the nent of his Victories, whilſt it ſhould be in his 
g the Hands. Now altering his Tone, he takes upon him 
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to perſwade, and indeed does perſwade him, that the 
Place is of no uſe, and that the Charge of maintain. 


| ing the Garriſon outweighs vaſtly all the Advantage, 


he can reap from thence. That it was better to giveit 
up to the King of France, who earneſtly ſued for it, 
and to obtain his Suit ſcrupled not to ſtoop ſo low a; 
to ſend Preſents to a Miniſter, That nothing could 
be more honourable for the King, than to fee that 
Monarch make the firſt Advances towards a Recon. 
ciliation, and to render their F 2 perpetual by 
the Marriage of the Dauphin with the Princeſs Mar, 
of which alſo he made an Overture. That therefore 
the preſent Opportunity ſhould be embraced of get. 
ting a good Sum of Money in lieu of Tournay, which 
by Reaſon of its too great Diſtance from Calais, 
would infallibly be loft upon the firſt Rupture which 
ſhould happen between the two Crowns. That this 
would oblige the King of France to be a powerful 
Friend, and their Union would render them Umpire 
of Europe. That this Union was the more neceſlary, 
as It was time to have an Eye to the growing Power of 
the Houſe of Auſtria, who poſſeſſing the Empire, 
Spain, the Low-Countries, the Kingdoms of Najl: 
and Sicily, were going moſt infallibly to become very 
Formidable to all the Reſt of the Sovereigns. The 
Force of theſe Reaſons was too manifeſt for Henry to 
ſtand againſt them. All he could think ſtrange was 
that the Cardinal had not propoſed them ſooner, and 
that he had till then made uſe of Arguments directly 
contrary in order to hinder the Reſtitution of Tour- 
nay. But, as it has been remarked, Wolſey had ſuch 
an Aſcendent over him, that he could perſwade him 


to be For or Againſt as he pleaſed *. 
Henry 


* Polidore Virgil obſerves how artfully the Cardinal managed 
this Affair: He began with making the King a Preſent of ſome f ut 
of what Francis had given him, that he might thereby incline 
the King to accept of the friendly Overtures of the French 
1 thus prepared the way, he uſed the Arguments above- men- 
tioned for the Reſtitution of Tournay. Whereupon the King ſaid, 
He ſaw plainly now Welſey would govern both himſelf and the King 
of France, Pol. Vig. AD 
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Henry having agreed to what the Cardinal pro- 


poſed, there was nothing more to be done but to Embaſy 


treat about the Matter. As ſoon as Francis I. had f — 
10 nrys 


7 Herbert. 


Notice of it, he ſent a ſolemn Ambaſſy to England 
conſiſting of Admiral Bonnivet, Stephen Poncher 
Biſhop of Paris, and M. de Villeroy Secretary of 
State * For Form's fake, ſome time muſt be ſpent 
in this Negotiation, though the King of France and 
the Cardinal had already agreed upon the chief Articles, 
by the Mediation of Villeroy, who had been in Lon- 
dm ever ſince the beginning of July, whereas his 
fellow-Ambaſſadors came not till two Months after. 
The French Ambaſladors had full Powers to treat 
about the renewing of Friendſhip between the two 
Kings: about a League with the Pope and all Chriſti- 
an Princes who deſired to be included in it, for the 
Defenſe of Religion and the Church: about a Match 
between the Dauphin and the Princeſs Mary Daughter 
to Henry: about the Reſtitution of Tournay, St. 
Amand, and Mortagne ; and about an Interview of 
the two Kings. Moreover, they brought Francis's 
Letters Patents, whereby he promiſed to pay to hs 
Good Friend the Cardinal of Jork an annual Penſion 
of twelve Thouſand Livres, in conſideration of his 
elinquiſhing the Adminiſtration of the Biſhoprick of 
Yournay, As the Treaties made upon theſe Articles 
rere not ready till the beginning of October, I ſhall 
ay a word of another Affair which was tranſacted 
bout the ſame Time. 

The Pope had his Thoughts always intent upon 
eBuſineſs of the Cruſado, from whence he hoped to 
raw vaſt Sums. He had writ laſt Year, to all Chri- 
an Princes to notify to them the Victory of Selim 
mperor of the Turks over the Mamulucks of Egypt, 
noſe Empire he had utterly deſtroyed. The begin- 
Ing of this Year, he had ſent a Letter to Henry by 
e College of Cardinals, repreſenting to him, the 
panger Chriſtendom was in, after the Victory which 


* With no leſs than 1200 Perſons in their Train. Sept. 30. Herb, 
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the Ottoman Emperour had gained over the Soldan gt 
Egypt, who was ſlain in the Battle, according to the 
beſt Advices from thence. The Cardinals exhorted the 
King to undertake the Deienſe of Religion jointly 
with all the other Chriſtian Sovereigns, with the Pope 
and ſacred College, who were ready to ſacrifice to tha 
End their own as well as the Church's Treaſure. The 
plain meaning of all this was, that the King ought © 
contribute largely towards the Cruſado, his Country 
being too remote from Turky to ſend Troops thi 
ther. 

Campejus Some time after the Pope ſent Legates a Lalere u 
3s ſent as ſeveral Courts, with Orders to exhort the Sovereign 
Legate a to accept and keep a Five-years-Truce, which he hat 


_ enjoined by his Apoſtolick Power. They were likewiſ: 


1518. 


Herbeit. to uſe their Endeavours to perſwade them to unit 
all their Forces and make War upon the Turk. Cu. 
dinal Laurentius Campejus was appointed for Euglau 
and already departed from Rome in the beginning d 

wolſey May to go and execute his Commiſſion, But Walz 


get, him. deemed it a very great Affront, that the Pope nu 
1 not thought of him for Lægate. Wherefore, will 
Legate- Campejus was on the Road, he ſent a truſty Mela 
ſhip. ger to Rome to repreſent to the Pope, that by ſhox 
ing ſo little regard for a Cardinal who was actually 

England and Prime Miniſter to the King, he put | 

out of his Power to do him any Service : That wiut 

ever he ſhould ſay ro ſupport what the Pope requirt 

would be of no weight, fince he ſhould be looks 

upon as one whom the Court of Rome durſt not wel 

ture to truſt with the Legateſhip: That it was rate 

the Pope's Intereſt to * 4 uſe of him to obtain wil 

he wanted, conſidering the Confidence the King 

pleaſed to put in him, and that without his Help, A 

preſent Affair would be in danger of miſcarry"y 

Leo X. ſoon perceived by this Repreſentation ® 

AR. Pub. Woiſey muſt be pleaſed. So by a Bull of the 170 
XIII. 606. May he joined him with Campejus in the ſame C 
May 31. miſſion, giving them both an equal Authority, W 
ing, (ſays he in the Bull directed to Wolſey) you 90 
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Credit with the King, and how eaſily you can perſuade or 1418. 
diſuade bim. Mean while, Campejus being come to 

Boulogne, Wolſey found means to ſtay him there till he 

had received the Pope's Anſwer. For which reaſon Campe- 
it was the 29th of July before the Italian Legate made Jus poet. 
his Entry into London. As he had but a very poor gg, © 
Train, Wolſey ſent him Twelve Mules with Coffers 
richly covered. But ſome of theſe Coffers happening 
to fall, during the Proceſſion, and being overturned 
and broken, were found to be empty, to the great: 
Sport and Laughter of the People, who derided this 


| external Pageantry. We find in the Collection of the 


Publick As a Bull of Leo's, with extraordinary Powers 

to the two Legates, authorizing them to grant a Ple- 

nary Indulgence to the Faithful of both Sexes, who 

ſhould be preſent ar the Maſs which either of the Le- 

gates ſhould celebrate in the Preſence of the King and 

Queen, or at leaſt at the Benediction, provided they 
confeſſed their Sins, or deſired to do ſo and were peni- 

tent. 

The Legates Commiſſion conſiſted of two Points. The Te- 
he firſt was, to try to obtain of the Clergy an Aid 84 Come 
df Money for the War againſt the Turk. But the 
{ergy ſtood their ground againſt all their Attempts. 

The ſecond was, to perſuade Henry to join in the pro- 

ected League with all the Chriſtian Princes for the 
Defence of Religion and the Church. The Pope's De- 

gn was not to undertake a War againſt the Tur, 

ut only to heap up Money on that Pretence. Thus 

be League he was meditating, was purely to make 

e World believe he really intended to war upon 

e Infidels. After which, he had a very plauſible 

retext to lay Impoſitions upon all the Clergy, and 

aw Money 3 the Sovereigns, and their Subjects, 

bear the Charges of this pretended War. The 

ague then was the firſt Thing to begin with, and 

out that the Legates were commiſſioned to treat with 

e King, who ſeemed inclined to agree to it, though 

8 eaſily foreſee the League would come to no- 

You, VI. M 2 As 
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1518, As Cardinal Wolſey's Credit increaſed in England, it got ſhor 
2 ground alſo at the Court of Rome. I obſerved before, nam 
2 that he had cauſed Cardinal Adrian de Cornetio to be re. go I 
moved from the Office of the Pope's Collector in Eng- Leg 

land. But this flight Puniſhment not being ſufficient to twee 

ſatisfy his Revenge, he had ordered it ſo that the King Sai. 

writ to the Pope, deſiring him to deprive Arian of the MW the I 

Cardinalate, and of the Biſhoprick of Bath and Well, Adv; 

which had been conferred on him. Leo X could not to in 

help thinking it ſtrange that the King ſhould requeſt be ve 

ſuch a Thing without alledging any Reaſon. How. the | 

ever, without giving him a poſitive Denial, he con. W to m- 

tented himſelf with ſaying, that he would give hin MW ple's 


Satisfaction at a more proper Seaſon. In 1517 there to hi 
was a Conſpiracy againſt the Pope, wherein Cardinal MW cludir 
Adrian was concerned, and thereupon committed o of th 
| Priſon. Guicciardine affirms, that he was never more minio 
5 heard of, and that it is not known what became of them, 
i AR. Pub. him“. But we find in tbe Collection of the Public WW Turks 
| XIII. 607. AFs, a Letter of Cardinal Julius de Medicis, dated WI provic 
the 5th of July 1518, notifying to the King, that n reſt, t 

a Conſiſtory held that Day, Cardinal Adrian was de. Allies 
oſed and ſtript of all his Preferments, intimatig accord 
withal to the King, that it was done purely on his 2. d caſt 

count. But it is more probable that he was puniſhel i ſome 

for his Crime againſt the Pope. However that be 774. 
a few Days after, the Pope gave Cardinal Wolſey tir This 
Adminiſtration of the Biſhoprick of Bath and Well, have w 

ſuppoſing he wanted it to maintain the Dignity d J9ined 
Cardinal. Turk, ; 
Leo X The Negotiation of the two Cardinals went on bu 2221e, 


mw 70 ſlowly, ſince it was not enough to incline Henry to the Metrox 
"> League, the reſt of the Sovereigns were alſo to VB mote w. 


12 brought to give their Conſent to it. Wherefore tif Quora i 
againſt the Pope ſollicited to the utmoſt of his Power all the He does w 
_— tentates, magnifying the Danger which the Chriſiu X 
Religion was going to be infallibly expoſed to. exc neon 
more at 
Rule by 
* Monſieur Bayle ſays, Adrian bequeathed a Palace to the r. of 


of England his Patron, which was called the Engliſh Palace, apdl 
now polleſſed by the Family of Colonna, 
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ſhort, every Prince returning him the ſame Anſwer, 
namely, that it was neceſſary all the Sovereigns ſhould 
go Hand in Hand in this Affair, he ſent a Bull to his 
Legates in England, impowering them to conclude be- 
tween the Emperour and the Kings of France and 
Spain a League againſt the Turk. His Aim was that 
the League ſhould be O/en/ive, elſe it would be of no 
Advantage to him, unleſs the Turk really intended 
to invade Chriſtendom, which was hitherto thought to 
be very uncertain. But Leo was too well known for 
the Princes to be taken in a Snare which tended only 
to make the Pope Maſter of their own and their Peo- 
ple's Money. So, pretending to enter with Zeal in- 
to his Project, they contented themſelves with con- 
cluding together a Defenſive League for the Protection 
of the Pope, the Holy See, and their reſpective Do- 
minions, againſt all that ſhould attempt to diſturb 
them, and eſpecially againſt the Emperour of the 
Turks*, The Pope was declared Head of the League, 
provided he ratified it within ſuch a Time. As to the 
reſt, the Treaty made no mention of what each of the 
Allies was to find. All which ſhows that the League, 
according to the Intentions of the Parties, was only 
to caſt a Miſt before People's Eyes, to give the Pope 
2 Satisfaction, and it may be to frighten the 
urks, 

This was not what the Pope wanted. He could The Pope 
have wiſhed that all the Princes of Chriſtendom had 74tifies the 
joined 2 in an Offenſive League againſt the l. 
Turk, and engaged to ſend their Forces to Conſtanti: 
nople, to attack the Ottoman Emperour in his very 
Metropolis. In that caſe he knew that the moſt Re- 
mote would have been eaſily brought to furniſh their 
Quota in Money. Since the Frentick Zeal for Cruſa- 
des was over, the Popes had omitted no occaſion to 


Book XV. 


* Lord Herbert ſays, this Treaty is ſingular in its kind, and an 
excellent Precedent for Peace to future Ages; and therefore recites 


It more at large, becauſe (as he ſays) it ſeems to have been the 


Rule by which Henry framed bis Actions many Years after. See 


$-31- of the Comp. Hif. Vol. II. 


M 3 kindle 
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1513. Kindle afreſh the ſame Zeal which had formerly been 
ſo beneficial to their Predeceſſors. But the People 2 
well as the Princes were entirely diſheartned, becauſe 
it was but too viſible that the Cruſadoes had turned to 
no account but the Pope's. So, for this once, th: 
Chriſtian Princes were contented with making a D. 
fenſive League, to ſhow only that they were ready to 
defend Chriſtendom againſt the Attacks of the Infidel, 
deferring to take other Meaſures till they ſhould be 

p. 621. Obliged. Leo X ſeeing he could obtain no more, ap. 

proved and ratified the League the 31ſt of December, 
after which there was nothing more ſaid of it. Al 
the terrible Preparations the Emperour of the Turk 
was making to fall upon the Chriſtians, as was affirm: 
ed, vaniſhed entirely, as ſoon as the Pope found that 
his Artifices could not produce the Effect he ex 


jected. 
Several 4 Whilſt theſe things were in Agitation, Cardin WW Livres 
rump Woljey jointly with the French Ambaſſadors were em- the Bi 
— ployed in getting the Treaties which they had + As! 
and Eng- gre=d upon ready to be ſigned. and ſo 
land. | | the K 


I. Treats The firſt related to the Marriage betweenthe Prin- Daup! 
of Mar- cels Mary and the Dauphin, which was to be ſolen- WF Mary 
riage be- nized as ſoon as the young Prince ſhould be full fou: Proxy 


— Fg teen Years old, each of the two Kings binding hin WW of De 
and Mary. ſelf to pay Five Hundred Thouſand Crowns, in cat Eur 


64-641. it was his Fault that the Marriage was not compleate WW upon t 


Mary's Dowry was to be 333000 Crowns of Gol happe: 
one half to be paid down on the Day of Marriage, Wh bles e 
and the other within a Year after. The Jointure ws 
to be as great as had ever been aſſigned to any Que 
of Franc?, and particularly to Ann of Bretagne, and 
Mary of England, Wives to Lewis XII. | 
11. Treaty _ The ſecond Treaty was about the Reſtitution d 8 
abour' Journay, for which Francis I. bound himſelf to pi ke delir 
Tournay. Henry Six Hundred Thouſand Crowns of Thirty- he the Im 
P. ll. Sols Tournois each, beſides F ifty Thouſand £19 ou | 
Tournois due to him from the Inhabitants. But out d Paul's 
theſe rwo Sums Francis was to keep back the re * 
* | . | ' * ai)» 
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Mary's Dower, As to the Payments, he obliged 
himſelf to pay down Fifty Thouſand Livres upon ta- 
king Poſſeſſion of the Place, and then Twenty-five 
T wat" Livres every ſix Months till the whole Sum 
was paid. 

The third Treaty concerned the Outrages which III. Treaty 
might be committed for the future againſt the Peace, 2% Out- 
by the Subjects of both Kings, and contained certain "***" 
Regulations how they might be ſpeedily repaired. 

By the fourth, the two Monarchs agreed upon an IV. Treaty 
Interview in the Village of Sandinfelt, between Ardres Sb an 
and Guiſn 25. Interview. 


183 
1518, 


Theſe Treaties being ſigned the 14th of Oober, Cardinal 
the French Ambaſſadors gave Cardinal Wolſey their bode ng by 
Maſter's Letters Patents, whereby he bound himſelf pri Ang 
to pay him an annual Penſion of Twelve Thouſand p. 611. 


Livres Tournois, to make him amends for the Loſs of 


| the Biſhoprick of Tournay. 


As ſoon as the two Kings had ratified the Treaties, Pl 
and ſolemnly ſwore to the Peace at London and Paris, * 
the King and Queen of France, in the Name of the with Ma- 
Dauphin their Son, promiſed Marriage to the Princeſs 1. 
Mary, repreſented by the Earl of Somerſet * her 


Proxy. This Ceremony was performed at Paristhe 16th 
of December. 


Europe enjoyed then a profound Tranquillity. But 1519. 
upon the Death of the Emperour Maximilian i, which Heath of 
happened on the 12th of January 1519, new Trou— the Empe- 


bles enſued. - By his Death France, Spain, Italy, Guicciatd. 


Germany, England, Scotland, the Low-Countries, were 
engaged in Wars no leſs fatal to them than the for- 


LE 


* Of Worceſter. 

*: He was King of the Romans, and called Emperour, though 
never crowned by that Title. Some ſay, the Reaſon was becauſe 
ke delined the Charge and Hazard of going into 1raly to receive 
the Imperial Crown at the Pope's Hands. He ſpent his leiſure 
Hours in Poetry, writing the Hiitory of his Life in Dutch Verſe, 
As Knight of the Garter, his Obſequy was ſolemnly kept in St. 
Paul „ by ourKing and the Knights of that Order. Herbert. p. 24. 
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2519. mer. As ſoon as Maximilian was in his Grave, the 
1 Kings of France and Spain openly declared themſelves 
WW Charles Candidates for the Empire, and began to cabal among 
hire to the Electors to obtain what they wanted. This threw 


—_ the Electors into no ſmall Perplexity. On which fide 


ſoever they turned, they ſaw for themſelves, for Ger. 
many, for all Europe, Advantages and Inconveniencies 
which deſerved their whole Attention. It would have 
been the Intereſt of Germany to keep the Ballance even 
between the two Competitors, for the Imperial Dig- 
nity, and to reje&t both. But by chuſing one of 
them, ſuch Superiority would be given him as could 
not but be fatal to all Europe, and particularly to Ger- 
many. I ſhall not inſiſt upon the Reaſons which the 
Electors had to chuſe either or reject both. It is well 
known, that on theſe Occaſions the publick Good is 
not always made the Rule and Meaſure to determine 
Matters of this Nature by. Leo X wiſhed that the 
The Pope's Electors would agree to chuſe ſome one of themſelves, 
Intereſts. as it was his real Intereſt they ſhould do. Charles being 
poſſeſſed of the Kingdom of Naples, and Francis of 
the Dutchy of Milan, the electing of one of theſe 
two Monarchs muſt needs diſturb one Day the Peace 
of Italy, and prove deſtructive to the Papa! Power. 
Wherefore the Pope uſed his utmoſt Endeavours to 
perſwade the Electors to take that Courſe. But how- 
ever, he was forced to manage Matters privately for 
fear of making the two Candidates his Enemies, by 
. openly declaring againſt them. ; 
Death of Whilſt the Reſolution of the Elefors was impati. 
Lorenzo ently expected, Lorenzo de Medicis the Pope's Nephey, 
de Medicis was ſeized with a Diſtemper that laid him in his 
Huicclard. Grave. By this unexpected Accident, that Branch of 

the Family of Medicts was reduced to the Perſon 

of the Pope, ſole lawful Deſcendent of Coſmo ile 

Great, who firſt acquired the Sovereignty of Hi 
The Pots rence. Some Endeavours were uſed to perſwade the 
keeps Fo- Pope to reſtore his Country to Liberty; but he did 
gence, and not love the Florentines well enough to let them en- 
7 4 Le. Joy fo valuable a Bleſſing which he had taken ſo much 
gats. | Pawns 
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Pains to rob them of. Reſolving thereſore to keep 1519. 

that State, he ſent Cardinal Julius de Medicis natural 

Son of Fulian his Uncle, to govern in his Name. 

Shortly after he re-annexed the Dutchy of Urbino to He annexes 

the Church, and cauſed the Walls of the Capital to be Purchy 

-azed, for fear Ia Rovere ſhould take it in his Head 7 fine 

to get Poſſeſſion again. Ceres. 
he Electors being met in order to proceed to the The Elee- 

Election of an Emperour, Francis and Charles ſent og : buſe 

Ambaſſadors to the Aſſembly to manage their Con- an Empe- 

cerns. The Pope would have a Nuntio there too, rour. 

who had Orders to endeavour privately to get them 

both rejected; but however, to adapt himſelf out- 

wardly to what he ſhould find the Ele/tors inclined to. 

Henry VIII perceiving the Difficulties which would Henry «f- 

occur in the choice of either of the Candidates, ' ſent 3 

Richard Pace to the Diet to try whether there was any 3 

Room to put in. But as it came into his Head 

too late, his Ambaſſador found Matters in ſuch For- 

wardneſs, that he did not think fit to expoſe the 

King's Honour. He wrote back therefore, that in- 

deed ſome of the Elefors * ſhowed an Inclination 

to favour him; that the Pope would likewiſe have 

ſupported him to the utmoſt of his Power, had he 

declared his Mind ſooner ; but that Matters were ſa 

ordered, that the Election would infallibly be over 

before proper Meaſures could be taken to compaſs 

his Ends. And indeed a few Days after, on the 28th 

of June, Charles King of Spain was declared Empe- 

rour, by the Name of Charles Vth, or rather of Charles 

Quint, as he was then, and ſtil is called to this Day. 

The Election of Charles was a terrible Mortificati- Charles 
on to Francis I, All the World immediately thought King of 
that the Jealouſy between theſe two potent Princes W 
would infallibly give Birth to cruel Wars; and this gyicciards 
Notion was but too well confirmed by Experience. | 


Beſides 


* The Electors of Mextz, Colen, and Triers, flood ſo affected. 


that Pace thought if our King had put in ſooger he would have 
eurigd it. Herbert, p. 33+» 
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Beſides the _ of France's Jealouſy, which was 
doubtleſs one of the chief Cauſes of the Rupture 
which enſued preſently after, there were Differences 
between them of very great Importance, and extreme- 
ly difficult to be made up. Francis I. had a Right to 
the Kingdom of Naples. Moreover by the Treaty 
of No yon, Charles was bound to reſtore Navarre to 
Henry d' Albret, within four Months after ſigning the 
Treaty, and this Article was yet unperformed. On 
the other Side, Charles, as Heir to the Houſe of Bur. 
gundy, believed he had a lawful Title to the Dutchy 
of that Name. He pretended that after the Death 
of the laſt Duke his Great-Grandfather, Lewis XI 
had unjuſtly ſeized it, upon a bare Allegation that it 
was a Male Fee, though,. the contrary was evident, 
He had ſuffered his Title to lye dormant during his 
Minority. But after he came of Age he had Thoughts 
of renewing his Pretenſions, and the Imperial Digni- 
ty he had juſt obtained, helped very much to confirm 
him in his Reſolution, The Dutchy of Milan was a 
nother Ground of Diſpute, which would naturally be- 
get a War between theſe two Monarchs. It could not 
be denied but that it was a Fief of the Empire, and 
yet Lewis XII had ſeized it, and Francis I. re-con- 
quered it, and was now poſſeſſed of it, without ei- 
ther's being inveſted by the Emperour Maximilan, 
or ſo much as demanding any ſuch Thing. Chart: 
therefore could alledge that it was his Buſineſs to 
maintain the Rights of the Empire, and endeavour to 

diſpoſſeſs the King of France of that Dutchy. The 
Duke of Gueldres afforded another Occaſion of Quar- 

rel between theſe two Monarchs. He was a profeſſed 

Enemy to the Emperour, and France protected him 

openly. Finally, the Treaty of Noyon gave Charts 

another Cauſe of Complaint. He pretended that 

Francis had extorted from him ſo diſadvantagious 4 

Treaty, by threatening War at a Time when his Af. 

fairs neceſſarily required his Preſence in Spain, to take 

Poſſeſſion of his Kingdoms : That therefore the Re- 

lignation of the Kingdom of Navarre, and the * 
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fon of a Hundred Thouſand Crowns, which he had 
been drawn in to pay, under the ſpecious Pretenſe of 
a Maintainance for the Princeſs his future Spouſe, 
were nothing elſe but the Price he was made to pur- 
chaſe the Peace at. 

But although theſe two Monarchs looked upon one 
another with a jealous and envious Eye, and wanted 
not Pretenſes to go to War, neither of them durſt 
however begin before he had ſeen how the reſt of the 
Princes ſtood affected. Which it will be likewiſe pro- 

er to know, in order to underſtand the better what 
will be ſaid hereafter, the Intereſts of Princes afford- 
ing to Hiſtory a Clearneſs which cannot otherwiſe be 
had. 

Leo X was equally afraid of the two Monarchs, 
being very ſenſible that to which Side ſoever the Ba- 
lance inclined, Italy muſt be in Danger. If he could 
have ſet them at Variance without making T:aly the 
Seat of the War, he would have done it willingly. 


Tatereſts of Wa 
she Princes ll 
of Europe. 

* 


Of Leo X. 


But that was not poſſible. Much leſs was it in his 


Power to reſolve to ſtand Neuter. The Reaſon was 
becauſe he could not hinder the Quarrels about Na- 
ples and Milan from being decided by Arms, and 
therefore could not help interpoſing in a Diſpute 
which would ſo nearly concern him. He took there- 
tore the Courſe which agreed beſt with his Temper, 
and that was to be upon the Reſerve and keep fair 
with both the Monarchs, till he ſhould find it his Tn- 
tereſt to declare himſelf. But however he could not 
forbear ſhowing ſome Partiality to the Emperour, by 
granting him a Diſpenſation to hold the Empire with 
the Kingdom of Naples, though that was directly con- 
trary to the Terms on which he had given him the 
Inveſtiture of that Kingdom. Francis complained of 
it; bur the Pope excuſed himſelf by ſaying he had 
granted nothing but whatwas not in his Power to re- 
tuſe, without involving himſelf in Troubles which 
he ſhould not eaſily have got glear of. 4 
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As for Henry VIII, the Poſture of Affairs between 
Charles and Francis might have rendered his Reign 
exceeding glorious, had he not entirely given himſelf 
up to the Self-intereſted Counſels of Cardinal ole). 
He had it in his Power to preſerve the Peace of Ei. 
Pope, by keeping the Balance even between the two 
Rivals, without ſuffering it to incline too much to ei- 
ther Side. This it highly concerned him to do, as 
well for his own as his Kingdom's good, and this is 
what he had reſolved to do. Hence it was that he 
frequently ingaged in one or other Side, but not al- 


ways as the Intereſt of Europe, the Welfare of his 


Realm, and his own Glory required. Thus whilſt he 
thought to follow the Maxims of ſound Politicks, he 
helped without knowing it, to gratify the Paſſions of 
his Miniſter, as we ſhall ſee hereafter. 

Charles and Francis were ſo fully convinced of the 
Benefit they ſhould reap ſrom the King of England's 
Friendſhip, that they omitted nothing which they 
thought would procure it. The beſt or rather the 
only way to do this was to gain Cardinal Wolſey to 
their Side. To that End, they ſpared neither Flat- 
teries, nor Promiſes, nor Preſents, to make him their 
Friend. They took Occaſion ſometimes to write to 
him, on purpoſe to ſtile him Their Friend, Their Fa. 
ther. In their Letters they affected to extol his Vir- 
tue, his Prudence, his Capacity, in ſuch far- fetch 
Terms, that he muſt have been blind not to ſee that 
they had ſome farther Views than juſt to expreſs their 
Eſteem for him. Wolſey made good uſe of theſe Tel- 
timonies of their Friendſhip, to let his Maſter ſee 
how formidable he was to theſe two Monarchs, ſince 
they did not diſdain to ſtoop to careſs his Mzniſter in 
ſuch a manner. But withal it ſerved him to inſinuate 
how far his own Merit was above that of other Mi 
niſters, ſince it was univerſally known. All this pro- 
duced the Effect he expected. Henry deemed him- 
ſelf the Umpire of Europe, and remained ſo thorough 
ly perſwaded of his Favourite's Capacity, * 
i , ong 
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longer ſaw any Thing but with his Eyes, or did any 
Thing but by his Advice. 
Thus Wolſey was then on the Top of the Wheel. 


189 
1519. 


The Car- 


He was Favourite, Prime Miniſter, Lord Chancellor, 4inal's 
Adminiſtrator of the Biſhoprick of Bath and Wells, Prefer- 
Archbiſhop of York, ſole Legate a Latere, Campejus 


his Collegue being recalled. He had a Penſion from 
the Emperour, and the King of France, and made a 
vaſt Advantage of his Chancellorſbip, by the Privileges 
the King had annexed to it. Beſides this, the King 
never ceaſed to make him Preſents, and give him 
Occaſions of increaſing continually his Incomes. On 
the other Hand, the Pope, the Emperour, the King 
of France, and the Republick of Venice, ſtrove in E- 
mulation of one another to gain his Good-Will, and 
ſeemed, as I'may ſay, to boaſt of their Dependence 
upon him. In the Beginning of the Year, Francis I. 
ſent him Letters Patents, whereby he conſented that 
he ſhould regulate alone the Ceremonies of his In- 
terview with Henry, giving him by that an authentick 
Teitimony of his Confidence in his Probity, in a Point 
which Kings are commonly very jealous of. Mean 
while the Advances which ſuch great Princes made 
the Cardinal, did not argue ſo much their Eſteem for 
him as their Fear of loſing the Friendſhip of che King 
his Maſter. Francis I. being willing to give Henry a 


treſh Mark of his Reſpect, deſired him to ſtand God- Godſarher 


father to his ſecond Son, who was afterwards King of 
France by the Name of Henry II. All this ſhows 
what a happy State Henry was in, and how glorious 
his Reign might have been, had he been wiſe enough 
to improve theſe Advantages. But unfortunately for 
him, inſtead of acting for himſelf, and his own Glory, 
he laboured in Effect to promote his Favourite's In- 
tereſts. 

It would have been a hard Matter to conceive to 


what height the Cardinal's Pride was carried, if all Wolfey's 


the Hiſtorians had not taken Care to deſcribe it, and 
all in the ſame Colours. The Legateſhip of Campejus 
ſetting chat Cardinal upon a Level with him, he could 
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he had cauſed him to be recalled, and was become ſole 
Legate, with Power to viſit Monaſteries, and all the 
reſt of the Clergy . To obtain this Commiſſion he 
had taken Care to defame to the Pope all the Clergy 
of the Kingdom, intimating thereby how neceſſary it 
was to commit the reforming of them to his Care *, 
But this was only to increaſe his Authority, and ſub- 
ject the whole Church of England to his Orders. As 
ſoon as he ſaw himſelf inveſted alone with the Dignity 
of Legate, he let looſe, if I may ſo ſay, the Reins to 
his Vanity. He ſaid aſs after the manner of the 
Pope himſelf, not only Biſhops ſerving him therein, 
but Earls and Dukes giving him Water and the Towel. 
When he walked into the City he had two Croſſes car. 
ried before him by two of the Zalle/t Prieſts that could 
be found, mounted on the higheſt Horſes. One of 
theſe Croſſes was that of Legale, and the other that of 
York. At firſt theſe Things ſerved only for Paſtime 
to the People, who drolled and played upon this ex- 
ternal Pomp *z. But preſently after they felt much 
more grievous Effects of the Power the Legate aſſum- 
ed. A new Court of Juſtice was erected, called the 
Legate's Court, the Juriſdiction whereof extended to 
all Actions relating to Conſcience ; that is, properly 


ſpeaking, 


* By Virtue of his Legantine Commiſſion, he might ſummon the 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and all other Biſhops within the King's 
Dominions, to aſſemble at his Con vocation. He might ſuperintend 
and correct what he thought irregular within their Juriſdictions; 


appoint all Officers in the Spiritual Courts, and preſent to all E-- 


cleſiaſtical Benefices ; conſtitute Maſters of Faculties and Maſters of 
Ceremonies to advance his Dignity, and exerciſe a viſitatorial 


Power over Monaſterias and Colleges, and all the Clergy, Exempt 
and not Exempt. Fid. Life of Wolſey, p. 100. 


The Clergy were ſo defamed by the Cardinal's Information, 


that they were termed, Dati in retrobum ſenſum, given up t 4 
reprobate Senſe, and the like, in the Original Bull among our Re- 
cords, which Lord Herbert ſays, he ſhould have inſerted at large, 
but that it is too long and infamous to the Hierarchiy and all Religious 
Perſons. P. 32, Camb. Hiſt. 

*2 Inſomuch that Polydore Virgil ſays, it grew to a Jeſt, as if one 
Croſi did not ſuffice for the Expiation of his Sins, 
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ſpeaking, to all the Actions of Life, ſince there is 
Farce one wherein Conſcience may not be ſome wa 

concerned. One John Allen being made Judge of this 
new Court, committed numberlefs Rapines and Ex- 
tortions, under Colour of reforming the Manners ot 
the People, though himſelf was a Perſon that had loſt 
his Reputation . Strict Inquiry was made into the 
Life and Manners of every Body, which gave occa; 
ſion to the new Judge to oppreſs all thoſe that were 
ſo ſtubborn as not to compound with him. Particu- 
larly, he pretended that his Juriſdiction reached to all 
Suits ariſing from Wills or Marriage-Contratts, and 
drew to his Court abundance of Cauſes, without the 
King's Judges daring to ſay any Thing againſt it. 
On the other Hand, the Legale treated the Clergy with 
inconceivable Rigour, and conferred all the Benefices 
of the Kingdom on his Creatures, without troubling 
himſelf; about the Rights of the Churches, the Mona- 
ſteries, or the Patrons. This is what had all along 
occaſioned fierce Diſputes between the King's of Erg- 
land and the Court of Rome, and given Birth to the 
famous Statute of Premunire, which the Legate daily 
violated, the King bearing with Things in him which 
he would not have allowed in the Pope himſelf, and 
being informed of Matters but juſt fo far as the Car- 
dinal pleaſed. Ar laſt the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
ſeeing ſo many Oppreſſions, thought it his Duty to 
acquaint the King withal, who ſeemed ſurprized, and 
charged the Archbiſhop to tell the Cardinal, that it 
was his Pleaſure he ſhould correct whatever had 
been done amiſs 1. The Iſſue of this Remonſtrance 
was, that the Cardinal owed the Archbiſhop the great- 
er Spite, having already a Spleen againſt him for ſub- 


ſeribing himſelf in one of his Letters, Your Brother of 


Canter- 


* He was thought to be guilty of Perjury. Herbert, p. 33. 

*: Polydore Virgil fays, the King replied to the Archbiſhop, Thar 
he ſhould not have heard of theſe Things but by him ; adding, that 
no Man is ſo blind any where as in his own Houſe; therefore I pray 
you (ſays he) Father, go to Wolſey, and tell him, if any Thing be 
amiſs that he amend it. Herbert, p. 33. 
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Canterbury x. But ſhortly after a poor Prieſt of Lon. 
don 1 having had the Courage to accuſe the Judge 
of the Legatès Court, it was not poſſible to hinder the 
Matter from coming to the King's Knowledge. As 
the Judge was convicted of numberleſs Miſdeamean- 
ours, the King reprimanded the Cardinal ſo ſharply, 
that from thenceforward he became, if not better, 


yet more warty at leaſt, 
The Grandeur, Riches, Power, and Authority 


Wolſey enjoyed in England were not capable of ſatisfy. 
ing his Ambition, whilſt there was one Step higher 
which a Churchman might aſcend. He had began 
ſome Time ſince to take Meaſures to become Pope, 
when the See ſhould be vacant, and the King of Franc: 
had already offered him the Votes of fourteen Card. 
nals, But ſince Charles was choſen Emperour, Wl. 
ſey thought him beſt able to help him to the Papacy, 
and in all appearance kept up a private Negotiation 
with him on that Score. With this View 1t was that 
he gradually drew off the King his Maſter from the 
Intereſts of France, to turn him to the Emperour's 
Side. Mean while, he believed he could not, with- 
out laying himſelf too open, hinder the Interview of 
Francis and Henry, which had been put off till the 
Year 1520 *2, But he knew very well how to pre- 
vent the ill Effects which this Interview might produce 
againſt the Emperour his new Friend. Beſides, he 
could not think of debarring himſelf of the Pleaſure 
of appearing before the Court of France with a Mag- 
nificence little inferiour to that of a King, and of 
ſecing himſelf in the Preſence of the Engliſh honoured 
and careſſed by the King of France and his whole 
Court, as he would probably be. This was an Op- 

portunity 


| 


* When the Bearer of the Letter informed the Archbiſhop what 
Offence the Cardinal had taken at his Subſcription, he ſaid, with 


fome ſhew of Reſentment, Veace, knoweſt thou not that the Mah 


is become inebriated with Proſperity. 
; *: It was one John London a Pricft. Herbert. 


Both Kings in the mean while agreeing not to out off theit 


Beards till they ſaw one another, Herbert, 5. 34 
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portunity which a Perſon ſo fond of ſhow and Oſten- 1519. 
tation could not neglect, . 

The Emperour had good Reaſon to careſs Cardinal Affair, of 
Walſey. He had met in Spain with Rubs he little ex- Spain. 
pected. The Caſtilians and Arragonians were bent to 
preſerve their Privileges, which the Flemiſhb Counſel- 
lors whom the Emperour had brought along with 
kim, were continually ſtriking at. On the other 
Hand, the Emperour, on pretenſe of the Cruſado 
publiſhed by the Pope, having demanded a Tenth of 
the Clergy, it had raiſed throughout Spain Troubles 
which threw that Prince into great Straits. 'There The Empe- 
had been alſo an Inſurrection in Auſtria which was not ror and 
appeaſed without Difficulty. In ſhort, the King of s 
France was 8 labouring to find the Emperour ,;, yy 
Work in Naples, Sicily, Navarre, and to withdraw court 
his Allies from him. All this made Henry's Friend- Wolley's 
ſhip ſo neceſſary to him, that ir is no wonder he ſhould ©” —_— ; 
do his utmoſt to win the Cardinal to his Side, ſince 7 
there was no other way to gain the Maſter, but by the 39 
Miniſter's Intereſt. The King of France uſed the 
lame Method, and it was this that exceedingly in- 
creaſed the Cardinals Pride; who ſeeing himſelf court- 
ed by theſe two Monarchs, had it in his Power, if I 
may ſo ſay, to ſet what Price he pleaſed upon his 
Services. ö 

Whilſt all the World was impatiently expecting Afairs of 
what would be the Iſſue of the Jealouſy between the 1 
2 and King of France, the Affairs of Scotl- clan. 
remained in the ſame Situation, that is to ſay, in 


hen he went from Scotland he hoped to be back in 
few Months; but he was not ſuffered to follow his 
own Inclination. Francis I. foreſeeing that he might Francis 
land in need of England, had made a private Treaty 2 
vich Henry, whereby he had engaged to detain the als of x 
Duke of Albany in France. Thus Henry obtained by Albany in 
mother way, what the Parliament of Scotland had France. 
atly refuſed him. It was no hard Matter to conceive 
yhy he Was againſt the Duke of Athany's Rerurn. | F 
Vor. VII. * Hig % 
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His Deſign was to throw Scotland into Trouble any 
Confuſion, that he might have a Handle to interpoſe 
in the Affairs of that Kingdom, under Colour of ſup: 
orting the Interefts of the young King his Nephey, 
He could not therefore put his Deſign in Practice bet. 
ter than by fomenting Diſcord among the Nobilir, 
which the Regent's Preſence would have remedied 
But the War which broke out afrerwards between 
Charles and Francis, and wherein he was but too mud 
concerned, prevented him from carrying his Deſign 
any farther againſt Scotland. It was 1 thi 
that ſaved the Kingdom, which otherwiſe was ingrex 
Danger of being conquered by the Engliſh. 
Beſore I cloſe the Year 1519, I muſt not forget u 
remark that this Year the Emperour received the 
News of the Diſcovery, and begun the Conqueſt 
Mexico and New-Spain. The mention of this Part 
cular is the more neceſſary, though it ſeems Foreig 
to our Hiſtory, as it was the Gold and Silver whid 
the new World furniſhed Spain with, that contribum 
the moſt to put Charles Vth into the Condition 
thall fee him in hereafter. Beſide, Money becomig 
more plenty, by the Trade which other Countri 
drove with Spain, a Man muſt not be ſurprized 1 
find hereafter more numerous Armies, greater Mag 
nificence in Prince's Courts, and the Dowrzes of PH 
ceſſes much larger than had been known before. Bi 
Spain had the Benefit firſt of the Gold and Silver 
the new World, and by that was enabled, in 0 
Reigns of Charles Vth, and Philip IId. to afpue ! 
Univerſal Monarchy *. 


Ti 


* Hernando Cortes, Undertaker of the Expedition to 4% 
going with about tour Hundred Foot, and fifteen Horſe, andi 
litle Field Pieces, into many populous but diverſly affected M 
doms, did ſo dexterouſly behave himſelf, that playing the Part ſor 
times of an Ambaſſador, and ſometimes of a Soldier, he preis 
himſelf of all. And in Concluſion, notwithſtanding the Opp 
tion of his Counxymen and Enemies, laid a Foundation of 2 8 
« Dominion than apy Man before him did. Herbert, p. 34 
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e and The Confidence Francis I. had repoſed in Cardi- 1520. 
rpole I nal Wolſey in giving him Power to regulate every —1 3 
F ſup- thing relating to the Interview he was to have with 7 4e 
phey, Henry, would have redounded very much to Interview 
e ber chat Miniſter's Honour, if on the other ſide, this 3 
bility, Proceeding had not ſhown that he had but little Kings by 
e. Eſteem for him, in that he believed him to be liable Wolſey⸗ 
etween 


to Corruption. Be that as it will, Wolſey, by Virtue Act. Pub. Ka 


> mul if Powers he had received from the two Kings, made —_ 2 ; 7x 
Deligns WY he 12th of March 1520, a Regulation, importing 7 
ly tl among other things, that the Interview ſhould be on 
in the 4th of June between Ardres and Guiſnes, That 


he King of England ſhould go towards Arares, as 


get Vir as conveniently he could, without paſſing how- 
wed derer the Engliſh Pale, and that the King of France 
m_—_ ould meet him at the Place where he ſhould ſtay. 
18 


y that means, he ordered it ſo that Francis paid the 
rſt viſit to Henry. But he aſſigned a Reaſon for it, 
amely, that the King his Maſter having croſſed the 
ea on purpoſe to ſee his Friend, it was very reaſon- 
ble, that Francis ſhould in ſome meaſure make him 
mends by advancing in order to receive him, a 
tle beyond the Limits of his own Territories in 
me open Place appointed by Deputies on either 
de, The reſt of the Regulation concerned the Safe- 
of the two Monarchs, their Queens, the Queen 


Foreig 
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es of PI 


OTC, bi owager of France Siſter to Henry, Louija of Savoy 
1 Silvet Mutcheſs of Angouleme, Mother to Francis I. the 
d, in | ans of the Princes and Princeſſes who were to be 
> alpire ¶feſent at the Interview, the Place where the two 


ngs were to meet and confer together, and laſtly, 
Diverſions which the two Courts were to take. EP 
D 8 | R rancis 
uring the time between the Regulation and the gain, 
erview, Francis cauſed the Cardinal to be ſounded, Wolſey 


* indo order to know whether, by his means he could not ee 
eced all with Henry to give up Calais for a Sum of Cu. 

the Par ney. This Propoſal was doubtleſs attended with Herbert. 

r he previ Fe P . : | 

's the Op et Fromiſes to the Cardinal, anſwerable to ſo great Bur he 

on of 1 F< of Service, ſince he did not think fit to re- dre s 


it. He durſt not however ſpeak. of it directly 2% 


01, VII. N 2 do King. 
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1520. to the King: but tried to manage it ſo that others i befc 
ſhould put it into his Head, that in caſe the King W 1:6 
adviſed with him about it, he might give his Opinion haye 

the more freely. To that Purpoſe, in his ordinary WM havi 
Converſation he would frequently turn the Diſcourſe M with 

upon Calais, and ſay as it were accidentally, what fixer 

have we to do with this Calais, that [lies on the Con. Ml jo} 
„Herbert. nent and *] coſts us ſo much? It were io be wiſhed u 18 10 
were well rid of it! This Artifice failing, he never i vain 
ventured to make the King ſo extraordinary a Pro- inter 

poſal, eſpecially as he did not now care ſo much to Ende 

oblige the King of France, being almoſt determined X. d 

to fide with the Emperour. got f 


Henry The time of the Interview approaching, Hen (is 
ſets out came to Canterbury on the 25th of May, in order to wou!, 
me wr ak {ſpend his Mpilſuntide there, and then to go on of x; 
The Em. Calais, But next day News was brought him tha Char 


perorar- the Emperor was landed at Dover. This was a dur If 


raves at Priſe to the whole Court, and perhaps to the Kun 

— himſelf But the Cardinal had - Reaſon to be {ur ras 
priſed, ſecing the Emperour, ever ſince the 29th oi Cardi 
March laſt, had promiſed by Letters Patents data but x 
at Com poſtella, to give or cauſe to be given him by other 
Pope, the Biſhoprick of Badajos *, within Ul «the 
Months after he ſhould confer in Perſon with the & both 

AR. Pub. of England, as appears by the Collection of the ual called 


XIII. 714: ick As. Hence it is plain that the Emperou 
Journey to England had been reſolved upon et 
ſince March, at leaſt between the Emperour and lt 
Cardinal. But it is uncertain whether the King kne 
any thing of it. However the Cardinal was co 
miſſioned to go and welcome the Emperour at D 
where the King came alſo on the Morrow. Then 
two Monarchs went together to Canterbury, vi 
Henry ſent for his Queen, who was extremely gl 
ſee her Nephew the Emperour, having never * 


bete 


* In Eſfremadura. It is deemed one of the Bulwarks 0! * 
The Earl of Galloway who commanded the Brit; T1097 
thoſe Parts, had his Right-hand ſhot off Here. 
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before. The Emperour's Aim in this Viſit was to 
diſſwade the King from the Interview he was going to 
have with Francis; but he could not prevail, Henry 
having made him ſenſible that he could not go back 
with Honour. Bur it is very likely he had in view 
likewiſe the making ſure of Cardinal Wolſey that he 
might, by his Means, gain the King to his Side. It 
is the common Opinion that his Journey was not in 
vain ; but that he could not obtain the Cardinal's 
Intereſt by any thing leſs than promiſing to uſe all his 
Endeavours to raiſe him to the Papacy in caſe Leo 
X. died before him. Though the Emperour had nor 
got all he deſired, he departed however very well 
ſatisfied with his Viſit, Henry having promiſed he 
would not enter into any Ingagement with the King 
of France to his Prejudice. On the goth of May, 
Charles ſet out for Flanders and Henry for Calais. 

I ſhall not ſtay here to deſcribe the Interview of 
the two Monarchs which was performed between Ar- 


ares and Guiſnes, after the manner preſcribed by the ,,4hen 
All the while it laſted, there was nothing ry. 
but Banquets, Turnaments, Balls, Maſquerades, and Herbert. 


Cardinal. 


other Diverſions, wherein the two Courts mixed to- 
gether to their mutual Satisfaction. Every thing on 


both Sides was ſo Magnificent, that the Aſſembly was 


called tbe Camp of the Cloth of Gold“. But amidſt all 
N 3 the 


The Emperour ſaw likewiſe the Queen Dowager of France, 
Henry's Siſter (once propoſed for his Wife) at the Sight of whom 
(lays Payee ) he was ſo fad, (the being a celebrated Beauty) that 
te could not be perſwaded to dance. Herbert, p. 36. 

The King cauſed a Building 328 Foot Square to be erected, 
from which a private Gallery reached to the Caſtle of Guiſnes. 
e Patts of this great Building were artificially framed in Eng- 
land, and afterwards taken aſunder and brought home. The Mo- 


del whereof Lord Herbert fays, was at Greenwich in his Time. 


The two Kings met on the 7th of June, in the Vale of Andren, 


= lighting walked hand in hand to a Tent of Cloth of Gold. 
n the 9th they came and viewed the Camp or Place of Exerciſe, 


300 Yards long, and 106 broad, with Scaffolds on the Side for the 
l olders, There were alſo ſet up two Artificial Trees, with the 
ms of the two Kings and their Aſſiſtants, on which were af⸗ 


fixed the Artides of the Jufts, exc. June 1th, 12th, 13th, 14h, 


15th, 


1520, 


He fre- 


miſesthe 


Pontift- 
cate to 
Wolſey. 


The Inter- 


vie cu of 
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the Pleaſures which the two Courts took together 
Buſineſs however was not neglected. The follow 
Articles were agreed upon by the two Kings at theft 
Conferences: That after Francis ſhould have done 
paying the Million of Crowns, according to the late 
Treaty, he ſhould give Henry an annual Penſion, 
for life, of a Hundred Thouſand Livres Tournci;, 
That in caſe the Dauphin ſhould become King of 
England by his Marriage with the Princeſs Mary, 
the Penſion ſhould be continued to Mary and her 
Heirs for Ever; That the Differences between the 
Kings of England and Scotland, ſhould be referred to 
the Arbitration of Louiſa of Savoy the King of Frances 
Mother, and the Cardinal of York. The two King 
parted not till the 24th of June, after paſſing about 
three Weeks together, in continual Diverſions. 
Henry being come back to Calais was pleaſed before 
he went to England to return the Viſit the Emperor 
had made him at Canterbury, To that end, he came 
to Graveling on the 1oth of July, and returned the 
ſame Day to Cala!s, On the Morrow, the Emperor 
with the Lady Margaret his Aunt, Governeſs of th 
Low-Conuntries, went to ſee Henry at Calais and ſtay: 
ed three Days with him. Theſe mutual Viſits made 
Francis extremely Jealous, and not without Reaſon, 
In all likelihood, it was then that the firſt Foundati. 
ons of the Alliance were laid which was concluded 
8 N afterward: 


' 15th, the two Kings, with 7 Aſſiſtants each, encounter d al 
Comers, and came off with Applauſe. June 16th was ſpent 1 
feafting and dancing with the Queens and other Ladies. June 17 
being Sunday, and the 18th being foul Weather, they - repoſed. 
Tae 19th they continued their Courſes. On the 2oth the Tow- 
rey began, where our King particularly got that Honour that 
brave French Nobleman with whom he fought, preſented hin 
with his Horſe as a Gage of his being overcome. On the il: 
the Sport was ſo rough, that 4 of the Aſſiſtants were hurt. Oi 
the 22d the Barriers began. The 23d our King with his Siſtct 
Queen Mary, went in maſquing Habits to ſeethe French Quee! 
at Ardre,, Francis likewiſe going to the Engliſh Queen. On ths 
24th, after many Compliments, Embraces and rich Preſents, the] 
took leave of one another. Herbert, p. 37. See Hall, who ſeem 
to ha ve been an Eye-witneſ. e 
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fete, afterwards between the Emperour and Henry. In a 1520. 
| Owing few Days after Henry returned to England. 
at their The greateſt Princes had very good reaſon to court tester of 
e done Wl Cardinal Folſey. He had an abſolute Sway over his te Doge of 
the late WM Maſter, who, as his Affairs then ſtood, could make ae "ay 
enſion, MW the Ballance incline to which Side he pleaſed. The 44 
urns, Senate of Venice foreſeeing that it would not be long AR Pub. 
ing of Wl before a War was kindled in Italy, endeavoured be- XIII. 724. 
Mary, ſorehand to make Molſey their Friend, by ſhowing July 6. 
nd her WM cheir great Eſteem for him. We find in the Collection 
den the cf the Publick Acts, a Letter from the Doge to the Car- bt 
red to WM dinal, to congratulate him upon the Interview of the i 
Frans WM two Kings as a Work of his conſummate Wiſdom “. | 
King But this was only Words; whereas the Pope, who The Pope 
; about W found he ſhould ſoon ſtand in need of the Cardinal, grants the 
| thought he muſt gain him by ſomething more ſub- — 
| before ftantial. He granted him, as appears by the Collec- upon Spa- 
mperor Wh nion, on the 29th of Jul), a Penſion of Two Thou- nich Sees. * 
e came i ſand Ducats upon the Biſhoprick of Palencia in Spain, IJ 
ned the WW and conftituted him perpetual Adminiſtrator of the Se- $5 
mperot WW of Badajos, the Benefices he had or ſhould have for 
of l the future remaining entire. There is no doubt but 
d ſtay- chis was done with the Emperour's Conſent, who en- 
s made BY deavoured by degrees to gain ſo powerful a Miniſter, 
Reaſon, BY whoſe Credit was very neceſſary in the preſent Situati- 
undat- W on of his Affairs. He had left $ pain full of Troubles, Troubles 
cludel WF occaſioned by the Greedineſs of the Flemings, who in- in Spain. 
rWards riched — Ones at the Expence of the Spaniards. 

This had even obliged him to go from thence with 
ter'd 1 ſome Precipitation, for fear of being embroiled in 
— Troubles which might have prevented his going to re- 
repoſed. WF ceive the Imperial Crown. He had left for Gover- 
he J. nours in Spain, Adrian Florentias Biſhop of Torto- 
1 => ſa, and the Conſtable of Caſtile, But he was no ſooner 
Ry it WM gone, but ſeveral Lords and ſome Cities of Caſtile 


ut. 2 joined. in a League for the Defence of their Liberties, 
nis Siltet | 
Queen 

On the 
its, the) 
10 ſeem 
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In this Letter the Doge gives him the Title of Mai,, as 1: 
done in ſeveral Letters to him from the Univerſity of Oxfer d. Fil 
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1520. and tochaſe away the Flemings. This League was fol- 
lowed by an open Rebellion, which very much em. 
barraſſed-the two Governours. Mean while, having 
drawn together a Body of Troops, conſiſting partly 
of the Garriſons that had been left in Navarre, they 
formed a good Army, and at length defeated and re- 
duced the Male-Contents to Obedience. 

The Em- Whilſt theſe Things ns in Spain, the Emperour 
perour is was buſy in preparing for his Coronation, which was 
crowned. ſolemnized on the 2 1it of Oober *. 

The Pos Lulbeſ's Defection made then a great Noiſe in Ger- 
fellicites many. Leo X endeavoured to ſtir up all the Princes of 
#he Elefor the Empire againſt this Doctor, who had been ſo bold 
„ SAXONY as to appeal to a General Council in ſpite of Pope Pius 


__ the Second*s Bull. In ſhort, after having tried in vain 


He excom- to win him by Promiſes or to frighten him by Threats, | 


1 he publiſhed a Bull of Excommunication againſt him 
3 and his Followers. But Lat her, without being fright- 
4 Council. ned at theſe Thunders, renewed his Appeal to a Coun- 
cil in very harſh Terms, The Pope exaſperated that 
a poor Monk ſhould dare to brave him thus, deſired 
the Elector of Saxony to put him to Death, or fend 
him to Rome. The Elector refuſing to do either, the 
Pope's Nuncio ordered Luther's Books to be publickly 
burnt at Cologn, and Luther, in revenge, cauſed the 
[ Pope's Bull and the] Decretals to be burnt openly 
at Wittemburg, and publiſhed a Manifeſto in Defence 
of his Proceedings. He found himſelf ſupported by 
the Elector his Sovereign, who earneſtly deſired to ſee 
a Reformation in the Church, 
>. Duke In the mean while the Duke of Wittembergb, who 
of Wittem- at the Inſtances of Francis I, had left the League of 
berg loſes Swabia, was driven out of his Dominions, and the Em- 
ADs n perour purchaſed them. As the King of France was 
not then in Condition to protect him, he was forced to 


yield to the Terms the Emperour was pleaſed to = 
| pole 


At Aix, the ſame Day that Solyman was crowned at Conſtants 
uople, and it is obſervable that as Charles was the XIth from Aller- 
745, in whoſe time the Houſe of the Ottemans began, ſo Soi 
was the Nth Prince of his Race. 
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poſe upon him, without any Proſpect of being re- 
ſtored. | 


The Troubles continued all this while among the Tronblesin 
dots, who were divided in two Factions, whereof Scotland. 


Andrew Hamilton, and George Dowglaſs Earl of Arran 
were the Heads. During the Year 1520, the Hamil- 
tonians found means to conſtrain Alexander Dowglaſs 
Farl of Angus, one of thoſe whom the Regent had 
left to govern in his Abſence, to quit his Poſt. After 
which they would have taken away his Life. Bur 
with fourſcore Men he beat in the Streets of Edinburgh 
above a Thouſand of his Enemies, and drove them 
out of the City. All this ſerved only to exaſperate 
more and more the Factions againſt one another, in- 
ſomuch that at laſt the Earl of Arran took to his Party 
all the Friends of the two Humess, whom the Regent 
had beheaded, that with their Help he might be able 
to withſtand his Enemies. Theſe were the ſad Ef- 
tects cauſed by the Regent's Abſence, whom the King 
of England hindered from returning to Scotland. Mean 


201 


1520. 


uchan. 


Act. Puh. 


while, the Truce between the two Kingdoms were XIII. 727. 


farther prolonged to the Month of April next Year, 
by the King of France's Mediation, and the Council 
of Scotland poſitively promiſed to ſend an honourable 
Embaſſy to the King of England to ſue for Peace. 
The Poſture of Affairs in the Beginning of the 


1521. 


Year 1521, afforded no Proſpect that the Peace of Charac- 


Europe could be long preſerved. Four Sovereigns 
enjoyed almoſt the Whole, and had a great Influence 


ters and 
Tempers of 
the princi- 


over that Part they were not poſſeſſed of. They Pt Sove- 


were all Four young, able and ambitious enough to 
form vaſt Projects, which could not be executed with- 


out putting all Europe in a Combuſtion. 
Francis 


Charles V, ſought only an Occaſion to ſhow the Vex- 
ation he was under to fee him on the Imperial Throne, 
and was thinking to make uſe of the Pretence of re- 
covering the Kingdom of Naples for himſelf, and Na- 
varre for Henry d' Albret. But his Deſign of waging 
War with the Emperour were founded upon _— 
an 


reigus dr 
Europe. 


. racked with a ſecret Jealouſy againſt Of Fran- 


cis I. 
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and more powerful Motive, and that was Policy, which 
required that he ſnould uſe all poſſible Endeavours to 
humble this formidable Rival, otherwiſe France might 
be in great Danger. To execute this grand Project, 
it was requiſite that he ſhould be wholly intent upon 
his Affairs, and much more ſparing of his Money, 
that he might be able to be at the Charge he was 
going to engage himſelf in. But unluckily for him, 
he was too much addicted to his Pleaſures, and ve 

often put to other Uſes the Money he had deſigned for 
the War. Moreover, he ſuffered himſelf too eafily 
to be ruled by his Miniſters, and ſtill more by the 
Dutcheſs of Angoulime his Mother, whoſe Intereſts 
were often contrary to his. However, he fancied his 
Affairs were in ſuch a Poſture, as he had reaſon to 
hope his Undertakings would be attended with Suc- 
ceſs. Spain was diſaffected and agitated with inteſtine 
Broils, which probably would create the Emperour 
much Trouble. Beſides, the Turks threatned Hungary, 
which the Emperour could not abandon without en- 
dangering his Auſtrian Dominions. In the next Place, 
Francis flattered himſelf with having in the King ot 
England a faithful Friend that would not forſake him, 
and who ſeemed to be almoſt as much concerned 2s 


| himſelf, to prevent the too great Power of the Hou 


of Auſtria, In a word, he imagined he had room to 
hope that the Pope, with whom he was in Treaty 
about the Conqueſt of Naples, inſtead of helping to 
increaſe the Emperour's Power, would do his utmoſt 
ro humble a Neighbour who muſt needs be a Terror 


to him. All this was backed with the Alliances 


Francis had made with the Venetians and Swiſs, who 
joining with the Pape and King of England, would 
naturaily render him ſuperior to his Enemy, whole 
Kingdoms lying at a Diſtance from each other, wert 
not ſo capable of giving one another mutual Ali: 
ance. Thus Francis, led on by theſe outward Ap- 
pearances, formed extraordinary Projects ſuitable 0 
his Ambition and Age, being chen but Twenty-ſevel 
Years old. ? | p 
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As for Charles V, he had done nothing yet that 1521. 
might afford a very advantagious Idea of him. His Charles 
Youth had been ſpent under the Guardianſhip of the * 
Emperour Maximilian his Grandfather, and Marga- 
ret of Auſtria his Aunt, and ſince he had aſſumed the 
Adminiſtration of the Loto-Countries, his Governour 
Chievres did every thing in the Name of the Prince. 
His firſt Proceedings, after the Death of King Fer- 
dinand, begot no great Opinion of him, ſeeing he had 
ſcarce ſet his Foot in Spain, before the Country was 
all in Commotion. His Promotion to the Empire 
was owing, it may be, to the little Eſteem the World 
had for him. However, he was the moſt potent 
Prince then in Europe. Beſides the Imperial Dignity 
he poſſeſſed all Spain, the Kingdoms of Naples and 
Sicily, the Low-Countries, the Archdutchy of Auſtria, 
and many other Provinces and Lordſhips in Germany. 
So that with his own Forces only, he was able to ſtand 
againſt Francis I. aſſiſted by all his Allies. Henry 
VIII was the only Sovereign that had at firſt em- 
barraſſed him, by reaſon of his Union with France. 
But he had been ſo wiſe as to draw that Thorn out of 
his Side, by means of Cardinal Wolſey. With this he 
began, as I may ſay, to diſcover his Ability, which 
till then had been as it were concealed, After that, 
he applied himſelf heartily to gain the Pope, and ſuc- 
ceeded to his Wiſh. Thus at the Time I am now 
ſpeaking of, he was become very formidable not on] 
on the Score of his Forces, but alſo by the Proofs he 
had given of his Capacity. As ſoon as he was raiſed 
tothe Empire, he rightly judged that he ſhould find 
in Francis I. an Enemy that would ſpare no Pains to 
make him feel the Effect of his 3 For that 
reaſon he thought betimes of means to ſcreen himſelf 
from his Attempts, not only by ſtanding upon his 
jult Defence, but by attacking him firſt. He had two 
plauſible Reaſons: One was, that the Crown of 
France kept from him the Dutchy of Burgundy, ever 
lince the Death of his Great Grandfather Charles the 
laſt Duke of Burgundy, The other related to the 
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though each of them privately endeavoured to en- 


of Leo X. 
Guicciard. 
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Dutchy of Milan, whereof Francis ought to have re. 
ceived the Inveſtiture from the Emperour, ſince it 
was a Fief of the Empire, and yet he had never 
vouchſafed to aſk it. He believed he had farther 
Ground of Complaint for Francis's extorting from 
him the Treaty of Noyon as was ſaid. 

In vain therefore do the Hiſtorians of both Sides 
ſtrive to caſt the Blame of the Rupture upon one or 
other of the two Monarchs. It is certain that both 
thought at the ſame time of making War, and took 
Meaſures beforehand for the executing of their Deſigns, 


gage his Rival in ſomething that ſhould make him be 
deemed the Aggreſſor. Wherefore, as one muſt not 
judge of the Beginning of a Rupture by the firſt Ad 
of Hoſtility, but rather by what occaſioned it, one 
can hardly be miſtaken in affirming that Charles V 
and Francis I. were both alike Authors of a War 
which ſet all Europe in a Flame. Charles was not a- 
bove One and Twenty Years of Age, but of a very 
different Character from that of his Enemy. Fran: 
was too much addicted to his Pleaſures, whereas 
Charles was too intent upon his Affairs, having beer 
uſed to it from his Youth. Francis was of a free and 
open Temper ; but Charles was much more reſerved. 

e conſidered fully of what he had to ſay or do, and 
readily made uſe of Artifice and By-ways to come at 
his Ends, framing his Conduct by that of Maximiiar 
and Ferdinand his Grandfathers. 

Leo X had reaſon to be ſatisfied with his Lot, could 
he have 7 himſelf to Hive in quiet. He wa 
abſolute Maſter of the whole Ecclgſiaſtical State, u 
which he had lately added all la Romagna, Modeni, 
Reggio, and the Dutchy of Urbino. His own, tit 
Church's and all Italy's grand Intereſt was therefore to 
endeavour by all ſorts of Means to keep the Ballance 
even between the Emperour and King of France, and 
to manage it ſo, that neither of theſe two Monarch 
ſhould become too powerful in aly. This hecouls 
eaſily do, ſince his Dominions being ſituated betweel 
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thoſe of theſe two Princes in Ilaly, they neceſſarily 
ſtood in need of him in order to invade Naples or Mi- 
lan. Wherefore, by keeping a ſtrict Neutrality, he 
would have probably freed Italy from a War, and 
ſo have preſerved the Papa! Power in its full Luſtre. 
But he was of a too active Spirit to fit ſtill. As he 
had a great Opinion of his own Ability, he ventured 
to engage in all ſorts of Affairs, how difficult ſoever 
they appeared, becauſe, let what would happen, he 
hoped to get off by ſome Artifice. Beſides, he had 
this in common with all the Popes his Predeceſſors, 
that the Reſpect the World had for his Charaer ſer 
him above the Fear of being put to a Non-plus, in 
caſe his Undertakings were not crowned with Succeſs. 
As to the reſt, he was wholly addicted to his Pleaſures, 
ſpending moſt of his Time with Muſicians and Buffoons, 
and in ſome leſs innocent Diverſions. This added to 
his liberal Temper, made him live at ſuch an extrava- 
gant Rate, that he was poor amidſt his vaſt Incomes, 
and always buſy in contriving Means to procure Mo- 
ney. Hence his extraordinary Zeal to form a League 
againſt the Turks, becauſe it afforded him a Handle 
to levy Tenths upon the Clergy, and to ſell his Indul- 
gences to the great Scandal of all Chriſtendom *, 

Had this Pope been of a more narrow Genius, he 
would have doubrleſs maintained the Tranquillity of 
Italy. But as he found himſelf capable of forming 
and executing great Deſigns, he had a mind to render 
his Pontificate illuſtrious by ſome ſignal Actions. Un- 
luckily for him and his Succeſſors, he took it in his 
Head to drive the French, Spaniards and Germans out 
of Italy, a Project which may well be deemed ex- 
travagant. To bring it about, it was neceſſary to 
make uſe of one to ruin the others, and by thus ma- 
king the Ballance incline all to one Side, he muſt of 


courſe leave himſelf and all Italy to the Mercy of ano- Guicciard, 


ther, 


This is the Pope of whom Bembo his Secretary reports this Say- 


ing: it has been long and well known how beneficial this Fable of 


Jeſus Chriſt has been to us and our Profleceſſors. 
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152t- ther, which he would have avoided by ſtanding Neu- 


Of Henry 


II. 


ter. But what chiefly engaged him in this Project, 
was his Deſire to ſeize the Dutchy of Ferrara, and 
recover Parma and Plaiſance, of which there was no 
Proſpect, whilſt the French ſhould be Maſters of the 
Dutchy of Milan. On the other Hand, he was ſome- 
thing uneaſy with reſpect to Florence. He could not 
help fearing that Francis would think of reſtoring the 
Florentines to their antient Liberties. He reſolved 
therefore to begin with the French. But he took care 
not to diſcover his Deſigns. On the contrary, he 
continued private Negotiations with the King of 
France as well as with the Emperour, and put both 
equally in hopes of his Friendſhip. Mean while, as 
his Deſign was not always to keep this Medium, he 
ordered Six Thouſand Men to be levied in Swiſſerlaud, 
and ſent for them into the Eccleſiaſtical State, having 
firſt demanded a Paſſage through the Milaneſe. He 
did this under colour of providing for the Defence of 
his Towns. 

Henry VIII was then in the moſt advantagious Si- 
tuation that any King of England had ever been in be- 
fore him. He was at Peace with all Europe except 
Scotland, which would have been glad to be left in 
quiet. Though he had now conſumed all the Money 
he found in the King his Father's Coffers, he was ſure 
however of being always ſupplied, ſince he was in 
a good Underſtanding with his Parliament, and had 
the Art of managing the Two Houſes in a very ſingu- 
lar Manner. Thus being in a Condition to raiſe nu- 
merous Forces, and at liberty to turn them which way 
he pleaſed, it was doubtleſs in his Power to render 
himſelf Umpire of Europe. For that reaſon Charles 
and Francis were equally forward to court his Friend- 
ſhip, being ſenſible that he could lay inſuperable Ob- 
ſtacles in the way of their Deſigns, and cauſe the Bal- 
lance to lean to the Side he was pleaſed to eſpouſe. It 
was his Buſineſs to keep always in this Situation, till 
obliged to interpoſe in their Differences, in order to 
hinder the one from riſing to the Prejudice of the 
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other. That in effect was his Aim and Intent ion. But 
unfortunately for him, his Weakneſs for his Prime 
Miniſter the Cardinal was beyond all Imagination. 
This Favourite had ſuch an Aſcendent over him, that 
he bent him which way he pleaſed, always under the 
ſpecious Colour of carrying his Glory to a greater 
Height, though in reality he had only his own Inte- 
reſts in view. We have ſeen already ſad Proofs of rhe 
great Sway he had over his Maſter, in what paſſed 
during and ſince the late War with France, He had 
perſuaded him to yield to the Emperour Maximilian 
the City of Terouenne, which might have been of 
great Service to him, and to keep Tournay, which was 
of little or no Benefit. After that, when he was in 
Poſſeſſion of the Biſhoprick of Tournay, he had the 
Addreſs to make him believe that the keeping of that 
Place would be an everlaſting Monument of his Glory. 
But when he faw that he was like to loſe the Biſhop- 
rick, and had ample amends offered him, he found 
other Reaſons to convince him that he would do well 
to get rid of a Place which was of no Benefit to him. 
We ſhall ſee preſently that he perſuaded him to make a 
very falſe Step in cauling him to take the Emperour”s 
Part againſt France, whereas. his true Intereſt was to 
hold the Scales even between thoſe two Potentates. All 
this was done purely for the ſake of Cardinal Wolſey, 
whoſe Ambition aſpiring to the Popedom, he thought 
he ſhould not be able to ſucceed but by the Emperour*s 
Means. The Penſion Charles had helped him ro upon 
the Biſhoprick of Palencia in Caſtile, and the Admi- 
niſtration of the See of Badajos, ata time when he had 
not yet received any publick Service from him, are 
inconteſtable Proofs that the Cardinal had fided with 
him, as being fure of governing his Maſter as he 
pleaſed. Theſe Things afford no very advantagious 
Idea of Henry's Penetration. 

Such were the Characters, Interefts, and Deſigns 
of the four principal Sovereigns who were concerned 
in the new War Jam going to ſpeak of. The King 
of Scotland was. ye, Fyeung to be reckoned in the 
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number of the Directors of the Affairs of Europ: 
The Yenetians ſought only to live in Peace, being ag 
I may ſay, exhauſted by the former War. However 
they could not avoid having a Hand in this. As for 
the Scoiſſers, they were ſatisfied with the Penſion they 
received from France, and generally inclined to kee 
the Articles of their Alliance with that Crown, 
But they were not wholly ſheltered from the ſecret 
Practices which the Pope's and the Emperour's A. 
gents carried on with ſome of their Magiſtrates, to 
try to perſwade them to ſide with France. 

Francis I. having formed a Deſign to make War 
upon the Emperour, without incurring the Blame of 
the Rupture, reſolved to begin with what could not 
be imputed to him as a premeditated Deſign to pick 
a Quarrel. By the Treaty of Nyon, Charles was 
bound to yield up Navarre to Henry d' Albret within 
four Months, in default whereof, Francis was free to 
aſſiſt Henry to recover his Kingdom. The Affairs of 
Spain being in extreme Diſorder ſince the Emperour 
had quitted that Country. Francis believed he had 
a fair Opportunity to invade Navarre. He was the 
more incited to this Undertaking, as the two Regent 
of Spain had been forced to draw Troops from Pan- 
pelona and other Places of that Kingdom, to rein- 
force the Army which was to act againſt the League 
afore-mentioned. He ſent therefore into Navarre, n 
the beginning of March, an Army under the Com- 
mand of Leſparre of the Houſe of Foix, elder Brother 
to Lautree and Leſcun. This General finding the 
Kingdom without Troops and almaſt deſerted, be- 
came Maſter of it in a Fortnight's Time. Had he 
ſtopped there, perhaps Navarre would have been at 
this Day annexed in Deed, as it is in Name only, to 
the Crown of France, ſince the Spaniards were in no 
Condition to expel thence Henry d' Albret, of whom 
the Kings of France of the Houſe of Bourbon are de- 
ſcended. But the Deſire of acquiring Reputation, or 
procuring the King's Advantage, ſpurred on Leſparre 
to enter the Province of Guipuſcoa, and lay Siege d 
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ll of recovering Navarre. But when they ſaw the 

French invading Spain it felt, they drew together their 

Forces in order to ſtop their Progreſs. The Male- 
Contents themſelves who had been juſt vanquiſhed, 

having accepted of a General Pardon, led all their 

Troops to the Regents. Leſparre ſeeing an Army 

much ſtronger than his coming againſt him, would 

have retired 3 but he was puſhed ſo cloſely that he 7, zeaten 
was forced to come to a Battle, wherein he was de- and taten 
ated and taken Priſoner. The Loſs of this Battle ?7:07er- 
occaſioned the Loſs of Navarre, which the Spaniards 
recovered in leſs Time than the French conquered it. 

Thus the King of France had the Vexation to ſee his 

Army deſtroyed to no Purpoſe, and to ler the Em- 

perour know how he ſtood affected towards him. 

The ſame Time that he invaded Navarre, he raiſed Francis 
(barles an Enemy from another Quarter, viz. Robert , Je 
e Mark Prince of Sedan and Sovereign of Bouillon, la Mark 
wo believing he had cauſe to complain of the Em- againſt the 
perour, on account of being denied Juſtice to the Balg.“ 
young Princes of Chimay, whoſe Guardian he was, ek 
mplored the King of France's Protection. It is ve 
robable that Francis had offered jt before it was de- 
anded. But however, Robert de la Mark, ſeeing he 
fas ſupported by the King, was ſo bold as to ſend a 
rritten Defiance to the Emperour, who was then at 
e Diet of Worms, Shortly after the Earl of Fleuran- 

, eldeſt Son of la Mark, put himſelf at the Head 
| four or five Thouſand Men he had levied in France, 

d beſieged Vireton a Place in Luxemburg belonging 
d the Emperour. | 
Then it was that Charles, who had with Reluctance Thezmye- 
reed to the League of London, thought proper be 
orever to make ule of it in calling upon the King wer 


England 


d raiſed him this Enemy. Henry prepoſſeſſed by aint 
Cardinal, was glad of the Opportunity to caſt the * 
ame of the Rupture upon the Frexch King, Mean 
You, VII, 0 while, 
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1521. while, to proceed according to the Articles of the 
Hent7 League, be ſent an Ambaſſador to require him to for. Whe 
1 . bear all Hoſtilities againſt the Emperour, not only 
dor te in Luxemburg but in Navarre too. Francis replied, Matt 


Francis: that he was not Author of the War between Robert de 


( 

Bellay. 7. Mark and the Emperour, and that all he could do ty on 
Mcrerdl. yas to forbid his Subjects to ſerve or aid Ia Mark, As MW the E 
to Navarre, it would have been needleſs to anſwer, Thoſ 

Who cauſe: ſince it was now out of his Power to re- enter it. He de V 


la Mark performed his Promiſe as to the War of Luxemburg, Franc. 
7% lay, and Fleuranges diſbanded his Army. Francis took the P 


down his 
g Care how he openly ſupported the Duke of Bouillor 1 
hr 22. for fear of affording Henry, who had offered: his Me- 5 wa 
diation, a Handle to declare for the Emperour, l ſceret 
y_ purſue this Buſineſs, having firſt ſpoken of the Franc, 
fairs of Italy, which are of no leſs Importance. real D 
Leo X In the Beginning of this, or it may be, before the MW tween 


Join: with End of the laſt Year, Leo X concluded with the WM te Z 
France /or French Ambaſſador reſiding at Rome, a Treaty where. ject, t 
_ 7 by he joined in a League with Francis for the Con- at the 
. queſt of Naples. The Treaty ran, that all that Part really 


Guicciard. of the Kingdom of Naples, lying between the Ecc:)- WM yas to 
Meera. ical State and Cariglian ſhould be the Pope's : Aud had fe 
the reſt ſhould be for Henry the King's ſecond Son; WM mage { 
but during his Minority, the Kingdom ſhould be go- MW the E. 
verned by the Pope's Legate, who ſhould reſide at the I have - 
City of Naples, Whatever the Pope's Intention vu he loc 
in making this Treaty, one may venture to affirm, WW The 1 
ke acted with Inſincerity, becauſe it muſt needs have WM leſs be 
been very diſadvantagious to him that the ſame Prince WW with + 
who held the Dutchy of Milan ſhould be Maſter of WM theſe. 
Naples too. He was too cunning and too much uſe 
to By-ways, for one to imagine that he went fairly Tha: 
and honeſtly to work upon this Occaſion. Whit Wl Forces 
may molt probably be conflired is, that his Inte BY reſtore 
tion was to deal by Francis I. juſt as Ferdinand Kg Trey; 
of Arragon had done by Lewis XII, when he made ther . 
Francis much the ſame Partition with that Prince. At 1 nions. 
prets off the Francis, who had frequently experienced what Leng That 


3 Pope was capable of going, could never bog Church 
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that he really intended to aſſiſt him in that Conqueſt. 
Wherefore he put off tlie Ratification of the Treaty, 
that he might have Time to conſider ſeriouſly of the 
Matter. 
Leo X finding that the Time for ratifying the Trea- = "ye 
: x x , guu's 
ty was expired, ſuſpected the King of projecting with with che 
the Emperour ſomething prejudicial to the Holy See, Emperour, 
Thoſe that deal not ſincerely, are ready to think all Mezerai. 
the World like themſelves. However, the King of 
France's affected Delays were a Motive or Pretenſe to 
the Pope to conclude another Treaty with the Em- 
perour to drive the French out of the Milaneſe, and to 
reſtore the Sforza*s, As he continued at the ſame Time 
ſecret Negotiations with the Emperour and King of 
France, it would be ſomething difficult to know his 
real Deſign, if one did not fee a notable Difference be- 
tween the two Treaties juſt mentioned. That with 
the French Ambaſſador was about a Chimerical Pro— 
ject, the Execution whereof was almoſt impracticable 
at the preſent Juncture of Affairs, and what is more, 
really contrary to his true Intereſt”; whereas the other 
was to his Advantage, and ſuitable to the Projects he 
had formed. So in all Probability, the firit was 
made ſolely with a View to get the better Terms from 
the Emperour. Beſides, he had been ever wont to 
have as they ſay, two Strings to his Bow, which 
he looked upon as the Grand Myſtery of Politicks. 
The Treaty he concluded with the Emperour was no 
leſs beneficial to him, than that he would have made 


Th the King of France, The chief Articles were 
ele. * 


1521. 


That the Pope and Emperour ſhould join their Article of 
Forces to expel the French out of the Milaneſe, and to 1he Treaty 
reſtore Franciſco Sforza. That Prince was then at 2 
Trent, having retired thither a little before his Bro- * 
ther Maximilian had been diſpoſſeſſed of his Domi- 


nions. 


That Parma and Plaiſance ſhould be reſtored to the 
Church, 
O 2 


That 
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That the Inhabitants of the Milaneſe ſhould pro- 
vide themſelves with Salt only at Cervia, a Town in 
the Ecclefraſticat State. 

That the Emperour ſhould aid the Pope to conquer 
Ferrara. 

That the Sum the Emperour gave the Pope for the 
Kingdom of Naples ſhould be augmented. 

That the Emperour ſhould protect the Family of 
Medicis. | 

That he ſhould grant to the Cardinal de Medicis a 
Penſion of ten Thouſand Ducats, upon the Archbi- 
ſhoprick of Toledo. 

That Alexander de Medicis, natural Son to Lorenz 
late Duke of Urbino, ſhould have in the Kingdom of 
Naples, Lands to the Value of ten T houſand Ducats 


a Year. 


This Treaty was kept ſo ſecret that it came not to 
Francis's Knowledge, till juſt as the two Allies were go- 
ing to invade the Milancſe. Mean while they concerted 
proper Meaſures to compaſs their Ends. The Pope 
who had already ſix Thouſand Swi in his Service, 
rook Care to augment his Forces on divers Pretenſes, 
The Emperour ordered the Viceroy of Naples to 
keep the Troops of that Kingdom in a readineſs to 
march upon the firſt notice, and at the ſame Time he 
cauſed Levies to be made in Germany, to reinforce hi 
Colonna Army in Laly. Proſper Colonna was declared Generil 
General of of the League. | 
the Lage. Whilſt Francis was lulled aſleep in a fatal Security, 

and whilſt he left the Milaneſe unprovided with Troo 
never imagining he ſhould be attacked in ta! 
becauſe he thought himſelf ſure of the Pope, the two 
Attempts new Allies were contriving to take from him at once, 
wpon Ge- Milan, Genoa, and Como, before they proclaimed 
ag _ War againſt him. In the firſt of theſe Projects the) 
Como, employed Jerom Moron Senator of Milan, who being 
ſuſpected by the French, had been baniſhed the City 
Moron having got together great Numbers of Exile 
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manded in the Abſence of his Brother Lautreeſthe Go- 
vernour, ſallied out of Milan with ſome Troops, and 
purſued the Exiles as far as Reggio, a Town of the 
Pope's, where they had rerired, and even demanded 
of the Governour to put them into his Hands. The 
Governour deſiring to be excuſed, Leſcun withdrew, 
and poſted himſelf about ten Miles from Reggio, with- 
in the Pope's Territories, and lay encamped ten or 
twelve Days. Then the Pope, who only wanted a 
Pretenſe to declare againſt France, called a Conſiſtory, 
greatly aggravated the Affront Leſcun had juſt done 
him, and declared that in Revenge he was reſolved 
to join with the Emperour. But he had already done 
o, and the Buſineſs of Reggio was only a mere Pre- 
tenſe to delude the Cardinals. 

Whilſt Leſcun was at Reggio, Adorno baniſhed from 

Cena, attempted to ſurprize that City with ſome 

Gallies which the Pope and Viceroy of Naples had 

ſupplied him with; but he could not ſucceed. A 

few Days after Leſcun diſcovered a Plot to take Como 

by Surprize, and was fully informed that the Pope 

and Emperour were the Contrivers. It is therefore 

evident, that in caſe they had compaſſed their Ends, 

they would have made no ſcruple to appear the Ag- 

greſſors. | 


Leſcun no longer doubting that there was a Deſign ones: 
to invade the Milaneſe, ſent the King notice, and at x,yy of 
the ſame Time ſent for the four Thouſand Swiſs who Swiſs, and 
were intended for Milan, and were ready to march, /*n4: Lau- 
Francis, amazed at the Danger the Milaneſe was in, Milan. 
gave ſpeedy Orders for a Levy of Twenty Thouſand - 

Wiſs, and ſent Lautree to Milan, promiſing he ſhould 

Want for nothing. But this Promiſe was but ill per- 

formed. | 

Mean while, Proſper Colonna having drawn toge- Colonna 
ther at Reggio the Army of the Allies, went and be- Zeſieges 
leged Parma, where Leſcum had already thrown in b rang 
But before he could take the Place, —_ 
tree having received the Supplies he expected from ye raijes 
wiſerland, compelled him to raiſe the Siege, and #he Si ge, 
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1521. purſued him to the very Borders of the Milaneſe. As 
| Parma de. he imagined Parma was out of Danger, he drew out 
* „ Leſcun with the Garriſon to ſtrengthen his Army, 
EY” But no ſooner was Lejcun out of the City but the In- 
habitants declared for the Pope, and ſet up the Church's 
Colours on the Walls. i 
{ Lantree is But this was not the only Misfortune Lautree had 
_ deſerted ©) to go through during the Campain. Preſently after, 
i — he was deſerted by the Twenty Thouſand Swiſs he 
| — " had juſt raiſed, and conſtrained to retire to Milan, 
himceſely. where Proſper Colonna purſued him in his Turn, with 
Lautree all the ſpeed poſſible. Whereupon Lautree deſpair- 
5 Mr ing of being able to keep Milan, quitted the Town 
2 after having furniſhed the Caſtle with Ammunition, 
and withdrew to Como, where the Four Thouſand 
Swiſs he had ſtill left, forſook him and returned Home, 
and Co- becauſe he had no Money to pay them. So Colon, 
lonn: having taken poſſeſſion of Milan, went from thence 
ales. to make other Conqueſts, which Lautree was not in 
a condition to hinder. In a word, Francis loſt the 
whole Dutchy of Milan, except a few Places. 

In all likelihood, Lautree would not have been 
able to ſupport himſelf long in Italy, had not the 
Pope's Death, which happened on the 1ft of December, 
afforded him ſome Reſpite. Leo X. is ſaid to die 
with Joy at the News of the good ſucceſs of the 
League. Some however affirm that his Death was 
The Army haſtened by Poiſon . However that be, the News 
of the al of the Pope's Death was no ſooner ſpread, but the 
4% % Troops he kept in pay disbanded themſelves. Of 
mm the Twelve Thouſand Swiß he had in the Army of 

the Allies, but Fifteen Hundred remained, and tht 
Florentines retired to their own Country, Thus 
Proſper Colonna found himſelf in a few Days in 3 
bad a Condition as Lautree, The College of Card 


nals, 


Death of 
Leo X. 
Guicciard. 


* Guicciardine ſays, it was fecretly whiſpered, but by a 
and Conjectures uncertain, that the French King had 2 * 
by means of one Barnaby Malcſpine his Chamberlain, W * 
impriſoned on Suſpicion; but the Proſecution was dropped, an 
Was diſcharged. 
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nals, being at a loſs what Courſe to take, gave no _ 1521. 
Orders but put off every thing till the Election of a e 
new Pope. In the mean while the Duke of Ferrara over; his 


recovered ſome of his Towns in /a Romagna, and Towns 


Franciſco Maria della Rovere, took poſſeſſion again of La Rovere iſ 


the Dutchy of Urbino. If Lantree had then been ſup- Chu poſe 
lied with the Men and Money he had been promiſed, Jon of 

he would have doubtleſs chaſed the Imperialiſts out of 

Milan, But Francis I. entirely neglecting the Affairs 

of Italy, thought only of defending himſelf in Flan- 

ders and Picardy, where he was vigorouſly attacked. 

He ſtill held however in Italy, Genoa, Cremona, the 

Caſtles of Milan and Novarra, with ſome ſmall Places 

on the Lake Gorda. 

Whilſt theſe things paſſed in Italy, the War at Campain 
length was begun in he Low-Countries, in a manner 2 
very diſadvantagious to France. The Troops Nobert Countries. 
de la Mark had raiſed to beſiege Vireton withal, be- Bellay. 
ing disbanded, Francis thought he had thereby ſatiſ- 
fed the Emperor and King of England. It was in- 
deed ſufficient to take from Henry all Pretenſe of de- 
claring againſt him, ſince the Treaty of League ran, 
that in caſe one of the Allies ſnould be invaded, the 
Reſt were not to declare againſt the Aggreſſor, till 
after having called upon him to deſiſt from the War, 
he ſhould have refuled. Francis had been called up- 
on; he had deſiſted, and conſequently Henry had no 
cauſe to complain, But it was otherwiſe with the 
Emperor who was not contented with ſo ſlight a 
Satisfaction. He forbore however to complain of - 
the King of France, but was reſolved to be revenged 
of Robert de la Mark, who had dared to ſend him a 
Defiance. Beſides, he conſidered that, if Francis 
took upon him to defend that Prince, as it was very 
likely, he would incur the Blame of the Rupture, 
and this was what the Emperor and Cardinal Wolſey 
chiefly wanted, that they might make uſe of that 
Inducement to perſwade Henry to declare againſt . 
France, Wherefore Charles having prepared an Ar- 
my, gave the Command of it to Henry Count of 

O 4 Naſſau, 
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Naſſau, who entering the Territories of Robert de 1; 
Mark, took and razed ſeveral Places. Francis wa 
patient, chuſing rather to forſake his Ally, than to 
give the _ of England a Handle to Arm againſt 
him. Then Robert being without remedy, ſubmitted 
to the Emperor, who granted him a Truce for Six 
Weeks. Mean while, though the Emperor had to 
deal only with a petty Prince unable to ſtand againſt 
him, and of whom he had been ſufficiently revenged, 
he continued to reinforce his Army. Francis ſeeing 
ſo many Troops in the Neighbourhood of Chan- 
pagne, eaſily perceived, they were not ſolely deſigned 
againſt Robert de Ia Mark, and that he might be 
taken unawares, unleſs he provided betimes for his 
Nevertheleſs, he repreſented to the King 
of England, that he could not avoid taking up Arms 
in order to be in a readineſs to withſtand the Emperor 
who was preparing to attack him, Henry anſwered, 
that he would fide with Neither, but as a common 
Friend, offered to become their Umpire. Adding, 
that if they would both ſend their Plenipotentiaries to 
Calais in the beginning of Auguſt, Cardinal Wolſ 
ſhould be there, to act in his Name as Mediator 
Charles readily accepted ſo advantagious a Propolal, 
ſince he was underhand agreed with the Cardin. 
As for Francis he durſt not reje& the Offer, though 
he had no Reaſon to be olbaſed with the King of E. 
land. But he did not know yet that Wolſey wa 
| It was therefore 
agreed that the Plenipotentiaries of the two Mo 
narchs, the Pope's Nuncio, and the Cardinal Mediator 
ſhould meet at Calais on the 4th of Auguſt. 
In the mean while the Lord of Liques having levicl 
an Army at his own Charge, as he affirmed, ſurprt 
ſed Mortagne and St. Amand in the Tournaiſis on Fre: 
The Emperl 
Quarrel in which 
iques's Army was mace 
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cuſe him of being the Aggreſſor. Wherein he did 1521. 
10 more than imitate that Prince who had attacked 
im under the Name of Robert de la Mark, But ſome He 4iſ- 
time after, the Governour of Flanders having beſieged % 

ay in Form, it was not poſſible to ſo favou- 717 
Tournay in Form, it wa Pp le to pur ſo favou- ws 
table a Conſtruction upon that Siege, eſpecially as Tourna 
what paſſed then in 7zaly left the Emperor no room de vefreg- 
to wear the Mask any longer. It is certain Francis * 
had been ſurpriſed as well in Haly as in Champagne 
and Flanders. He had intended no doubt to attack 
the Emperor; but he did not expect to be invaded 
firſt, For which Reaſon he had need of ſome time 
to get his Army in a readineſs. Mean while, the 
Imperialiſts took and razed the Town of Arares. 

The time appointed for the Congreſs of Calais be- Conference 
ing come, Cardinal Wolſey repaired thither with a 1 
numerous Retinue and carried the Great Seal along & pu. 
with him“. We find in he Collection of the Publick XIII. 748, 
Ads, that he was furniſhed with ſeveral of the King's 759. 
Commiſſions, to be uſed as he ſhould think proper. 

By the firſt, he was conſtituted the King's Lieutenant- 

General to adjuſt in quality of Mediator, the Dif- 
terences between the Emperor and King of France. 

By a ſecond, he was impowered to treat and conclude 

with Francis I. a renewing of the Alliance, But in 

all appearence this was only to let the French Am- 
baſſadors ſee Henry's Impartiality and pretended De- 

ſign to join with him of the two Princes who ſhould 

be found to be unjuſtly attacked. By a third he had 

Powers to conclude a League between England and 

the Emperor, the Pope, the King of France, or any 

other Potentate whatever. Thus Henry, without Henry 
having been yet able to examine who was in the wrong, 4400 ; 
left it to his Lieutenant to ingage him in the ſide he pr yg 
ſhould think fir. But it is very probable, his Reſo- wich Sin- 
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* For which Reaſon, many Engliſh were forced to go to him to 
receive their Diſpatches, and at home the conſtituting of Sheriffs, 
Was ſuſpended, exc, Which things were urged; againſt him after- 
Vardz in his . 5 | 
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1521. Jution was taken already, and that the Congreſs of in the 
Calais was intended only to ſhow he did not reſolve Ml vive th 
till after a ſtrict Information, and to cauſe the Blame Mother 
of the Rupture to be thrown upon the King of Wl But he 
France. All the Proceedings of the Cardinal Media. his Con 
tor, diſcovered that he meant not to procure a Peace Ar tl 
between the two Monarchs, but only to find the I pagre, - 
King his Maſter a Pretenſe to declare for the Em- W mand o 
peror. of Sept: 
The En- Whilſt theſe things were negotiating at Calais, the s if h 
perowr 5 Tmperialiſts befieg'd and took Mouzon in Champagne, Wl Then, 
— Then they ravaged the Country and plundered the WM he ſud: 
zon and little Town of Aubanton, where the Count of Naſſau As ſoo! 
ravages ſuffered his Soldiers to commit grievous Outrages ; W to be f 


_— after which he went and laid Siege to Meziere. WF pulled. 
- "4 Francis having wanted time to afſemble his Army, WW itand a 
Mezerai. could not be ready till the latter end of September: This ( 
Siege of but he was ready ſoon enough to throw Succours into Ml 1arabia 


Mezieres 


reifed. Mezieres, and by that means forced the Count of Wh 


Naſſau to raiſe the Siege. The Earl of St. Pol retook WM Lal), 
Mouzon ſhortly after, and the Count of Naſau te- dinal / 
tired into the Earldom of Namur. Champagne being Plenip 
thus freed, Francis ordered his Army to march into W This 
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Flanders, where the Imperialiſts were till carrying on out th 
| * the Siege of Tournay. As ſoon as his Troops were WE comm. 
of — drawn together, he aſſaulted Bapeaume, Landre, helped 
i 3 Bouchain, and carried them. Afterwards hearing that WW them t 
Countries. the Emperor, who had headed his Army, was ret the W 
1 ring towards Valenciennes, he reſolved to go and a. Wolſey 
| tack him: but he loſt the Opportunity by his on of Fr: 
9 Fault. Tis faid that if he had made the ſpeed i I ſelves 
| might and ſhould have done, he would have infall- WW Empe 
= He miſes bly defeated the Emperor, who giving all over ft was n 
eo Joſt, was gone off with a Hundred Horſe only, * tution 

3 ting his Army that he might not be a Witnels of WW the I 
the Em- their Deſtruction. Upon this Occaſion, Francis L ders a 
perowr. gave the Duke of Bourbon Conſtable of France, great ſuppo 
He 4iſ- Cauſe of Diſguſt, by ſetting the Duke of Alen/ov "BY fcting 
Cooftable. the Head of the Vanguard, though that Poſt pro 2 

anc 
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in the Army. *Tis ſaid the King was pleaſed to 
ive the Conſtable this Mortification, to oblige his 
other the Dutcheſs of Angouleme, who hated him. 
But he had too much Reaſon afterwards to repent of 
his Complaiſance to his Mother. | 

At the very time [rancis I, was attacked in Cham- campain 
2agne, he ſent an Army into Navarre under the Com- inNavarre, 
mand of Admiral Bonnivet who arrived about the End Bellay. 
of September, at St. John de Luz. At firſt, he made 
as if he would have marched towards Pampelona. 

Then, after ſeveral Marches and Counter-marches, Bonnivet 
he ſuddenly approached Fontarabia and beſicged it. re 
As ſoon as a Breach was made, he ordered the Town Sn 
to be fiercely ſtormed, but however was bravely re- 

pulſed. But the Garriſon, being hardly able to 

ſtand a ſecond Aſſault, ſurrendered by Capitulation. 

This Conqueſt was of very great Importance, Fon- 

tarabia being one of the Keys of Spain. 

Whilſt the War was vigorouſly carrying on in Account? 
lialy, Champagne, Flanders, Picardy, Navarre, Car- the Con- : 
dinal Wolſey was buſy at Calais in treating with the g 
Plenipotentiaries of the Emperor and King of France. 
This Congreſs laſted two Months and a half, with- 
out the Parties being able to be brought to an Ac- 
commodation. In all appearence, the Mediator 
helped rather to keep them aſunder than to bring ' 
them together. It was long debated, who had begun | 
the War. This was the main Point with reſpect to | 
Molſey who intended to throw the Blame on the King | 
of France. Afterwards, when the Differences them- 
ſelves came to be conſidered, the Propoſals of the 1 
Emperor's Plenipotentiaries plainly ſhowed that there 
was no Proſpect of Peace. They demanded Reſti- 
tution of the Dutchy of Burgundy and Abolition of 
the Homage due to the Crown of France for Han- 
ders and Artois, The only Reaſon they alledged to 
ſupport their laſt Pretenſion was, that it was not 
fitting an Emperor ſhould do Homage to a King. 
Thele two Propoſitions were of ſuch a Nature that 
Francis would hardly have accepted them, even after 
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the Loſs of many Battles. On the other Hand, the 
French Ambaſſadors having notice of what paſſed in 
Italy, earneſtly demanded Reſtitution of Milan, and 
that the Emperour ſhould withdraw his Troops from 
before Tournay. They inſiſted moreover upon the 
Reſtitution of Navarre, to which the * ahi Was 
bound by the Treaty of Noyon, If the Emperour 
had been afraid of Henry's ſiding with the King of 
France, he might have granted part of theſe Demands 
without being forced to diſmember his Dominions. 
But Francis could not yield up Burgundy without let- 


ting the Enemy into the Bowels of his Kingdom, nor 


quit the Homage for Flanders and Artois, without diſ- 
honour. But as the Emperour was ſure of the King 
of England, he perſiſted in his Demands, and would 
make no Abatements. 

After the Mediator had feigned a good while that 


declares he he ſought only to make Peace, he declared he ſaw no 
deſpairs of way to bring it about. Then he preſented to the Ple- 
nipotentiaries a Treaty. to ſign, containing Articles of 
Treaty of little Moment; namely, That the French and He. 
mings ſhould have liberty to fiſh for Herrings till the 
End of January: That the two conteſting Monarchs 


ſhould enjoin their Subjects to purſue no Veſſel into the 
Ports or Harbours belonging to the King of England, 


and to commit no Hoſtilities within the Territories 


of the ſaid King during the War: That the Pope's 
Nuntio and the Plenipotentiaries at Calais ſhould be 


at liberty to retire with all their Train, without re- 
ceiving any Injury from the Troops of the two Mo- 
narchs: That the King of England and the Cardinal 


Legate his Lieutenant ſhould be the Conſervators of 


theſe Articles which ſhould be ratified within Ten 


Days. Hence appears a very viſible Proof of the 
Cardinal's Inſolence, who in a Treaty drawn up by 
himſelf, preſumed thus to ſer himſelf upon a Level 
with the King his Maſter, by making himſelf de- 
clared Conſervator with him. Theſe Conventions 
were ratified by the two Monarchs on the 2d and 


11th of Otobef, and there is not in hc Coleen: of = 
A. 
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Publick Alis, the leaſt Footſteps of any other Treaty 1521. 
made at Calais at that time. 
Du Bellay * however ſays in his Memoirs, that the Remarkon 


King of England having ſent Ambaſſadors to Francis J. 754 
Memoirs. 


during the Congrets of Calais, they laboured ſo ef- 
fectually, that at length it was agreed that the Em- 
perour ſhould raiſe the Siege of Tournay, and with- 
draw his Troops out of the Milaneſe; that Francis 
ſhould retire into France with his Army, and that their 
Differences ſhould be referred to the Arbitration of 
the King of England. He adds, that after theſe Con- 
ventions , each looked upon the Peace as a done 
Thing; but that upon the Emperour's receiving 
News of the taking of Fontarabia, he demanded, be- 
fore the ratifying of the Treaty, the Reſtit ation of 
that Place, and upon Francis's Refuſal, the Treaty re- 
mained unexecuted. But it is very probable this il- 
luſtrious Author, who was better acquainted with the 
Particulars of the War than of the Negotiations, was 
miſ-· informed. In the firſt Place, becauſe the Collection 
of the Publick As make no mention of this pretended 
Treaty, though we ſee there was one of much leſs 
Conſequence concluded at the fame Time. Secondly, 
we don't find in the Collection any Embaſſy from the 
King of England, either to the French King or the 
Emperour, in the Time which muſt have gone before 
this ſame Treaty. Thirdly, there is no likelihood 
that the Emperour would have withdrawn his Troops 
out of the Milaneſe, that is, would have reſtored Mi- 
an to France, and loſt his Hopes of acquiring Tour - 
"ay, which was now reduced to Extremities, for the 
bare Advantage of ſeeing Francis retire within his 
own Kingdom. In ſhort, a Man might eaſily have 
perceived that Henry was very far from the Thoughts 
of forcing the Emperour to yield to theſe Terms, _ 

e 


* Martin de Bellay, Brother to Cardinal John Bellay, was much 
elteemed by Francis I. and employed by him in his Wars, and in 
important Embaſſies. He writ Memoirs, containing the moſt me- 


morable Tranſactions under the Reign of Francis I. to the Reign 
of Henrg II. 
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Add to all theſe Conſiderations, that conſidering the 

Regard the Emperour and 115 of France had for 

Cardinal Wolſey, it is not at all likely they ſhould con, 

clude a Treaty without his Knowledge, and by the 

Miniſtry of other Ambaſſadors, whilſt he was on the 

Spot to do the Office of Mediator. It may be indeed, 

theſe Propoſals were made to Francis, and that he wa 

ſo blind as to imagine they would take place, becauſ: 

he was yet ignorant of the ſecret Engagements of the 

King of England and his Miniſter with the Emperour, 

and becauſe ſuch a Report was ſpread in the Court of 

France. Be that as it will, after the taking of Fonta- 

rabia, the War continued without Intermiſſion, and 

with great Animoſity. Francis I. became Maſter of 

Heſdin about the Beginning of November, and Tourny 
ſurrendered to the Emperour by Capitulation. 

wolſey Mean while Cardinal Wolſey continued {till at Ca. 

goes to the lais, under colour of finding ſome farther Expedient 

Emperour to make Peace between the two Monarchs. He fre. 

4 ruges, quently ſent Expreſſes to both, with Propoſals which 

he knew very well they would not accept. In ſhort, 

feigning to be deſirous to gain time, he went himſelf 

to the Emperour at Bruges, where he was receive 

with as much Reſpect as if he had been King of Ex. 

and makes lande. Here he concluded with the Pope and Empe. 

« Treaty rour a League againſt France by virtue of the Pour: 

2 8 = he had brought with him. By this Treaty the Pope et 

France. gaged to thunder the Church's Cenſures againlt the 

King of France. HenPy was to invade him with a 

Army of Forty Thouſand Men. The Emperour and 

Henry bound themſelves to break all the Engagement 

The Prin- they had entered into with him. Moreover, Herr) 


2 romiſed to give in Marriage to the Emperour the 
ho Bw rinceſs Mary, who was contracted to the Daupbin. 
perour, Theſe were the chief Articles agreed upon by tif 


Emperour and Cardinal on the 24th of Nevent* 


1521, which were to be ratified and put into form 
wi 


* The Emperour met him a Mile out of Town. Herb. p. # 
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1521. he will ſtill more plainly perceive it by what follow, 
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within three Months. But they paſſed their Words 1521. 
to keep Matters ſecret till the Time of Performance. Henry's 
I this manner Henry ſuffered himſelf to be perſuaded Vs wh 5 
by his Miniſter to cruſh his Ally the King of France, | 
who had done him no Injury. The only Thing he 

could complain of was, that Francis had lately per- 

mitted the Duke of Albany to return to Scot/aud, doubt- 

[ſs becauſe he perceived the Cardinal was meditating 
ſomething againſt him. A Man may ſearch lon 

enough what Intereſt Henry had to declare 8 

France, and cauſe the Ballance to incline to the Empe- 

rour's Side, he will be able to find no other but the 
CardinaPs, who wanted to be Pope at Francis's Coſt. 

The Death of Leo X, haftened by Poiſon, as ſeveral 

afirm, and happening during theſe Tranſactions, has 

made ſome ſuſpect that Wolſey had a Hand in it, and 

the more, becauſe he aſpired to be Succeſſor to a Pope 

much younger than himſelf: but no Proof was ever 
produced. Certainly the continuing Umpire of the 

Peace between the two contending Monarchs, and the 
procuring Tranquillity to all Europe, would have re- 
dounded more to Henry's Glory than all the Conqueſts 

bis Miniſter flattered him with. 
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to ſuch a Height, that it ſeemed a hard Matter to large the 


make any Addition to it. And yet all was too little 1? 
y y Power. 


upon himſelf to be too much above all other Legates, 739: 

not to have a different Commiſſion from theirs. In the 

Month of April he procured from Leo X a Bull, im- 
powering him to make Fifty Knights, Fifty Count 
Palatines, as many Acolyths and Chaplains, Forty Ne- 

laries Apoſtolick, who ſhould have the ſame Privi- 

leges as thoſe made by the Pope; to legitimate Ba- 

Hardi, conſtitute Maſters of Faculti:s, and grant all 

forts of Diſpenjations. In a word, not content with Abby of 


to increaſe them inceſſantly, he cauſed the rich Abby arr 


Hitherto Cardinal MWolſey had puſhed his Fortune Bull 1 en- 


to ſatisfy him. His Legateſbip had been prolonged for Act. Pub. 
two Years, in the Beginning of this. But he looked XIII. 734 


all the Riches he poſſeſſed, or wick the Means he had 5*- Albans 


of 760, 775 
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ill- grounded: but he had done nothing in order to 
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of St. Albans to be given him this Year in Commen. 


dam. 

It is no wonder, if being come to ſo high a Degree 
of Grandeur and Riches, his Pride increaſed in Pro- 
portion. Though the King's Blindneſs on his ac. 
count was inconceiveable, it was not ſo with the 
Courtiers, who ſaw but too plainly how groſsly he 
miſled his Maſter, who laced ſo great Confidence in 
him. But no Man daring to take notice of it, every 
Body dreading his haughty and revengful Temper, 
The Duke of Buckingham, Son of him who in the 
Reign of Richard III, loſt his Head on the Scaffold for 
endeavouring to ſet the Crown on the Head of Henry 
VII, fadly experienced how dangerous it was to di- 
cover one's Thoughts of that proud Prelate. He 
happened one Day to ſay, in the hearing of a Perſon 
who betrayed him“, that in caſe the King died with- 
out Iſſue, he thought he had a Right to the Crown, 
and if ever he aſcended the Throne, his firſt Buſineſs 
ſhould be to puniſh the Cardinal according to his De- 
ſerts. The Duke's Title was not altogether without 
Foundation, ſince he was deſcended of Ann of Glou- 
ceſter, Grandaughter to Edward III. Doctor Martin, 
afrerwards Archbiſhop of Canterbury, preſſed the 
Dake his Father to attempt to ſeize the Crown : but 
the Duke choſe rather to act for the Earl of Richmond 
than for himſelf, as has been ſhown in the Reign of 
Richard III. What the Son had ſaid in reſpect to his 
Title, was therefore rather Imprudent than Criminal, 
ſince he pretended not to the Crown but in caſe the 
King died without Heirs. Indeed, his Title might be 


ſupport it. His Crime then conſiſted only in wry 


* Charles Knevet his Steward, who was turned, out of Iv 
Place by the Duke upon the Complaints of his Tenants, was de 
Perſon that informed againſt the Duke, and told the Cardinal al 
the Particulars which were alledged againſt him. The firſt Thins 
that incenſed the Cardinal, was his ſpeaking againſt the Intervies 
of the two Kings as an idle Expence, though no Man made a great! 
Figure there than himſelf, Herbert. 


*: By t 
gh. Stew, 


Vor, 
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had ſaid againſt the Cardinal, who, for that reaſon, 
reſolved to diſpatch him out of the Way. To that 
purpoſe, he won ſome of his Domeſticks, and learnt 


vn. 


Men. 


gree by their means that he had conſulted a certain Monk *, 
Pro- who pretended to foretel Things to come, and had 
; ac- Ml conferred with him ſeveral times ſince the Month of 
the April 1512. In all appearance, the Duke, infatuated 
y he MW with his Title, had inquired of the Monk whether 
ce in ¶ the King would die without Children. And that was 
very enough to give the Cardinal a Handle to put an ill 
nper, Wl Conſtruction upon all his Proceedings. When he be- 
1 the I lieved he had ſufficient Evidence againſt him, he be- 
Id for WW gin with depriving him of his two principal Sup- 
Len) ports, namely, the Earl of Northumberland his Fa- 
o dif- Wi ther-in-law, whom he ſent to the Tower on ſome Pre- 
He {Wtence, and the Earl of Surry *: his Son-in-law, on 
'erſon ¶vhom he conferred the Government of Ireland, on 
with- Whpurpoſe to remove him at a Diſtance from London. 
rown, Freſently after the Duke was apprehended and accuſed 
Aline Wot High-Treaſon. The Subſtance of his Impeach- 
is De- ment was, That he had ſeveral times conſulted the 
ithout Monk concerning the Succeſſion to the Crown, and 
Glou- ad affected to make himſelf popular. The Duke 
artin, Nonfeſſed he had talked ſometimes with the Monk: 
2d the put denied that he had done ſo with any ſuch Intent 
: but WS he was charged with. However, he was condem- 
-bmond ed to die as a Traitor, which he could not bear to 
ign of ear when the Sentence was pronounced *:, As 4 
to his Citor, cried he, No, I was never one. And I pray 
minal, d, my Lords, continued he, addreſſing himſelf to 
iſe the e Peers his Judges, t forgive you with all my Heart. 
ght be l not ſue to the King for Mercy, though I know him 
der t be a very gracious Prince, Farewel, my Lords, pray 
wy mne. When he ſaid he would not ſue to the King 
* One Hopkins, a Carthuſian of Hinton. 
it of his p The Cardinal bore the Earl of Sry a Grudge fot having 
was the on bis Dagger at him on ſome Occaſion. 
7 the inks of Norfolk, who was for the Time conſlituted 
ntervien 


a greatel 


* 


Vor. VII. P for 
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Bot 
1521. for Mercy, his meaning was that he thought it would Co 
be to no purpoſe, well- Knowing he was the Cardinabs 15 
Sacrifice, who had an abſolute Sway over the King. gal 
The Truth is, the Miniſter had ordered it fo, that _ 
though all the Peers of the Realm had a Right to af. e 
ſiſt at the Trial, there were preſent only one Duke, one G 
Marquiſs, ſeven Earls, and twelve Barons; and in 3 
all Appearance he had made ſure of the Majority. ** 
All the Favour the Duke received was to be beheaded, is 
inſtead of dying the Death of a Traitor“. Hs in 3 
Death was attended with loud Murmurs among the W | | 
People, and ſatyrical Libels againſt the Cardinal, Ek 
herein was ſaid among other Things, that it was not W n 
ftrange the Son of a Butcher ſhould delight in ſhed- 2 
ding Blood. But this was all the Revenge that was R 
taken for this Act of Injuſtice. He had got too ſure ua 
footing in the King's Mind, to ſtand in fear of the I der F. 
Murmurings, which beſides never reached the King, MW .. po 


all about him being either Spies or Creatures of the 
Cardinal. — | 
Aﬀair:of The King was then wholly intent upon one Aﬀair, his R 

Scotland. viz the War he had reſolved to make upon France, as th * 


Buchan. 5 his Glory and Grandeur had depended upon the De- 

Herbert. ſtruction of that Kingdom ; 3 his 5 Intereſt rad an 
was to ſupport France againſt the Emperour, who wa ove 
now grown too powerful. He was already become WF . . 
formidable to all Europe, even without the Aſſiſtance i 90 _ 
of England, how much more then by his Union wit val Ne 
that Kingdom? This was owing to Cardinal oy went 
Ambition, whoſe Counſels to his Maſter were alwajs Whil 
with a View to his own Intereſts. In all appearance yes — 


France was juſt going to be reduced to a very fi 
Condition, 


* He was executed on Tower-hill, May 17. 1521, and way 
ried in the Church of the Auguſtines in Broadſtreet, London. Ev 
ward Stafford deſcended of Edmund Earl of Stafford, who Malt 
ed Ann Daughter of Thomas of Woodſtock, Son of Edward lil 
left one Son, Henry, and three Daughters; Elizabath married | 
Thomas Howard Duke of Norfolk; Catharine to Ralph News 
of Weſtmoreland ; and Mary to George Nevil, Lord Bergawi® 
With this Duke of Buckingham ceaſed that great Place of High-C | 

Fable of England, which was Hereditary in his Family, 24" 
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Condition, it * ane poſſible for her to ſtand a- 


ainſt ſo potent Enemies, who were to invade her 
— ſeveral Quarters. Francis I. imagined however 
he had one Remedy left by means of the Scots, who 
could make a conſiderable Diverſion in England. The 
Congreſs of Calais having plainly diſcovered Henry's 
Partiality to the Emperour, he made no doubt but 
it was an Introduction to a Rupture. In this Belief, 
though he was obliged to keep the Duke of Albany 
in France, he thought proper to detain him no longer, 
not looking upon himſelf bound to keep a Promiſe, 
the Motive whereof was now no more, namely, the 
mutual Friendſhip between him and Henry. He per- 
mitted therefore the Duke of Albany to return to Scot- 
land, or rather he ſent him back, in hopes he would 
keep part of the Engliſh Forces in play on the Bor- 
ders of the two Kingdoms. He had good Grounds 
to expect this Service from a Prince who was devored 
to him, and looked upon his Settlement in France as 
much more laſting than that he had in Scotland, where 
his Regency was to hold but a few Years. The Duke 
therefore departed for Scotland, and arriving there on 
the 3oth of Oober 1521, after a four Year's Abſence, 
reaſſumed the Regency. As he intended to ſerve 
France to the utmoſt of his Power, his firſt Care was 
to conſtrain the Earl of Angus, the Queen's Spouſe, 
to quit the Kingdom, deeming him one of the princi- 
pal Sticklers for the King of England, and yet the Earl 
went and took Refuge in France. 


ritings, which were read with great Eagerneſs. 
Luther was ſatisfied at firſt with attacking the Sale of 
Indulgences, then the Indulgences themſelves, and the 
ope's Power to grant them. This naturally led him 

' WW. examine the Grounds of the Papal Authority; and 
being perſuaded there was nothing to ſupport it in 
> %½e, he had writ upon that Subject without any 
Bard to the Roman Pontiff. He had fallen likewiſe 


P 2 in 


Whilſt the Chriſtian Princes were all taken up progreſs of 
with their Temporal Concerns, the Reformation made the gefor- 


4 „mation in 
great Progreſs in Germany by means of Luther”s Germany. 
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Boc 

1521, in his Writings upon the Celibacy of Prieſts, Monaſtick fs 
Vows, and private Maſſes. Though at the Timel am Boo 
now ſpeaking of, viz. the Beginning of the Year 3 
1521, he had been but three Years preaching and PSY 
writing againſt the Pope, he had gained abundance of * 
Followers, but more Enemies, not only by his novel Prin 
Opinions, but alſo by his ſharp and ſatyrical Stile, babl, 
wherein he threw off all Ceremony with reſpect to chi? 
the Church of Rome. The Book that made the moſt Conf 
Noiſe was entitled, Concerning the Babyloniſh Captivity, 4g 
The Popes were treated in it without Reſerve. of 7 
In the ſeveral Anſwers which appeared as well a- Worl 
gainſt this as the other Books of Luther, the Decretals aged 
of the Popes, and the Works of Thomas Aquinas, were "SAY 
urged in favour of the Papal Authority. This gave value 
him a Handle, in his Anſwers, to ridicule thoſe, who WF the C. 
in Defence of the Papal Power, alledged the Deciſ- iar 
ons of the Popes themſelves, and the Teſtimony of WF of E. 
Thomas Aquinas, who was canonixed purely for having lone 7 
carried the Pope's Authority as high as poſſible. Be. Mona: 


ſides, he did not ſhow much regard for that Author's WF .,, .. | 
Writings 3 and in all probability that help'd the molt 

to incenſe Henry VIII againſt him. As Henry had 
much ſtudied the Works of Thomas Aquinas, and from * The 
thence had acquired all his Theological Knowledge, e der, 
could not bear to ſee an Author thus lighted, of whon debe kn 


5 Foo 
himſelf made great Account“. He thought himſel * J. 


Pope 0 
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therefore a Match for Luther, and able to confute h an, wh 
Writings. But as Leo X had by a Bull expreſsly for WW The Boo! 
bid the reading of his Works, and as an Anſwer © WF. 92 
ceſſarily ſuppoſed the Peruſal of them, Cardinal - te, v 
ſey applied to the Pope for a Power to permit ſuch “ proven 
read them, as deſired it with Deſign to confute then. , *: It w 


jender 0 
ftalical, 0 
pitched u 
Tradition, 
JOcund o 
vim it w; 
Fool mac 
End one 


AR. Pub. This was granted him by a Bull dated the 15th of + 
X111.742. pril 1521, the Pope little thinking who the Pero 
was that was going to maintain his Cauſe. 


Her 


As did Holſey alſo, who was therefore called Thomifli 
Pol. Virg. | : 
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ick Henry finiſhed, in the Month of September, his 1521. 
un Book againſt Luther, entitled, Concerning the Seven Ty 
3 Sacraments. He defended Indulgences, Papa! Autho- Book 4. 
m 


rity, Number of Sacraments, and other Articles com- gainſt Lu- 
e of bated by Luther, proceeding upon Thomas Aquinas's ther, 
Ve; Principles as upon undeniable Truths. Ir is very pro- . 
tile, bable he was aſſiſted by Cardinal Molſey, in compoſing to rhe 


t to chis Work, which was preſented to the Pope in full Pope: 


noſt Conſiſtory x. Leo X, who was ſtill living, received it 
vil), with great Joy, and ſpoke of it in the higheſt Strains 
of Flattery, making no Scruple to compare it to the 
11 a- Works of St. Auguſtine and St. Ferom, This is no 
retal; wonder. A Book compoled by a great King in De- 
were fence of the Papal! Authority, could not be too much 
gave valued by a Pope. In a few Days after, Le called 
, Who the Cardinals together, to conſult with them after 
ecili- Wl what manner he ſhould requite the Service the King 
ny 0l of England had juſt done the Church, After a pretty , eve 
aving long Debate, they reſolved at length to honour that Heary the 
. Be. Monarch with the glorious Title of DEFEN DER os Title of 
thor's WM crys Farru®*:. Purſuant to this Reſolve, the De ender 
q of the 
e ger Pope ordered a Bull to be drawn up, whereby he con- pairy. 
7 1 Act Pub. 
{from * The manner of Delivery was thus: Dr. John Clarke Dean of XIII. 736. 


ige, he Windjor, our King's Ambaſſador, appearing in full Can/iffory. the 
whom Pope knowing the glorious Prefent he brought, firſt gave him his 

Wan Foot, and then his Cheek to Kiſs; after which he received the Book 
himſel and made a Speech. This Copy richly bound, is kept in the Fa- 


ute h Kan, where my Lord Herbert ſays he rememders to have ſeen it. 
slv for- The Book is dedicated to the Pope. “ In this addreſs your Hzli- 
* ne- * xeſs may be ſurprized (ſays the King) to find a Perſon bred to. 


4 War and BuGneſs of State engage in a Controverſy of this Na- 
. ture, with a Man that has ſpent his wavie Time in the Im- 
6 5 33 

provements of Learning“. 


lt was debated whether he ſhou'd he filed Protector, or, De- 
inder of the Roman Church, or, of the Apoſtolick See; Or ihe Apo- 
folical, or Orthodox King. But Defender of the Faith was at laſt 
pched upon. Fuller in his Church- Hiſtory ſays, there went a 
Tradition, that Pazch the King's Fool perceiving the King very 
one one Day, asked him the Reaſon, and when the King told 
> it was becauſe of his new Title, Defender of the Faith, the. 
00 made this arch Reply, Prithee, good Harry, let Ihee and 4 
end one another, and let the Faith alone to defend itſel/. 
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ferred that Title on Henry, and all the Kings of eaſ 
England his Succeſſors“. I ſhall not repeat here the upe 
mighty Praiſes which the Pope gave the King in this ban 
Bull, and in a Letter of Thanks for his Book “. One firſ 
may eaſily gueſs he was not ſparing of the moſt ex. to 
travagant Expreſſions to flatter a Prince, who was ſo Juſt 
fond of being flattered, and of whom he ſtood in like 
need, his Nuntio being then at Calais negotiating | 
with Cardinal Molſey a League againſt France *:, 

I have already abe of the League which was 


joining with the Emperour upon Francis's having been 
the Aggreſſor, by encouraging Robert de la Mark to 
take up Arms. But beſides that Francis denied he 
had any hand in that Buſineſs, and had even obliged 
Robert to deſiſt, it was evident that the Emperour 
had prepoſſeſſed him, by joining in a League with the 
Pope, though their League was not ſo ſoon made 
publick. The ſecret Attempts upon Como, Milan, 
Genoa, and the open War in the Milaneſe, by which 
the King of France loſt that Dutchy, were clear Evi- 
dences that the League had been concluded before 
Robert de la Mark's Affair. Henry pretended to have 
a farther Ground of Complaint againſt Francis, which 
however had no better Foundation. And that was, 
that contrary to his Promiſe he had permitted the 
Duke of Albany to return to Scotland. But if one 
conſiders that the Duke arrived not in his own Coun- 
try till the 3oth of Oflober, and that the League af 
Bruges was ſigned the 24th of November, it A. 

J 


* This Bull is engraved from the original with the very Hut 
2 of the Cardinals to it, inthe xilith Volume of the Fear. 

756. | 
F Among other Expreſſions in this Letter, there are theſe 
words: Quaſi reputanre:, non ſine permiſſu divino, erupiſſe adunſu 
Chrifti Eceleſiam, Lutheranam hanc Impietatem, ut ipſa major cn 
Gloria talem Propugnatorem ex Defenſorem ſortirs poſſi. Ry 
Fœdera, xiii. p. 758. | 
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eaſy to perceive that the League was already reſolved 
upon before Henry could know that the Duke of Al- 
hany was returned to Scotland. But though upon the 
firſt Notice thereof, he had taken a haſty Reſolution 
to combine with the Pope and Emperour, was that a | 
juſt Cauſe to proceed to a War, which would in all | 
likelihood prove the Ruin of France ? The Truth | 
is, theſe were only mere Pretenſes to cover the In- 

juſtice of a War Henry took in Hand for the Car- 

dinal's Intereſt, and it may be, without knowing 

himſelf the real Motives which that Miniſter went 

upon. 

1 while, Henry perceiving that the Duke of Henry | 
Albany would give him Diſturbance if he continued/j24 te of 7 
in Scotland, attempted a ſecond Time to make him Albany e 
go from thence. To that Purpoſe, he ſent Clarenceux go out of 
his Herald, with Orders to upbraid him with Breach — 
of Promiſe, and with being returned to Scotland on Herbert. 
purpoſe to marry the Queen-Dowager that he might 
the more eaſily deprive the young King of the Crown. 

The pretended Ground of this laſt Charge, was, that 
the Queen Dowager being deſirous to get her Mar- 
rage with the Earl of Angus annulled, the Duke of 
Aihany had backed her Suit at the Court of Rome *. 
The Duke's Anſwer was, that if he was returned to 
Holland, he had been ſent for by the Great Men: 
That he had never done any Thing to give Occaſion 
to ſuſpect him of aſpiring to the Crown, neither had 
he ever any ſuch Thought : That it was true he had 
countenanced the Queen's Suit, but without any De- 
lign to marry her, having a Wife of his own. 

Henry was not ſatisfied with ſending to the Regent, Er wris 6 
but writ alſo a Letter ta the Parliament of Scotland, the Parli- 


containing the ſame Accufations againſt the Duke of 8 
P 4 Albany, ſame A= 


count, 


* She was offended jt ſeems, at his leaving her at Harbotrle, and 
ery much nettled at the Love he bore to a certain Srorch Lady. 

he alledged among other Things at the Court of Rome, that ſhe 
beard her Husband Fames IV was living three Years after Flodden- 
Led, and therefore not dead when ſhe married the Earl, fo much 
Ul that Reporr prevail. Kerb. p. 50. 


1522. 
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1522. Albany, and a Charge to the States to expel him the 


WW The Parli- Kingdom. The Subſtance of the Parliament's An- 
ng ament's 
A 48 jeſty concerning the Duke of Albany's being returned 
W X111. 761, to Scotland to take forcible Poſſeſſion of the King's 


448 

WE Fob. 1 
we £62. IL. 
1 

. 4 


{wer was: That what had been reported to his Ma- 


Book 


Albany 
ſent an 
adding 
he ſho 
of a St 


Perſon, was utterly falſe: That the Duke did no- Hen 
thing with regard to the King, that could beget the was CO 
leaſt Suſpicion, ſince he did not ſo much as offer to Regen! 
change any of his Domeſticks, without the Conſent Il compl: 
of the States, and that it was with the Queen's Ad- dered | 
vice and Conſent that they had taken Care of the and wi. 
Guardianſhip and Education of the King: That they Border 
could not believe the Duke had ever intended to put dy ſucl 
away his Wife, and marry the Queen, or that the did not 
Queen had any Thoughts of having the Duke: That I to furn 
as for the Treaty with the King of France, to hinder ſuſe to 
the Duke of Albany's Return to Scotland, it was a to mak 
Thing that had never been imparted to them, neither WM And in 
had they any Knowledge of it: That they could not IM ' fol. 
help thinking ſuch a Treaty a very ſtrange Thing, un Ar 
ſince they imagined on the contrary, that his Majeſty WM looner 
ſhould have ſollicited the Duke to return to defend IM retuled 
the King his Nephew againſt his rebellious Subjects, WM vere u 
whereas they beheld with Grief, that it was he wha wich E 
fomented the Rebellion: That if it continued thus, ¶ e Du 
they did not ſce how it was poſſible to keep a good IF lim thi 
Underſtanding between the two Kingdoms: That e, he 
however if he would be pleaſed to ſend away the Bi Wh *ccepre 
ſhop of Dunkeld from his Court, and without troub- WW **rity 
ling himſelf with the Affairs of Scotland, leave to the Vith E. 
Regent and States the Care of governing the King: Duke « 
dom, a Truce might be concluded till the Embaſiy lerve F 
they ſhould ſend to him was ready. But that in Cale of Oo 
he would have no Truce, unleſs they expelled the Re: WM iche tt 
gent, they would endeavour to defend themſelves i Woidin 
The Queen the beſt manner they could. Kingde 
of Scot- ueen Margaret, to whom the King her Brother WM Preſent 


land's i had likewiſe wrote upon the ſame Account, ſent 3 
rer jo the | 


King her 
Brother. 


Herbert. 


Anſwer, ſharply expoſtulating with him for giving 
Ear to the Report concerning her and the Duke 0 


Alban; * 7: 
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the Dany. She freely owned that it was with her Con- 1522. 
In- ent and Advice, that the Duke had been recalled, 
Ma- adding, that if he had not been ſo unkind a Brother, 


ned he ſhould have had no occaſion to ſeek the Protection 

ng's of a Stranger. 

no- Henry could not expect any other Anſwer, ſince he Henry 
the was conſcious to himſelf that his Charge againſt the f-ds 

r to Regent of Scotland was only a far-fetched Pretenſe to 24 — 
ent complain indirectly of the King of France. He or- — 3 
Ad- dered however the Lord Dacres * to march into Scot- Scotland. 
the and with five Hundred Men, and proclaim on the 

they Borders, that if the Scots made not Peace with him 


put by ſuch a Time, it ſhould be to their Peril. But he 
the did not make good this Bravado. His ſole Aim was 
That to furniſh his Party in Scotland with a Pretenſe to re- 
inder ſuſe to ſerve the Regent, in Caſe he ſhould attempt 


vas 1 to make a Diverſion into England in Favour of France. 
icher And in this his Expectations were anſwered. In O#o- 
d not e following, the Regent of Scotland having raiſed 
hing, n Army to make an Inroad into England, was no 
ajeſty Wl ivoner come to the Borders, but many of the Lords 


tefend WM refuſed to attend him any farther, alledging that they 

ect, WI vere unwilling to engage the Kingdom in a War 

e who Wl ith England, without Neceſſity. The Oppoſition 

| thus, he Duke of Albany met with in his Army, making 

good bim think he ſhould be able to do nothing conſidera- 

That ble, he propoſed a Truce, which the Engliſh gladly 

he B. accepted. The Truth is, Henry's Aim was only to 

troub- territy the Scots with a Dread of the Iſſue of a War 

to the with England during the Minority of their King. The The Regens 
King: Duke of Albany ſceing it was not in his Power to 89 Lace 

nbafly WM frve France as he deſired, went back about the End“ France. 
n Cale Nef Oober to Paris, in order to take freſh Meaſures 


he Re: ich the King. Thus Henry attained his Ends, in 

ves in WW woiding a Rupture with Scotland, as a War with that 
Kingdom could not but annoy him very much in his 

3rother breſent Circumſtances, | | 

ſent ai 

giving Mean 

Juke 0! 


Alban) Wn ? Warden of the Weſt-Marckes, Herb. : 
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n 1543. Mean while Francis I. having had ſome Intelligence 
ranci 


2 of what paſſed at Bruges between the Emperour and 
Henry to the Cardinal, and being deſirous to make Henry ſen- 
aid him a- ible how directly contrary to the League of London 
gainſt the his Proceedings were, ſent him Letters Patents infert. 
2 % Pub. ing the Article of the Treaty, whereby they were 
XIII. 764. bound to give one another mutual Aſſiſtance. Aſter 
Feb. 23. which he recited what the Emperour had done againſt 
him as well in Italy, as in Champagne and Flander;, 
and called upon him to perform the Treaty they 
Henry had ſolemnly ſworn to. Henry in Anſwer ſent an He, 
proclaims rald to proclaim War againſt him, alledging that he 
Hebert was obliged to it by the ſame Treaty of London, be- 
cauſe Francis had firſt attacked the Emperour, and 
moreover had broke his Word with reſpect to the 
Duke of Albany. Thus War was once more declared 
between France and England, upon very frivolous 
not to ſay unjuſt Accounts. But Wolſey had the knack 
of perſwading the King his Maſter to whatever be 

pleaſed. 
"4 Tax Henry having proclaimed War againſt France with- 
impoſed on out Cauſe, did not dare to call a Parliament in order 
England. to demand a Sub/idy. Indeed he could alledge nei. 
Herbert. ther any juſt Reaſon, nor any Neceſſity for * thr 
ing a War deſtructive to the Engliſb Merchants. Ne. 
vertheleſs Money muſt be had, and it was the Car- 
dinal's Buſineſs who had embarked him in the War, 
to ſee to that. The Expedient he thought moſt pro- 
er was, to order the Sheriffs to ſend a Liſt of the 
Wn of all above ſixteen Years Old, with an exact 
Account of what each Perſon was worth in Land, 
Stock, Moveables, and Money. This was fuch : 
Survey as was formerly taken in the Reign of Milli 
the Conqueror, and gave ſo great Cauſe of Complain 


to the Nation . This was followed by a * 
2 


* Stow gives an Account of this Survey from an Original War 
rant directed to the Conſtable of a Hundred, who was commun 
ed to charge the Conſtables of every Pariſh within the ſaid Hur 


dred to appear perſonally before certain Commiſioners, and to 7 
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who the Owner thereof; alſo what Strangers dwell there, and 
| what Buſineſs they follow; alſo the value and Subſtance of every 


do Religious or Spiritual Men, Which being certified, the King re- 
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Loan of the Tenth of his Lay-Subjects, and a Fourth 
of the Clergy, according to the true Value of their E- 
ſtates, beſides Twenty Thouſand Pounds which the 
King borrowed of the City of London in particular. 
Thus one Injuſtice commonly draws on another. 
The War was manifeſtly unjuſt, and it became more 
ſo by the ways and means made uſe of to maintain it. 
Theſe Kinds of involuntary Loans, which ſome Kings 
of England have now and then compelled their Sub- x 
jets to, are downright Violations of the Privileges of 
the People, and tend directly to arbitrary Power. 
If the King may oblige his Subjects to furniſh him 

with Money, when he ſhall think fit, though it be by 

way of Benevolence or Loan, one may be ſure he will 

ſeldom or perhaps never think himſelf obliged to call 

a Parliament. Ir 1s true, Henry was neither the firſt 

nor laſt that made uſe of this extraordinary Method to 

procure Money. But though he was fo fortunate as 

to receive no Prejudice by it, ſome of his Succeſſors 

who were pleaſed to imitate him therein, came nor 

off ſo well, 

This General Loan made a great Noiſe over all Murmur- 
the Kingdom. Every Body exclaimed openly againſt #25 4. 
the Cardinal, who was the Author of it. But he little 27. 
regarded the People's Clamours, becauſe he was ſup- 
ported by the King. However, though at firſt he 
had given Orders to exact theſe Loans with the ſame 


rigour 


with them the Names of all Perſons above ſixteen Year's Old- 
dwelling within the faid Hundred, and to enjoin them to repair to 
a certain Place aſſigned, with their Arms, and declare what their 
Names are, and to whom they belong, and who is Lord of every 
Town, or Hamlet, and who are Stewards, and who Parſons of 
the Town, and what their Benefice is worth, and who Owners of 
every Parcel of Land within the ſaid Precincts, and what is the 
yearly Value of every Man's Land, what Stock on the Lands, and 


Perſon above 16 Years of Age, alſo what Penſions go thence 


joyced, finding his Kingdom ſo wealthy (ſays Polydore Virgil.) See 


'0w's Ann. p. 515, This Warrant was dated at Brentwood, March 
2th 1722, Tg 
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rigour as if they had been a Tax impoſed by the Par. 
liament, he met with ſo many Obſtacles, that he wi 
afraid of raiſing in the Kingdom Commotions which 
he ſhould not be able to appeaſe when he pleaſe, 
Wherefore the Tax was levied with much greater Mo. 
deration than he had intended. And this cauſed the 
Cardinal to be ſo much out in his Reckoning, that the 
King was forced at laſt to have recourſe to the uſu] 
Method of a Parliament to maintain the War, as we 
ſhall ſee preſently. The London-Merchants were the 
noſt ſtrenuous Oppoſers of the levying this Tax 
They would have had them declare upon Oath the 
real Value of their Effects: but they refuſed to com. 
ply with great Reſolution, alledging, that it was not 

oſſible for them to give an exact Account of their 

fects, part whereot was in the Hands of their Cor. 
reſpondents in foreign Countries. At length by 4. 


greement, the King was pleaſed to accept of a Sun 


according to their own Calculation of themſelves. 
Cardinal Wolſey's Concern at his not ſucceeding i 
this Buſineſs according to his Wiſh, was nothing in 
compariſon of his Vexation at being diſappointed in 
another Affair which touched him more nearly, and 


rhe Papacy about which he had ſpared neither Money nor Pains 


| Manages 
ment of the 


I mean his Election to the Papa! Dignity, of which 
he thought himſelf ſure. Leo X dying in the Begin. 
ning of December laſt Year, the Moment his Obſequis 
were over, the Cardinals went into the Conclary, 


Conclave. where they were not a little puzzled about the Elec 
Guicciard. tion of a new Pope. Julio Cardinal de Medicis aipire 


to the Popedom, and had a great many Votes for 
him. But the Emperour's Party and ſome Cardin“ 
whom Wolſey had gained to his Side, openly oppolet 
the Election of Julio. Mean while, as one muſt have 
two Thirds of the Voices to be choſen Pope, if the 
Cardinal de Medicis had not enough for himſelf, I 


had however enough to exclude any other. And ths 
kept the Cardinals a good white in the 9 
oug 


* The Conclave is in the Vatican, where there is a long , 
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V 

By Though the Emperour had promiſed Wolſe) his In- 1522. 
e Fe creſt beforehand. he intended not to be as good as his 
which Word. His Deſign was to get Adrian Florentins 
eaſes Biſhop of Tortoſa, Native of Utrecht, and formerly 
r Mo. ls Preceptor, choſen, reckoning when he ſhould be 
d * Pope he would be entirely devoted to him. But this 
at c Matter was managed ſo dextrouſly and witha] ſo pri- 
uf Monty» that the Cardinals of his Party, without dif- 
* * covering their Intent, were ſatisfied with breaking the 
ere the WY Cardinal de Medicis's Meaſures, till an Opportunity 


hould offer to carry their Point. 


Tax, In the mean while, Yolſey left no Stone unturned. Herbert; 


* a. As he built all his Hopes upon the Emperour's In- 
com- | ne E 
yas wat tereſt, he writ to him, putting him in Mind of his 


f thei Promiſe, and repreſenting how much it would be for 
his Advantage to have a Pope devoted ro him. At 


ir Cor. 

by vue ſame Time he ordered Pace who was then at Ve— 
| — nice 
es. 


ding nul of Cells, which are choſen by the Cardinals by Lot. The Fu- 
hing nend of the deceaſed Pope laſting nine Days, on the tenth each 
. Cardinal goes to his Cell, and are ſhut up in the Conclave with one 
ated in NSerrant called a Conclaviſt, with each a Secretary and Gentleman 
7 and o attend them, carry their Meſſages and manage their Intrigues. 
r Pains, e Conclave is guarded by the Alilitia of the City, to prevent 
—_ their receiving any Letters; and the Diſhes of Meat (which are 
received in at a Window by the Conclaviſt) are ſearched by the 


; Begin- Maſter of the Ceremonies for the ſame Reaſon. The Cardinals 
bſequics net every Morning and Evening in the Chapel for a Scrutiny, 
clan, lich is done by writing their Suffrages in little Bz{lers done up in 
je Flee Folds, and ſealed with two Seals. In the firſt Fold, the Con- 


claviſt writes the Name of the Cardinal his Maſter votes for, be- 
Quſe the Cardinal's Hand would be known. In the ſecond the 
Cardinal writes his own Name; and on the outſide, the Conclaviſt 
Writes any Motto the Cardinal pleaſes, as Deo Volente, &c. by 
wich they know their own Billets when they are read, for the 


5 aſpired 
otes for 
Yardina 


oppolet Fold containing the Elector's Name is not opened till the Pope is 
uſt have ictoſen, and then he opens all to know who elected him. When 

if the de Biller, are ready, they put them, after a ſhort Prayer, into a 
elf, he Clalice upon the Altar, and appoint two of their Number to read 


tie Names of the Cardinals aloud, and keep Account of the Votes 
for each, And this they do till two Thirds of the Votes fall up- 
0 one Perſon ; and if they do not, the Billet, are all burnt. The 
Court of Rome conſiſts at preſent, of the Pope and 70 Cardinals, 
*. 50 Cardinal Prieſts, 14 Cardinal Deacons, and 6 Cardinal Bi- 
bebe, who are for the moſt Part of the Pope's Privy Council. See 
Hendorf's Introdugiion to the Hiſtory of Europe. 
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nice to repair out of Hand to Rome to do him all d. 
Service that lay in his Power, The Emperour vz 
at a great Loſs about Wolſey, He had promiſed u 
uſe all his Intereſt in his behalf, though nothing wg 
farther from his Thoughts. It was indeed his Intereſ 
to have a Pope at his Devotion. But he knew Card. 
nal Wolſey too well, to imagine ſuch a Pope vou 
be guided by his Counſels. It was neceſſary therefy 
in order not to loſe Wol/ey's Friendſhip, to cauſe 4 
drian to be choſen without the Emperour's appearing 
to have any Hand in the Election. As he had ng 
won that Miniſter to his Intereſt, but by the Promi 
of helping him to the Papacy, he muſt needs think 
that it he ſaw himſelf deceived, he would turn hi 
Guicciard. Maſter againſt him. Wherefore the Emperour key 
his Deſigns private, and was ſo faithfully ſerved n 
the Conclave that no one could dive into them, ne- 
ther had Adrian ever one Vote in the daily Scrutinie, 
Mean while he kept Cardinal Wolſey in ee and 
threw upon the Cardinal de Medicis's Faction the Ob. 
ſtacles which occurred in the Performance of his Pro- 
miſe. At Jaſt, when they that were in the Empe. 
rour's Secrets, and managed his Intrigues in the Con 
clave, were ſure of a ſufficient Number of Votes, one 
Day as the Cardinals were met to make a Scrutiny, 
ſome one of them propoſed Cardinal Adrian Biſhop d 
Tortoſa who was then in Spain. He enlarged upa 
the great Qualities of that Cardinal, and the Adva. 
tages which would accrue to the Church by his Pro 
motion. Whereupon they who were of the Pa 
voted one after another for Adrian as if they had bet 
inſpired with the ſame Mind, and perhaps without 
knowing one another's Deſign. So nicely had the B 
ſineſs been managed. The reſt that were not in tht 
Secret ſeeing two Thirds of the Voices were for Adrian, 


1522, 


voted for the ſame Perſon, for fear a fruitleſs Opp 

Adrian VI fition might turn to their Prejudice. Thus the E. 

lection was made with unanimous Conſent, and paſſed 

for a miraculous 3 of the Holy Ghoſt. It 
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that the Emperour had no Hand in Adrian's Election, 1522. 
fince the Caſe was ſo plain. The new Pope who 

took the Name of Adrian VI, had been his Preceptor, 

and upon his Recommendation was made Cardinal, 

and was now Regent in Spain, Beſides, there is no 
likelihood that the Cardinals would have thought of 
chuſing a Barbarian, for that's the honourable Ap- 
pellation the Jalians beſtow on thoſe that are not of 

their Nation, it the Election had not been managed 

by the Emperour. But however, Yol/-y took no no- yy, 
tice of the Matter whether he waited for an Oppor- hides his 
wnity to be publickly revenged, or whether he keſene- 
thought it his beſt way to keep fair with the Empe- 7***: 
rour againſt another Vacancy. The Truth is, it was 


manifeſt enough there would be one before it was 
long, the new Pope being Old and very Infirm. A- 
drian VI was elected in January 1522, but it was the 
middle of the Year firſt before he came to Rome. 

The Emperour having made a Pope at his Devoti- The Empe- 
on, and ſettled his Affairs in Flanders and Germany, rour ſets 
reſolved to return to Spain, where his Preſence was ne- yoo Jr Fo 
ceſſary. But as he had Cauſe to fear ſome Change at — by 
the Court of England, on account of what had paſſed England. 
n the late Conclave, he thought proper to viſit Henry Herbert. 
n his way thither. This Viſit was neceſſary as well 
n order to confirm with that Prince the Articles 
agreed upon at Bruges, as to try to preſerve Cardi- 
nal F/olſey's Friendſhip, without which he could not 
expect the King's. He landed on the 26th of May He is re- 
at Dover, where the Cardinal was gone to wait his _ De 
Arrival with a magnificent Train, and Henry came — 
timielf two Days after. From thence he conducted 
tie Emperour to Greenwich, and then to London, 
here he was received with all the Honour and Re- 
ſpect uſual on ſuch Occaſions. The Cardinal Legate 
forgot not to ſhow his Grandeur by ſaying High Majs 
before the two Monarchs, aſſiſted by ſeveral Biſhops 
und ſerved by Dukes. As he had taken a Reſolution 
to hide his 3 the Emperour had all the 


Kafon in the World to be ſatisfied with his Recepti- 


no, 
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1522. on, and found a ready Compliance with every Thin T 
Heis made he propoſed. After ſome {tay at London, the King Crov 
Knight of invited him to go to Wind/or, where he was inſtalled M Em 
#heGarer. If the Order of the Garter, into which his Brother MW Evol: 

Ferdinand alſo had been admitted on the 23d of A. Tl 
pril laſt *. Which done, the two Monarchs receiv. I ed by 
ed the Sacrament together, and ſwore to the Treaty N pay! 
of Bruges. Lila 


He ſions The Preamble of the Treaty ran, that the Empe. Empe 
with Hen rour and King of France had referred their Difference; MI Part. 
2 — of to the Arbitration of the King of England, who had Th 
Bruges. ſent the Cardinal of Jork to Calais to decide them: Th 
That in theſe Conferences it was long debated; which ſhoulc 

of the two Monarchs firſt began the War; and after King 

mature Deliberation, the Cardinal declared that it Forty 

was the King of France, as well by Means of R. Th. 

bert de la Mark, as by invading Navarre: That MW vitho! 
therefore, the King of England found himſelf obliged Tha 


by the Treaty of London, to affift the Prince attack. they f 
ed againſt the Aggreſſor. That moreover, he had IM Rig 
himſelf Cauſe to complain of the King of France, for MW fhould 
having broke his Word in ſending back the Duke of uit of 
Albany to Scotland, and for having diſcontinued the Tha 
Payments of the Sums due to him. Upon all thele Hollan. 
Accounts, Charles and Henry looking upon themſelves Emper 
to be free and clear from all Kinds of Engagement if the! 
with the King of France, had reſolved to make a ſtric made v 
Alliance together, and to ſeal it with a Marriage wo M. 
between the Emperour and the Princeſs Mary, Heir Thai 
ry's Daughter, upon the following Terms. Of thele the Ca, 
Terms I ſhall recite ſuch only as may be of Service * 
the 


to the Sequel of the Hiſtorv. Thoſe relating to tit 


Marriage were to this Effect : That 


the co 


"Article; That the Emperour ſhould eſpouſe { by Proz Ji © 

of the Mary, Daughter to Henry, as ſoon as ſhe ſhould be 

Treaty. Twelve Years old. 4 
at 


Tha | 
the Le 


he acce 


, Thirt 


On St. George's Day, and had the Order and Habits ſent h Vo 


to Noremberg. He was afterwards Emperour, 
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That her Dowry ſhould be four Hundred Thouſand 
Crowns, out of which ſhould be deducted what the 
Emperour Maximilian had borrowed of the King of 
England. . 

That in caſe the Marriage ſhould not be accompliſh- 
ed by the Emperour's Fault, he obliged himſelf to 
pay Four Hundred Thouſand Crowns to the King of 
Eneland, who bound himſelf in the ſame Sum to the 
Emperour, 1n caſe the Marriage was hindered on his 
Part. 

The Terms of the League were ; 

That before the End of May 1524, the Emperour 
ſhould enter France on the Side of Spain, and the 
King of England in Picardy, each with an Army of 
Forty Thouſand * Foot and Ten Thouſand Hoz/e. 

That they ſhould make neither Peace nor Truce 
without the Conſent of both. 

That if any Places ſhould be conquered upon France, 
they ſhould be given to him of the Allies, who had 
a Right to them, and to prevent all Diſputes, each 
ſhould declare what he claimed as his own before the 
iſt of May 1524. 

That if the King of England intended to ſubdue 
Kotland, or reduce Ireland to due Obedience, or the 
Emperour had a mind to recover CG fes or Friſeland ; 
if the Scots invaded England, or the Duke of Gueldres 
made War upon the Emperour, in all theſe Cafes the 
two Monarchs ſhould be bound to aid each other. 

That they ſubmitted to the ſpiritual Juriſdiction of 
the Cardinal of York as Legate, and required him to 
pronounce the Sentence of Excommunication againſt him 
of the Two that ſhould firſt violate the Treaty. 

That the Treaty ſhould be kept private, ſo that 
the common Enemy might have no knowledge of 
It 

That the Pope ſhould be entreated to enter into 
the League as a Principal, and held as ſuch, provided 


he accepted ĩt within three Months. 


* Thirty-Thouſand or more. Herbert, p. 48. 


Vor. VII. 2 That 
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1522. That the Venetians ſhould be admitted likewiſe, on Fr 


provided they renouyced their Alliance with France, retur! 
That the two Monarchs ſhould uſe their utmoſt Ii 
Endeavours to perſuade the 52/5 to forſake the French, which 
or at leaſt to ſtand neuter. of L 
very 


The ſame Day the Treaty was figned, the Empe. Foren 
rour ſigned alſo Letters-Patents, obliging himſelf u cf th 


pay to Henry whatever was due to him from Francis in ©!) 
cate Francis, on account of the preſent League, ſhould Kome 
refuſe to continue the Payments he was bound to. great. 


The Em- But Cardinal Wolſey had not ſtayed to do his own WM but. 
zerour's Buſinels till the King's Affairs were finiſhed. Since while 
Pew? ©” on the 8th of June the Emperour bound himſelf by Lond 
AR. Pub. Leiters-Patents, to pay him the Penſion of Twelve Ador1 
XIII. 769. Thoufand Livres, which the King of France gave ter L. 
June 8. him for the Biſhoprick of Tourna y. Juſt before he Swiſs, 
Fa 12 had obliged himſelf to pay him a Penſion of TVo let h 
„ Thouſand Five Hundred Ducats, till he had aſſigned the E 
him the like Penſion upon the vacant Churches of that | 
Spain, in the room of that he received out of the and t 
Biſhoprick of Badajos, which the Emperour wanted Proj 
Henry to free from that Incumbrance. But the Emperour' 
lende him Bounty to Cardinal Wolſey was amply made up by 
_ round Sum lent him by the King before his Depar: 
Guicciard. ture. 
Herbert. During the Emperour's Stay in England, which 
* was about five Weeks, he ſo won the Hearts of th 
„ales the whole Court by his Civilities, Careſſes and Preſents 
Earle, that he was almoſt fure of leaving none but Friend 
_y we about the King. He gained the Good-will of the 


7% flees, Engliſh chiefly by conſtituting the Earl of Surry Ad. 
Herbert. miral of his Fleet“. The Commiſſion was drawn up 


went 
afra ic 
try 8 
fortif 
Colon 
could 
no In 
but | 
Mon 


whilft the Emperour was at London, before his Jour ay" 
ney to Windſor, As he was to make ſome longer Stay 5 F 
in England, the Earl of Surry taking with him both rm 
the Eugliſb and Flemicb Fleets, made two Deſcents up ar 
ON 

* $c 


Lord Herbert has inſerted the Patent, as well for the kur 
neſs as Honour of the Perſon, P. . Comp, Hiſt. Vol II. 
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ewiſe, on France, and carried off a rich Booty. Then he 152297 

-ance returned and convoyed the Emperour to Spain. 

Itmoſ I muſt now briefly relate the Iſſue of the Wars Affairs of 

Trench, which were carrying on in divers Places. The Death Italy. 
of Leo X put the Affairs of the Allies in Tal) in a ee 
very ill Situation. The Troops of the Church and of De e 

Emne. Forence quitted the Army immediately, upon News 

ſelf to of the Pope's Death. Beſides that, Proſper Colonna 

cis, in receiving no more Supplies of Money cither from 

ſhoud MW £5717 or the Emperour, was forc'd to disband the 

| to. greateſt Part of his remaining Troops, and to kee 


is own WI but Juſt enough for the Defence of Milan. Mean 

Since while the Emperour ordered a Levy of Six Thouſand 
ſelf by Landſquenets *, which Francijco Sor xa, and Hieronimo 
Twelve Aborno a Genoeſe were to lead into Italy. Shortly af- 
e cave il ver Lautrec receiv'd a Supply of Sixteen Thouſand 79ue of the 
ſore be Swiſs, which made him ſtronger than the Allies, and Campain 
f Two vet he could not hinder the Land/quenets from joining of * in 
affigned the Emperour's Army. He had nothing to do after 1 
ache that but to try to bring the Imperialiſts to a Battle, 
of the and to that purpoſe he went and beſieged Pavia; but 
wanted WI Peper Colonna found means to throw Succours into 
perour' the Place without running any hazard. Whereupon 
up by 1 Lautrec deſpairing of Succeſs, raiſed the Siege, and 

Depar vent and encamped at Monza; and Colonna, who was 
afraid for Milan, poſted himſelf at Bicocca, a Coun- 


which © Seat with a large Park, capable of being eaſily 
5 of ur bortifeed and ſurrounded with a deep Ditch. Here 
Preſents, C9onna intrenched him ſelf in ſuch a Manner, that he 
Friend could not be attacked without Raſhneſs. Lautrec had 
1 of tte no Inclination to attack the Imperialiſts thus poſted; 
ry A. but he could not poſſibly help it. His Scoiß wanted 
rawn uh E=. and he had none to give them; Louiſa of 
his Jout. I ), the King's Mother, having put to other Uſes 7, gig 
ger Stay the Four Hundred Thouſand Crown deſigned for the in rhe 
im bob Army in Italy. Mean while the Soi preſſed that Ge- French 
cents up "£721 either to give them Money, or lead them to 22 as 
battle, elſe they were reſolved to return home. This = ro 
fight, 
- the Rate So German Foot-Soldiers were called former] 7 : 
lt. Q 2 Put 
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put him at length upon affaulting the Camp at Bt. 
| cocca, where he was beat back with great Loſs; after 
is defeated de Soil ring hi (bras 

at Bicoc- Which, the Smiſs quitting him, he was conſtrained to 
ca. repaſs the Mountains, not being in Condition tg 
He return, withſtand the Imperialiſts. Preſently after Colon 
50 France: became Maſter of Genoa. This rich City being taker 


Colonna - \ ; , Ag 
tales Ge- by Surprize, whilſt a Capitulation was negotiating, 
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1522. 
Lautrec 


noa. was miſerably plundered. In ſhort, Francis had no- 
Bizan. thing left in Italy but the Caſtles of Milan and Cre. 
mona, and even they were very cloſely blocked up, 
; In other Parts where the War was carrying on du- 
The Spa- Nah . 
niards Ting this Campain, France came off much better. Af. 
raiſe the ter Admiral Bonnivet took Fontarabia, the Spamard; 
Siege of inveſted that Place, and were continuing the Siege 
— without being able to bring it to a good Iſſue. At 
Mezerai. laſt Marſhal de Chabares being ſent into Bearn to take 
the Command of the French Army, in the room & 
Marſhal de Chalillon who died, raiſed the Siege, and 
appointed one Frauget Governour of Fontarabia, who 
afterwards behaved very ill. 
The Impe- In Picardy and Champagne, the Imperialiſts and 


rialiſts and Engliſb having joined Forces, did nothing of any Mo. 
Engliſh de ment. The two Armies, commanded by the Count 


= ff de Bure for the Emperour, and the Farl of Surry for 

Picardy. the King of England, were ſo much ſtronger than 

2 the Armies of FVauce, that the Duke of Yengome who 
CZCTAL. 


commanded in Picardy was not able to look them i 
the Face. Wherefore having firſt furniſhed rhe Towns 
with Stores, he contented himſelf with annoying them 
with a ſmall Body which kept cloſe to them continu- 
ally. In September the two Generals befieged Heſamn, 
Bur after having ſat down five or ſix Weeks before 
the Town, tlicy were forced to retire. From thence 
they marched to Dourlens, and finding the Place de- 
ſerted, and the Gates pulled down, ſer fire to it. Af 
ter that, having a mind to approach Corbie in Oo, 
the Foulneſs of the Weather, and the Care the 
French had taken for the Defence of the Place, hit- 


dered them from undertaking the Siege. When 
zhe 
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the Imperialiſts retired into Arlois, and the Engliſh re- 
turned Home. 

Thus all the Attempts of the Emperour and King of Francis's 
England would have done Francis no great Hurt this 1 een des 
Campaign, if himſelf had not been the Cauſe of his ill autre 
Succeſs in [taly, by neglecting to find the 5tvi/5 Mo- without 
ney. Indeed, if Lautrec had not been forced to at- Money. 
tack the Imperialiſts at Bicocca, in all likelihood he 
would have become Maſter of Milan before the End 
of the Campaign. Charles V perceived then, that in The Em- 
order to gain any conſiderable Advantages upon France; perour ca- 
much greater Efforts muſt be uſed, and for that reaſon 2 
he continued to careſs Cardinal Molſey, that he might very much 
make ſure of the King his Maſter's Aſſiſtance. We AR. Pub. 
find in the Colleftion of the Publick Ait, a Letter of his Nl. 75. 
to the Cardinal, full of obliging Expreſſions, plainly ““ 
denoting the Need he ſtood in of him. I return you 
Thanks, ſaid he to him, for the good Affection you have 
always ſhown me, deſiring you to continue it, as I firmly 
believe you will, for you are ſenſible that I place my whole 
Truſt and Confidence in you. Again, 1 entreat you to 
give the ſame Credit to my ſaid Ambaſſadors as to my ſelf, 
and to ſhow your ſelf, on this Occaſion, as I take you to 
be, my good and faithful Friend, for I ſhall have a grate- 
fur Remembrance of it. 

The extraordinary Method the Cardinal had uſed ro 1524. 
niſe Money, having been very difagreeable to the The Car- 
Engliſh, he judged it would be better to proceed for ee 
the future in the uſual Way: and therefore the King che Clergy 
lummoned a Parliament to be held on the 15th of 2 Subſidy 
April 1523. The Convocation meeting at the ſame 7! ws 
Time according to Cuſtom, the Cardinal reſolved to * 


ſtabliſh a good Precedent in favour of the King, by 
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I522, 


fxacting from the Clergy a conſiderable Subſidy. His 


haracter of Legate gave him ſuch an Intereſt with 
hat Body, that he was almoſt ſure of obtaining what- 
ver he was pleaſed to demand. But to make the 
ay the ſmoother, he found means to remove at a Diſ- 
ance on divers Pretences, ſome of thoſe from whom 


de was afraid of meeting Oppoſition, and others he 


23 Bained 
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gained by Promiſes or Threats. Matters being thug 
ordered, he dernanded of the Clergy a Subſidy of one 
half of their annual Revenues, payable in five Years, 
Richard Fex Biſhop of Wincheſter, John Fiſher Biſhop 
of Rocheſter, and a Proctor of the inferior Clergy, one 
Philips, would have oppoſed this Exaction : but the 
Cardinal treated them in ſuch a Manner, as diſcouraged 
the reſt from backing them. So the Subſidy was 
granted, though the Clergy privately murmured, that 
the Pope's Lvgate who ought to ſupport their Rights, 
was the firſt to violate them. 
Hereceives The Buſineſs being thus ended with reſpect to the 
a Mortifi= Clergy, the Cardinal repaired to the Houſe of Commons, 
%%% Where he made a long Speech, endeavouring to ſhow 
1 the Neceſſity of the War the King had undertaken, 
mers, by aggravating the pretended Injuries he had ſuſtained 
from the King of France. He concluded with de- 
manding a Subſidy of the fifth Part of the Goods of 
every Lay-Subject, to be paid in four Years. Thi 
Demand cauſed warm Debates among the Commons, 
Several repreſented, that if the Kingdom was actually 
invaded, hardly could the King require ſuch a Sub/iay, 
much leſs therefore for a War taken in Hand unad- 
viſedly, and rather for the Intereſt of the Emperour 
than of Erg/and, However, as the Court-Party were 
very numerous in the Houſe, it was reſolved to grant 
the King a Subſidy which was but half as much a 
had been demanded. The Cardinal, who was uſed to 
carry all before him, was extremely offended at tit 
Oppoſition of the Commons. He went again to i 
Flouſe, and defired to know what they, who were 
gainſt the King's Demand, had to ſay, that he migit 
convince them of the Neceſſity there was to grant the 
Subſidy as the King required. But the Commons repl: 
ed by the Mouth of their Speaker, That it was th 
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Order of that Houſe to bear, and not to debate but ami 
themſelves. At this Reply the Cardinal withdrew, c 
tremely mortified, plainly perceiving he ſhould but 
greatly prejudice the King's Affairs, if he attempred 


io treat the Commons with the ſame Havughrtinels * 
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thus did the reſt of the World. His Sollicitation howe- 1523. 
one ¶ ver had ſome Effect, ſince ſomething more was added 

ears, to the Subſidy ®. 

ſhop Beſides this Money-Affair, which was properly the 4# of 
one only one for which the Parliament had been called, 4#14inder 

t the N nothing remarkable paſſed this Se/ion except an Act 34 * 


aged I of Attainder againſt the late Duke of Buckingham, who — 
was had been condemned by his Peers. As all the World ham. 
that I was ſatisfied that this Sentence had been procured by 
ights, N indirect and irregular Methods, and as the Cardinal 
was publickly accuſed of having ſacrificed that Lord 
to the ¶ to his Vengeance, he had the Intereſt to obtain this 
mon, , in order to take off the Blame which was thrown 
» ſhow upon him. But withal, the Parliament plainly ſhowed 


taken, that the AZ was paſſed purely out of Condeſcenſion, 

tained Mince another was paſſed to reſtore Henry Stafford Son 

th de. Nof the deceaſed, to his Eſtate and Honours *. A S!a- Th, xing 
ods of Ne was made alſo this Seſſion, impowering the King has Power 

This for his Life] to m_ all Attainders of High-Trea- “ ea 

mmons, Won, by his Letters Patents under the Great Seal. 22 
ctuahy WM Theſe were the firſt Attempts made in this Reign Characke- 
Subſidy, Neo render the King Maſter of the Debates in Parlia- / Wolley 
1 unad- ment. Cardinal Wolſey firſt ſet them on foot, and un- 


zperour Nfortunately for the Subjects, the King knew but too 
ty were rell how to improve the Inſtructions of his Miniſter. 
o grant Puch Favourites as he have but too much cauſe to 
nuch 4 {Wand in awe of the Parliament, and therefore they 
; uſed to 
1 at tn: “ At firſt every Man of 20. a Year was ro pay 2s. in the 
\ to ound; and from 201. downward to40 5. a Year, 1 5. in the Pound; 
— nd under 40. every Head of ſixteen Years old or more 44, in 
WO * Years. But afterwards by the liberal Motion of ſome, thoſe 
1e Might Bit 50 J. a Year and upwards were induced to give I s. more for 
-rant the ere Years to come, which at length being continued to the fourth 
Bs repli bear, and extended to thoſe who were worth 5 J. in Goods, was 
1 that could be obtained. Herb. p. 50. 


He was only reſtored in Blood, and not to Honours and Lands 


"ul ami; iowever, the King by Letters Patents bearing Date the 25th of 

rew, -W2'ember this Year, granted to him and Urſula his Wife, Daugh- 

081d but f of Sir Richard Pole by Margaret of Clarence, part of the Lands 
f the late Duke his Father, among which was the Caſtle and Ma- 

ttemp or of Stafford. Dugg. 

tineſs he 
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1523. ſtrive to the utmoſt of their Power to leſſen the Au- 
thority of the Houſes, by enlarging that of the Sove. 
reign who ſupports them. But their Labour is all in 
vain : very few of them fail of falling into the Hand; 
of that Authority they endeavour to deftroy. Wolſey 
is one of thoſe who have the moſt flagrantly abuſed 
their Credit, not only againſt the Nation's Intereſt but 
the King's too, which was much leſs dear to him than 
his own. He was never contented with Eſtates or 

Adrian Honours. On the 24th of March this Year he pro- 
give him cured for himſelf the Biſhoprick of Durham, one of 
in LK the richeſt in the Kingdom, in lieu of Bath and Mell, 
and pro- Which he was willing to reſign. TWO Months after 
lings his Adrian VI prolonged his Legateſhip for five Years, 
Legazeſhip. after the Term granted by Leo X ſhould be expired, 
3 = Thus Eſtates and Honours were inceſſantly heaped 
p. 795. upon his Head, without however any Thing being cr. 
Woiley pable of ſatisfying his Greedineſs. And indeed, he 
5 carried his Deſires much higher, ſeeing he all along 
ag mu: aſpired to the Papacy, Adrian's Age and Infirmities 
giving occaſion to think that his Pontificate would not 

laſt long. He ſtil] expected to be raiſed to that high 

Dignity by the Emperour's Means, and therefore 

Chriſtiern omitted nothing to preſerve his Favour. To thi 
I. of k doubtleſs muſt be aſcribed rhe honourable Reception 
ered Which was given this Year to Cbriſtiern King of Dr 
in Eng- mark and Sweden, who had married the Emperours 
land. Siſter. This Prince having rendered himſelf odious 
to his Subjects by his Cruelties, and being on that 

Score driven out of his Dominions, arrived in Eg 

about the middle of the Year with his Queen, and was 

received as a King unjuſtly oppreſſed, and not like 

one that had drawn his Misfortunes upon himſelf b 

Henry his Barbarities. Henry was not contented to do hin 
renews the all poſſible Honour, but moreover was pleaſed tot 
22 new with him the Treaty of Alliance between £4 


Chriſtiern. (44 and Denmark, juſt as if that Prince had ſtill bee 


Act. Pub. in Poſſeſſion of his Dominions. 
XIII. 795. . | 
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This was the Fruits of Cardinal Wolſey's Self- In- 


tereſted Counſels, who never regarded either Honour 
or Juſtice, when rhe Buſineſs in Hand was the gra- 
tifying his Paſſions. He expected every Thing from 
the Emperour, and therefore he laboured with all his 
Might to increaſe that Monarch's Power, that he 
might be the better able to pertorm his Promiſe. Ir 
was not the Cardinal's Fault that Franee was not ut- 
terly ruined. At leaſt he formed during this Year, 
together with the Emperour, Projects tending to the 
entire Diſſolution of that antient Monarchy. 

Though the Treaty of Bruges, which the Empe- 
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Project, 4- 


rour and Henry had ratified at Windſor, ran that they gainſt 


ſhould not enter France till 1524, an Opportunity 
which offered having made them take other Meaſures, 


France 
founded on 
t he Conſt a- 


they reſolved to begin their Expedition before the 2%½ of 


Time, and invade the King of France in three diffe- 
rent Places. The Emperour was to have a ſtrong 
Army on the Frontiers of Spain, in order to become 
Maſter of Fontarabia and Bayonne. Henry was to em- 
ploy his Forces in Picardy, jointly with thoſe of the 
Leto Countries, and the Conſtable of Bourbon, who 
had ſuffered himſelf to be bribed by the Emperour, 
or perhaps had offered it of his own accord, was to 
make an Inroad into Burgundy. As the Events of the 
tollowing Years, for the moſt Part turn upon that 
Prince's Diſguſt, it will be requiſite juſt to mention 
the Reaſons of it. . | 
The Duke of Bourbon, Prince of the Blood Royal 
of France, had received the Conſtable's Sword ever 
ſince the firſt Year of Francis I. He had all the Qua- 
lifications neceſſary for that High Poſt. Perhaps he 
had too much Merit, ſince if we may believe Mezerai. 
Louiſa of Savoy Mother to Francis wanted to have him 


for her Huſband. Bur as he feigned not to under- 


ſtand what ſhe deſired, he made her his irreconcilea- 
ble Enemy. From that Time, he perpetually receiv- 
ea Affronts from the King, over whom the Dutcheſs 
his Mother had too great an Aſcendent. The firſt 


mentioned in Hiſtory, was when in 1521 the King 


com- 


Bourbon's 


Rebellion. 


Cauſes of 


theConſta- 


ble's Diſ- 
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1523. commanding the Army in Perſon, gave the Conduct of miſſion 
the Vanguard to the Duke of Aenſon, contrary to ſame Pi 
the Prerogative annexed to the Office of Conſtable, for Kin 
But this was nothing in compariſon of another, which Allegia 
however is related in the Hiſtory of France, as ground- that the 

Niexerzi. ed only upon uncertain Reports. It was that the but onl 
King having let the Conſtable know he ſhould be Howev 
glad to marry him with the Dutcheſs his Mother, re- two Me 
ceived an Anſwer ſo injurious to the Dutcheſs, that quered 
he gave him a Box on the Ear, This Fact is not per. which f 
haps ſufficiently atteſted. But however, 1t 1s certain marry / 
that the Dutcheſs's Affection for the Conſtable turned Emanue, 
to Hatred. From thence forward he was no longer into the 
looked upon with a good Eye at Court, neither did to whor 
the King truit him any more with the Command of eight T 
his Armies. This was enough to put him very much Bowels 
out of Humour. But his Enemy not being ſatisfied Henry iu 
with theſe Mortifications, which ſeemed to her too Mean 
light a Revenge for Love deſpiſed, commenced a his Ener 
Suit againſt him, lay ing Claim to his whole Eſtate. recover 
The Cauſe was naturally to be tried by the Parlin- Comma 
ment of Paris: But the Dutcheſs put it into the paration 
Hands of the Chancellor, and ſome other Commiſſi- ſollicitec 
oners, her Creatures. Whereupon the Conſtable ſay amuſed | 

He enters that his Ruin was determined. So perceiving no way ly in Ita 

i2r9 En- to avoid fo fatal a Blow, his deſpair drove him to all his ] 
gagement, caſt himſelf into the Emperour's Arms. A Flemiſh fortune. 

=_— Lord was the Manager of this Negotiation, wherein and drea 
e the King of England interpoſed, as being equally con- nation, 
cerned with the Emperour to create Troubles in France, 

France. It is hard to know exactly when this Nego- On tl 

tiation began: but we find in the Collection of the with all 

Publick Acts of England, that the Treaty was in great Chriſtian 

forwardneſs the 17th of May 1523. We ſee there a ¶ no diffic 

* Commiſſion of Henry's to Richard Sampſon and Rich- the Tur 

. . 0 

Ad. pub. ard ferningbam, to treat with the Duke of Bourbon Genius 

XIII. 794.74) in order to draw him into the League, This Com- Predece 

| | miſſion Went to 
it, inſt 
bperour 


ca The Name of Bourbon is in Blank, but it is certain that it 
is the Conſt able which is there meant, 
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miſſion empowered the Envoys alſo to receive of the 
ame Prince a Promiſe or Engagement to own Henry 
for King of France, .to do him Homage and ſwear 
Allegiance to him. It cannor be inferred from hence, 
that the Conſtable entered into any ſuch Engagement, 
but only that Henry intended to perſwade him to it. 
However the Treaty which the Duke made with the 
wo Monarchs ran, That after they ſhould have con- 
uered France, he ſhould have for his Part, Provence, 
which ſhould be erected into a Kingdom, and ſhould 
marry Leonora the Emperour's Siſter, Relict of Don 
Emanuel King of Portugal. The Duke was to bring 
into the Field an Army of his Friends and Vaſſals, 
to whom the Emperour promiſed to join ſeven or 
eight Thouſand Men. This Army was to act in the 
Bowels of the Kingdom, whilſt the Emperour and 
Henry invaded Bearn and Picardy. 


Mean while Francis I, ignorant of the Deſigns of Francis 


his Enemies, was wholly taken up with preparing to — 5 ts 


recover the Dutchy of Milan, where he intended to 
Command his Army in Perſon. He haſtened his Pre- 
parations the more, becauſe the Venetians were ſtrongly 
ollicited to ſide with his Enemies, on pretenſe that he 
amuſed them with the vain Hopes of ſeeing him ſpeedi- 
ly in Italy with a powerful Army. But notwithſtanding 
all his haſte, it was not poſſible to avoid that Mis- 


fortune. The Venetians ſeeing no French Army come, TheVene« 


ng to be expoſed to the Emperour's Indig- tlans de- 
Clare a- 
gainſt him. 
On the other Hand, Pope Adrian VI, laboured Adrian 
ſuffers 
himſelf to 
be decerved 
by the E- 
But as he was of mean Parts, and of a zemies of 
France. 
Guicciard 


and dreadi 


nation, entered at length into the League againſt 
France, about the End of the Month of 7uly. 


wich all his Power to procure a Truce between tlie 
Chriſtian Princes, fancying after that there would be 
no difficulty to unite them together in a War againſt 
the Turks. 
Genius very different from Leo X, and Julius II his 
Predeceſſors, inſtead of making the Princes ſubſervi- 
ent to his Deſigns, he was himſelf without knowing 
t inſtrumental to thoſe of other Men. The Em- 


Pperour gave him to underſtand that he was for a 


Truce 


Italy, 
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Truce with all his Heart; but that it muſt be a long 
one to reap that Benefit from it which was intended 
He thereby laid an inſurmountable Obſtacle in the 
way, becauſe the King of France being lately diſpof. 
ſcfied of the Dutchy of Milan, would never hearken 
to a long Truce, which would afford his Enemies 
Time to ſecure their Conqueſt. That Monarch's Op. 
poſition gave the Emperour and King of England 
Handle to perſwade the Pope to go one Step farther, 
by hinting to him, that after the Example of ſome 
of his Predeceſſors, he ſhould exert his Power Apoſts. 
lick, which no Chriſtian Prince would preſume dired. 
He ein, ly to ſtand againſt. Pleaſed with theſe Hopes, 4. 
3 4 publiſhed a Bull dated the 3oth of April, en- 
Trxce a- Joining by virtue of the Power committed to him by 
wong Chri- God, a three Years Truce between all Chriſtian Prin. 


N Fin ces under Pain of Excommunication and Interdi?, 1 


Act. Pub. gainſt ſuch as refuſed to comply. But the King of 


XIII 790 France making a Jeſt of ſuch a Truce, went on with 


"x tho his Preparations for the Milan Expedition, and order- 
© ed his Troops to march towards the Borders of Ita 
Francis Then the Pope was given to underſtand, that Fra! 


reiect, it. alone, by his Non- compliance and Obſlinacy, hinder- 

ed the Chriſtians from joining their Forces againſt the 
The Pepe Turk. By theſe underhand Practices the good Pop: 
jens with was brought by Degrees to conclude a League u 
7% Eke gainſt France with the Emperour, the King of Eng- 


_ land, Ferdinand Archduke of Auſtria, the Emperour's 
Brother, the Duke of Milan, the Genoeſe, and the 
Florentines. This League was ſigned the 3d 0 
Auguſt, a few Days after the Venetians had defertel 
France. | | 

Francis i Italy ſeemed by this League to be ſecure from a 


in duc d by Invaſions. 


ed care- 


levels of that he neglected to take neceſſary Meaſures for the 
Defenſe of that Dutchy. Mean while Francis purſue! 


his Enes 


ies 2 his Project, eſpecially as he heard there was no Pre. 
we 3 parations in Hand at Milan. The Emperour ſeemed 
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And indeed, Proſper Colonna, who com- 
the ect. manded in Milan, ſo little expected to be attacked, 


wholly to neglect the Defenſe of that State, on pr 
pole 
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oſe to draw Francis into Italy, reckoning that his 
Abſence would further the Deſigns of the Duke of 
Bourbon. Tis ſaid alſo that to induce Francis to leave 
his Kingdom, Henry had cauſed him to be privately 
told, that he had nothing to fear that Year on account 
of Picardy, 

Affairs being in this Poſture, | 
Lyons in order to paſs into Haly. In the mean while, 


i ſhould be employed in the War with Milan. On 
the other Side, the Count de Bure, his General in 
Flanders, remained quiet, waiting to join the Eng/i/h, 
who the better to deceive the King of France, were 
not to land at Calais till the End of September. In 
ſhort, the Emperour ordered eight Thouſand Land;- 
ſuenets to march in ſmall Diviſions into French Comte, 
who were to join the Duke of Bourbon as ſoon as he 
ſhould be ready. Upon that Prince's Rebellion the 
Allies built all their Hopes, imagining that Francis 
being in Italy, France invaded thus unawares in ſo 
many Places at once, would make no great Refiitance. 
Their Expectations were the better grounded, as 
francis having no Intelligence of the Duke of Baur 
bons Plots, had no Troops at all in Burgundy, but 
few in Guienne and Bearn, and as Picardy was in an ill 
date of Defenſe. 

Mean while the Conſtable pretended Sickneſs at Mou- 
ns, that he might not be obliged to attend the 
King. But it happened that whilſt Francis was on 


here he told the Duke, who ſtill feigned to be Sick, 
Mat had been diſcovered to him. 


0 is 'Propoſals : That he deſigned to inform his 


Francis ſet out for He ſets out 
for Lyons. 
Bellay. 
the Emperour was getting ready an Army in Spain, Mezerai. 
to beſiege Fontarabia and Bayonne, But this Army was Project of 


raiſed very ſlowly, becauſe it was not to act till Fran- te Alves: 


The Con- 
ſtable 
feigns 
Sickneſs at 
the Road to Lyons, he was informed by two of the Moulins. 


. . he K1 
onſtable's Servants, that their Maſter held private rag Sx. 
orreſpondence with the Emperour. Surpriſed at the of che Con- 
News, he turned out of his way to go to Moulins, _ 3k 
e goes (0 


Moulins. 
'The Duke free- The Con» 


owned that the Emperour had ſounded him by the falle 


Kount de Ræulx; but that he would never hearken 9% he 
was ſound- 
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' orders bim ſtable ſaid, or whether he thought he could not ſo 
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1524 Majeſty of it, but being prevented by his IIlneſs from 
coming to Court, he durſt not truſt any Perſon with 
The King the Secret. Whether the King believed what the Con. 


to come to well apprehend him in his own Territories, he waz 


Lyons. contented with ordering him to follow him to Lyon. 
The Duke ſet out indeed as if he intended to folloy 
the King, being carried in a Litter on pretenſe of his 
Diſtemper, and travelling by very eaſy Days Jour. 

He flies nies. But upon notice that two of his Confident; 

into Ger- were arreſted at Court, he privately withdrew from 

many. his Attendants, and taking only Pomperan one of his 
Gentlemen with him, he made his Eſcape through 
By-ways, and ſafely arrived in Germany. 

The king The C onſtable's Flight having made the King ſen- 

ay, in ſible that there was ſome grand Plot in France, which 

France was to be put in Execution during his Abſence, he 

— gave over his Deſign of going into Trtaly, and con- 

vet ro tented himſelf with ſending thither his Army under 

Italy. the Command of Admiral Bonnivet, who paſſed the 


Mezerai. Alps about the End of Auguſt, or beginning of ,. 
The Waris tember. Much about the ſame Time the Emperour 
begun in drew together his Army in Spain, the Landſquene 
F arrived in Franche-comte, and the Engliſh landed at Ci 
lais in order to act in Picardy, in Conjunction wt 

the Flemings, It will be abſolutely neceſſary brief 

to relate what paſſed during this Campain in the 

four ſeveral Places. 
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Campain The Caſtle of Milan, where Lautrec had left a G.. being ſt 
in Italy riſon, ſurrendered the 14th of April. So the Hrn © Inn 
cnn had no Place of Importance in the Milaneſe, exe aravaII 
the Caſtle of Cremona, which too was ſo cloſely bh Man, 2 
ed up, that there was no likelihood of its holding ul: his M. 
long. On the other Hand, as France could expect iter hay 
farther Aſſiſtance from the Venetians, and as all lf November 
reſt of Italy was joined in a League againſt her, 7. 
per Colonna who commanded in Milan, made nt 
queſtion but the King would deſiſt from his Deſign" , 5 
carrying War into the Milaneſe. For that Reuge meek, 
he had neglected to repair the Fortifications of eich "oy, 


Capi Opport, 
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Capital City, which were in a bad Condition, the 
Ramparts being tumbled down in ſeveral Places. 
However upon Advice that Admiral Bonnivet was 
going to paſs the Alps, he drew together all his For- 
ces to try to defend the Pals of the 7% u; bur he 


. came too late. The French had made ſuch ſpeed, that 
ne was forced to retire to Milan in the utmoſt Difor- 
hö Jer. Nay, he had reſolved to abandon that City, 
ur- 


if by a Negligence not to be accounted for, they had 
not given him ſome Days Time to repair the Works. 
He had but fifteen Thouſand Men with which he could 
not expect to defend againſt an Army of above forty 


Thouſand, ſo * a City, which alſo was open in 
ſeveral Places. 


om 
by 
ugh 


0 evertheleſs as he had learnt by long 
15 Experience, that one muſt not always reckon that 
1 the Enemies will do what is moſt for their Advan- 
, he 


tage, he never ceaſed repairing the Places which want- 


cor ed it moſt, deeming he could but withdraw at laſt, 
under en Cafe the French uſed all the Expedition they ſhould 
- » have done. If Bonnivet had marched directly to Mi- 


ay without ſtopping, he would have found the Gates 


00" open. But after he had taken Mvarra and Vigerano, 
me and paſſed the Teſin without Oppoſition, he prepoſte- 
at C.- 


rouſly imagined that a few Days would ſignify no- 
thing. So having loſt to no purpoſe four or five Days, 
he gave the Emperour's General Time to put Milan 
n a Poſture of Defenſe *. Ar laſt, approaching the 
City when it was too late, he found it incapable of 
being ſtormed, by the good Management of Colonna. 
Whereupon he reſolved to go and encamp at Chi- 


1 with 
briefly 
n the 


4 Gu 


Fred 


is. vavalla, in hopes of cutting off the Proviſions of 
7 b A Milan, and of having by that Means the Imperialiſts 
_ at his Mercy. But he took his Meaſures ſo ill, that 
X 0 


ater having perſiſted in his Deſign till the End of 
M vember, he was forced himſelf to remove at a Di- 


{tance 


all te 
Cl 7 ſv 
nade 0 
Deſign 
| Realo 
ns of 1 

Caplt 


Lord Herbert ſays, Galeazzo Vifcount of Milan, meeting him 
lan deſiring him to ſtay till he had raiſed a Tumult in the City 


5. ich he aſſuted him of in two or three Days) made Bonn loſe 
© Opportunity. p. 59. 
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Campain 
in Bearn. 


trec relying upon Frauget's Bravery and Experience, 
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ſtance from Milan for want of Proviſions, All he 
did during that Time was to relieve the Caſtle of Cy. 
mona, Which was reduced to the laſt Extremities, 
Such was the Iſſue of Bonnivel's Campain, which 
might have been more glorious for him, and more 
advantagious for the King his Maſter, had he been 
wiſe enough to take juſter Meaſures, and to make the 
beſt of his Superiority. Colonna died ſhortly after, 
and Lanoy Viceroy of Naples, took the Command of The] 
the Imperial Army. The Seaſon was fo far ad. Wl and Ch, 
vanced, that nothing remarkable paſſed in thoſe Parts WW Bourbor' 
till the End of the Year, when the Duke of Boum WM mary, t. 
come and took the Command of the Emperor's WW who, wi 
Troops, not without Lanoy's great Diſguſt, who did Ml fand L. 
not care to give up his Poſt to a Foreigner. bourbon. 

I have alrcady ſaid that the Allies were reſolved BM pointed | 
not to invade France till September, becauſe it was to WM however 
be preſumed that the King would be then employed BF preſently 
in J/taly, For this Reaſon it was the Beginning of WW made no 
that Month firſt before the Emperour drew together WW Who co: 
his Army in Spain. Lautrec who commanded in Gu- Wi fur /temb: 
enne, having notice that the Spaniards were drawing ef the C 
together, haſtened to the Frontiers in order to pro 
vide for the Defenſe of Ba youne and Fontarabia, which 
were the Places moſt in Danger. Frauget an Office 
of note, was Governour of the laſt, having been let 


there the Year before by Marſhal de Chabanes. Lt 


Book 

Siege v 
ſudden] 
which / 
He was 
Conſequ 
did not | 
of his P 


left him in the ſame Poſt, after having reinforced tis 
Garriſon and laid in ſome warlike Stores. Whi 
done, he did not queſtion but the Place would be * 
ble to hold out a long Siege. Theſe Precautions be 
ing taken with regard to Fontarabia, he repaired i 
Bayonne, He was no ſooner come there, but it 
Sraniſh Army appeared before the Walls, ſupport 
by a Fleet, which threw the Inhabitants into great C 
ſternation, the Town being weak towards the S 
But Lavtrec managed ſo well that the Spaniards mill 
their Aim, though they expected ro carry the Plat 


at the firſt Aſſault. Perceiving therefore chat Ll 
| les 
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; "of 
Siege was like to take them up a long while, they oy $3 nn 
ſuddenly raiſed it and went and inveſted Fontarabia, . 14 9 
which Frauget baſely yielded up in a very few Days *. dme la- 
He was very near loſing his Head for a Fault of that fers of +} . 


Conſequence. But if he came off with his Life, he Fontara- 


G not ſo with his Honour, being publickly deprived bi. 4/1 
his Nobility. 1 
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The Emperour had not ſo good Succeſs in Burgundy Campain | 
and Champagne. Lamotbe of Noyers, the Duke of in Cham: ũ 8 
Bourbon's Officer, was gone ſometime ſince to Germa- Balla i 1 
nany, to conduct into Burgundy Count de Furſtemberg, 1 | 
who, with a Body of between Seven and Eight Thou- | 1 
and Land/quenets, was to join there the Duke of N. 
Bourbon. Though this Project ſeemed to be diſap- We. 
pointed by the Duke's Flight, Count de Furmſtemberg * 
however entered Champagne with his Army. He took 0 
preſently Coiffy and Monteclair, ſmall Places which | 
made no great Reſiſtance. But the Duke of Guiſe, 5 
who commanded in that Province, knowing that 3 
Fulſtemberg had no Cavalry, aſſembled all the Nobles 
of the Country, and forming ſome Squadrons of 
Horſe, he kept cloſe at the Heels of the Germans. 
Fuſtemberg, finding himſelf too weak in the Middle of Furſtem- 
the Enemy*s Country, and having no Horſe to oppoſe berg de- 
againſt thoſe of the Duke of Gui/e, reſolved to retire 2 by 
nto Lorrain. He could not however make good his of Guile, 
Retreat without receiving a terrible Blow near Neuf- | 
bitel, where the Duke of Gui/e defeated the beſt Part 
of his Troops. 

Whilſt War was carrying on in 1taly, Bearn and Campain 
Champagne, Henry imbarked his Troops under the 2g 
Command of the Duke of Suffolk, who landing at Ca- Imperia- 
las, went and joined the Count de Bure the 20th of liſts a 
Yplember. Theſe two Bodies made together an Arm nw ch 
of between Twenty-five and Thirty Thouſand Foot, pp 7 
and almoſt Six Thouſand Horſe, The Duke de la Tri- greſi. 
muille, who commanded in thoſe Parts, was ſo much Bellay. 


nferior in Number of Troops, that he durſt not keep 
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1523. the Field. All he could do was to throw Succours in- 
to the Places molt expoſed, and to give the King ſpeedy 
Information of what was doing in thoſe Part, 
Francis I. being then at Lyons, was at a very great 
Loſs how to withſtand ſo many unexpected Invaſions. 
Tis affirmed, that deceived by the falſe Advices from 
England, he had been in hopes that Picardy for this 
Year would be unmoleſted, and yet he ſaw it was 
there that his Enemies intended to make their greateſt 
Effort. In this Perplexity he diſpatched immediately 
the Duke of Vendome, with all the Troops he could 
muſter together, as well for the Defence of Picard) a 
to ſecure Paris, where he did not queſtion but the 
Alarm was very great. Indeed the Duke of Sufflk 
and Count de Bure paſſing by Terouenne, Heſdin and 
Dourlens had taken Koye and Montdidier, and were ad- 
vanced as far as Corbie. But the News of the Duke of 
Jendome's coming, cauſing them to proceed more ci 
cumſpectly, they thought proper to march no farther, 
eſpecially as the Seaſon began to be very incommodi 
ous, and as they were afraid ofbeing hemm'd in by the 
Dukes of YVendome and la Trimouille, Theſe Confide- 
rations induced them to think of retreating. In thei 
way back they became Maſters of Bouchain, the G0. 
vernour whercof brought them the Keys, though they 
had no thoughts of attacking the Place. Then leaving 
an Engliſh Garriſon in Bouchain, they retired into 4: 
tois, But preſently after the French recovered thut 
Town. Thus the Progreſs of the confederate Arm) 
was not ſo great as Francis had reaſon to fear it wou 
be. Had the Army taken the Field ſooner, he would 
have been put to great Straits. But as I faid be. 
fore, the Hopes 
had conceived of the Duke of Bourbon's Undertaking 
was the Cauſe they began not the Campaign in a 

Place till about the End of September. 
Death of When Adrian VI came into the League, he had" 
AdrianVI. deſign to ruin France on purpoſe to compel Frans ti 
wage War with the Turk; but it was infinuated"t 
tum, that it would be a certain Means to , (14 
Tune 
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Prince to conſent to the Truce. Mean while, without 1523. 


 1N- 

edy the Pope's knowing any thing of the Matter, the 

irs MW Emperour and Henry had combined to invade France 

rex and ſhare it between them. In all appearance, if h- 

on; had lived this Year out, he would have ſeen that their | 
rom Deſigns did not correſpond with his; but he die about 

this WM fix Weeks after ſigning the League againſt France, 1 q 
wis! He was a good Man, of a Character very different His Chas i b 
\tel WM from thoſe of his Predeceſſors. Inſtead of thinking . abter, l 1 
tcly of enlarging tbe Eccleſiaſtical State by unjuſt Confiſca- 8 — 1 


ould tons, he had given the Duke of Urbino the Inveſtiture Sardi, 
dy as of his Dutchy. He had done the ſame by the Duke 
t the of Ferrara, well-knowing that the former Popes had 
t picked a Quarrel with theſe Princes only to gratify 
and their Deſire to enrich their own Relations. He would 7 
ed lave reſtored alſo Modena and Reggio to the Duke of 1 
de of WI Ferrara, if the Clamours of his Council, who could 1 Py 
e cir. not underſtand that Juſtice ought to be the Founda- bb 
ther, tion of Policy, had not prevented him. He had 1 
nod. thought likewiſe of reforming the Court of Rome; jp 1 
y the but Death ſuffered him not to execute his Deſign, All * 2 
"(ide WM theſe Proceedings ſo diſtant from thoſe of his immedi- 17H 
their ate Predeceſſors, who had uſed the Courtiers and 
G0: Feople of 7:aly to fee the Popes purſue the looſe Max- 
\ they ins of Temporal Princes, cauſed it to he ſaid that he 
aving as indeed an honeſt Man, and a good Chriſtian, but 
0 Ar- vithal an indifferent Pope. Accordingly the 1talian th! 
Ine Writers ſpeak of Adrian VI in Terms importing no NN 
Arm ereat Eſteem for him. 1 
vou The Beginning of this Year Cardinal Julio de Me- julio de | «<1 
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woc dci, who withdrew to Florence upon the Death of Leo Medicis 70 
id be. X, returned to Rome, and was very civilly received, %. 
an In a ſhort time he gained the Good-will of the Pope N i nl 
akin to fuch a Degree, that he ſupplanted the Cardinal of _—_ 
in auf Voltorra, who was Prime Miniſter, and had him com- | , vj 
mitted to the Caſtle of St. Angelo. From thencefor- 1 

12d ard he had the ſole Management of the Pope's Af- i. 
cis U fairs, winning more and more his Fſteem, by putting 1 
on the Devout, and expreſſing a great Zeal to unite mg 

al the Chriſtian Princes againſt the Turk. By this "FH 

You, VII R 2 Artifice 729 
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1523- Artifice he got him to publiſh the Bull for a Triennial 
Truce, which led him at length to ſign the League 
againſt France, Such a Miniſter as this was doubtleſs 
too cunning for ſuch a Pope. Adrian VI died the 
14th of September, at the very Time that the Armies 
began to take the Field. Had he lived any longer, he 
would no doubt have perceived that the League he 
had imprudently entered into was by no means proper 
ro procure the Union he ſo much defired among the 

Chriſtian Princes. 
Cardinal Cardinal Wolſey having notice of the Pope's Death, 
wolſey writ to the King to inform him of it, deſiring his In- 
m— bi tereſt and Favour. Next Day he wrote to him again, 


» the praying him to recommend him to the Emperour, b 
=—_ : Laine under his own Hand. He Gerard himſelf 
Herbert. that the Emperour would have a grateful Senſe of the 

Service he had juſt done him, in cauſing the King his 
Maſter to declare againſt France ; and that he would 
now at leaſt keep his Word with him, ſince he had no 
Preceptor to get elected as in the former Conclav. 
But if the Italian Hiſtorians are to be credited, the 
Emperour little thought of helping him to the Papacy, 
and the Conclave much leſs, who met preſently after 
Recital of Adrian's Deceaſe. Of the Thirty-nine Cardinals 
what which were in the Conclave, Julio de Medicis had Fit- 
*. 4 teen or Sixteen at his Devotion, beſides Three who had 
dare. promiſed not to be againſt him, if Matters went well 
for him in the Conclave : ſo that he wanted only Seven 
or Eight to have the two Thirds of the Voices, But 
it was no eaſy Thing to gain theſe. Cardinal Colur- 
na, his Adverfary, was at the Head of a much more 
numerous Party, who would have infallibly carried 
it, if the Cardinals of that Faction could have 4 
readily joined in chuſing a Pope as in preventing the 
Election of Julio. This made the Conclave hold Fifty 
Days. As for Wolſzy, if he had any Cardinals on h 
Side, they could not be many, ſeeing he had againk 
him the French Party, and ſeeing the Emperour 
Friends were the ſame with thoſe of Julio de Medici. 
In ſhort, Colonna's Faction not being able to age 
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upon the Choice of a Pope, becauſe the Head of it 1523. 


would have elected one who was not liked by his 
Friends, his Vexation at their Obſtinacy made him go 
and be reconciled with the Cardinal de Medicis. Guic- 
ciardine ſays, that Julio gave him a Promiſe under his 
Hand to make him his Vice-Chancellor, and preſent 
him with his Palace, one of the moſt magnificent in 
Rome. Be that as it will, Colonna having helped him 
to Seven or Eight Votes which were at his Diſpoſal, 
he met with no farther Obſtacle to his Election. Ir 
__ given out in the Conclave that the Cardinal de 
Medicis would be elected the next Scrutiny, the major 
Part of the Cardinals ſtayed not till Day appeared, 
but went and made their Court to the Perſon who was 
to be their Maſter. Their Example drew in all the 
reſt, who finding it was not in their Power to hinder 
the Election, were willing alſo to ſhow that they freely 
concurred towards it. So that very Night, being the 
18th or 19th of November, all the Cardinals went and 
paid Obeyſance to the new Pope, and next Morning 
his Election was confirmed by a ſolemn Scrutiny, 
wherein he had all the Voices. Thus it is that the 
Holy Ghoſt guided the Hearts of the Cardinals in the 
Choice of a Pope, who contrary to their Intention, 
Was to be the Cauſe of the Roman Church's receiving 
the deepeſt Wound ſhe ever had. The new Pope 
took the Name of Clement VII, on account of St. Cle- 
ment's Day, which was to be very ſhortly ſolemnized. 
He was natural Son to Fulian de Medicis, Uncle to 
Leo X. But this Flaw in his Birth, though contrary 
to the Canons, was over-looked. Leo X, who made 
him Cardinal in the Beginning of his Pontificate, took 
are to have it legally atteſted by Evidences, that Fu- 
lan promiſed his Mother Marriage. Then taking it 
for granted that a bare Promiſe was equivalent to a 
arriage, declared Julio legitimate. Alexander VI 
took the ſame Courſe when he made Cz/ar Borgia his 
Baſtard Son Cardinal. He got Witneſſes, who de- 
poſed that Cæſar was born ofa married Woman, whence 
it was inferred that the Child ought to be deemed the 
R 3 Husband's 
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| their Paſſions, 

{ Wolſey The News of Clement's Election was a great Morti. 
| hides bis fication to Molſey, who ſince the Promotion of Adrian 
N Dia. VI, had all along expected to be Pope upon the firſt 


cenſed againſt the Emperour, who had twice deceived 

him. Wherefore, one may be almoſt ſure, conſide- 

ring his vindictive Temper, he reſolved from that Mo- 

ment to be revenged. But as he could not put his Re- 

ſolution in Practice without his Maſter's Help, it was 

neceſſary to take care not to let him ſee that he acted 

from a Motive of Revenge: otherwiſe he would have 

run the Risk of miſſing his Aim, He concealed 

therefore, under the Maſk of a feigned Moderation, 

the Spite he harboured in his Breaſt, and contented 

himſelf with telling the King, that ſeveral had voted 

for him in the Conclave, but his Abſence had turned 

to his Prejudice, and the Poſture of Affairs in Jah; 

made the Cardinals chuſe Julio de Medicis, In a few 

Days after, the King's Ambaſſador at Rome, had Or- 

ders to notify to the new Pope the King's and Wolſ:y's 

Fe de- Joy at his Promotion. Wolſey demanded withal the 

ark Logs Continuance of his Legateſhip, affirming, that by 

ance of his Teaſon of the King's Prerogative, it was not worth to 

Ligateſpip. him a Thouſand Ducats a Year. Clement VII was en- 

tirely of the Emperour's Party, and knowing of what 

Conlequence the King of England's Aſſiſtance was at 

the preſent Juncture of Affairs in Europe, gladly em. 

braced the Opportunity to gratify Cardinal Wolſey, and 

make him his Friend, by whoſe help he might gain tie 

Good-will of the King his Maſter. He granted tix 

Clement Cardinal therefore more than he deſired. By a Bull of 

grants is the 9th of January 1524, he gave him the Legaiiie 

for Life. Power for Life. This is the firſt and perhaps the only 
Inſtance of a perpetual Legateſhip. 

Wolſey Molſey was now raiſed to the higheſt Step of Great 

becomes neſs that a Subject can aſpire to. He was Archbiſho] 


every D#) of Zeri, Bilhop of Durban, Abbot of St. la" 


* ug, Car dinab 
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1523. Husband's Son. In this manner did the Vicar; of 
Jeſus Chriſt play with Laws divine and human to gratify 


Vacancy. He muſt needs have been extremely in- 
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Cardinal, Legate a Latere for Life, Lord Chancellor 1523. 
of Eng/and, Prime Miniſter and Favourite to the King, 


careſſed by the Emperour, reſpected by the Pope, re- 
garded by all the Princes of Europe, with almoſt an 
abſolute Power in England, where nothing of Moment 
was tranſacted either in Spirituals or Temporals, but by 
his ſole Direction. It is eaſy to ſee that ſo many Ad- 
vantages were but too capable of rendering him Proud 
and Infolent. He looked upon the King's Subjects as 
ſo many Slaves, and: unfortunately for them, he in- 
ſpired the King by degrees with the ſame Principles, 
and inſinuated to him that he ought to conſider the 
Parliament only as an Inſtrument to execute his Will. 
Theſe Inſinuations were but too effectual, as will be 


ſeen in the Sequel. It was with a View to render him # cauſes 


ſidy paya- 
ble in four 


given by Parliament, and genus in four Years. ns t0bs 


independent of the Parliament, that he perſuaded him 
to exact from his Subjects at one Payment the Sub/zdy 


Every one aſcribed to the Cardinal this illegal Pro- 


ceeding, which ſerved to eſtabliſh a very dangerous Herbert. 


Precedent. But he little regarded the Complaints of 
the People, ſince he was ſure of the King's Counte- 
nance, and the Pope's Protection. 

He took in hand this very Year a Thing he would ne- 


ver have ventured upon, had he not been fully ſatisfied He forms 


that the Pope could not do without the King's Aſ- 


ſtance. And that was to cauſe ſeveral Religious Houſes foundin 
to be „ e in order to appropriate the Revenues :wo Col- 


to two Colleges, which he intended to found at Oxford 
and Ipſcwich. If the Pope had reaped any Advantage 
by it, the giving his Conſent would be no great won- 
der. But that he ſhould agree to the ſuppreſſing ſeve- 
ral Monaſteries to gratify a private Perſon, is what 
could hardly be expected, and perhaps has never 


happened. Accordingly the Pope would never have 
granted it, had not the ſatisfying the Paſſion of this 
ambitious Miniſter been abſolutely neceſſary to his 
Deſigns. The Cardinals Project was to found a mag- 
nificent College at Oxford by the Name of Cardinal- 
College, which was to conſiſt of 186 Perſons with 
| R 4 Salaries, 
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1523. Salaries. The other College was to be founded at 
Ipſtich, the Place of his Birth, but only for Grammar, 
and to qualify young Scholars for his College at Oxford, 
But as theſe Projects were not accompliſhed this Year, 
T ſhall take Occaſion to ſpeak of them elſewhere, and 
cloſe the Year 1523, with an Account of what paſſed 
in Scotland, where Affairs were in no better State than 
in other Countries. 

Henry Henry being engaged in a War with France, juſtly 
forms De- dreaded the Diverſion the Scots might make on the 


figns de- Frontiers. On the other Hand, the King of Scotland 
nes Minority frequently tempted him to become Maſter 
Buchan. of that Kingdom, after the Example of Edward Ill 
Herbert. his Predeceſſor, who had diſpoſe the King his Ne. 
Fe ſo- phewat a like Juncture. The Factions in Scotland in- 
ments creaſing his Hopes, he never ceaſed to foment them by 
N means of his Adherents, who were very numerous, 


becauſe he had wherewithal to afford good Penſions, 
Int would He uſed for Pretence his being obliged by Nature to 
remove the take care of the King his Nephew's Concerns, who 
* of was not of an Age to diſcern what was for his Advan- 
Aang; tage from what might be hurtful to him. Wherefore, 
as a kind Uncle, he did his endeavour to remove the 
Duke of Albany, under colour that there was danger 
of that Prince's ſeizing the Crown. He knew very 
well that he ſhould never compaſs his Ends as long as 
Scotland was guarded by ſuch an Argus. The Queen 
his Siſter had vexed him heartily by ſiding with the 
Regent, for by that, ſhe had taken from him all Pre- 
tence of ſaying, the King was in Danger. The Truth 
is, it was not likely, as the Parliament of Scotland ve. 
ry wiſely hinted in their '* Anſwer, That the Queen 
ſhould join with the Regent to deſtroy the King he 
Son. Henry however, to give ſome colour to this Ac- 
cuſation, was pleaſed to pretend that the Queen h 
Siſter deſigned to marry the Duke of Albany. But 
finding at length that this Suppoſition had not the Et- 
fect he expected, he had recourſe to another Exped- 
ent, which was, to gain his Siſter, by promiſing [0 
help her to the Regency. That done, he preſſed Jet 
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more earneſtly the Parliament of Scotland to remove 1523: 
„me Duke of Albany, and confer the Regency on the 
4, MW Queen. But to render his Inſtances the more effectual, 
r, ¶ be reſolved to exert his utmoſt to hinder the Duke's 
nd Return to Scotland. To that End he ſent out a Fleet to 
try to take him in his Paſſage*. At the ſame time He in- 


an he ordered the Earl of Surry to march into Scotland, — of 

to let the Scots ſee what they were to expect in caſe 
tl WM they did not give him ſpeedy Satisfaction. The Scots 
the WI being without a Leader, and unprepared againſt this 
14's Wl Invaſion, ſuſtained great Damages during the Cam- 
ſter ain. The Earl of Surry took 953 and carried 
III Fire and Sword a good way into the Country, with- 
Ne. WH out meeting any Oppoſition. In the mean while, 1 
in- Henrys Favourites ceaſed not to cry that a Peace muſt 1 
\by de made with England, ſince it was the only Way to 4x 
ous, Wl fave Scotland from utter Deſtruction. Henry ſupported and offers 
ons. Wi them on his Part, by offering to the King his Nephew % b 
e to 


his only Daughter Mary in Marriage, and by extol- — 1 
wio ling the Advantages which would accrue to the Scots to the King 
van. from this Alliance. But withal, he was pleaſed to bi Ne. 
fore, require of them that they ſhould break through all 2%”: 
their Engagements with France. It was however very 


unlikely that he ſhould ſeriouſly think of giving his 


would have been of no Benefit to himſelf or the Na- 


; 
ver) Daughter to the King of Scotland, ſeeing ſhe was af- 1 
ng s fanced to the Emperour, and ſince he was ſtrictly al it 
Veen i united with that Prince. Beſides, ſuch a Marriage 4 
Pre. don. To this the oppoſite Party replied, that the Onobrieg 1 "4 
[ruth Wi King of England * 8 to kg off Scotland from MW 478 
1d ve- ¶ France, on purpoſe that he might the more eaſily 747 
Queen i win the Kingdom, and that to make an Alliance with“ J. 
g bs WW E gland by abandoning France, was the ready way to 
* be Slaves to the Engliſʒu: That this was not the firſt 
en Ms 


ume the Kings of England by ſuch Marriages had at- 


hut g empted ro become Maſters of Scotland, and that the 
he Ef. worſt 
xpedi- | 
ing [0 


eck ye Sir William Hi · Williams, with 36 great Ships cruized on the 
J Coaſts of France, and Anthony Pointz with a good Fleet guarded 
mere de tern Seas. Herbert, p. 56. | 
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1523. worſt was to be feared from Neighbours who had al 5 
along aſpired to the Poſſeſſion of all Great- Britain, ln thing " 
a Word, that the deſtroying with Fire and Sworda NEN. 
Country whoſe Friendſhip was courted, was a ſtrange N «ev © 
fort of Way of demanding an Alliance, and propoſing about t 
a Marriage. All theſe Reaſons did not want for Re. the 20 

plies from the other Party. But it tended only to aug. Maſter 

ment Diſorder and Confuſion among the Scots to ſuch The 
a Degree, that it was impracticable for them to come Ml Fencb! 
Th-Ens. to any Reſolution. Mean while Henry, who had no nnd dre 
iim Army other Deſign but to terrify them, by making them feel MMI v9 Nas 
retire. the Effects of his Arms, ordered the Earl of Surryto me af 
quit Scotland and return to England, But hardly had Eiinbur, 
he ſent his Men to Winter-Quarters, but the Sts that the 
made Inroads on the Borders of England, which con- the King 


ſtrained him to march a ſecond Time into Scotland, Vuſly 01 

where he became Maſter of Jedburrougb. yall to c 

The Duke In the mean time, the Duke of Albany hearing Wl” s Pen 
ny what paſſed in Scotland, burned with Deſire to repair edged, 

the Vigi- thither, to appeaſe by his Preſence the Trouble and adva 

lance of Cauſed by the King of England's Favourers, and to the 20th 

tbe Eng. ſtrengthen the French Party, which was in danger of Ie 
oppe 


liſh, azd being outdone by the other. Francis I. had granted 


. him an Aid of Three Thouſand Foot and Two Hun- Hl and 
Buchan. dred Men at Arms, to enable him to make a Diverſion I lim, ma 
upon Henry from that Quarter. But it was not poll: of Scotla; 
ble to tranſport theſe Troops to Scotland, whilſt tie Vs enou 
Engliſh Fleet kept the Sea on purpoſe to hinder thetr added, tl 
Paſſage. Recourſe therefore muſt be had to Artifice. det be d 
To that End, he feigned to give over his Deſign d F rontiers 
going to Scotland, and ſent his Troops into Quarte!s like in th 
at a good Diſtance from the Coaſt, with Orders hon I Fances it 
ever to be ready to march upon the firſt Notice. Tit Battle, 


Ruin of 
Il was lof 
dered 
Tr oops . 
Wale, u 


Tranſport-Ships were likewiſe ſent away to certail 
Ports, from whence they were ordered to fail to the 
appointed Rendezvous as ſoon as they ſhould hear 
from the Duke. This Stratagem deceived the E 
Admiral, who being informed by his Spies that the 
Duke of Albany was returned to Court, and had di 


miſſed his Troops and Veſſels, chought there m 15 
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thing more to fear this Year, ſo carried back the Fleet 
to England, The Duke no ſooner heard of it, but he 
drew together his Troops and Ships, and embarking 
about the middle of September, he arrived in Scotland 
the 20th*, the very Day the Earl of Surry became 
Maſter of Zedburrough, 

The Regent's Arrival revived the Courage of the 
French Party, who began to be very much diſheartned, 
and drew from the King of England ſeveral Perſons 
who had only ſided with him out of pure fear. Some 
time after, the Regent ſummoned the Nobility to 
Elinburgh, and endeavoured to make them ſenſible 
that the Kingdom would be in great Danger, unleſs 
the King of England's Deſigns were timely and vigo- 
rouſly oppoſed. But all his Eloquence could not pre- 
vail to change the Minds of thoſe who preferred Hen- 
ys Penſions to all the Arguments that could be al- 
edged, Nevertheleſs, he drew together an Army, 
and advanced towards the Borders, where he arrived 
tne 20th of Ocfober. But when he came to march into 


England, he met with the ſame Obſtacles that had «ſe 10 fol 


ſtopped him the laſt Year. That is to ſay, the Gene- 
als and Officers of the Exgliſb Party refuſed to follow 
lim, maintaining it was manifeſtly againſt the Intereſt 
of Scotland to provoke the Engliſh, and therefore it 
vas enough to keep in a Poſture of Defence. They 
added, thar if the Deſign was to ſerve France, it could 
not be done better than by having an Army on the 
Frontiers, which would oblige the Engliſh to have the 
lke in thoſe Parts. But that in the preſent Circum- 
ſtances it was going too far to run the Hazard of a 
Battle, the Loſs whereof would bring with it the 
Ruin of the Kingdom. In ſhort, the Regent ſeeing 
t was loſt time to perſuade them to follow him, or- 
dered Werk. Caſtle to be aſſaulted by the French 
Troops : but they were vigorouſly repulſed. Mean 
vhile, upon notice of the Earl of Surry's Approach 

at 


* With Riohard de la Pole, Brother af the Earl of Lincoln, be: 


beaded in the 5th of this Reign, Her bert. 
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keep the Field, the Earl of Surry, content with having 


1 Book X 
The Hiſtory of ENGLAND. Vol. vl. Ling a 
at the Head of a numerous Army, he did not think WM yich Not 

roper to expect him, .but choſe to retire. Indeed, WM Things, 

it would have been too ba$ardous to give Battle with I arge, th 
an Army wherein the Engliſh had ſo many Friends, W tween ea 
The Seaſon being no longer fit for one or other m uking A 
ed the h 
ſtopped the Scots, ſent his Troops to Winter- Quarter, W every on 
and the Regent followed his Example. al Op 


Progreſs of Whilſt the Flames of War were kindled almoſt Germany 
the Kefor- over all Europe, the Reformation made great Pro. WM formed. 


mation. 


reſs in Germany, and began alſo to ſpread in Switer. Mean 
land, France and England. In the Beginning of this Wl of his D. 
Year the Canton of Zurick, moved by the Preaching Wl in Anſw: 
of Zuinglius, renounced divers Articles of Religion Wl he uſed n 
which they had profeſſed hitherto, though uin. y to co! 
glius and Luther differed about the Euchariſt *. Many Saxony. 
likewiſe in France and England began to be out of con- der the F 
ceit with a Religion, that ſeemed to be founded more che Tran 
upon the Pope than upon Jeſus Chriſt. Adrian \| Zut his 1 


hearing of the Progreſs Luther's Doctrine made daly The I 
in Germany, diſpatched a Nuntio to the Diet of M. great en. 
remberg, to exhort the German Princes to deſtroy LW reigns of 
ther and his Followers. He confeſſed however, n upon W. 
a Letter to them upon the ſame Subject, that many Bi though } 
Abuſes and Diſorders had crept into the Churc* , Bll declared 
throwing the Blame upon thoſe who had govern! BM troubled 
beſore him. But he ſaid, to reform all at once, woull cauſe the 
be a means to ſpoil all, and therefore it was necellary WW ment of 
to proceed by Degrees in a Reformation. Lud to ſatisfy 
having N withdrew 
| ever to 

* Their Differences about Con ſubſtantiation much hindered de and at 1. 
Progreſs of the Reformation. And not being able to be com- Thoufan 


oled, Zuingliuss Party were called Sacrament arians, and L. 
* Ubiquitarians. Calvin ſucceeded Zuinglius, who by I him have 
Doctrines of Predeſtination, &c, ſo widened the Breach _ It —__ 
the Lutherans and Calviniſts, that they became irreconcileable. lr ot 1 
Fomuch that the Lutherans at Leipſick, where they are 2 Jupp. 
gid, have ſet up in their great Church the Picture of Ignatiu. 27 PPiy c 
Galvin and the Devil in one Frame, with this Inſcription, Ie! amy, 
great Enemies of Chriſt and the Chriſtian Religion. Such on Joining l 
goes the differing in Opinion prepoſterouſly breed among Cf 
a 5etts, eſpecially where both Sides are in the wrong 


*- His Words are, Ia hag Sancta ſede aliquot jam anni. 
minanda fr1{{c. 
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having a ſight of this Letter, publiſhed it in German 19523. if 1 
vich Notes of his own, wherein he ſaid, among other je "i 
Things, that the Degrees the Pope mentioned were ſo i \ Pp 
urge, that there was a Hundred-Years Interval be- 8 
ween each of them. On the other Hand, the Diet 9 
uking Advantage of the Pope's Confeſſion, demand- [} 1 
ed the holding of a Free Council in Germany, where WW! 
every one ſhould be obliged upon Oath to ſpeak his Wi 
al Opinion, and that a World of Abuſes which 1 
Germany had long ſince groaned under ſhould be re- = þ 
formed, 1" 
Mean while Luther continued to write in Defenſe Luther Wh. 
of his Doctrine. Among other Things he publiſhed 2e nn 
in Anſwer to the King of England's Book, wherein 3 17 9 
he uſed no Ceremony. This Behaviour induced Hen- Book. '"W 
ry to complain of him to the Princes of the Houſe of q 
Saxony. At the ſame Time he exhorted them to hin- 'H 
der the Publication of Luther's German-Bible, for fear 9 
the Tranſlation ſhould be prejudicial to the Truth. 9 
But his Letter had no great Effect. 1 
The Progreſs of the Reformation was not yet 1524. "4 
great enough to be much heeded by the chief Sove- — * of 
reigns of Europe, whoſe Thoughts were wholly intent me 1 
upon War. Clement VII refuſed to renew the League, 28 
though himſelf had engaged his Predeceſſor in it, and ns 
declared he would ftand Neuter. This Declaration = 


troubled at firſt the Duke of Bourbon extremely, be- 9 
cauſe the Emperour not having provided for the Pay- 
ment of his Troops, it was not paſſible for the Duke | 
fy them, ſince the Pope and the Florentines | 1 
withdrew thelr uſual Subſidies. He found Means how- 1 
eyer to get ſome Money of the Inhabitants of Milan, "a 
and at laſt brought the Pope to give him twenty 19 
Thouſand Ducats, and ro cauſe the Florentines to let 1 
him have fifty Thouſand, on Condition he would keep 1 
ir _ 1 


— — —— 
* — — 
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ot long after the Duke of Bourbon receiving a 1 
Supply of fix Thouſand Landſqueneis, and the Venetian by 


Army, under the Command of the Duke of Urbino 
joining him, he took the Field with Thirty-five 
Thouſand, 
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Thouſand Men. In the mean while Bonnivet was at 
a great ſtand. He had not above twenty Thouſand 
Men, having loſt the reſt of his Army by Death or 
Deſertion during the laſt Campain. But the worſt 
was, he had no Money to pay his Troops. This was 
a Misfortune common to both Sides. *Tis true, he 
expected ten Thouſand Swiſs, and five Thouſand Gi. 
ſons : but he foreſaw they would be of little Service, 
becauſe he had not wherewithal to content them at 
their Arrival. This made him reſolve to go in queſt 
of the Imperialiſts and give them Battle. Bur as they 
were fully informed of his Condition, they determin. 
ed to avoid fighting, though they had the Odds on 
their Side, in hopes of diſperſing his Army without 
ingaging. And indeed the five Thouſand Griſon, 
who were going to join the Admiral, and were ad- 
vanced as far as Bergamo, not receiving the Money 
promiſed them, went back the ſame Way they came, 
As for the ten Thouſand Swiſs, they arrived indeed at 
Jurea, and went on even to the Banks of the deſu; 
but it was not poſſible to get them to march any tar- 
ther, for want of Money to pay them. Mean while 
the Imperialiſts became Maſters of ſeveral mall 
Towns which very much annoyed the French Camp, 
and at length they drove the Admiral to the Necel- 
ſity of retiring to Novarra. Whilſt theſe Things 
were doing, the Caſtle of Cremona, which the Freud 
had kept hitherto, ſurrendered to the Imperialiſts. 
Bonnivet, finding that the Griſons were gone back 
that the Swiß would not ſtir without being ſure dt 
their Pay, and that his Men deſerted in great Num 
bers, reſolved at laſt to re-paſs the Alps. As fool 
as the Duke of Bourbon had notice of his March, it 
purſued him with all ſpeed, in order to compel hin 
to a Battle. There were even between the two At 
mies ſeveral ſharp Skirmiſhes, in one of which tit 
TheFrench brave Bayard was flain. But in ſpite of the Impertr 
loſe the liſts, Bonnivet retreated in pretty good Order. Up 


Milaneſe. gn the French re-paſſing the Mountains, the my 
e 


TheFrench 
Army re- 
paſs the 
Alps. 
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they ſtill had in the Milaneſe, ſurrendered upon Terms 
to the Imperialiſts. 

The French were no ſooner out of Italy, but the The Empe- 
Emperour and King of England contrived how to in- 79's ond 


271 
1524. 


vade Francis in his own Kingdom. They had expect- 2 br 
ed great Matters from the Duke of Bourbon's Rebelli- — 

on. But hitherto it was not poſſible to make any uſe France. 

of it, becauſe the Conſpiracy was diſcovered too ſoon. — 
The Affairs of 1taly having proſpered beyond Expec- pur 
tation, they reſolved by means of the Duke of Bour- 

bom to ay War into France, imagining that if he 

could get ſome notable Advantage, he would draw 

Part of the Kingdom to revolt. The Duke himſelf 

fed them with theſe Hopes ; becauſe that was the 

Thing which made him conſiderable. He would 

have been glad to act in ſome Place near his own 
Territories, from whence he expected great Supplies. 

But ir was thought more proper that he ſhould enter The Duke of 
Provence with an Army, by reaſon he could eaſily be Bourbon 
aſſiſted by the Spaniſh Fleet, which kept at Genoa, Prepares te 
whereas ſhould he ingage in the. middle of the King- 3 "Ty 
dom, the Fleet would be of no Service. This Reſo- Henry 
lation being taken, Henry bound himſelf to find the binds hin- 
Duke a Hundred Thouſand Crowns a Month, on te nd 
Condition, that after the firſt Month, he ſhould be Ny 
free to diſcontinue the Payment, provided he acted XIII. 794. 
himſelf in Picardy at the Head of a Royal Army, 

from the firſt of July, to the End of December. 

Though the Emperour had put the Duke of Bour- The Duke 
mm in hopes he would let him him have all his Ar- doo wo 
my in Italy for his Expedition in Provence, he could inte Pro- 
not however help leaving a good Part at Milan, and vence. 
other Places of that Dutchy, under the Command of Gdicciard. 
Lanoy Viceroy of Naples. On the other Hand, the 
Venetians withdrew their. Troops, becauſe they had 
bound themſelves by this private Treaty only to de- 
end the Milaneſo. So the Duke of Bourbon began his Mezeral 
March on the 24th of June, much weaker than he : 


expected (a), and entered Provence the ſecond of July. 
He 


(s) He had 13000 Foot and 3009 Horſe, 
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1524. He preſently became Maſter of Aix and ſome other the Du 
Place, and at laſt he came before Marſeilles, the tak. WM Naples 
hs beſteges inte whereof was the main End of his Expedition. But Whil 
Marſeilles, a few Days before Renzo de Ceri an Italian Captain Court « 
in the French Service, had thrown in a ſtrong Garri- it had 
ſon. Whereupon the Duke found he ſhould mee: MW Maxim: 

with more Reſiſtance than he had imagined, but MW though 
| however he opened the Siege. he was 
Funcis l. Mean while Francis I. having Intelligence of Bur-. 19ugh t 
flies ro ies bon's March, iſſued Orders to draw together his For- confirm 
relief; ces, and to ſend ſome Troops to Avignon, for fear the MW ney he 
Enemy ſhould ſeize it. There it was that he reſolved ¶ He cou: 


to aſſemble his Army, and repaired thither himſelf to Money; 
command in Perſon. It is by no Means requiſite to MW bimſelf 
give a particular Account either of the Siege of Mar. Wl » Occa! 
ſeilles, or of the King's great Expedition in aſſembling Score in 
andforces his Troops. It ſuffices to ſay in a Word, that the very Wl " Engla 
the Dykero Day he ſat out from Avignon, in order to give Battle Lindon, 
8 inte to the Imperialiſts, namely, the 10th of Septembrr, that Kin 
the Duke of Bourbon raiſed the Siege of Marſeilles, I Enes w 
and retired to Ialy. Whilſt the King was at Avig- WW de Cardi 

non, he received the News of his Queen's Death, who {W amuſe 

died at Blois in July. ly appre 

The King The Duke of Bourbon's Retreat entirely changed think of 
marches the Face of Affairs. Francis I. who had been in However 
1 danger of loſing Provence, ſaw himſelf at the Head“ no c 
way. of an Army above forty Thouſand ſtrong, ready to the Iſſue 
be employed in ſome important Undertaking. Where: * ltaly, 

fore perceiving that the Imperialiſts took a round - abou As ſoo 

Way to 1taly, he reſolved to take Advantage of that of Naples 

and the Superiority of his Army to recover the M. de don 

laneſe. Whereupon he began his March, and tried io ved to 

reach Milan before them. On the other Side, tht Maris, an 

Duke of Bourbon having notice that the King had! made 

taken the ſhorteſt Road to Milan, made incredible was 

ſpeed to get there firſt, knowing on that depend lions ſo 

. the ſafety of the Dutchy. Thus the two Arme der Deſig 
_— marching by different Routs, arrived the ſame Day, _ Par 
-ived ow One at Albe, the other at Vercelli. A few Days aft re Fra; 

th 


the ſame | 


Day. Vor. Y 
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e to himſelf his Engagements, unleſs he intended to ſeek Y 
Vir. u Occaſion of quarreiling. His Uneaſineſs upon that 15 
bling Score increaſed, upon Advice from his Ambaſlador 
very in England that a Perſon was come from France to 
arte London, from the Dutcheſs of Angouleme Regent of 
nber, WI cat Kingdom, and had long and frequent Confe- 
Gilles, WY Fences with Cardinal Woljey. Theſe Things added to 
Avig- the Cardinal's revengful Temper, whom he had vain- 


I. 273 
ner MY the Duke of Bourbon went and joined the Viceroy of 24. 7 
ak. Naples at Pavia. ; | 1 
But Whilſt the Imperial Army was In Provence, the Mewy on 9 
tan Court of England was otherwiſe diſpoſed than hitherto e 1 
ri. it had been, and ſeemed to intend to follow new goes , f 
neet Maxims. Henr y made no. Diverſion im P icariy, from the 4 
but though he had paid but one of the Monthly Subſidies ory hoof 1 
he was to give the Duke of Bourbon. This was e- Guicciard, 1 
yr. WH nough to raiſe the Emperour's Suſpicions, which were 1 
For- confirmed by Hefry's unſeaſonable demand of the Mo- 9 
the ! ney he had lent him at his Departure from England. 1 
lved He could not believe that Henry would demand his 1 
to Money at ſo improper a Time, inſtead of performing 7 
2M 
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who / amuſed with Hopes of the Papacy, made him juſt- 1 

y apprehenſive that the King of England would we 
anged think of abandoning him and ſiding with his Enemy. nl 
en n However, in the preſent Situation of Affairs, there Ml 
Heads no other Courſe to take, ſince all depended on 12 
dy to the Iſſue of the War which was going to COMmence AJ 
There- In Jaly, where his Generals were in great Straits. bw 
about As ſoon as the Duke of Bourbon, and the Viceroy 7, Inge- 4 
f that er Naples were joined, they conſulted about what was rialifts «- "i 
je M be done at ſo ill a Juncture. Ar firſt, they re- Landen 1 | 
ried u elved to leave ſtrong Garriſons in Pavia and Alex. Milan. 1 
e, the nuria, and take refuge in Milan. But the Plague bk 
g had id made ſuch Ravage in that City, every Thing iy 
redible ere was in ſo great Confuſion, and Money and Pro- =Y 
pe ons fo ſcarce, that they were forced to give over 4 3 

heir Deſign and abandon Milan. So having, firſt well A 0 

red Pavia and Alexandria, they withdrew to Soncino, bi. 1 
ys aft Mere Franciſco Sforza went along with them. 35 


Vor. VII. 8 Mean 
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1254. Mean while Francis I. continuing his March to- 
prog wards Milan, and hearing that the Imperialiſts were 
© retired, cauſed his Troops to enter the City, and or- 
The Caſtle dered the Caſtle to be inveſted. If inſtead of going 
i beſieged. to Milan he had marched directly to the Imperialiſts, 
13 who were little able to withſtand him, he would have 
Falſe Step infallibly diſperſed the Army. But Bonmver's unfor- 
W of fran- tunate Advice induced him not only to march to Mi- 
| 2 We lan, which muſt have fallen into his Hands if he had 
pa“ defeated or put the Imperialiſts to flight, but alſo to 
The Impe- reſolve to beſiege Pavia, As ſoon as he appeared be- 
rialiſis fore that Place, the Generals of the Imperialiſts be- 
e gan to take Heart, hoping that the length of the 
ny. Siege and the Winter-Seaſon would afford them Time 

to take ſome Meafures. Mean while they ſent with 
all ſpeed for a Supply of ten Thouſand German. 
The Pope, the Venelians, and the Florentines having 
failed them all at once, fince the French King's com- 
ing to Italy, their only Refuge was the length of the 
Siege of Pavia, which began in November. 
The Pope Clement VII, who in the late Pontificate had openly 
treats pri- declared againſt the King of France, being in great 
wy N Perplexity, ſent a Nuntio to the two Armies to lee 
King. to procure a Truce ; but miſſing his Aim, he made 
his Peace with the King of France, Moreover he 
propoſed to him the Conqueſt of the Kingdom of 
Naples, and concluded with him a private Treaty, 
whereby he was bound to let the French Troops pals 
through his Dominions. 
Francis Preſently after Francis detached five or ſix Thou 
ſends a De. ſand Men, under the Command of the Duke of Al: 
2 bany, who had left Scotland in the beginning of the 
9 Spring, with Orders to march towards Naples. 4 
Mezerai they were under a Neceſſity of paſſing through tc 
Clement Eccleſiaſtical State, Clement VII pretended for ſome 
2 Time to oppoſe it, in order to make believe it was 7 
Emperou;, gainſt his Will. When the French were in the Heart 
of his Dominions, he publiſhed his Agreement WI 
the King of France, as if it had been juſt made, a" 


ſent the Emperour notice of it, excuſing himſel 1 
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the Score of the Neceſſity and Conſtraint he was un- 1524- 
der. Though the Emperour was of a very flegmatick who isvery 
Temper, he could not help ſhowing on this Occaſi- — 3 
on, an extreme Reſentment againſt the Pope. He gainp Frey 
faid, it was purely at the Inſtance of Leo X, that he Guicciard. 
had undertaken the Defenſe of /taly : That it was 

Clement himſelf who had preſſed Adrian VI to fign the 

League, and now he was become Pope, he forſook 

him in his greateſt need, and left him to bear alone 

the brunt of a War which he himſelf had kindled : 

That however he hoped to come off with Honour, and 

to the Confuſion of thoſe who ſo baſely turned their 

Backs upon him. Nevertheleſs the Event ſhowed 

that the Pope did him a ſignal Service, in perſwading 

his Enemy to carry War into the Kingdom of Naples, 

lince by that he cauſed him to divide his Forces. 

o- it is uncertain whether the Pope had any ſuch 

jew. 

Another Accident helped likewiſe to make Francis Francis 
loſe the great Odds he had of his Enemies. Rerzo de /ends ance 
Ceri, who defended Marſeilles, having received the 3 
King's Orders to embark ten Thouſand Men on Board 20 Savona. 
the Gallies, and to go and join the Duke of Albany, 
who expected him in Tuſ-any, by the way be- 
came Maſter of Savona. This which ſeemed to be 
very much for Francis's Advantage, turned to his real 
Misfortune, in that it put him upon ſending a freſh De- 
tachment to Savona, under the Conduct of the Mar- 
quiſs of Saluxzo, that he might take againſt Genoa 
what Advantages ſhould offer. The two Detachments 25 Impe- 


for Naples and Savona, ſo weakened the French Army, rialif 14. 


that the Imperialiſts no longer doubred to take the % Field, 

Field in order to lengthen the Siege of Pavia, till the 

Arrival of the German Succours, which the Duke of 

Brurhon himſelf was gone to haſten. And indeed, They an- 

Within a few Days Peſcaire became Maſter of Caſſano, -*? 10 

a Poſt very convenient for his Purpoſe. With this E- | 

vent ended the Year 1524. But before I proceed to 
© next, it will be neceſſary to lay a Word of what 


paſſed in Scotland during the preſent Year. 
Vor. VII, S 2 The 
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1524. The Duke of Albany returning to France in May, 
_ the Queen-Dowager and Earl of Arran of the Houſe 
of Hamilton, adviſed the young King, who was be. 
tween thirteen and fourteen Years old, to aſſume him- 

ſelt the Reins of the Government. This Advice waz 

given with very felfiſh Ends; but James was yet too 

Fnd of young to perceive it. He followed it, and ſummon- 
Albany's ing the States, he declared that the Authority of the 
Regency. Regent was at an End, and for the future all Orders 
were to be received from the King himſelf. Which 

done, the Queen and Earl of Arran governed in the 

King's Name. This Change was not made with uni- 

verſal Approbation. The Earls of Lenox and Argyl, 

vexed to ſee the Earl of Arran in Poſſeſſion of the 
Government, under Colour of the King's anticipated 
Majority, ſent for the Earl of Angus from France, to 

fupport themſelves by his Intereſt, becauſe he was en- 

tirely fallen out with the Queen his Wife. Upon 

that Lord's Arrival, they combined with him, and 

on pretenſe of freeing the King from the ſuppoſed 
Captivity the Queen and Ear] of Arran held him 

in, they levied Troops and took Sterling; then they 

The Farl of arched ro Edinburgh where the King was. At ther 
_ Approach, the Queen and Earl carried the King into 
Regent. the Caſtle ; but as they had not taken Care to lay in 
Proviſions, they were forced in a few Days to yicld 

up the King to the three Lords, who took the Tit 

of Regents. Thus the King was again put in Guard: 

anſhip under theſe three Lords, who agreed to ruk 


by Turns four Months each. The Earl of Argus be. 
Act. Pub. 


* Scotland's Marriage with the Princeſs Mary, accord. 


ing to Henry's own Scheme. To facilitate this Nego 
tiation, the Truce which was to be expired the 1k 
of December, was prolonged to the 25th of 74!) 


Cement 
confirms 
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1525. 


A up long. I ſhall only ſay in two Words, tha 2 


XIV gun, and as he was in the King of England's Intereſt, 
'> ” he diſpatched Ambaſſadors to treat about the King of 


As England was very quiet during the whole Year 
Defender 1524, the Aﬀairs of that Kingdom will not take Ms 
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ment VII finding himſelf in a very ill Situation be- 1524. 
tween the Emperour and the King of France, ſhowed 
great regard for the Court of England, whoſe Aſſiſt- 
ance he thought he might need. To that Purpoſe he He Swp- 
confirmed the King's Title of Defender of the Faith, as ky 
conferred on him by Leo X, and to pleaſe Cardinal r ;he 
IWWalſey, ſuppreſſed St. Fridefwed's Priory in Oxford, Cardinal's 
on the Ground whereof the Cardinal intended to build C*eges. 
his College, and appropriated the Revenues to the ** “ 
new Foundation. But as this was not ſufficient for Bullgrane- 
the Maintenance of the College, the Cardinal pro- _ way 1 
cared Powers to viſit all the Religious Houſes, not- p. 18. il 
withſtanding their Immunities, and particularly thoſe 1 
of the Franciſcans, who pretended to be exempted. "A 
This was done that a true Eſtimate might be taken * 
of ſuch as were to be ſuppreſſed, in order to transfer . 
the Revenues to his Colleges. The Bull which gave „ 
him theſe Powers, was dated the 21ſt of Auguſt. On Another } 
the 11th of September following, the Pope granted Bull. 7 
him another Bull, empowering him to ſuppreſs as T. 23: 1 
many Monaſteries as he pleaſed, to che Value of three 1 
Thouſand Ducats a Tear for the ſame uſe. . 
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In the Beginning of December, Cardinal Laurentius Cardinal 
Campejus, ho had been the Pope's Legate in Germany, 9 
vas made Biſhop of Salisbury with the King's Conſent. jy of Sa- 
We muſt now return to the Siege of Pavia, to be- lisbury 
hold an Event there which made a very great Altera- F. 29. 
ton in the Affairs of Europe, wherein England was 
deeply concerned. 

Francis I. reſolutely carried on the Siege, though 23. 
without making any great Progreſs, by reaſon of the Guicciard. 
2our of the Seaſon, and of the Imperial Army Bellai. 
ich being poſted at Caſſano, annoyed his Convoy OW 
very much. Beſides, he had made three Detachments, 
one to beſiege the Caſtle of Milan, another for Na- 
le, and a third for Savono. On the other Side, the 74, nuts 
Duke of Bourbon came from Germany about the End of: ourboy 
of January, with a Supply of ten Thouſand Foot, 1 
and a Thouſand Horſe, which made the Imperial Ar- pac p 
my two and twenty Thouſand Strong. As the Ge- many. 
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nerals wanted Money, and as for that Reaſon they 
were not ſure of being able to hinder the Army from 
diſbanding, they reſolved to attempt the Relief of 
Pavia. To that End they began to march the 3d of 
February towards the Town, bent to improve what 
Opportunities ſhould offer. But as the Camp of the 
Beſiegers was ſtrongly intrenched, they waited three 
Weeks before they executed a Reſolution ſo danger- 
ous, which might be attended with terrible Conſe- 


uences. In the mean while, the Griſons having re- 
called fix Thouſand Men they had in the French Ser- 


King, the Duke of Bourbon thought he ſhould no 


ſolution was put in Execution the Even of St. Mat- 
thias * with a Succeſs very fatal to Francis, ſince his 
Army was routed, and himſelf had the Mistortune to 
fall into the Hands of his Enemies. 

The Iflue of this Battle filled all Europe with Con- 
ſternation and Dread. The Emperour was without 
a Rival, and in Condition to over-run Italy with his 
victorious Army, whilſt the King of England his 


Wound on the Side of Picardy. Conſequently the 
Balance of Europe being taken away, the Sovereigns 
for the moſt Parr, had great reaſon to dread they 


fully ſenſible of the Danger, propoſed to the Pope 
the making a League againſt the Emperour, not 
5 but the King of England would come ini 
it, becauſe it was his Intereſt. This League added to 
the Forces France could ſtill bring into the E jeld, and 
the Supplies which might have been had of the S 
by paying them well, would have been ſufficient de 
keep the Emperour in Awe, if it could have been 
concluded out of Hand. But the Pope preferring i 
own private Intereſt to that of Europe in gent” 
haſtened his Treaty with the Viceroy of Naples, - 


C 


Being the Emperour's Binh-Day. 


zortal 
y the 
reigns 

they 
alone, 
> Pope 
„ not 
1e into 


ded to 
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acted in the Emperour's Name. By the Treaty, the 1525. 
Emperour among other Things, was to give the In- %“ 


l : with the 
veſtiture of Milan to Franciſco Sforz.7. There were e 


alſo three ſeparate Articles which concerned the Pope Guicciard. | 
in particular; namely, 1. That the Inhabitants of the ; 
Milaneſe ſhould furniſh themſelves with Salt from the j 
Pope's Territories 2. That the Emperour ſhould 
compel the Duke of Ferrara to reſtore to the Church 
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the Town of Reggio, which he ſeized after Leo X's a 
Death. 3. That the Pope ſhould have the Diſpoſal 1 
of the Benefices in the Kingdom of Naples. By this 1 
Treaty, which was of no Force till ratified by the Em- 3 £5 
perour, the politick Viceroy found Means to bring Wl 
to nothing, or at leaſt to put off the Project of a =, 
League againſt the Emperour propoſed by the Yene- 9 
tlans, and to make the other Powers jealous of the 8 
Pope. 'This was the greateſt Piece of Service he could W. 
poſſibly do his Maſter at that Time. _ 

Mean while the Emperour's Generals were at a The Empe- Wl 


—— 

"Me 1 
bn — 
— 
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2 


great Loſs after ſo glorious a Victory, for want of eur, Ge- 
Money to pay their Troops. They had got a hun- — — 
dred Thouſand Ducats from Florence ; bur as that was , 
not enough to pay the Arrears due to the Army, and _ 2 
maintain the Soldiers afterwards, they were forced to of their 
diſband the beſt Part of the Troops, as ſoon as by Army. 
the Treaty with the Pope, they were ſure of having 
no League to fear. Beſides Trivulce, who beſieged 
the Caſtle of Milan, had now re-paſſed the Alps, and 
the Duke of Albany was only thinking how to retire 
to Frauce with his Army. The diſbanding of the 
Troops would have been of very great Conſequence to 
the Emperour, whoſe Intereſt it was to prevent by his 
Moderation the Meaſures which the States of Italy 
alarmed at his Succeſs might take againſt him, if his 
Generals would have proceeded with Gentleneſs. Bur 
Proſperity cauſing them to be wanting in Politicks, 
they treated the States of Italy, and eſpecially the Ve- 
netians, with a Haughtineſs that gave them Occaſion 
to be apprehenſive of loſing their Liberty, and put 
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1525- them upon exerting their utmoſt to avoid the Slavery 
which hung over their Heads. 

The Empe- The Emperour knew much better how to hide his 

four Mo- Sentiments. He received the News of the Victory of 

ceration at D,vic, and Captivity of the French King, with a great 
the News 6 > $0 ' 

of the Vic. deal of Moderation, forbiding any Demonſtrations 

gory of Pa- of Joy, and ſaying, One ought not to rejoyce but for 

— Viclories over the Inſidelt. He ſeemed to ſympathize 

with Frandss Misfortune, and as I may fay, to put 

himſelf in his Place, by acknowledging it to be oy- 

ing to the Chance of War, and that no Prince, how 

brave ſoever, could be exempt from the like Acci. 

He d. bate: dent. Preſently after he called his Council to debate 


abt what was to be done with the Priſoner. His Con- 
what 119 fefſor, who ſpoke firſt, was of Opinion to releaſe him 
with bis freely without Terms. He repreſented to him, that 


Prifoners. by ſo generous a Proceeding, he would not only ac- 


75 3 4 quire immortal Honour, but alſo make the King of 
2 3 France his faithful Friend, who not to be out-done in 


Generoſity, would doubtleſs ſtrive to make a grateful 
Return : That with his Help, he would give Lay 
to Germany and 1taly, without being obliged to de- 
The Duke mand the Aſſiſtance of other inferior Princes. But 
of Alva's the Duke of Alva anſwered all theſe Arguments, and 


rere concluded that it was beſt to reap from this Victory 

followed, all the Advantages it could naturally procure, and 
the Emperour cloſed with his Opinion. This plainly 
ſhows that his pretended Moderation was all a Feint, 
on purpoſe to hinder the Princes of Europe from be- 
ing alarmed, and from concerting Meaſures to oppoſe 
the Execution of his ambitious Deſigns. 

The Empe- To keep on this Diſguiſe, he ſent the Count of Beal. 


geroar of- rain to Italy with certain Terms, on which he was 
fers Terms willing to releaſe his Priſoner. He was very ſure 


1 Francis would not accept them. But it was his Bul- 
berty. neſs to make the World believe it was not his Fault 


that the French King was not ſet at Liberty. To that 
Purpoſe, it was induſtriouſly reported every where, 
that the Emperour had ſent the King very reaſonable 
Terms, But great Care was taken not to pai 
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mem. Among other Things, he demanded for him- 
ſelf the Dutchy of Burgundy. Moreover he had a 
Mind to join to the Territories of the Duke of Bour- 
bon, Provence and Dauphine, and to erect them all 
for that Prince into a Kingdom independent of the 
Crown of France. Laſtly, he demanded that Francis 
ſhould give the King of England entire Satisfaction, as 
to what he owed him. The firſt of theſe Conditions 
had nothing in it which ought to be wondered at, if 
the Juſtice and Equity of the Thing were conſidered. 
King Lewis XI had taken Poſſeſſion of the Dutchy of 
Burgundy after the Death of the laſt Duke, under 
Colour of a Title which was conteſted, and of which 
however he made himſelf Judge. It could not there- 
fore be taken ill that the Emperour ſhould demand 
Reſtitution of what had been wreſted from Mary of 
Burgundy his Grandmother, at leaſt till the Cauſe was 
fairly and legally decided. But what was very ſtrange 
and hard in the Emperour's Propoſals, was his deſir- 
ng to eſtabliſh in the Heart of France, an indepen- 
dent Kingdom, to gratify a rebellious Subject, the 
prime Author of the King's Misfortune. 
pearance he inſiſted on this Article only to make the 
irſt go down the ſmoother, or to give Occaſion for 
a Rupture. Francis I. rejected theſe Conditions with 
the utmoſt Indignation, and ſwore he would rather 
paſs all his Days in Priſon, than agree to them “. 


namely, that he would marry Leonora Queen-Dowager 
of Portugal the Emperour's Siſter , and give to 
the Duke of Bourbon his Siſter the Dutcheſs of Alen- 
ſom, who had lately loſt the Duke her Huſband : 
That he would agree to hold the Dutchy of Burgundy 


* When the Articles were preſented to Francis, he was ſo dif- 
Pleaſed at them, that he is ſaid in a fury to draw his Dagger and 
My, It is better for a King of France to dye thus : Upon which 


Hernando del Alenſon who was preſent, haſtuly took the Dagger from 
po. Herbert, p. 66. 4; ; 
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1525, 


In all Ap- Th King 


But however he made in his turn ſome Offers which Et offers 
he thought very advantagious to the Conqueror, others. 
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1525- as the Queen-Dowager's Dowry, and to leave it to 
their Heirs : That he would reſtore to the Duke gf 

Bourbon all his Eſtate which had been confiſcated: 

That he would give over all Claim to Naples and 

Milan: That he would ſatisfy the King of Englant 

as to what was due to him: Finally, that he would 

pay the ſame Ranſom King 7ohn paid after he was 

The Epe. made Priſoner at the Battle of Poictiers. But the Em. 
you rejetts perour was not ſatisfied with theſe Offers. He inf. 


them, ed ſtill that the Dutchy of Burgundy ſhould be reſto. 


red to him without Condition, Moreover he affirmed 
that Francis had no Right to Naples and Milan, and 
therefore his Offer to relinquiſh his Claim was need. 
leſs and chimerical. 

GreatCon- It was not without Reaſon that the Emperour ſtood 

Fer nation to his Demands. It is eaſy to gueſs what Conſter- 

0 France. nation France was in, upon the Loſs ſhe had juſt ſul 
tained. The King was a Priſoner, and almoſt all her 
Generals were taken or ſlain at the Battle of Pavia. 
The Kingdom being drained by continual Wars un- 
der this and the former Reigns, there was neither 
Men nor Money. The Swiſſers were diſheartened. 
The Canton of Zurich having refuſed to furniſh the 
King with Troops for the War, were ſtill in the fame 
Mind out of a Principle of Conſcience. Zuingliu, 
who had a great Intereſt in that Canton, perſwaded 
the Senate that to barter the Blood of their Citizens 
for Money, and to ſerve the Ambition of Princes 
was an infamous Thing. But ſuppoling all the Car 


tons had been equally inclined to find Troops, it ws 
well known, they would not do it without their be- 
ing paid, and to procure the Money was no eily 
Matter. On the other Hand, there was reaſon to 
fear, that the King of England would take Advantage 
of the Juncture, and invade France on the Side of P. 
cardy, whilſt the Emperour would attack the Pro 
vinces bordering upon Spain. In fine, there was 10: 
thing to be expected from Italy, ſince the Pope hat 
agreed with the Emperour, there being no like}ihool 


that the Venetians would maintain the War alone fe 
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* 3 the ſake of France, Thus nothing was ſeen on all 1525: ö 1 
ated» des but juſt Grounds of Alarm. Moſt certainly had x 
and the Emperour and Henry renewed their League, and = 
gland rigorouſly attacked France, that Kingdom muſt needs x 
would MY have been undone, conſidering the ſad Condition it * 
e was vas in. But at the very Time the Regent, and all the Wo 
Eu. honeſt Frenchmen were under theſe Apprehenſions, Wo 
inſiſt. they beheld a Ray of Hope ſhining upon them, which 1 
reſto. | hindered their Courage from ſinking entirely. The Several wo 
irmed MI Pope and Emperour could not agree together, though Things l 1 
„ and outwardly they ſeemed willing to unite, The Veneli- OL 0 it a 
need. au were inclined to join in a League with the other Courage of | i ; 
States to oppoſe the Emperour's Progreſs. In ſhort, *#*French 
foot MY the King of England, inſtead of taking Advantage of A q 
nſter. tte King of France's Misfortune, generouſly took his 1 10 
t fu Part. On the Other Side, Franciſco Sforza, ſeeing be 10 
ber himſelf as it were a Slave to the Emperour, ſtrove to NR 
P;1, Wl throw off his Yoke, and though he miſcarried, his 1 
rs u: Attempt however produced a good Effect, in that it | 
either made the Emperour ſenſible how the Princes ſtood af- „ 
tened. fected who were concerned in the Plot. It will be 38 
h- the MY veceſfary to explain this Matter, in order to give a 18 
e fame MJ diſtin Notion of the Affairs of thoſe Times, where- wes 
A England had a ſhare. But firſt let us ſee what be- i 
waded came of the Captive King. 9 
itizens The unfortunate Priſoner was kept in the Caſtle of Francis I. 1 
rinces I Piæzighitone till Eaſter, but with ſo much uneaſineſs # carried $ k 
e Car WY 2) the Part of the Imperialiſts, that they durſt not into Spain. 
it ws march their Troops from that Quarter for fear of * WE 
eir be- bis being reſcued. At laſt Lanoi hearing that the Ve- 4 
0 ey van Ambaſſador at Rome held frequent Conferrences i 
ſon oe with the Pope, was afraid ſome Plot was hatching to {8 
antage free the Priſoner. Wherefore, without imparting his 9 
of Deſign to the Duke of Bourbon, whom perhaps he miſ- 8 
e Pro- fruſted, he reſolved to convey him to Spain. Bur i438 
[as 0 fils was no eaſy Matter, ſince he had no naval Force 
pe had and the French Gallies were at Sea. To remove this 
Abo Obſtacle, he inſinuated to the« King, that the only 
ne fot Way 0 obtain his Liberty ſpoedily, Was tO confer in 
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Perſon with the Emperour : That as he was a very 
| generous 
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e Prince, and had ſhown a Concern for his 
isfortune, their Interview muſt needs have a good 
Effect, and pave the Way to a ſpeedy Peace. Fran 
agreed to it, full of hopes that he ſhould do more 
himſelf in two or three Conferences with the Empe. 
rour than his Miniſters in many Months. He even 


lent the Viceroy his Gallies to carry him to Spain, 
where he arrived about the Middle of June. 

He flattered himſelf that he ſhould be treated in 
Hain juſt as King John had been in England: but at 
his Arrival he had the Vexation to ſee himſelf ſhut 
up in the Caſtle of Madrid, where the Emperour was 
ſo far from treating with him in Perſon, that he did 
not ſo much as pay him a Viſit. All he could obtain 
was a Safe-Conduct for his Siſter the Dutcheſs of Alen. 
She was em- 
powered by the Regent ker Mother to negotiate with 


the Emperour. Bur at length ſhe was fain to return 


home without having done any thing. When ſhe 
came to Madrid, ſhe found the King her Brother ſo ill, 
that his Recovery was deſpaired of, As there was 
no room to doubt, but that his Grief at ſeeing no 
Proſpect of Liberty at hand, occaſioned his Ilinels, 


the Emperour haſtened on purpoſe from Toledo to 


Madrid, to ſee and comfort him, being apprehenſive 
of loſing, by his Priſoner's Death, the Advantages he 
expected from his Captivity. He put him therefore 
in hopes of his Deliverance in the two Viſits he made 
him, though in general Terms, which however pro- 
duced the deſired Effect, ſince the King recovered his 
Health. But when, after he was well, he would have 
renewed the Negotiation, he quickly ſaw he was not 
ſo near his Deliverance as he had imagined. The Empe- 
rour till inſiſted upon the Reſtitution of Burgund), 
and when the King offered to eſpouſe the Princeſs Lei 
voa, and hold that Dutchy as her Dowry, Charles ex. 
cuſed himſelf on the Score of having promiſed to gie 
che Queen his Siſter in Marriage to the Duke of Bour- 
tou. It was no ſmall Mortification to Francis to ſee 


one of his Subjects preferred before him. But whit 
trouble 
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1. Wl croubled him till more was, that he perceived it was 1525. 

' hi only a Pretence to retard the Concluſion of the 

3000 BY J reaty. Wherefore, in the Deſpair the Emperour's 

Rigour drove him to, he gave the Dutcheſs of Alenſon Francis 

2 Writing under his Hand, whereby he conſented and % the 
3 even ordered that the States of France ſhould crown 3 
the Dauphin his Son. This is called in France, the be crowned 
Ed: of Madrid. But the Parliament of Paris thought 75 par- 
4 ; not fit to record it, either becauſe it was againſt the liament of 

" Wl Laws of the Realm, or becauſe they deemed ſuch an Par's re- 
imperfe& Edict to be of no Force, ſeeing the King Je. 
was under Conſtraint. It may very well be, that 
Francis deſigned to let the Emperour ſee, that inſtead 
of having a King in his Power, he ran the Hazard of 
having only a Prince without Dominions. 

Whilſt the Emperour amuſed his Priſoner in Spain, The Emper 
he ated with no greater Sincerity with regard to the No 
Pope, who did not know what to think of his Pro- with the 
ceedings. The victorious Monarch had courted him Pope. 
very earneſtly ; but after he had made a Treaty with He ſens 
him by the Viceroy of Naples, it was a good while felt Roi. 
before he ratified it, and after all he had ſent his Ra- %carion of 
tification without including the Three ſeparate Arti- he Ireary 


cles. He alledged, that as to the Duke of Ferrara he of Rome. 


EN could not oblige him to yield up Reggio to the Pope, 

«he being a Fief of the Empire. As to the ſecond Arti- 

efore cle, whereby the Emperour was bound to oblige the 

made Inhabitants of the Milaneſe to take their Salt of the 

pro- Pope's Subjects, he ſaid, that concerned only rhe 

+4 his WW Puke of Milan, and for his Part he could not promiſe 

have for other People. Concerning the Benefices of Na ples, 

2s not he could not agree to that Article, unleſs a Limitation 

mpe- Ml = added, which rendered it of no Effect, namely, 

und), that what had been practiſed in the Reigns of the for- 

La- mer Kings of Naples ſhould be conformed to. The The Pope 
les ex- Pope finding that the Emperour refuſed to racify theſe rejects it. 
) give hree Articles, would not accept of the Rarificarion, 

Roar: and they both remained upon the ſame Foot they were 

ro ſee fore the Treaty. But the Emperour had got what 


what be wanted, ſince he had laid Obſtacles in the way of 
bled the 
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1525. the League which was projecting againſt him, by 
rendering the Pope ſuſpected by the reſt of the Soye. 

reigns. 
The Empe- There was another Thing which ſhowed that the 
rour offers Emperour acted deceitfully: and that was, having 
the In- {ent the Inveſtiture of Milan to Franciſco Sforza, he 
_— clogged it with the Condition that Sforza ſhould pay 
Sforza on him Twelve Hundred Thouſand Ducats in amends for 
a Conditi- the Expence he had been at to keep that Dutchy for 
me wo him. As it was evident Sforza could not poſſibly 
* perform this Condition, it was no leſs ſo that the Em. 
perour only ſought a Pretence to continue Maſter of 
The Pope Milan. All theſe things made the Pope look about 
fail. of him, having heard beſides that the Council of Spain 


3 and were not his Friends. The Truth is, ſome of the 
%Emperour's Miniſters had adviſed him to chaſtiſe the 
Pope for having ſided with France at fo critical a 
Juncture, and to compel him to reſtore Modena to the 

Duke of Ferrara, and Bologna to the Bentivoglio's. 
The Ve- On the other Hand, the Venetians ſeeing there was 
Her no likelihood that the Emperour really intended to 
roform a Teltore Sforza, could not but be alarmed at his keep- 
League ing the Dutchy of Milan. Wherefore they uſed 


againſt the their utmoſt Endeavours to "perſuade the Pope and 
Enfer King of England to join in a League with them and 
France againſt the Emperour, well-knowing that 
otherwiſe all Italy would fall under the Dominion of 

the Houſe of Auſtria, A Letter of Andrea Grilli's 

their Doge to Cardinal Wolſey, of the 3 iſt of Mari, 

extant in the Collection of the Publick Acts, ſhows that 

theſe able Politicians had formed the Project ſhortly 

after the Battle. The Letter indeed is only Credenti 

als for an Ambaſſador, who had Orders to treat with 

the King about an Affair of very great Importance. 

But at ſuch a Juncture, this great Affair could be 

nothing elſe but the League they were projecting. _ 

The Pore Mean while the Pope was at a very great Stand. Hi 
continue: having been deſirous to carry Matters too cunning!y» 
2 had cauſed him to make ſo many falſe Steps, that he 

in al. f A ot 

was at a Loſs which way to turn, This is frequent 

: 
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the Caſe of thoſe who, quitting the great Road, 
purſue their Journey through By-ways. Clement VII 
could not reſolve either to take up with what the Em- 
perour offered him, or to enter into a League againſt 
him. In this Uncertainty he choſe to follow the Ex- 
imple of Leo X and Julius II his Predeceſſors; that is 
to ſay, to treat with the Emperour and his Enemies at 
the ſame time, that he might be determined by the 
Events to what would be moſt for his Advantage. To 
that End, whilſt he was treating at Rome with the Ve- 
xetians, he diſpatched Cardinal Salviati to Spain, to 
negotiate with the Emperour, ſending by him a Diſ- 
penſation that Monarch had deſired for his marrying 
Jabeila of Portugal his Niece, But the Diſpenſation 
vas not to be delivered to the Emperour till after the 
Concluſion of the Treaty. 

The Affairs of Italy being in this Situation, another 
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1525. 


Sforza is 


Accident happen*d which plainly ſhowed the Emperour kept in 


only ſought to amuſe all the Sovereigns by a feign- 
ed Moderation, whilſt in truth his whole Thoughts 
were employed how to enlarge his Dominion. The 
League he had made with Adrian VI, and the reſt of 
the States of 1taly, was founded upon Franciſco Sforza's 
Reſtoration to the Dutchy of Milan. As it was for 
the common Intereſt of Italy, ſo was it likewiſe the 
only Bond by which the Emperour had found means 
to unite all the Potentates againſt France, which was 
then in Poſſeſſion of the Mzlaneſe, That League had 
lucceeded according to the Allies Deſire. The French 
were driven out of Italy, and Sforza got Milan again. 
But though the Emperour made as if he would give 
him the Inveſtiture, he had not yet done it, becauſe 
Herza was not able to pay the Twelve Hundred 
Thouſand Ducats he demanded. He was made to 
hope he ſhould obtain more moderate Terms, but 
that was only to amuſe him, and remove his as well 
as the Pope's and Venetians Suſpicion that the Empe- 
rour intended to keep the Dutchy for himſelf, or give 
x to his Brother the Archduke Ferdinand, 
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1525. What was then but a bare Suſpicion, became ye 
nr lay ſoon a Certainty. The Duke of Bourbon going intg 
Snare Spain to take care of his Concerns, Ferdinand ꝙ 4. 
for Storza valos, Marquiſs of Peſcara, was commiſſioned by the 
=_ 4 Emperour to command in Italy. Shortly after, P.. 
diſpoſe /* cara affected to appear "us much diſguſted, and 
Guicciard, openly to complain of the Emperour's Ingratitude, 

He carried the Matter ſo far, that at length he inſpj. 

red Feronimo Morone, the Duke of Milar's Chancellor, 

with the Boldneſs to ſound him, in order to ſee whe. 

ther by his Means the Spaniards might be driven out 

of the Milaneſe, Peſcara hearkened to his Inſinuati- 

ons: he had ſeveral Conferences with him upon that 

Subject, and managed it ſo dextrouſly, that he en- 

gaged Moronè to get the Duke himſelf to ſpeak to 

him about the Affair. Moron?s Project was to kill 

all the Spaniards in the Dutchy of Milan, and make 

Peſcara King of Naples. As this could not be done 

without foreign Aid, Peſcara propoſed to engage in 

the Plot, the Pope, the _ of France, and the 
Venetians. Accordingly theſe three Powers came 

deeply into it, and promiſed their Aſſiſtance. When 
014449 Matters were almoſt ripe, Peſcara received the Empe- 
places, and rour's Orders to diſpoſſeſs the Duke of Milan entirely. 
bejieges the He began with ſeizing Moronè, which done, he con- 
— f ſtrained the Duke, who was not in Condition to reſiſt, 
do reſign the City of Milan, and all the reſt of the 
Towns in his Poſſeſſion. Only the Caſtle of Milan 

Sforza would not yield up, which was therefore be- 

ſieged immediately. Thus the Emperour had a plau- 

ſible Colour to render himſelf Maſter of the Dutchy, 

and the Pope and Venetians could not complain of his 
puniſhing Sforza's hag am! f ſince there were evi 


Peſcara 


dent Proofs that they themſelves were concerned in 


the Conſpiracy. | 

The Stratagem practiſed by the Emperour to ſeize 

The Ve- the Milaneſe ee only to confirm the Veneliaus in 
* their Reſolution to run all Hazards in order to hinder 
Sforza's that Dutchy from continuing in the Hands of the 
Reſtorati- Houſe of Auſtria. Without troubling themſelves about 
en. juſtifying 
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juſtifying their Conduct, they plainly told the Spauiſo 1525. 
Ambaſſador, who preſſed them to join with the Em- 
perour, that Sforza's Reſtoration was a Preliminary 

they would never go from. If Cement VII had ſhown 

the ſame Reſolution, the Emperour would have been 

at a very great Loſs. But the Pope by carrying it For Pope 
too politically, ſuffered himſelf to be taken in the ps jou = 
ſame Snare he had fallen into before. He had a Le- pimſaf., 
gate in Spain who was treating with the Emperour, 


whilſt himſelf was negotiating at Rome with the French 
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and Venetian Ambaſſadors, about a League againſt 4 
that Monarch. He impatiently waited the Iſſue of * 
his Legales Negotiation, and as the Matter was a 1 
long while about, he appointed a Day to ſign the 1 
League with France and Venice. But in the interim He /«fers Ml 
having received Advice, that his Treaty was conclud- * wh LS 


Soon after the Emperour ſent an Expreſs with the ze Spaniſh i 
Treaty concluded in Spain, which he found ſo equi- 47%2fa- Ml 
vocal and ambiguous that he refuſed to ratify it. The Guicciatd. 43 
Spaniſh Ambaſſador pretending to be himſelf ſurprized 
at the doubtful Terms the Treaty was worded in, 
ſtoutly maintained that it was done without Deſign, * 
and told the Pope that he might draw up the Treaty N 
juſt as he pleaſed, and engaged to have it ſigned by 1 
the Emperour within two Months. This Delay was 1 


ed at Madrid, he would hear no more of the League. Sache 4 9 
A 


only to hinder the Pope from entering into the League 1 
in that Time, and Clement ſuffered himſelf to be im- i 
poſed upon by the Aſſurance wherewith the Ambaſſa- i 
dor ſpoke. This was tranſacted ia December 1525, Pefcara's Ml 
and in the ſame Month died Peſcara. Death, 

Having thus ſhown the Poſture of Affairs in Italy, Henry 1 
we muſt ſee what paſſed at the Court of England, 2 ef 
where they were almoſt as buſy in N and con- A 88 1 
inving as the Pope and Venetians, ſince the Point in 2 


Hand was in good Earneſt to keep the Balance of 
Europe even, which leaned too much to one Side. 
The Equality between the two Houſes of France and 
Auſtria, was properly what made England of great 


Weight, and conſequently an Advantage not to be 
Vol. VII. x neglected. 


* 
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Boo 


monthly Payment, he ſtopped ſhort without _ 
taking 


1525. neglected. But there were other Reaſons alſo that 

4 ſpurred on Henry to forſake the Emperour, and fide "aki 
WW The £mpe- with France. Though the Treaty of Bruges or Wind. mane 
345 . ſor ſeemed to have made an inſeparable Union be- well 
aid WEEN the Emperour and Henry, it is however certain Step 
W wich ove they were not pleaſed with one another, becauſe each Mor 
bl another. of them was deſirous to make their Union ſubſervient laſt, 
to his own Afﬀairs, without any regard to his Ally, Perſe 
In all Appearance Cardinal Yolſey, who was very an- * 
gry with the Emperour, did not a little contribute Wolfe 
4 towards inclining his Maſter to a Rupture. F ran 
WW Cauſe: of The Princels Mary, Henry's Daughter was con- Thin 
A * tracted to the Emperour, and yet the King her Fa- Henr 
bl ther had offered her to the King of Scotland. On the who 
other Side, the Emperour had made no Scruple to | Unie 
_ conclude his own Marriage with Iſabella of Portugal, ty eft 
as if he had not been engaged to Mary, and from Varia 
hence theſe two Monarchs ſhowed that they had very the P 

little regard for one another. Charles coming to hear taken 
that Henry was treating about a Match between his Very 1 
Daughter and the King of Scotland, took Occaſion treme 
5 from thence to throw upon him the breaking off his CELVEC 
1 _—_ own Marriage. In March he ſent to England the Lord to the 
Heiden. of Buren, and the Preſident of the Council of Mech- It 
lin, to demand of the King that he ſhould forthwith I 72%" 5 
ſend the Princeſs, and pay down the Dowry agreed But b 
upon, and that purſuant to their League he ſhould the B. 
enter Picardy with a powerful Army, as he ſhould reach 
have done the laſt Year. It was no hard Matter for Handi 
Henry to perceive that the Emperour only wanted to very 1 
clear himſelf, without having any Thoughts of con- then | 
ſummating his Marriage with Mary, and this way of greeal 
828 was not very proper to keep up a ood ceal h 
nderſtanding. But on the other Hand, the En. celebr 
rour had no leſs Reaſon to complain of him. 'H | preſen 

ry had promiſed to find a hundred Thouſand Crowns ung, 
a Month for the Duke of Bourbon's Expedition n aſſad 

France, or to make a powerful Diverſion in Picard). 5575 
But after he had ſer the Affair on Foot by the fit 8 
Nt 


Yo 
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taking any Thing againſt France. Nay, he had de- 1325. 
manded the Money due to him, when he knew very 
well the Emperour was not able to pay him. This 
Step ſeemed to argue that he only ſought a Pretenſe. 
Moreover the Emperour was informed that in Oftober 
laſt, when Francis I. was upon his march to /taly, a 
Perſon without Character came to London from the 
-—, and held ſeveral Conferences with Cardinal 
Wolſey. But then Charles had promiſed to invade 
France on the Side of Spain, without having done any 
Thing towards it. And yet he took it very ill that 
Henry ſhould fail him. Thus theſe two Monarchs 
who were thought to be ſo ſtrictly united, and whoſe 
Union made France and Italy tremble, were in reali- 
ty eſtranged from one another, and ready to fall at 
Variance. In all Appearance, the Conferences of wolſey 

the Perſon ſent from France with Cardinal Molſey, had contributes 


very revengeful Temper, muſt needs have been ex- 222 
tremely incenſed againſt the Emperour for having de- 
ceived him twice, after a poſitive Promiſe to help him 

to the Papacy, 

It was in the Beginning of March that the Empe- Henry 
rour's two Ambaſſadors diſcharged their Commiſſion. /hows 4 re- 
But before they had receiyed an Anſwer, the News of 1 : 2 | 
the Battle of Pavia, and taking of the King of France Heat 
reached England, by a Letter from the Governeſs of 
Flanders, with another from Lanoy, written on the 
very Day of the Battle. As the Court of England 
then ſtood inclined, this News was by no Means a- 
greeable. Nevertheleſs as it was yet neceſſary to con- 
ceal his Thoughts, Henry cauſed a folemn Maſs to be 
celebrated at St. Pauls, where he was pleaſed to be 
preſent in Perſon, without however having Te Deum 
lung. His Aim was to make the Emperour's Am- 
baſſadors believe that it was on the Score of the Vic- 
tory, and at the ſame Time to ſhow a regard for 


France, by avoiding to expreſs any Joy at her Miſ- 
fortune, 
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1525. Some Days after, the Council met to conſider what 
— 45 was to be done at this Juncture. The Queſtion was 


% Council whether this Opportunity ſhould be laid hold on to 
about the make Conqueſts in France, by aſſerting the King's 
Courſe he Title to that Kingdom, or whether it was more Ex- 
ſhould pedient to aſſiſt and preſerve France entire, and op- 
_ poſe the growing Power of the Houſe of Auſtria, As 
to the firſt Point, it is certain if at this Juncture, Eg. 

land had heartily joined with the Emperour, and 

made a vigorous Effort on the Side of Picaray, France 

in the Condition ſhe was in would have been Joſt paſt 
Redemption. Far from being able to withftand the 

Arms of theſe two powerful Enemies, it was not poſ- 

fible for her to ſtand againſt the Emperour without 

the King of Eng/and's Aſſiſtance. But on the other 

Hand, it was conſidered that France could not be ru- 

ined without rendering the Emperour too powerful : 

That he was already in Poſſeſſion of Spain, and had 

an Eye upon Portugal, by marrying his Niece Jabel 

as it was publickly reported: That his late Victory 

in Milan gave him ſuch a Superiority in Italy, that in 

all likelihood the Pope and Venetiaus would not be 2. 

ble to make Head againſt him: That he poſſeſſed al- 

moſt all the Low-Countries with large and rich Pro- 

vinces in Germany, not to reckon the Imperial Digni- 

ty which was become as good as Hereditary in his Fa- 

mily : That if by a powerful Diverſion, an Opportu- 

nity ſhould be given him to conquer the French Pro- 

vinces bordering upon Spain and Italy, the moſt the 

King could expect was to ſhare France, with him: 

Bur that it was to be feared, that in proceſs of Time 

the Emperour would become his Enemy, and ſo much 

the more formidable as there would be no Proportion 

between their Forces, nor any State in Europe capa 

ble of ſupporting the weakeſt Side : That therefore, 


ſuppoling the King had in France all the Succeſs be 
could wiſh, he would only involve himſelf for the 
future in an unequal War with the Emperour, who 
very probably would never reſt ſatisfied till he had 
wreſted their Conqueſts out of the Hands of the Er 
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gib: That what had paſſed between Lewis XII and 


5 Ferdinand, in reſpect of the Kingdom of Naples, was 
Ys a clear Evidence how difficult it 1s for ſuch Partitions 
1 long to ſubſiſt: That upon all theſe Accounts, it 
p- was more for the Intereſt of England, to make a vi- 
A. gorous Effort to ſupport France, and enable her to 
g be always a Counterpoiſe to the Power of the Houſe 


ind of Auſtria: That the Happineſs and Glory of Eng- 
ne end depended on the Equality between the King of 
xaft Wl Fance and the Emperour, ſince by that England was 
the Wl always in Condition to remain Arbiter of Europe, 
pol. and to make herſelf courted by both Sides: That 
our dere was no other way to cauſe Trade to flouriſh, 
wherein conſiſted her main Strength, and without which 
the Engliſß could never hope to make themſelves feared: 


ru- 

ful: That if on the contrary, it was reſolved to complear 
had the Deſtruction of France, and a War ſhould happen 
belly {Weiterwards with the Emperour, of which there was 
tory erat like lihood, at once would be loſt the Trade with 
2tin WM ance, Spain, Italy, Flanders, Germany, which would 
Ye 1- Nicky reduce Exgland to extreme Poverty: That at 
d al- Net it would by that Means be out of her Power to 
pro- re Land and Sea-Forces ſufficient ro Balance the 
Nigni- Emperour's Power. In ſhort, that in caſe France 
is Fa- me to be divided between the Emperour and the 
or Ning, one muſt expect to ſee Scotland join in Alliance 
Pro- ch the Emperour, and continue to annoy England 
ſt the frequent Diverſions as ſhe had all along done in 
him: ur of France. To theſe Conſiderations another of 
Time {Water Weight was added, namely, that the ſiding 
much th the Emperour to conquer France was a Thing of 
,ortion ufferent Nature from Joining with the Regent to 
capa lend that Kingdom: That in the former Caſe, the 
refore, MAperour's ſole Aim would be to make the Eugliſb 
ceſs he ces ſerve to enable him to puſh his Conqueſts elſe- 


for the re.: But at the ſame Time he would oppoſe direct- 
r, who r indirectly the King's Increaſe of Power: That 
he had BR "= the uſual Policy of Princes when they joined in 
he El- j Bue with thoſe that were weaker than themſelves: 

2% * one could the leſs doubt that the Emperour 
1 would 
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1255- would follow this Maxim, becauſe even before the Ho 
Battle of Pavia, he had ſhown plainly enough, that por 
he conſidered the King only as his Inſtrument to pro- Sir 
mote his Deſigns in Italy, but in caſe the King fided the 
with France, the two Allies having the ſame Viey, not 
would go Hand in Hand, as is uſually done in Leagues a Cc 
Defenſive : That on the other Hand, at the preſent Engl 

uncture, France not being able to ſupport herſelf Pavi 
without the Aſſiſtance of Eng/and, would readily ac. W fipu 
cept of the Terms which ſhould be impoſed upon her, Hen 
which was an Advantage more real and certain than to hi 
any which might be expected from the Invaſion of not 
that Kingdom: In a Word, nothing could be more cordi 
lorious for the King than to raiſe up France again Fran 
in her dejected State, and ſet at Liberty her Captive in P t 
King : That by ſo doing he would truly acquire the 8 
at 


Title of Arbiter and Deliverer of Europe, and make 
of the King of France a Friend, who probably would King 


have ſo great a Kindneſs in everlaſting Remem- cauſe 

brance. theſe 
Henry e- Theſe were the Reaſons that induced the King and That 
folves to Council to Side with France, The correſponded ex- two / 
{oppor 4 actly with the King's and the Cardinal's Inclination, WF Upon 
He uſes for and the Meaſures they had already begun to take that A 
Pretenſe The only Buſineſs was to find out a Pretenſe to break liverec 
the _ with the Emperour, by throwing upon him ti yielde 
2 1 blame of the Rupture. This is a Thing very v Th 
Emperour. ſual with Princes. When they wage never ſo unt atur 

a War, they would fain perſwade the World ta only f 


they have Juſtice and Equity on their Side, without 
any Motive of Envy, Jealouſy, Ambition and A. 
rice. The War Henry was meditating* againſt dt 
Emperour was wholly founded upon Policy, 28 . 
have juſt ſeen. And that would have been. en0! 
to juſtify it. But he choſe rather to ground & U 
on the Injuries he pretended to have received fro! 
the Emperaur, The Reaſan of his ſo doing 3 © 
dent. Ir ſeldom happens that Policy and Equity *8 

ether, and Henry, like moſt Princes, had aug 


be counted a great Politician, than an honeſt ® 
Howe 
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However that be, the Reſolution being taken to ſup- 


rt France, Cuthbert Tonſtal Biſhop of London, and #* ſends 


ir Robert Wing field were ſent to Spain ro demand of 


the Emperour ſeveral Things which he knew would sein. 
not be granted. Firſt, That as the War was made at Herbert 
 mands up. i 
England ſhould ſhare the Benefits of the Victory of 21 che Bide 
Pavia: That purſuant to their Alliance, it ſhould be perour. 


a common Charge, it was reaſonable the King of 


ſtipulated in a Treaty with the Captive King, that 
Henry ſhould be put in Poſſeſſion of what belonged 
to him in France, Secondly, That in caſe rhis could 
not be obtained by fair Means, the Emperour, ac- 
cording to the Treaty, ſhould prepare to invade 
France on the Side of Spain, whillt the Engliſh acted 
in Picardy, and that the War ſhould not ceaſe till the 
King of England had got all that belonged to him : 
That the Emperour ſhould be the readier to aid rhe 
King of England, in obtaining what he wanted, be- 
cauſe by his Marriage with the Heireſs of Zng/and, all 
theſe Acquiſitions would one Day be his. Thirdly, 
That as ic was ſaid in the Treaty of Mindhor, that the 
two Allies ſhould mutually deliver up all Uſurpers 
upon each other's Right, 7 han required, purſuant to 
that Article, that the King of France, ſhould be de- 
livered to him the ſame Day the Princeſs Mary was 
yielded to the Emperour. 


Theſe Demands were for the moſt Part of ſuch a 23 
Nature, that the Emperour eaſily perceived Henry rour An- 
only ſought a Pretenſe to break with him. The fuers is 


Truth is, he could not receive the Princeſs Mary, — 


ſeeing he was determined to marry Jabella of Porty- 
gal, and much leſs would he d-liver the Captive King, 
and ſo part with the Benefit he expected to reap from 
his Victory. Wherefore having framed his Anſwer 
n general Terms, which ſhowed plainly enough how 


backward he was to grant what was demanded, he Henry r& 
atforded Henry the Pretenſe he wanted to Join with ſolves te 
the Regent of France, Upon divulging this Reſolu- fide mith 
uon, the Court of England took Care to publiſh the France 


Reaſans whereon the Rupture with the Emperour was 
T4 grounded, 
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1525, grounded. They were in ſhort as follows : That the 
W He pub- Governeſs of the Low-Countries, inſtead of providing 


1 — 4 for the War the Forces ſhe was bound to find, had Whi 
9 rivately treated with France: That the Florentine negotia 
bad wont Bu the Treaty of Commerce in ſeveral Ar. end, CC 
ticles: That the Emperour had not paid the King Ve); 


the Sums due to him : That in the Terms on which to the 
he had offered to ſet the King of France at Liberty, WM run the 
he had mentioned Henry's Right only in a ſuperficial Wl Hove c 


Manner, as a Thing of little Moment: That he ac- So relo 
tually treated about his Marriage with the Princeſs able to 
of Portugal, in contempt of the Princeſs Mary, to Name 


whom he was contracted. Laſtly, that the Turks be- Part of 

ing juſt upon the Point of invading Chriſtendom *, Wl Clergy's 

it was neceſſary that all Chriſtian Princes ſhould join WM the Na 

their Forces againſt them, which could not be done IM deemed 
without a general Peace; but a general Peace could Wl Breach 

not take Place, whilſt the Emperour remained in great ( 

Arms to aggrandize himſelf at the Loſs of other bellion 
Princes. Theſe are the Reaſons alledged in Vindica- W formed 

tion of the King's Conduct. But the true Reaſon was Wl diſavov 

the juſt Fear which the Emperour's Power inſpired MW liſhed | 
England, and the reſt of Europe with. However, nothing 

Henry thought fit not to proclaim War againſt the Thing 
Emperour, being unwilling by ſo raſh a Step, to pre- tiſed in 

judice the Treaty he hd firſt to make with long be 

France. He contented himſelf with ordering his Am- Wl d exto 
baſſadors in Spain, to intercede in his Name, in be- to give 

half of the Captive King, though he expected little the Kin 

Embaſſy ef from thence. Mean while he ſent Word to the Re. {ls thai 
1 gent of France, that if ſhe would ſend Ambaſſadors thority. 
ct. Pub. to treat with him, ſomething might follow to the ſtrates e 
IV. 37. Advantage of the King her Son, and the Intereſt of WW Vere a 
the two Kingdoms. The Regent immediately ap- Wt upo 
pointed Fean-Joachim de Paſſau Lord of Vaux, the MW Thing 

lame that had begun the Negotiation with Cardinal A., Tyra 

| ole; bis Reig 

as this 
Chief o 
[0 trig 


They had now taken Belgrade and Rhodes, and thereby open: 
ed ſeveral Mays to Italy and Germany. 
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the Wolſey and Jean Briron Preſident of Roan. Their „ 
ng Commiſſion was dated at Lyons, June the gth. 0 by > 8 
nad Whilſt the Treaty between France and England was | vy Money 
ine negotiating at London, Henry, knowing how it would % et, 
Ar- end, committed the raiſing of Money to Cardinal 8 _ 
ing Walſey's Care. The moſt natural way was to apply 14 
ich o the Parliament. But Volſey was too haughty to 

ty, run the hazard of a Refuſal, or conteſting with the 

ai Wl Houſe of Commons, as it happened to him once before. 


$o reſolving to uſe a ſpeedier Means, and more agree- 


ac- N 
cos able to his Temper, he iſſued out Orders in the King's 1 
to Name to levy throughout the Kingdom the fixth bo 
be. part of every Lay-Mar's Goods, and the fourth of the 1 
n * Wl Clrgy's. Theſe Orders were no ſooner publiſhed, but E. 
join I the Nation was in a great Fermentation. Every one 3 
done WI deemed this Method of raiſing Money a manifeſt $ 
ould Breach of Magna Charta, and an Incroachment of ſo 1 
d in great Conſequence, that there was like to be a Re- af 
other bellion over all the Kingdom. The King being in- “ King 1 
dica- formed of it, forthwith iſſued out a Proclamation, a OY 08 
\ was Wl difavowing theſe Commiſſions which had been pub- g 1 
pired liſhed in his Name, and declaring he would exact \ 
ever, nothing of his People by Force, nor demand any Af 
t the Thing but by way of Benevolence, as had been prac- He de- ik 5 
) pre- tiled in the Reign of Edward IV. Bur it was not mand: s 
with long before they perceived this was only an Artifice OG b 
Am-. do extort by another Name, what the People refuſed ; 1 
in be- do give by Force. The Truth is, the Benevolence which 11 
little the King demanded afterwards was hardly any thing 1 
e Re- MI les than what he had at firſt required by way of Au- 4 
Jadors WM thority. The Londoners being taxed firſt, the Magi- Le City of 1 
to the ſtrates excuſed themſelves on account that Bene volences London 1 
reſt of I vere aboliſhed by Richard III. The Cardinal cried T. 
y ap r as if they had ſaid the moſt extravagant 8 il 
e, the hing in the World. He told them Richard III was #i:Ground. | 
ardinal a Tyrant and Uſurper, and therefore Laws made in 

Walje) his Reign could not limit the Sovereign's Power. But 

As Argument had no great Effect, he ſent for the 

u oper let of the Common- Council of the City one by one 


to irighten them, being deſirous at any rate to com- 
pals 
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1525- paſs his Ends, without being obliged to call a Parl. 
Inſurrefti- ment. But whilſt he was thus taken up, there was 
— an Inſurrection near London, which in all Ppearance 
wy would have — in the whole Kingdom, if a time. 
1s 4Þ- ly ſtop had not been put to it. The ſpeedy Coy 

* thac — taken to dif} verſe the Seditious, 9 
the Court could wiſh. The People that had taken 

up Arms ſeeing they were not ſufficiently ſupported, 
ſubmitted to the -King's Mercy, and ſome of the 

The King Ring-Leaders were pe el The King finding 
throw: the how the Nation ſtood affected, thought it proper u 
"be Car. ſatify them by ſhowing he had no Hand in the violent 
wal. Proceedings of his Miniſter, Wherefore he declared 
| in full Council, that his Intent was no Perſon ſhould 
be puniſhed tor this Commotion. The Cardinal per. 

ceiving that the King caſt all the Blame upon him, 
vindicated himſelf as well as he could, without ac- 

cuſing the King, alledging he had the Judges Opini- 

on for what he had done. If ſuch an Excuſe were 
admitted, it would be no longer neceſſary for a King 

of England to apply to the Parliament for Money. 

The Judges being.appointed by the King, it would 

be no hard Matter for him to have their Opinion on 

his Side. But although there have been Judges { 

hardy as to decide Points of this Conſequence, as in 

the Reigns of Richard II, Charles I, James II, few af 

them eſcaped the Puniſhment due to their Boldnels 

The Parliament never intended that the Privileges of 

the Nation ſhould depend upon the Deciſiens of the 

The Affair Judges. The Council finding the King was not in. 
ends mild- clined to ſtand by what the Cardinal had done, and 
on the other Hand, not daring te come upon the Cat 
dinal himſelf, thought fit to throw the whole Blame, 
without naming any Body, upon thoſe that had give 
the King wrong Iuformation, and to releaſe the Pf. 
ſoners, after a ſevere Reprimand. Purſuant to th! 
Reſolve, the Priſoners being brought before ti 
Council, the Cardinal ſharply rebuked them, agg 
vating the heinouſneſs of their Offence, and adding 
that the King was pleaſed to grant them his — 

prov! 
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folk ſaid, they would be bound for them ; whereupon 
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provided they would find Sureties for their good Be- 
haviour for the future. But the Priſoners reply ing, 
they could find none, the Cardinal and Duke of Nor- 
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they were diſcharged. 
As ſoon as the King had diſcovered that he ap- Henry re- 
roved not of all the Cardinal's Actions, People ven- "vi e- 

tured more boldly to complain of his Conduct. The ©. 

Truth is, he oppreſſed the Nation, and more eſpeci- plaizts a- 

ally the Clergy, in a ſtrange Manner. The Inſtrument gainf the 

of his Oppreſſions was one Allen * his Chaplain, who 3 

kept no Meaſures, well- Knowing his Maſter's Protec- ; 

tion would not fail him on occaſion. Nevertheleſs, 

how great ſoever the Cardinal's Power might be, a 

private Perſon ventured ro commence a Suit againſt 

Allen, and proſecuted him ſo vigorouſly, that at laſt 

the Buſineſs came to the King's Knowledge, who was 

informed at the ſame Time of ſeveral other Complaints 

of the People. He had fancied hitherto that there 

had never been in England ſo mild a Government as his, 

being ignorant of the ill Uſe Wolſey made of his Au- 

thority. This Information threw him into ſo terrible H. is like 

a Rage, that the Cardinal was like to have been en- % #urn 

tirely out of Favour. It was not without the utmoſt _ ES of 

Submiſſion that he appeaſed the King's Anger, ſhow- The Car- 

ing him withal his laſt Will, wherein he had made him din ap- 

his Heir. This he did to intimate that he was working Pee, hm: 

for him, and that the Outrages he committed were on- 

ly to increaſe the Inheritance the King was one Day 

to enjoy. Nothing can more fully expreſs the King's 

Sentiments on this Occaſion, than his Letter to the 

Cardinal after he had pardoned him. A Fragment 


whereof 


* John Allen Doctor of Law, the ſame that was Judge of the 
Cardinal's Court, was made Archbiſhop ot Dublin in 1528, and 
barbarouſly murdered by Thomas Fitz-Gerard, eldeſt Son to the 
Earl of Kildare, 1534. Antiq. Oxf. This Allen ( ſays Lord Herbert.) 
accompanied with a great Train, and riding from one Religious 
Howſe to another in a kind of perpetual Pregreſs or Viſitation, did 
the Cardinal no little Service. : 
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The Hiſtory of ENGLA ND. Vol. VII 
whereof inſerted by Lord Herbert in his Hiſtory, is as 


follows : 


wp S touching the Matter of Willon, ſecing it 
5 is in no other Strain than you write of, and 
you being alſo ſo ſuddenly (with the falling ſick of 
* your Servants) afraid and troubled ; I marvel not 
& that it over-ſlipped you as it did. Bur it is no great 
<«« matter, ſtanding the Caſe that it doth ; for it is yet 
« in my Hand, as I perceive by your Letter, and 
* your Default was not ſo great, ſeeing the Election 
* was but Conditional. Wherefore, my Lord, ſee- 
« ing the Humbleneſs of your Submiſſion, and 
* though the Caſe were much more heinous, I can 
% be content for to remit it, being right glad, that, 
according to mine Intent, my Monitions and Warn- 
„ ings have been benignly and lovingly accepted on 
« your behalf, promiſing you, that the very Affec- 
© tion I bear you cauſed me thus to do. As touching 
the Help of Religious Houſes to the building of 
«© your College, I would it were more, fo it be law- 
e fully; for my Intent is none, but that it ſhould fo 
«© appear to all the World, and the Occaſion of all 
© their mumbling might be ſecluded and put away; 
« for, ſurely their is great Murmuring of it through- 
© out all the Realm, both good and bad, They lay 
<« not that all that is ill- gotten is beſtowed upon the 
«© College, but that the College is the Cloak for cove- 
<« ring all Miſchiefs. This grieveth me, I aſſure 
e you, to hear it ſpoken by him, which I ſo entirely 
© love. Wherefore, methought I could do no leſs, 
& than thus friendly to admoniſh you. One thing 
* more I perceive by your own Letter, which a little 
« methinketh roucheth Conſcience, and that is, that 
« you have received Money of the Exempts for ha- 
„ ving of their old Viſitors. Surely this can hardly 
4 be with good Conſcience, For, and they were 
good, why ſhould you take Money? And if they 


« were ill, it were a ſinful Act. Howbeit, your 


Legacy herein might, peradventure, apud Homines, = 
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be a Cloak, but not apud Deum. Wherefore you, 
a « thus moniſhed by him whom ſo entirely loveth you, 

I doubt not, will deſiſt, not only from this, (if Con- 

« ſcience will not bear it) but from all other things 
it « which ſhould tangle the ſame; and, in ſo doing, 
nd « we will ſing, Te laudant Angeli atque Archangeli, Te 
of « [audat Omnis Spiritus: And thus an End I make of 


10t « this, though rude, yet loving Letter, deſiring you 
dat « as benevolently to take it, as I do mean it, for I 
ec « enſure you, (and I pray you think it ſo ) that there 
nd « remaineth, at this Hour, no Spark of Diſpleaſure 
on towards you in my Heart. And thus fare you well, 
e. « and be no more perplext. Written with the Hand 
nd « of your loving Sovereign and Friend, 
an 
at, R. 1 
n- 7 
on This Letter ſhows that the King was informed of The Car- 3 
C- ſeveral Miſdemeanors in the Cardinals Conduct. Bur dinal re- Y 
1g he did not yet thoroughly know him, his Affection Tow 4 
of for him combating in his Heart the Heinouſneſs of his gr 9 
W- Proceedings, and making him believe that the Faults hoſe b 
ſo were the pure Effects of his great Zeal for the found- 2 ug 1 
all ing his College. Had he not been thus prepoſſeſſed in wiſrais. # 
5 his Favour, he might have been more fully informed. 1 
h- But it was very hazardous to ſpeak Point-blank againſt 4 
ay a Favourite, to whom the King ſtill ſhowed ſo great | 
he Kindneſs, However, the Cardinal finding by this 
wo dample, what his Enemies would be able to do againſt 
rc him if they had the King's Ear, was very careful to 
ly remove from Court all thoſe he had any miſtruſt of. 
5 At the ſame time, he ſtrove to preſerve the King's 
8 Love and Eſteem by the moſt condeſcending and ob- 
le lging Carriage. He had now built at Hampton-Court 
at a ſtately Palace, which outſhone in Beauty all the 
* King's Houſes. But what had lately happened mak ing 
ly lim apprehenſive that it might breed a Jealouſy in the 
re King, he made him a Preſent of it, as if from the 
N very firſt he had intended to build it for him. He 
a] had a Mind to inſinuate by this Preſent, that he heaped 

. 


yy 
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teir Aim being to bring him off from the Emperour, 1525 
nd cauſe him to ſide with the King their Maſter, 

re was no diſputing upon the Terms. Bur it muſt Henry's 
e confeſſed that on this Occaſion, Henry behaved with Generefiry 
n uncommon Generoſity. Though he might have 7 % 
Lmanded Towns and even Provinces for the Friend- Drs of 
ip he was pleaſed to contract with Francis I, and A 
or the Charges he was going to be at, he contented 

imſelf with ſecuring by new Treaties, the Sums that 

ere juſtly due to him. Theſe Treaties being ready, 

ere ſigned at Moore, a Houſe of the King's on the 

wth of Auguſt. 


* The firſt contained a League Deſenſive between Treaty of 
nt ue and England, againſt all Powers Spiritual or Moore 47 
Ude ſenporal, that ſhould invade either of the two King- 2% 4 mw 
d the ems. The Allies of the two Kings were included by 1 


ame in the League; but with this Limitation, that aa Pub. 
he Article was not to be underſtood of thoſe who had XIV. 48, 
ſurped any thing upon either of the two principal &. 
ontractors ſince the League concluded at ow a 


Wer it 
ved the 
ſeven 


= Vober the 2d 1518. Hence the Emperour who had 
incun el conquered the Dutchy of Milan was excluded. 
> rod oreover, Henry I. engaged to uſe his beſt Endea- 
Leaſur ur of mg the Liberty of Francis. 

The ſecond Treaty concerned the Payment of the 


bs due to Henry from the King of France, namely, 
. By a Treaty of the 3d of Auguſi 1515, one Mil- 
lon of Crowns of Gold. 2. By another of the 12th 
f January 1518, for Reſtitution of Tournay Six Hun- 
red Thouſand Crowns of Gold. 3. By another of 
elame Date, Twenty-three Thouſand Livres Tour- 
"as. 4. By another of November the 13th 1520, 
our Hundred Sixty-two Thouſand Crowns, For all 
ele Sums the Regent bound herſelf in the King her 
ons Name, to pay Henry Two Millions of Crowns 
pf Gold, of Thirty-five Pence Turnois each, which 
eng reduced to Crowns of Thirty-eight Pence each, 
mounted to the Sum of 1899736 ſuch Crowns, and 

hirty- two Pence. This Sum was to be paid at ome 
ral 
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feir of all their Goods. Herbert, p. 70. | 
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ral Times, viz. 47368 Crowns, within forty Days x 
ter the Date of the Treaty; the like Sum on the 1 


Book 
Montl 


of November next, and the ſame every ſix Months tj 2 p 
the whole was paid. This made in all forty Payment, de Ka 
conſequently the whole Sum was to be paid in Twen Numb. 

ears. 5 
Y It was farther agreed by the ſame Treaty, that i oa 
Henry died before he had received the two Million Taft 
the Arrears were to be paid to his Heirs and Sy e 
ceſſors. But in Caſe he out. lived the Payment oft direct 
whole, he ſhould receive during his Lite, an year 33 
Penſion of a Hundred Thouſand Crowns to ceaſe 1 

is Death. 
T0 ſecure the Performance of the Treaty, the Re Eg 
gent was to ſwear to it ſolemnly before the Ei e 
Ambaſſadors, and Francis I. was to ratify and fwe 1 
to it immediately after his return to France. More The Lo 
over Henry had for Security, the Cardinal of Baur their Br 
the Dukes of Vendome and Longueville, the Earlsq e 

St. Paul, Maulevrier, Brienne, the Lords of Monin if Pires 

rency, Laujrec and Breze, the Cities of Paris, Lym: "ge 
Orleans, Toulouſe, Amiens, Bourdeaux, Tours, ad "wry" 

Wims *. h th 
kk muſt be obſerved, that in the Sum of two Mil Ne Sn 
lions of Crowns due to Henry, there was no Dedud penlion 
on of what he had received from Francis I. from th the Biſh, 
Year 1515, to their Rupture. This was all the Ad 1 
vantage Henry made, which was not very great, col Col 95 
ſidering how little punctual the King of France was! = xd 

is Payments. : H 
" - Third Treaty, the Regent bound herſelf i 3 
pay to Mary, Henry's Siſter, Queen Dowager be paid 
France, all the Arrears of her Dowry at ſeveral Fay Day 
ments, namely, five Thouſand Crowns on the Day Ther 


the Date of the Treaty, and a like Sum every f 
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* All theſe Lords and Cities were to ſend a Bond with tht 


Seil annexed within three Months under the Obligation and Fo * Crow! 
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Months till the whole was paid. Moreover ſhe pro- 
miſed to let her enjoy her Dowty for the future. 

There was alſo a fourth Treaty, which ran, that 
the King of Scotland ſhould not be reckoned in the 
Number of the Allies of France, but on Condition 
the Scots committed no Acts of Hoſtilities againſt Eng- 
land, after the 25th of December next. 

Laſtly, by a fifth Treaty it was agreed, that the 
Court of France ſhould conſent neither directly nor 
indirectly, that the Duke of Alhany ſhould return to 
Swtiand during the Minority of James V. 


All theſe Treaties, which properly were only diffe- 
tent Articles of one and the ſame Treaty, were ratified 
and ſworn by the Regent of France, and confirmed by 
the Parliaments of Paris, Tholouſs, and Bourdeaux. 
The Lords and Cities that were to be Securities gave 
their Bonds. Finally, Francis I. himſelf ſent a Ra- 
tiication under his own Hand, bearing Date the 27th 
of December. 


305 
1525. 


But after having done the King's Aſſaiss, the Car- Grant of 


dinal forgot not himſelf. We find in the Collection of the ow 
tbe Publick As, the Regent's Bond of the 18th of 74,07 © 


clinal. 


November, to pay 


the Biſhoprick of Tournay, being four Years and a 
half, amounting to the Sum of 29793 Crowns of 
Gold So! . Moreover ſhe declared that for ſeveral 
other weighty Reaſons, there was due to the Cardinal 
a Hundred Thouſand Crowns of Gold, theſe two 
dums making together 121898 Crowns Sd. were to 
de paid in ſeven Years, by half-yearly equal Pay- 


ments, 


The Defenſive League between France and England rh, Regem 


the Cardinal the Arrears of the »&. Pub. 
Penſion granted him in lieu of the Adminiſtration of XIV. 100. 


being thus concluded and ſigned, the Regent began to 74 


be a little more at eaſe, and better able to diſpute Up- 
on the Terms of the King her Son's Liberty. Beſides, 


* Crowns Sol, or de Soleil, were Golden Coias, of old worth 
38 Pence Tour nois. | 
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1525. ſhe had Ground to hope that the King of England, 
Declarations would help to determine the Pope and 
Venetians, whole Fears _—_ hindered them from form. 
ing a League againſt the Emperour. And indeed ye 

— qa ſhall ſee — they very much altered their Mea. 
calls cheir ſures upon hearing what the King of England had 
Ambaſſa- done. Mean while the Emperour having Intelligence 
ours. of the Treaty of Moore, recalled his Ambaſlador, 
who were ſtill in England, and Henry did the ſame 
with reſpect to his in Spain. Shortly after, Char; 
concluded his Marriage with Jabella of Portugal, by 
Virtue of a Diſpenſation brought him by Cardin 
Salviati, who delivered it to him after the Concluſion 
of the Treaty aforementioned. - 

Whilſt the Affairs of Europe took a new Turn, by 
the Effects the Battle of Pavia, and the Frent 
King's Captivity produced in ſeveral Places, then 
was no other Alteration in thoſe of Scotland, except 
that the Earl of Angus, who was to hold the Admi 
niſtration but four Months, did not think fit to r. 
ſign when his Time was out. Whereupon the Earl d 
Argyle withdrew very much diſſatisfied; but the Earl 
of Lenox, though diſguſted too, kepr at Court, Mean 
While the Queen and the Earl of Arran who had been 
diſpoſſeſſed, were not unmindful of their Affairs. The 
Earl of Lenox's Diſguſt giving them an Opportunity 
to hold Intelligence with him, they got him to inſpir 
the King with a Deſire to get out of the Hands 0 
the Earl of Angus. But as there was Occaſion for: 
great deal of Precaution to deceive that Lord: 


The Affairs 
of Scot- 


land. 


Watchfulneſs, it was not till the next Year that the 
King found an Opportunity to attempt the Executin 


of this Deſign. 


. Truce be- 
babes had ſent an Embaſſy to England, at the Head where 

4 
. 


— Marriage with the Princeſs Mary. But as fever 


AR. Pub. Difficulties occurred, the Truce which was to exp! 


XIV. 30. the 26th of January, was prolonged to the 236 


March, to give the Earl of Cafils Time to go to 7 
| al 
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The Beginning of the Year the Court of Scotlaik 


of was the Earl of Caſſis, to treat about the King" 
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land for new Inſtructions. Nevertheleſs it was not 
poſſible to conclude any Thing, becauſe in all Ap- 

arance Henry had no Intention to give his only 
Daughter and Heir to the King of Scotland. The 
Truth is, one cannot ſee what Benefit he could have 
reaped from thence. Beſides, intending to join with 
France, he was no longer ſo much concerned to keep 
fair with Scotland, 

Before the Treaty of Moore was concluded, the 6. 
Emperour had a great Advantage in the Negotiati- „if 
ons he kept on Foot at Rome and Madrid, By re- Rome; 
ſtoring Sforza to Milan, Ie was almoſt ſure the Pope 
and Yenetians would abandon France and by giving 
over his Claim to the Dutchy of Burgundy, he could 
depend upon it that Francis would readily reſign Mi- 
lan, and not trouble himſelf much with the Affairs of 
Daly. But he could not think of yielding up either, 
and that made the Negotiations laſt ſo long. After 
the Treaty of Moore was ſigned, the Scene of his Af- 
fairs was ſhifted. The Fope grew more ſtout, and 74, pops 
finding he was impoſed upon by the Emperour, who refufes all, 
in a ſecond Ratification of their Treaty, left the Re- , 
ſtoration of Sforza in a State of Uncertainty, plain- $5 
ly told him, that without the Reſtitution of the Mi- Reftoration 
laneſe, there was no Peace to be expected. The Em- 
perour had reaſon to fear likewiſe, that Francis I. ſee- 
ng himſelf about to be ſo well ſupported, would be 
ſill farther from complying in the Buſineſs of Bur- 
gundy, Wherefore perciving there was no Way to 
prevent a League which was going to unite ſo many 
Princes againſt him, he was at a very great Loſs. He 
was under a neceſſity of reſolving TRI For ro 
maintain without any Ally, the impending War, or to 
make Peace with France. Both which threw him e- , 
qually into great Perplexities. In chuſing War, he 2 Enge 
knew not where to find Money, and in making with rour re. 
lis Priſoner a Peace upon Compulſion, he could. not /-/-«s «pon 
expect to reap that Benefit from his Victory which he Pete. 
had propoſed to himſelf. Luckily for him, Francis, 
heartily tired of his Captivity, freed him for his Per- 

You, VII. 2 plexity, 


1526. 
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1526. plexity, by offering to reſign the Dutchy of Burgun. Book 
dy, which had hitherto been the main Obſtacle to x lies, f 
Peace. After that the Emperour ſtuck no longer to Hund 
treat in good earneſt with him, whereas hitherro he had Laſl 
only amuſed him. Shortly after they concluded toge- MW of a E 
ther the famous Treaty of Madrid. The chief Ar- No! 
ticles to which Francis ſubmitted are here ſet down, 
beſides a great many others which it would be need. If F 
leſs to recite. of Buz 
| himſe] 
Treaty of That the King of France ſhould marry Queen L. proach 
Madrid. gygra the Emperour's Siſter, and have with her two Ml the T. 
Jan. > Hundred Thouſand Crowns ob Gold. Charle 
XIV. 308. That Francis ſhould be ſet at Liberty on the oth WM thoſe | 
of March, and the ſame Day he ſhould deliver to the M and 77, 
Emperour his two Sons in Hoſtage. ther's * 
That he ſhould reſign to the Emperour the Dutchy MW theme 
of Burgundy in full Sovereignty. yell ws 
That he ſhould deſiſt from the Homage the En- lnvaſic 
rour owed him for Flanders and Artois. ly con! 
That he ſhould renounce all Claim to Naples, MW 1u-;; 
lan, Genoa, Aſti, Tournay, Lifle and Heſdin. not be: 
That he ſhould perſwade Henry de Alber: to yield given « 
up the Kingdom of Navarre to the Emperour, or 2:rd of 
at leaſt ſhou!d give him no Aſſiſtance. Theſe 
T hat within os Days he ſhould reſtore the Duke ſten th 
of Bourbon and all of his Party to their Eſtates. trary t 
That he ſhould reſtore Philibert de Chalons Prince lM Count 
of Orange, and Michael Antonio de Saluzzo, to theit i be inf; 
Principalities. fuſed | 
That he ſhould give no ſort of Aſſiſtance to the Reaſon 
Duke of Guelders, and after that Prince's Death, bein the 


ſhould uſe his beſt Endeavour to cauſe his Towns 19 
fall into the Emperour's Hands. 

T hat he ſhould pay the King of 1 five Hun. 
dred Thouſand Crowns which the 
him. 


mperour owed 


That when the Emperour went to Italy to receive 
the Imperial Crown, he ſhould lend him twelve 9 
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lies, four large Ships, and a Land-Army, or two 1526. 
Hundred Thouſand Crowns inſtead of the Army. 

Laſtly, he promiſed upen the Word and Honour 
of a Prince, to cxecute all theſe Articles, or in caſe 
of Non-Performance to return Priſoner to Spain. 


If Francis had not been ſo haſty to offer the Datchy Poſture of 
of Burgundy, he would in all Appearance have ſaved e Empe- 
himſelf a World of Trouble, and avoided ſome Re- Ab. 2 
proaches which not a little touched his Honour. At ;jme of the 
the Time the Treaty of Madrid was concluded, Treaty of 
Charles was under very great Perplexities. Beſides Madrid. 
thoſe already mentioned, he knew that the Princes 
and Hans-Towns of Germany, that had embraced Lu- 
ther's Doctrine, began to take Meaſures to ſcreen 
themſelves from the Calamities they were daily threat- 
ned with. To this was added the dread of a Turifþ 
lavaſion in Hungary, wherein the Emperour was deep- 
ly concerned, by Reaſon of the Neighbourhood of 
Auſtria, Wherefore in all likelihood, if Francis had 
not been ſo haſty, the Emperour would have ſooner 
given over his Claim to Burgundy, than run the Ha- 
zard of having ſo many Enemies to deal with at once. 
Theſe were the real Motives that obliged him to ha- 
ſen the Concluſion of the Treaty of Madrid, con- 
trary to the Inſtances and Oppoſition of many of his 
Counſellors, who repreſented to him, that he would 
be infallibly diſappointed. His Chancellor even re- 
fuſed to ſign it; but as he believed he had ftrong 
Reaſons to run that Hazard, he abſolutely concluded 
in the Belief he was in, that it was the ſole Means to 
prevent the League againſt him. Whatever hap- 
pened, he hoped to come off at moſt by reſtoring 
Horza to Milan; which however he did not intend to 
do but at the laſt Extremity. Mean while, by re- 
ſolving to ſtand too ſtiffly upon that Article, he ren- 
de za all his Meaſures ineffectual; he Joſt his Priſon- 
erSrirhour obtaining Burgurdy, or preventing the 

cagne. In ſhort, after having ſuſtained abundance 
of Attacks, he was forced to yield up the Dutchy of 

| U 3 Milan, 
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1526. Milan, as will be ſeen hereafter, But where is the 4 
Prince, let his Abilities be never ſo great, that can ale a 
foreſee all the Conſequences of his own Politicks ? . 
When Charles V ſigned the Treaty of Madrid, he 3 
imagined he did a Thing very much to his Advan- Ng | 
tage. Indeed Francis would have dearly purchaſed . * 
his Liberty, if when hee ſigned the Treaty he had real- II ro, 
ly intended to 8 But it is too manifeſt, that 2 4 * 
when he gave his Word, he deſigned to br eak It, had nee 
ſince he had no ſooner ſet Foot in his own Dominions, cC 4 
, bur he refuſed to ratify the Treaty. The Emperou f fre . 
a new ſo little expected any ſuch Thing, that immediately Bourdea 
| Condirion after the Concluſion of the Peace, he wrote to the 33 
| e % Pope, that although he had promiſed to reſtore Sfor- 7, * 
| bby za to Milan, it was however on Condition that Sforzg * * 
| Guicciard. cleared himſelf of the Crime of Felony and High- vis Trat 
Treaſon laid to hie Charge. Adding, chat fince the d ere. 
Princes of Italy wiſhed he would not give the Dutchy LC 
of Milan to the Archduke Ferdinand his Brother, he hr Bo 
would preſent it to the Duke of Bourbon, in Cake 1 2466 
| The Tepe Sforza was found guilty. Clement VII having been n his P 
believes informed of the Conditions of the Treaty of Madrid. 1 
3 preſently gueſſed that Francis had accepted of them "pn 
| keep the purely to obtain his Freedom, without intending to w 
Treaty of perform them. In this Belief he inſiſted ſtill upon Madrid 
Madrid. Sforza's Reſtoration without Terms, being willing be his Core 
— 9 fore he ingaged with the Emperour, to ſee what the of his K 
x wr wii. 7 al f Venice be- "8 
2a's Re. King of Lance would do, The Senate o void tha 
ration. ing of the ſame Mind, not a little contributed to keep dor repl 
the Pope in his Reſolution. alienate 
| What theſe ſubtle Politicians had foreſeen came to "IR 
BRO af Franc was go { ived in his own Ter. N Certto 
rives in his paſs, Francis was no ſooner arrive -1 Crown 
ewn Domi xitories, but he mounted a Turkiſh Horſe and rid fu ee 
. ſpeed to St. Jobn de Luz, from whence he went 1 bis Cho 
Day to Bayonne, On the 17th of March, he ſigne War, ai 
Bonds to the King of England for the Sums his Mo or to. g 
the Regent had bound him in. By the Way, 19 ſelt ſolli 
X Hiſtorians place this Prince's Deliverance on the t ceive'w 
ano 


of March, and yet theſe Bonds are dated at Bahn 


the 17th of the ſame Month. When he came to 7 


liſted, 


prays him 


zo ratify 
he Treaty D 
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ne, Lanoy, who accompanied him as Ambaſſador, 1526. 
prayed him to ratify the Treaty of Madrid. But the He ſhifts | 
King told him, that having made in the Treaty a“ off- 
Sep beyond the Power of a King of France, in yield- 

ng the Dutchy of Burgundy to the Emperour, he 

muſt proceed to the Performance by fair Means, and 
endeavour to get the Conſent of the Burgundians and 
Approbation of the reſt of his Subjects: That how- 

ever he intended to execute the Treaty, but that he 

had need of a little Time to prepare for it. This An- 

ſwer was enough to let the Ambaſſador ſee what the KH 
King had in his Mind. He followed him however to we rarifies || 
Bourdeaux, where the King's firſt Buſineſs was to ra- the Trea x 
ify the Treaty concluded at Moore with the King of 12 | 
England. From Bourdeanx he came to Cognac, where XIV. . 
he made ſome ſtay with the Viceroy of Naples ſtill in Lanoy 

his Train, preſſing him from Time to Time to ratify Preſſes him, 
and execute the Treaty of Madrid or return to Spain N 
according to his Oath. To which the King objected in ; 
his Excuſe three Reaſons, wherein the Ambaſſador was 

lar from acquieſcing. The firſt was, that it was not The King 
in his Power to reſign Burgundy, becauſe the Kings of av 
France not being Proprietors of their Dominions, it ,, 3 
was not lawful for them to alienate any Part. The cuſed. 
ſecond, that he was compelled ro ſign the Treaty of 

Madrid. The Third, that by the Oath he took ar 

his Coronation, he had ſworn not to alienate any Part 

of his Kingdom, and that his Coronation-Oath made 

void that he had taken at Madrid. The Ambaſſa- Lanoy's 
dor replied to the firſt, That ſuppoſing he could not Reply. 
alienate any of his Provinces, that was not to be un- 

derſtood of Dominions unjuſtly acquired by the | 
Crown of France, as was the Dutchy of Burgundy, 1 
To the ſecond he anſwered, That it had been left to 1 


his Choice either to remain in the State, the Fortune of 1 
War, and the good Pleaſure of God had thrown him, I 
or to get out of it by a Treaty which he had him- * 
ſe]t ſollicited; and that it was a hard Matter to con- 
cive wherein the Compulſion he complained of con- 
ited. To the Third he ſaid, That when the King 

U 4 {wore 
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1526, ſwore to the Treaty of Madrid, he was not ignorant 
of the Oath he took at his Coronation, and in all 
appearance, believed the Second contrary to the 
Faſt ; that if it was otherwiſe, there would be 
ground to think, he had intended to impoſe upon 
the Emperour's Eaſineſs. Without weighing here 
either the King's Reaſons or the Ambaſſador's An. 
ſwers, it ſuffices to ſay in one word, that the King 
Reſolution was already taken. 

The Pope's The Pope, the Venetians and the Duke of Milay, 
—_ 4% plainly foreſceing that Francis would ſcruple to ex. 
beſſadors ecute the Treaty of Madrid, made haſte and ſent 
go ro the Ambaſſadors to him, who found him at Cogna:, 

Kine nr They were receiv'd with great Civilities, and the 

Cognac. King out of hand enter'd into Negotiation with them 

Leagueat about a League againſt the Emperour. The League 

C08", Was concluded indeed at Cognac, the 17th of May 

99 between the Pope, the King of France, the Duke 
of Milan, and the Venetians: but it was not mad: 
publick till a Month after, Francis pretending he 
could not ratify it till he had ſeen the Ratifications 

Lanoy of the other Allies. The Viceroy of Naples, hu. 

* ving ſome Notice of it, call'd upon the King, for 

%% „ the laſt time, to execute the Treaty of Madiil 

him plain- Whereupon Francis told him tt e that It was 

ly he will not in his Power to reſign Burgundy, tho? he had 

33 bound himſelf thereto. But to let him fee that ic 

He 3 deſir'd to live in Friendſhip with the Emperour |us 

2 Millions Maſter, he offer'd to give him Two Millions d 

- liew of Crowns of Gold, as an Equivalent for Burgundy, and 
urgundy. punctually to perform the Reſt of the Treaty. 

The En- Thus the Emperour's Meaſures were entir!y 

peror will broken. He had the King of France no looge In 

* ne- his Power, and yet he was no leſs ingag'd to fuſtai 

ing. . a {| 

the Efforts of the League juſt concluded agun 

him, not to mention the King of England, wi 

probably would one time or other act upon the 0. 

fenſive. His whole Dependance was upon having 

the King of France's two Sons in Hoſtage. But the 

Perplexity he was in was not capable of 1 - 
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ſtoo 
zards rather than conſent to the leaſt Alteration of NF 
the Treaty of Madrid. His Reſolution being noti- ry, Teague 


fied to Francis, the League was publiſh'd at Cognac js made 
the 11th of June. 


1 ſtood in need of a ſpeedy Relief, and the 


20. HENRY 


on this Occaſion. 
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He choſe to run all Ha- 


1526. 


Two things haſten'd the Conclu- publick 
fion of this League. The Firſt, that the Caſtle of 
Milan beſieg'd by the Imperialiſts, being hard 


ope and Venetiaus durſt not ſend their Troops into 1 
the Field, before they were ſure of the League with 1 
France, The Second, that the King of France de- bi 
ſigning to offer the Emperour Two Millions of g 
Crowns in lieu of Burgundy, he believ'd his Offer # 


would meet with a readier Acceptance after the Con- it 
cluſion of the League. It is certain, this was his i 
ſole Aim, and if his Offer had been accepted, he 4 
would never have ratified the League of Cognac. 1 
Nay, after the League was made publick, neither 3 
himſelf nor the King of England, ever did any thing 9 
conſiderable againſt the Emperour, their Intent be- | | 


ing only to frighten him and obtain by that means Francis 

the Reſtirution of the two Hoſtages upon reaſon- 5 
able Terms. Thus, for once the Lalians were over- ;;. . 
reach*d by the French and Engliſh, which deſerves to r. 
be taken Notice of, as a thing very uncommon. 

Mean while Francis and Henry, to go on with their 

Game, made a new Treaty, promiſing never to make 

Peace with the Emperour, unleſs he would reſtore 

the Hoſtages and pay Henry what he ow'd him. Bur 

this Treaty oblig'd them not to take Arms to pro- 

cure one another the Satisfaction they pretended 

tO, 

The Pope and Venelians relying upon the Aſſiſt- The Pope's 
ance of France and England, ſent their Troops into aud, Vene: 
the Field under the Command of the Duke of Ur- N 

Lino, who ſuffer'd the Caſtle of Milan to be taken, ” Field, 

and caus'd an Attempt upon Genoa to miſcarry, for Guicciard. 
want of ſending the Allies a Supply of Fifteen- 
hundred Men. Guicciardini inſinuates, in ſeveral 


Places, that the Duke acted but faintly againſt the 
| Empe- 


[ 
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Emperour, who was very weak in 1/aly, and that the 
Duke of Bourbon who was come back to Milay 
would have been infallibly conſtrained to abandon the 
City, had he been put to it never ſo little. 

Whilſt the Duke of Urbino favour'd the Emperour 
indirectly, the Duke of Seſſa the Spaniſh Ambaſſador 
at Rome, and Hugo de Moncada, who commanded at 
Naples in the Viceroy's Abſence, made amends other 
ways for the weakneſs of the Imperialiſts, by ex- 
citing the Colonna's to war upon the Pope, whilſt 
his Troops were in the Dutchy of Milan. This un- 
expected Invaſion, which the Pope could not but aſ- 
cribe to the Sollicitations of the Emperour or his 
Miniſters, cauſed him to reſolve to ſend into the 
Kingdom of Naples the Army the Duke of Urbin 
commanded in the Milaneſe, and to that End he got 
the Conſent of the Yenetians. But the Duke of 
Seſſa, to prevent the Invaſion the Kingdom of Naple; 
was threaten'd with, ordered it ſo that the Colonna's 
gave the Pope all the Satisfaction he deſir'd. The 
Agreement was made at Rome the 22d of Augy}, 
and the Duke of Urbino was countermanded. 

But about a Month after, when the Pope leaſt ex. 
pore! ir, the Colonna's with Five or Six Thouſand 

en enter*d Rome on the 19th or 20th of September, 
in the Night, and put the Pope in ſuch a Conſterna- 
tion that he fled all in a Fright to the Caſtle of vt. 
Angelo. As he was not very ſafe in that Caſtle, 
where he had nothing to ſtand a Siege withal, Mol. 
cada went to him, and repreſenting to him the Dan- 

er he was in, and that Rome was going to be plun- 
der'd, he perſwaded him to make a ſeparate I ruce 
with the Emperour for Four Months. This was 
longer than the Emperour had Occaſion for, who 
had order'd Levics to be made in Germany, and was 
about to ſend back Lanoy to Naples with a good 
Body of Spaniſh Troops. As ſoon as the 1ruc 
was ſign'd, the Pope's Troops which ſerv'd unde! 
the Duke of Urbino were recall'd to Rome. 
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Mean while the Pope was extremely ſurpriz'd 1526. 

t Francis's ſlowneſs, who, tho? pre af Author of * 

to give back his Sons. The King of England's In- to go to 

lolence aſtoniſh'd him no leſs, becauſe knowing not Spain. 

that the League concluded at Moore was only De- 

fenſive, he had imagin'd that the two Kings were to 

fall upon the Emperour with all their Forces. 

Wherefore to rouze them up by raiſing their Jea- 

louſy, he declar'd he deſign'd to go to Spain and 

concert with the Emperour the Means to procure 

the Peace of Europe. This Declaration very much 

confounded the French and Englih Ambaſſadors. 

They were afraid there was ſome hidden Myſtery 

in ſo extraordinary a Journey, and therefore uſed 

their beſt Endeavour to diſſwade the Pope from it. 

But Henry made uſe of a more effectual Means, viz. 

A Preſent of Thirty-Thouſand-Ducats which made Henry 

him entirely lay aſide all thoughts of his pretended makes him 

Journey to Spain. aW 
Shortly after, Clement VII broke the Agreement The Pope 

he had made with the Colonna's, and order'd the — 

Troops he had ſent for to Rome to march into their —_ with 

Territories, having firſt excommunicated them and % Co- 

deprived Pompeo Colonna of the Cardinalate. He lonnass. 

affirm'd that the Treaty he had made with them was 

void, becauſe he was compelPd to it, he thereby 

juſtified, in ſome Meaſure, Francis's Proceedings, 

to whom on the ſame Pretenſe he had granted a 

— from the Oath he had taken at Ma- 

id. 

Whilſt theſe things paſſed at Rome, the Baron de Frondſ- 

Frondſperg march'd from Germany to Italy with an P's * 

Army of Thirteen or Fourteen Thouſand Men, 3 

vom he had raiſed for the Emperour's Service. The Duke 

Upon News thereof, the Duke of Urbino, who kept / Urbino 

the Duke of Bourbon as it were beſieged in Milan, 2 

quitted the Neighbourhood of that City, under of Milan. 

Colour of going and oppoſing the Paſſage of the 

Germans, Mean while the Pope was under no ſmall 


Trouble. 


the League, never ſtirr'd to compel the Emperour ;, isn! 
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Trouble. The Truce was ſoon to expire. Frond. 
erg was on the march to 7zaly, and the Viceroy of 
Naples was now in the Iſland of Corjica, leading to 
Naples a ſtrong ſupply of / aniardt. In the mean 
time, the King of France was making no Prepafa. 
tions to ſupport his Allies, and the King of Exgland 
ſhow'd the ſame Remiſſneſs. Mean while Frond/perg, 
continuing his March, arriv'd in the Mantuan, where 
the Prince of Orange came to join and ſerve under 
him as a Volunteer. Afterwards, about the middle of 
December, he repair'd to the Borders of the Mzilanep, 
the Duke of Cbino not being able or willing to 


The Duke oppoſe his March, Here he expected the Duke of 
#f Bour- Bourbon who was to come and join him; but who 


bon 15 at 4 


Lofs for 


want of 


Money. 


Lanoy ar- 
rides at 


Naples. 


was not yet in condition to execute that Deſign, 
The Difficulties aroſe from his having no Money to 
pay his Troops, who poſitively refuſed to go out of 
the City till they had receiv'd their Arrears, and even 
threaten'd to ſack the Town. There was no other 
way to hinder them from putting their Threats in 
practice, than to take the Plate belonging to the 
Churches. This ſerv'd to pay Part of what was due 
to the Troops, who had ſcarce receiv'd any thing 
ſince the Battle of Pavia, ſo deſtitute of Money was 
the Emperour. The Duke of Bourbon made ule 0 
another Expcdient to increaſe his Treaſure : That 
was to cauſe the Chancellor Morouè to be condemn 
to die, who to redeem his Life gave him Twenty 
Thouſand Ducats. After that he became one of l 
chief Counſellors. | 
Whilſt the Duke of Bourbon was buſied in finding 
Money, Lanoy, who was come to Naples with a Body 


He amuſes Of Spaniſo Troops, amus'd the Tops with Negotis 
r 


the Pope. tions tending only to hinder him 


om taking fix'd 
Meaſures, by putting him in hopes of a ſpeedy Ac- 
commodation with the Emperour. This Proſpect 
however became more and more diſtant ſince Frond- 
ſperg's Arrival. Whilſt Milan was in danger, the 


Emperoux cauſed the Pope to be told, that bk 
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VI dcfired Franciſco Sforæa ſhould be brought to his Trial, 1526. : 
-ond. it was only to ſave the Honour of the Empire, but | 1 
y of chat he would give the Judges private Orders to de- 1 
g to Ml clare him innocent. But after the coming of the Ger- 
nem nan, he demanded ſuch a pecuniary Reparation, that 1 
Dara- Sforza was by no means able to raiſe the Sum required. 

gan Wherefore the Emperour pretended that the Pope, 


vere, che Venetians, and the Florentines were bound for 
vhere WI him. . 


The Pope and Venetians were in , imme Francis 


diately after the Concluſion of the League of Cognac, ecerves 
Francis would ſend a ſtrong Army into Italy, to- pray Wo 
ether with the King of England, make a / ul netians; 
— upon the Borders of Spain and Hand. Wy. 

2s we have uſt ſeen, _ were very much out in ar 
Reckoning. Francis had concluded the League purely 

to frighten his Enemy, and in hopes it would 2. þ 

him to accept of the Equivalent offered him. He was 

deſirous of avoiding a War, and thought himſelf fo 

ſure of ſucceeding by that means, that he made witk 

the King of England no Treaty which obliged them to 

take Arms unleſs they were attacked. Thus Henry 
knowing, the King of France's Mind, took care to go 

no faſter than he. Expreſſes and Envoys from the who fol- +1 
Pope and Yenetiens frequently came to the two Courts leite him 
to ſollicite them to War, but it was to no purpoſe. '? ** q 


On the contrary, even after the Pope and Yenetians purpoſe. 
had ſolemnly declared War againſt the Emperour, 
Francis ſent the Archbiſhop of Bourdeaux to make him ] 
the ſame Offer again of Two Millions of Crowns in : 
lieu of the Dutchy of Burgundy. But the Emperour | 
rejected it with diſdain, and charged the Ambaſſador 74, Em- 
to tell his Maſter that he had acted like a Knave and ror calls | 
a Villain, and that he ought not to have forgot the laſt a 
Converſation they had together . In all appearance, 4 


the 


* It ſeems before Francis went from Spain, the Emperour ſaid 
to him one Day, Are you willing to perform all that is cabitulated 
en us? Francis replied, Yes ; and when you fied that Ido not 


Þ my Word with you, 1 wiſh and conſent that you hold me for & 
Dave and a Villain. Herbert. p. 75. . , 
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the Ambaſſador thought not proper to diſchaage ſo 
diſagreeable a Commiſſion, which cauſed afterwards 
a Miſ-underſtanding to the King of France's Diſad- 
vantage. | 

Whilſt Taly, France and Spain were in Agitation, 
Henry lived quietly in his Kingdom, and the Cardinal 
his Favourite was wholly employed about his College 


at Oxford, for which he inceſſantly obtained freſh 
The Pope durſt 


he wanted his Credit, to excite the King his Maſter 
to War; and Henry was always ready to give him 
Marks of his Affection, by confirming whatever was 
granted by the Pope. This Compliance of the Pope 


and King proved fatal to ſeveral little Monafteries, | 


which the Cardinal ſuppreſſed and converted the Re- 
venues to the Uſe of his College. | 
Ever ſince the publiſhing of the League of Cognac, 
the Pope and Venetians had uſed their beſt Endeavours 
to perſuade Henry not only to come into it, but to de- 
clare himſelf Protector. It is eaſy to gueſs with what 
paid him this Deference. They were in 


League of hopes to find him the ſame they had done formerly, 
Cognac. ever ready to fall into their Snares, and to laviſh away 


Ibid. 


p- 187, 
Aug. 


his Money in other Peoples Concerns. We fee, in 
the Collection of the Publick As, ſeveral Credentials ot 
the Venetian Ambaſſadors addreſſed to the King, the 
Queen, and the Cardinal, in all appearance to preſs the 
King to come into the League. We ſee there likewiſe 
Clement VIPs Commiſſion to Hubert Gambara and Cu- 
vanni-Baptiſta Sanga to treat with Henry. In this Com- 
miſſion the Pope ſaid, that the Circumſtances of the 
Times having conſtrained the Allies to conclude 2 
League without the King of England's Knowledge, 
they had agreed however that he ſhould be declared 
protector. Wherefore he empowered his two Envoys 
to treat with that Monarch about his coming into the 
League, and to make what Alterations or Amend 
ments in the Articles they ſhould agree upon W. 


him, nay, to annul it entirely, if it was thought 2 
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tf per, and conclude another, Moreover, he gave them 
Powers to ſettle with him the Penſion which was to be 
1d. achudge to him as Protector of the League, if he 

would pleaſe to accept of the Title. But this ſame 


on, Penſion, as appears elſewhere, was to be raiſed upon Li 
nal the Dutchy of Milan and Kingdom of Naples, after t 
ege they were conquered. Thus, on the Proſpect of an . 
eſh imaginary Penſion, the Pope deſigned to engage Hen- n 
urſt ry in a War with Spain, and conſequently to put him + 
gt to a very great and real Expence. But for once, | 
ter Henry would not be his Cully. He knew by Expe- 9 
aim rience what it was to join with the Popes on account * 
Was of the Affairs of 1taly. 
ope This Year was fought the famous Battle of Mohatz Battle of 
ies, in Hungary between Lewis II King of that Country, Mohatz in 
Re. and Soliman the Emperour of the Turks. Lewis loſt Hungary. 

the Day, and was drowned in a Moraſs *. The Death "IP 
nar, of this Prince was a freſh Source of Calamities which 
vary afflicted Hungary. Ferdinand of Auſtria the Emperour's 
de. Brother, who had married Lewis's Siſter Ann, pre- 


hat tended to the Crown of that Kingdom, and had for 
> by Competitor John de Zapol, Wayvode of Tranfilvania. J 
rly, They were elected by two different Parties. But 4 
way Jobn put himſelf under the Protection of Soliman, who 

f cauſed him to be crowned at Buda, whilſt Ferdinand 
was taking Meaſures to aſſert his Right. 

The Affairs of Scotland continued ſtill in the ſame Affairs of 
Poſture, except that in the Courſe of this Vear, the Scotland. 
Queen's and Earl of Arran's or Hamilton's Faction at- 
tempted to take the King by Force from the Earl of 
Angus, But their Attempt miſcarrying, the Earl was 
ſeverely revenged of the Undertakers. 

The Pope and Je ictians had not begun the War in Francis 
Italy, but in hopes that Fra vcis would ſend thither a 474 Henry 


eceive the 
powerful Expelfath- 


ons of the 


'* Lewis with an Army of 20,000 engaged 300,000 Turks. B Pope and 
his Defeat and Death 2 Part of —— was loſt, with the Venetians 
Ives of 200,000 Hungarians, who were cut off by the Turks in 
lowing Rencounters. This Lewis was born without a Skin, had 
a Beard at 1 f Years of Age, at 18 his Hairs yere Grey, and he 
Was drowned in his 20th. Heyl. 
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1527. powerful Army, and the King of England make a Di- 


verſion from the Low-Countries, or at leaft, as he was 
wont, furniſh Money for maintaining the War. The 
Eaſineſs wherewith he had ſuffered himſelf to be a. 
muſed in the former Wars, made them depend upon 
his Money as a ſure Aid, though upon making a Peace 
or Truce they had never minded his Concerns. But 
the Scene was changed. Henry, grown more wiſe by 
Experience, was no longer willing to find Money to 
do other People's Buſineſs. Beſides, the Treaſure left 
him by rhe King his Father being long fince exhauſt. 
ed, he could come at no Money but by Means of the 
Parliament, who always raiſed Difficulties, or made 
him purchaſe their Subſidies with ſome extraordinary 
Favours. So Francis ſeeing him altered from what 
he was formerly, feared to engage too far, before he 
was ſure of his Aſſiſtance. He plainly perceived he 
was no longer inclined to aid the py eb as uſual, 
But that was not enough. It was farther neceſſa- 
ry to perſwade him to join in the League of Ita, 
otherwiſe the whole Charge of the War muſt fall 
upon France, already drained of Men, Money and 
Generals. For this Reaſon his Aim was to induce 
the Emperour by Means of the League, to accept 
of the Equivalent offered him for Burgundy, and to 
keep up the War in Italy, only till that Prince ſhould 
come to a Reſolution, or the King of Exgland be 
fully drawn in. Upon this Account, he made the 
Pope and Venetians large Promiſes, to hinder them 
from being impatient ; but he performed them very 
ill. A ſmall Body of Troops levied in Italy, under the 
Command of the Marquils of Saluzzo, was hitherto 
all that he contributed for the League whereof himſelf 
was the Author and Head. Mean while the Pope vas 
extremely uneaſy at ſeeing the Slowneſs or rather 
Coolneſs of the two Monarchs, on whom he relied. 
Indeed he had no ground to complain of Henry, who 
had made him no Promiſe, and yer he ceaſed not to 

reſs him earneſtly to take in Hand the Dc fer.ce 0 
the Church, as if the Church could not have ſubliſte 
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D n caſe the Emperour remained Maſter of Milan. But 1527. 
he received only general Anſwers. Henry having no 
The mind to engage in the Affairs of Italy, where there 

vas nothing to be got. In the mean time, the Pope 

was at an Expence which threw him into great | 
Streights. For which reafon he privately kept on Clement 
foot with "the Viceroy of Naples a Negotiation, with m__ = 
Deſign to haſten or retard it, according to the Pro- 1 
ceedings of the Kings of France and England. In this the vicerex 
he acted agreeably to his real Temper, which made Naples, i 
him conſider the having always two Strings to his — 
Bow, as the ſureſt Maxim of Politicks. But he was 

ſo unlucky, as that the Iſſue of his Artifices was ever 

contrary to his Expectations. As his ſole Aim was 

only to hinder the Emperour from keeping Milan, to 

that End he had a Mind the Kings of France and 

England ſhould exert themſelves; after which, he 

would have made no Scruple to forſake them, pro- 

vided the Emperour had given him Satisfaction in that 

Point, Francis was in no better Diſpoſition with re- 

eard to his Allies. His View was to get his Sons out 

of Spain; and could he have ſucceeded by treating a- h 
lone with the Emperour, he would not have given 4 
himſelf much trouble abour the Concerns of the Pope 1 
and Venetians. As for the Republick of Venice, it was 

of great Conſequence to them that the Emperour 

ſhould not continue in Poſſeſſion of the Milaneſe, and 

the Expence they were at to hinder it was nothing in 
Compariſon of the Detriment they would have re- 
ceived, if the Emperour had peaceably held that 

Dutchy. Wherefore, never ceaſing to ſollicite the 

Kings of France and England, they carried on the War, 
tough faintly, expecting that the two Kings would 

lake upon them the greateſt Part of the Charge. The 
Negotiation which the Pope ſtill kept on foot with the 

Viceroy of Naples, afforded the Venetians a plauſible 

eaſon not to exert themſelves, becauſe they were 
araid his Inconſtancy would render all their Endea- 

Yours ineffectual. The Emperour was no leſs at a ho Epe? 
ſtand on his Part. As he had but little Money, a vi- Vai 

Vor. VII. > 4 gorous ment. 
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1527. gorous War muſt needs have annoyed him very much, ¶ the Po! 
And therefore, finding the King of Franee did not of Urt; 
exert himſelf; he made no haſte to ſend freſh Supplies proach 
to Italy, for fear of quickning the Diligence of his Wl Troop: 
Enemies. Beſides, ſince Frondſperg's Arrival with the ft to re 
German Troops, he deemed himſelf ſtrong enough WM himſelf 
to keep the Dutchy of Milan, which was then his MW to, Hi 
chief Aim. Such was the Diſpoſition of theſe Poten- War at 
tates in the Beginning of the Year 1327. We mut nas in 
now ſee what paſſed in Italy during this Year, becauſe Wl Francis 
it ſerved for Foundation to all the Events which will Wn: to 
be ſpoken of in the Sequel. promiſe 

The Duke The Duke of Bourbon was at a terrible Loſs for br the 1 

of Bour- want of Money to pay his Troops. After frequem {Win partic 

_— Exactions upon the Inhabitants of Milan, he ſaw ro Ten Thi 

Money, Way to maintain his Army any longer, without run- Wl over 

and at a ning the Risk of cauſing a general Revolt in that great Wis Load 

great bee. City which was reduced to Deſpair. On the other than dar 

— Hand, the Germans led to Italy by Frondſperg, had ¶ Juncture 

received no Pay ſince their Liſting, There was a ef his N. 

Neceſſity therefore, either of paying them what League, 

due to them, or furniſhing them wherewithal to make ¶elped to 


themſelves amends otherwiſe, or reſolve to fee the ¶NNeſolutic 
Army diſbanded, on which the Emperour wholly te. It is ne 
Ye ſees no lied. To ſatisfy the Troops there was no other wa veen the 
other way but to lead them into the Territories of the Churd, bobſerye 
but io lead of Florence, or of Venice. But the Venetian T owns wereFWcceived 
bi: 41”) too well provided to afford any Proſpect of BooyMncludec 
. Ter. from thence; eſpecially as the Duke of Bourbon hallfſcaſong | 
ritorie, no Artillery. Beſides, it is very likely he was ſure tieWurdened 
The Duke Duke of Urbino would not oppoſe his Deſigns, pro" himſe! 
Urbino „ided he would not moleſt the Republick. So dd enter 
Ja vours Lg . . . — 7 1 71 Yanrs 
him. termining to maintain his Army in the Pope's Jer 15 pe 
He joins tories, he left Seven or Eight Thouſand Germans ad Henry 
Frond- Milan, under the Command of Antonia de Leva, ue Leagy 
per went and joined Frondſperg in the Plaiſantin, where "W's Proc 
ſtayed ſome time to raiſe Contributions. a lies int 
War be- Before the Duke of Bourbon left Milan, the Viceto * F 
= the of Naples had brought an Army upon the. Borders e in R. 
— the Ecelgſiaſtical State to make a Diverſion, and foi 3B ; 


Naples. 
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1527- That it ſhould laſt Eight Months: That the Pope 
Guicciard. ſhould pay Sixty Thouſand Ducats to the Duke of 
Bourbon's Army; viz. Forty Thouſand on the 21f 
of the preſent Month, and the reſt Eight Days aſter; 
and that the Imperial Army ſhould go out of the Ec. 
clefiaſtical State. The Truce being publiſhed, the 
Pope diſbanded all his Troops, except I'wo Thou- 
ſand Foot and a Hundred Horſe, and laid up his Gal- 
lies before he knew the Duke of Bourbon's Mind, 

who was in the midſt of his March to Bologna. 
The Duke 
of Bour- Men at Arms, making about Two Thouſand Hef, 
=_ þ Thirteen or Fourteen Thouſand Germans, Five Thou- 
art ſand Sbaniards, Two Thouſand Ttalian Foot, and 
good Number of Light-Horſe of the ſame Nation, 
This Army departed from about Plaiſance in the Month 
of February, without Money, Proviſions, Waggons, 
Artillery, and ſubſiſting only by means of the Conti. 
butions they raiſed in their way. The Duke not beng 
able to enter Bologna, by reaſon the Marquiſs of % 
 luzzo was got in with > 9 5 Thouſand Men, a 6 
ſome time in the Bologneſe, where his Army made: 
The Duke prodigious Booty. Here he was informed of the Con 
refuſes the Cluſion of the T ruce, to which he would not conſent 
— becauſe the Sum he was to have was not ſufficient t: 
Rome. pay what was due to his Troops. Whereupon ti 
Viceroy of Naples, who was at Rome, came to H 
rence, where the Duke ſent an Officer to confer wit 
The vice- him. As the Viceroy's Intent was to get the Duke 
6 Loan Bourbon to accept of the Truce, in order to ſendti 
agreement Imperial Army into the State of Venice, he agr 
with bim. with the Meſſenger that the Duke ſhould withdras 
five Days; that Fourſcore Thouſand Ducats ſhou 
be paid him down, and Sixty Thouſand ſome Day 
May. The Pope hearing of this new Agreemen 
diſbanded the Iwo Thouſand Men he had kept, ch 
The. he might be eaſed of the Charge. But the Duke 
ſuddenly Bourbon, whether he had intended to deceive the Vid 
3 e. roy, or whether he could not reſtrain his Army, a 
% bonne. making as if he would attack Florence, ſudde 18 


The Duke's Troops conſiſted of Five Thouſad| 
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Pope the Road to Rome, leaving a long way behind him 1527. 
Ke of the Pope's and Venetian's Army, who had thrown 
tives into Florence, | 

Great was the Alarm then at Rome. The Pope The Pope's 
ſeeing himſelf without Troops and Money, knew not Diſtreſs. 
what Courſe to take. In this Diſtreſs, he committed 
the Defence of Rome and himſelf to Renzo de Ceri, 
who made him hope that with an Army he raiſed 
within the City Walls, he would ſcreen the City from 
being inſulted. The Pope truſting to his General's 
Words, would neither leave Rome himſelf to provide 
for his Safety, nor ſuffer any Thing to be carried from 
thence. 

Mean while the Duke of Bourbon purſuing his March The Duke 
by great Day's Journeys, without meeting any Obſta- 2 BOur. 


Monti ce. peared before Rim on the 5th of May. The 5 
Sun ame Day, making as if he would go on to Naples, he Rome. 
hea ent a Trumpet to the Pope for leave to paſs through 


the City. Upon his being refuſed, next Morning at — 2 
break of Day he approached the Suburbs by means . 


of a very thick Miſt, and ſtormed a Breach which 
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20 they had not had time to repair. But in the very Be- Ee is ſfain. 
* nen enning of the Aſſault his Thigh-bone was broke with 

1% : a Muſquet-ſhot, of which Wound he died on the Spot. 

n 00 The Prince of Orange, who was near him, throwing a 

Pon oak over his Body, continued the Aſſault. At length, TheBreach 
a id after a Two Hours Reſiſtance, the Breach was forced, “ Forced. 

Nuke ache Imperialiſts entered the Suburbs. Whereupon The Pope 

C-ndih lhe Pope withdrew to the Caſtle of St. Angelo, ac- 4. bs = 
ere panied by Thirteen Cardinals, all the foreign Am- f 
4 40 z. taſladors, and ſome other Perſons of Diſtinction. In 


lie mean while, the Imperialiſts were employed in be- 4 
Dayi doming Maſters of the Tyber, which was no hard Mat- | 
Ie fr, conſidering the Conſternation the whole City was 


_y under, The Pope might ſtill have gone out of the , 
ph k, alle of St. Angelo, and his Perſon been ſafe, But by 4 
the V range Blindneſs, upon News of the Duke of Bour- F 


ers Death, he was obſtinately bent, without any 
Juſt Reaſon, to ſtay in a Flace where he had neither A 


Visions, nor Ammunition, nor a Garriſon ſufficient to 
&: 3 detend 
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1527. defend it. So many Hiſtorians have given a Deſcrip. 
tion of the ſacking of Rome, that it is needleſs to ſay 
Sacking of any Thing of it here. One may guels eaſily enough 
. what the greedineſs of the Plunder may cauſe an ill. 
r diſciplined Army without a General, ſuch as this was, 
to commit. Some Hiſtorians have been pleaſed to 
caſt the whole Blame of the Rapine and Cruelty that 
was committed on this Occaſion, upon the Proteſtants 
in Frondſperg's Troops. But the moſt Part have made 
no ſuch Diſtinction, but are agreed that the Spaniard; 
had no greater Regard for the Holy City than the 
Germans *, 
overſight If the Army of the Allies had cloſely followed the 
15 'ne A Imperialiſts, they might have fallen upon them hilt 
Guicciard, they were moſt intent upon the Plunder, and in all 
Appearance would have come off with Succeſs, But 
if we may believe Guicciardini, the Duke of Urin 
ordered it ſo that the Army came not before Rome til 
towards the End of May, and then ſtarted ſo many 
Objections againſt attempting to relieve the Caſtle of 
Sr. Angelo, that the Generals agreed to leave the Pope 
The Pee to get off as well as he could. The Allies retiring 
. capitu- on the 1ſt of June, Clement capitulated on the btb, 
2 6. having firſt ſent for the Viceroy of Naples to treat 
" with him. But the Army having choſen the Prince 
of Orange for General, had no great Confidence i 
the Viceroy, neither would they be guided by 
Counſels. The Pope therefore was forced to {ig 
with the Prince of Orange and the Chief Officers 0 
the Army, the following Capitulation : 


Articles ef That the Pope ſhould pay the Army four Hundrec 
— 4 Thouſand Ducats, viz. one hundred Thouſand dow 
vaten. fifty Thouſand in two Days, and two Hundred an 


Purpoſe a Tax upon the whole Eccleſiaſtical _ 
FE 1 


They ranſacked the City without Diſlinction of Places, i 
the Space of (ix or ſeven Days, killing above five Thouſand ; 
and committing all Manner of Rapine and Cruelty: Herb. ) 


fifty Thouſand within two Months, aſſigning for that 
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Booty, and glean what the Rapaciouſneſs of the Spa- — | 
mards and Germans might have left. 
army then at Rome conſiſted of 12000 Germans, 
000 Spaniards, and 4000 talians, But the Plague 
Much preſently after raged among the Troops, di- 
nniſhed them ſo, that tis ſaid, when they came to 
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That he ſhould deliver into the Emperour's Hands 
the Caſtles of St. Angelo, Civita Vecchia, Citta Caſtel- 
luna, Parma, Plaiſance and Modena. 

That the Pope with the thirteen Cardinals ſhould 
remain Priſoners in the Caſtle of St. Angelo, till a 
Hundred and fifty. Thouſand Crowns were paid, which 
done, they ſhould be conducted to Naples or Gaeta, 
there to wait the Emperour's Pleaſure. 

That the Chevalier Gregorio Caſali the Engliſh Am- 
baſſador, Renzo de Ceri, and all the reſt that had fled 
to the Caſtle, except the Pope and the thirteen Car- 
dnals, ſhould have Liberty to go where they pleaſed. 

That the Colonna's ſhould be abſolved from all 
Cenſures. 

That when the Pope ſhould go from Rome, he 
ſhould leave a Legate, and the Court of the Rota *. 

The Capitulation being ſigned, Captain Alarcon, the The Pope 
lame that had the Cuſtody of Francis I. when a Pri- Prificn ” 
ſoner, entered the Caſtle of St. Angelo with three Com- 
fanes of Spaniards, and as many of Germans, and 


inctly guarded the Pope and Cardinals. During the Several 41- 


Confuſion caufed by the Pope's Impriſonment, the #erations. 
Duke of Ferrara became Maſter of Modena, the Ve- 


tans took Ravenna and Cervia, Sigiſmund Malateſta 
ized Rimini, and the Florentines expelling the Pope's 
Lzate, recovered their Liberty. 


Some Time after, all the Troops which were in the The !mpe- 


Kingdom of Naples repaired to Rome to ſhare in the 7ial 4rmy 


comes 


The Imperial 


* 


* This Court conſiſts of 12 prelates, called Auditors of the Rota 


ot them Iralians, 2 Spaniards 1 Frenchman, and 1 German,) 


ho judge by Appeal of all Matters Eccleſiaſtical and Civil. be- 
een Clergymen. 


4 The Court takes its Name from the marble 
"ment of the Room where they mect, reſemblipg a Wheel. 
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go upon Aion, there were not ten Thouſand Men 
able to bear Arms. Mean while the Eagerneſs after 
Plunder cauſed the Emperour's Affairs to be negle&- 
ed to ſuch a Degree, that the Army remained unſer- 
viceable till the End of the Year ; whereas Bologra 
and the Towns of la Romagna might have been taken, 
which would have rendered the Emperour Invincible 
in Italy. Beſides, this Negligence afforded Francis 
Time to ſend Troops into thoſe Parts, which he would 
never have thought of, if the Emperour's Generals 
had reaped from the taking of Rome and the Pope's 
Captiviry, the Advantages which they might have na- 
turally expected for the Service of their Maſter. It 
is Time now to ſpeak of the Affairs of England, the 
Recital whereof has been interrupted by the Relation 
of this Year's Events in 1taly, becauſe it was abſolute- 
ly neceſſary for the underſtanding of what will be faid 
hereafter. 
Henry re- Ever ſince Francis had refuſed to execute the Tres. 
ſolves to ty of Madrid he had never ceaſed to preſs Henry to 
make a Come into the League of Cognac. But whether Henry 
721 — rceived that Prince's Views, or whether he hoped by 
Deſenſive BS fair with the Emperour, to make himſelf Um. 
with pire of the Peace, he had kept within the Bounds of 
France. the League Defenſive concluded at Moore, At 
length, finding that in all Appearance the Pope and 
Venetians would not be able to maintain the War 
Jong, he was afraid the Emperour would become Maſ- 
er of all Laly, and with that Addition of Power, 
grow too formidable to Europe. The Truth is, ! 
was eaſy to ſee that to deveſt him of the Superiority 
he was going to acquire upon France, England 
would one Day be forced to exert it ſelf more than 
was neceſſary at preſent, to hinder his growing Powel. 
Theſe Conſiderations were backed with the Inſtances 
of Cardinal Wolſey, whom Francis had taken Care to 
gain to his Intereſt, otherwiſe all theſe Reaſons pro- 
bably would have been to no Purpoſe. So about the 


End of the haſt Year, Henry ſent to Paris Sir Willian 


Fils-Williams, to acquaint the King of France, ig 
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he was ready to join in a League Offenfive with him, 
and to give him the Princeſs Mary his Daughter in 
Marriage. Francis gladly embracing the Overture, 
the Negotiation was begun at Paris by the Biſhop of 
Bath and Wells, the Engliſh Ambaſſador in Ordinary, 
and Fitz-Williams. Burt as ſeveral Difficulties occurred 
which depended upon the King of England's Deter- 
mination, Francis thought it more proper to ſend 
Ambaſſadors to London and conclude Matters there. 
He made Choice for that Purpoſe of Gabriel d' Agre- 
mont, or de Gramont Biſhop of Tarbe, and the Viſ- 
count of Turenne, with whom he joined the firſt Pre- 
fident of Roan, and the Lord de Vaux, who were al- 
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ready in England, Theſe Ambaſſadors concluded Several 
with Cardinal Wolſey, appointed Commiſſioner to ne- Trearies. 


gotiate with them, three Treaties, which were ſigned 
was marching to Rome. 


The firſt Treaty ran: 


That the two Kings ſhould jointly ſend Ambaſſa- 1. Trea'y. 


dors to the Emperour, with Offers about the Ranſom 
of the two Hoſtages, and to demand the Payment 
of what was due to the King of England. 

That if he rejected the Offers, or gave no Anſwer 
within twenty Days, the two Kings ſhould proclaim 
War agaipſt him. 

Another Article of this Treaty contained a mutual 
Engagement for the Marriage of Francis, or his Son 
the Duke of Orleans with the Princeſs Mary, at the 
King of France's Option, and upon ſuch Terms as 
ſhould be agreed on when the Time came. In all 


Appearance this Treaty was to be made publick, in 


order to induce the Emperour to give over his Claim 


to Burgundy, and reſt ſatisfied with the Equivalent 


offered him. 


By the ſecond Treaty it was agreed : 


Which ſhould be made him, or deferred giving an 
Anſwer, 


April 30. 
the zoth of April 1527, when the Duke of Bourbon XIV. , 


Cc. 


That in Cafe the Emperour rejected the Propoſals 2. Treaty. 
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Anſwer, all Commerce ſhall be forbidden with his 
Subjects, by the two Kings, allowing them however 
forty Days to withdraw their Effects, 

That the two Kings ſhould make War upon the 
Emperour in the Low-Countries, with an Army of 
thirty Thouſand Foot, and fifteen Hundred Men at 
Arms, and that two Thirds of the Fot, and all the 


Horſe ſhould be furniſhed by the King of France. 


That they ſhould fit out a Fleet with fifteen 


| Thouſand Men, whereof the King of France ſhould 


find ten Thouſand. 

That if the King of Portugal, or any other Prince 
or State, ſhould fide with the Emperour, they ſhould 
be declared Enemies to both the Kings. 

That the Pope and Venetians ſhould be deemed in- 
cluded in the League, provided they would continue 
the War in Italy. 

That the King of France ſhould endeavour to per- 
ſwade the King of Navarre and the Duke of Gueldres, 
to make War upon the Emperour. 

That the two Kings ſhould uſe their joint Endea- 
vours to encourage Jobn de Zapol to aſſert his Right 
to the Crown of Hungary, in caſe he had not already 
made an Alliance with the Turk, that the Emperour's 
Brother Ferdinand might be kept employed in thoſe 
Parts. | | 

That the League ſhould be notified to the Princes 
of Germany, and the two Kings try to order it ſo that 
they ſhould not aſſiſt the Emperour. 


The Subſtance of the third Treaty was : - 

1. That the Treaty ſhould annul nothing of that 
of Moore which was in Force. 
2. That there ſhould be perpetual Peace between 
Francis and Henry and their reſpective Subjects. 

3. That neither of them ſhould give neither Aid 
nor Advice to any Perſon whatever, that ſhould at- 
tack the Dominions of the other. 


4. Henry 
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4. Henry renounced for himſelf and Succeſſors, 1525. 


all Right and Title to the Kingdom of France, and 
in general, to all that Francis was actually poſſeſſed of. 

g. In Conſideration whereof, Francis bound himſelf 
and Succeſſors, to pay to Henry's Succeſſors an an- 
nual Penſion for ever, of fifty Thouſand Crowns e- 
very Year, at two Payments, namely, on the rt of 
May, and the iſt of November, and that the Pay- 
ment of the Penſion ſhould commence on the firſt of 
the two Days which ſhould happen after Henry's 
Death, without Deduction of what ſhould remain to 
be paid after Henry's Deceaſe, of the two Millions ſti- 
pulated by the Treaty of Moore. | 

6. Moreover Francis bound himſelf to give yearly 
to Henry fifteen Thouſand Crowns worth of Salt of 


Bruage , over and above the fifty Thouſand Crowns 


afore- mentioned. 

7. That to prevent the Obj ection which might be 
ſtarted hereafter, viz. That a King can't bind his Suc- 
ceſſors, the two Kings ſhould ſee to get the Treaty 
confirmed by the States of their Realms, and held as 
a perpetual and inviolable Law. 

8, That the Treaty ſhould be approved and con- 
firmed by the Archbiſhops, Biſhops, Princes, Dukes, 
Earls, Barons, and other great Men of the two King- 
doms, whoſe Names were inſerted in this Article, un- 
der Forfeiture of all their Goods, and by the Parlia- 
ment of Paris, Tholouſe, Roan, Bourdeaux, as well as 
by all the Courts of Fuſtice in England. 


The News of the ſacking of Rome and the Pope's Alteration || 

in the ſe- || 
cond Tra- 
ty on Ac- ! 


Captivity arriving a little after the Concluſion of theſe 
Treaties, the two Kings thought fit to alter the Article 
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of the Second, about carrying War into the Low-Coun- count of 


1 


noc 


A Town in Saintonge famous for its Sal/-Pits, about eight 
Leagues from Rochel. The Salt in this Diſtrict brings in the King 
Ot Erance 14,000,009 of Livres per Annum. | 


4 


tries, f : the [aching 
es, and to agree to act only in Italy. But as the 2 — 


Tranſportation of the Engliſh Troops to Haly could * 
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1527- not be done without great Difficulty and Loſs of 


Emperour, 


_ marches 10 


Time, they agreed that the King of France ſhould 

undertake the War alone, for a certain Sum“, 

which Henry was to pa him monthly, till the 

End of October. This fl Treaty was ſigned the 

— of May, about three Weeks after the taking of 
ome. 

In purſuance of the firſt of the three Treaties of 
April the goth, Henry ſent Sir Francis Pointz to Spain, 
to demand of the Emperour, that as by their tor- 
mer Treaties, the War with France was carried on at 
the common Charge, he would give him half the 
Booty taken at Pavia, and one of the two Hoſtages 
he had received from the French King. Pointz was 
accompanied with Clarenceux King at Arms, but in- 
cognito, that he might be ready to do his Office, 
when there ſhould be occaſion. The Emperour ea- 
ſily perceived that the King of England ſought on! 
a Pretenſe to quarrel. Bur as it was for his "hay 
to delay the Time, he told the Ambaſſador he would 
ſend his Anſwer to the King his Maſter by an Ex- 

reſs. | 

Whilſt the Ambaſſador was on his Way to Spain, 
Francis and Henry hearing what had paſſed in /taly, 
thought proper that Cardinal Wolſey ſhould go and 
confer with Francis at Amiens, in order to concert 
Meaſures ſuitable to the Poſture of Affairs. Shortly 
after Francis ſent away Lautrec with the Forces de- 
ſigned for Italy. 

Cardinal Wolſey ſetting out from Court the 3d of 
July, arrived at Calais on the 11thꝰ i, from whence he 
went to Abbeville, and ſtayed there till Francis came 
to Amiens. He was received upon his entering the 
French Territories with the ſame Reſpect as * 

ave 


* 22222 Crowns de ſoleil, to be deducted out of what Francit 
owed him. Herbert, p. 83. 

* He was met at Boulogne by Monf. de Byron with 1000 Horſe, 
and after by Fohn, Cardinal of Lorain, and the Chancellor of Alen- 
ſon, who accompanied him firſt to Mentreuil, and then to Abbe: 
ville. His own Equipage conſiſted of near 1000 Horſe. Horb. 
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have been paid to the King of England. We find in 1527. 
the Collection of the Publick Acts, * Letters-Pa- 3 
ents empowering the Cardinal, his great Friend, to *. 
releaſe the Priſoners, where- ever he came, what Crimes 

ſoever they were guilty of, except High-Treaſon, 

Rapes, and the like, and to grant them a Pardon by 

his Letters Patents. 

Whilſt the Cardinal was at Abbeville he received à 7, 5 
Memorial from the Emperour, containing his An- rour's 2 
ſwer to the Offers the King of France had made to morial as 
the Viceroy of Naples. We have already ſeen that he Tete. 
rejected theſe Offers at firſt with diſdain, and would 
not hear the leaſt Word about them. But the Situ- 
ation of his Affairs being altered by the League be- 
tween France and England, he believed it would be 
better to get rid of this Buſineſs by a Peace, than run 
the hazard of maintaining the War alone againſt ſo 
many powerful Enemies. It was therefore with a 
View to procure a Peace, that he ſent this Anſwer to 
the Cardinal, wherewith he imagined he had reaſon 
to hope, the King of France and Henry would be ſa- 
tisfied. | 

As this Memorial is exceeding proper to clear the 
Hiſtory of thoſe Times, it will not doubtleſs be un- 
acceptable to inſert the Subſtance of it. 


* The Emperour began with proteſting, that by 
* what he offered in this Memorial, he intended by 
no means to derogate from the Treaty of Madrid, 
but in the Points only which were contrary to it. 
* He added, that as to the Hoſtages, the King of 
France was not ignorant of the Reaſon of their be- 
ing in Spain, and that it was in his Power to get 
them from thence. Then he ſer forth the Offers 
* Francis made to the Viceroy of Naples, containing 
the four Articles following: 
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The King of FRANCE S Offers to the En. 
perour. 


« IJ. That he would execute the Treaty of Mz. 
« drid, provided that Franciſco Sforza was reſtored to 
* the Dutchy of Milan. | | 

„II. That he would give the Emperour in lieu 
* of Burgundy, two Millions of Gold payable, to 
ce wit, a good Sum in Hand, when Bog Leonora 
e ſhould be delivered to him, and the reſt at a Day 
they ſhould agree upon, and then his Sons ſhould 


* 


s be reſtored; unleſs the Emperour had rather have 


e the whole Sum at once, and deliver at the ſame 
«« Time the Queen and the two Hoſtages. 

„III. That he would pay the King of England 
« what was due from the Emperour. 

« IV. He demanded that the Emperour ſhould 
« increaſe Queen Leonora's Dowry in Proportion to 
© the Sum he was to receive, ſince he could do it 
without any Charge to himſelf. 


The EMPEROUR's Anſwer. 


« The Emperour replied to theſe four Articles by 
the eight Declarations following : 


J. That what ſhould be agreed upon ſhould not 
ebe prejudicial to the Treaty of Madrid, except in 
e ſach Things as ſhould be altered by Conſent. | 

„II. That the Emperour's Right to Burgundy 
« ſhould remain entire, as it was before the Treaty 
« of Maarid. | EY 

„ III. That all the Articles of. the Treaty of Ma. 
« drid, except ſuch as were mentioned in theſe Of. 
« fers, ſhould ſtand as they did. 

« IV, The Emperour in his fourth Declaration 
« ſaid, that he hoped the King of England, and the 


« Lord Cardinal would cauſc the Sum of two Milli- 
66 ons 
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« ons of Gold offered by the King of France to be 
« augmented. However, if that could not be done, 
« jit ſhould be underſtood, that this Sum was over 
« and above what the Emperour owed the King of 
« England, as well on account of Money lent, as on 
« the Score of the Bond of Indemnity he had given, 
« which Sums the King of France had taken upon 
« himſelf in the Treaty of Madrid. Beſides like- 
« wiſe the Reſtitution of the late Mr. de Bourbon's E- 
« ſtate, It _ reaſonable that his Heirs ſnould par- 
« take of the Benefit of the Treaty. Item, I hat 
the King of Fi:ance ſhould punctually perform his 
part of all the reſt of the Articles in the Treaty of 
Madrid, before his Sons left Spain, the Emperour 
not being able, after what had paſſed, to depend 
« upon any Thing, if the Hoſtages remained not in 
« his Power till the Treaty was fully executed. 

« V. That conformably to the Treaty of Madrid, 
« what ſhould be agreed upon ſhould be confirmed 
by the States General of France, and approved ancl 
* ratified by the Parliaments. Or if in caſe it could 
not be done by the Slates General, that at leaſt 
it ſhould be ratified by the States of each Province. 

« VI. The Emperour declared that he could not 
« ſend the Queen his Siſter to France till every 
* Thing was accompliſbed, and then the Queen and 
* Hoſtages ſhould be ſent together. 

* VII. That as for Duke Sforza, the Emperour 
* would appoint impartia! Judges to decide his Af- 
fair; and if he was found guilty of no Crime for 
* which he deſerved to be deprived of his Dutchy, 
* he ſhould be reſtored. Bur if he happened to be 
condemned, the State of Milan ſhould remain in 
$ 0 Emperour's Diſpoſal, according to Juſtice and 

Ulcy. | 

7 VII That the King of England. ſhould be Gua- 
* rantee of the Treaty which ſhould be made, and 
by his Letters-Patents ſhould ingage to aſſiſt at his 
* on Charge, with a certain Number of * 


1527. 
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« him of the two Parties that ſhould keep the Tre. 
« ty, againſt him that ſhould not obſerve it. 


' «« Beſides theſe eight Conditions which the Empe. 
© rour called Declarations, he demanded moreover in 
« his Memorial, that the King of France ſhould make 
« him amends for the Expence he had been at on the 
% Score of the Leagues he had made with him, and 
« whereof he was the ſole Author, empowering the 
„King of England to ſettle the Sum. 

Finally he ſaid, That he queſtioned not but the 
« King of England, who had a perfect Knowledge 

* of what had ee between the two Parties, would 
« not cauſe the King of France's Offers to be increaſed, 
« and that my Lord Legate, whom the Emperour 
© always looked upon as his Friend, would ſtrive al- 
&« ſo to hinder the ſame to the utmoſt of his Power: 
«<< That however he was ſo inclined to Peace, that in 
<« caſe the King of England deſired he ſhould make 
ce any farther Conceſſions than what were contained in 
< the eight foregoing Declarations, he would do more 
<« for his ſake than for any Prince's in the World. 
« That he ſhould be very glad if all the Potenfates of 
« Europe ſhould know the great Value he put upon 
« his Friendſhip, and aſcribe to him the whole Glory 
« of having procured a Peace. This Memorial was 
« dated at Villadolid the — of July 1527. 


If one cloſely examines this Anſwer of the Empe- 
' rour's, ir will evidently appear that he accepted with- 
Memorial out Condition or Exception the French King's Offers, 
in Terms denoting that it was he that . apt rather 
than received Law, and that by his Declarations he 
only obviated the Cavils which might be made. As 
to what he demanded farther, it was under ſuch Re- 
ſtrictions, that he ſeemed willing to ſtand to the King 


manded it, There was but one ſing 


of England's Determination, which at ſuch a JunRure 
was the ſame Thing as the giving it up when he de- 
le Point in which 
he could not think of yielding, namely, che 
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of Milan's Affair. But this was a Point newly ſet on 1527: 
Foot by the King of France, and no ways relating to 

the Treaty of Madrid, which contained nothing like 

t. Nevertheleſs it was plain enough that if the Peace 

had ſtuck at that Article, he would have given it up 

too, ſince he reſerved a Way to come off with Ho- 

nour. And that was to cauſe Sforza to be declared 
innocent; in the way himſelf had propoſed to the 

Pope. Perhaps Francis would have accepted the Peace, 

on the Terms offered in the Memorial, if the Empe- 

tour had come to that Reſolution at firſt, But after 

he had made theſe Offers to the Viceroy of Naples, 

the Scene was very much altered, as he had entirely 

rained Henry to his Intereſt, and as after the taking of 

Rome, it was to be feared the Emperour would be- 

come Maſter of all Italy. Mean while, there was a 
Neceſſity either of accepting or rejecting the Empe- 

rour's Offers, which were juſt the ſame Francis had 

made to 'the Viceroy of Naples. But as it was not Henry 
Henry's Buſineſs to return an Anſwer, ſince the Affair /en4s che 
concerned not him but indirectly, he contented him- Memorial 


3 lf with ſending the Memorial to the King of France, — 
o having no Ionger the ſame Deſire to make Peace, Reply of 
90 got off in this Manner. He demanded in the firſt — 1 l. 
i ce, that Sforza ſhould be reſtored without Condi- y, 1333. 


ton. Secondly, that his Sons ſhould be delivered up 1 
before he recalled his Forces out of 1taly, where Lau- 9 
rer was arrived, offering to depoſite three Hundred | 
Thouſand Ducats in the Hands of the King of Eng- | 
and, as a Security for the Performance of his Word. | 
There could not be a plainer Evidence, how little de- 
lirous he then was of executing the Treaty of Ma- 
(id, though juſt the ſame Terms were demanded of 
him, as himſelf had offered a little after his Deliver- 
ace, He intended, after having withdrawn his Hoſ- 
nure pes, to have the Execution of the Treaty in his own 
1e de- er, under Colour of offering to depoſite for Secu- 
which II, three Hundred Thouſand Ducats in the Hands 
Doke 0f a Prince devoted to him, and who, by a private 
reaty; was bound to make his Intereſt his own. 


Vor. VII. * The 
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The Emperour, unwilling to be caught in ſuch ; 
Snare, offered on his Part to depoſite the ſame Sum 
in the Hands of the King of England, as a Pledge 
that the Hoſtages ſhould be reſtored. But his Offer 
being rejected, the Buſineſs ſtuck there, and nothing 
but War was thought of. Mean while the Emperor 
deſiring to let all the World ſee that it was not long 
of him that a Peace was not concluded, returned the 
Ambaſſadors of England, of the Pope, and of the Yer. 
tians, the ſame Anſwer he had ſent to Cardinal o. 


ſey. They all ſeemed very well ſatisfied with it, and 


ſaid they did not queſtion but their Maſters would 
accept a Peace on theſe Terms, and ſend Orders to 
conclude it. But they knew not that the Kings of 
France and England had altered their Minds, and u. 
ken a new Reſolution. 

If Francis and Cardinal Wolſey were to confer to- 
gether at Abbeville, it was not to find out a way to 
make Peace, but rather to take Meaſures on Suppo- 
ſition, that a War with the Emperour was infallible 


Three new Francis being come to Abbeville on the 1ſt of Augif, 


Treaties 


Act. Pub 
XIV. 203. 


Oe. 


the Cardinal went to wait on him, and after they had 
conferred together, they concluded on the 18th three 
Treaties, which properly were only Supplements, 
Explanations, and Reſtrictions of the three former 


Ones. 


By the firſt it was agreed: 

I. That as he had left it to the King of France“ 
Choice to marry the Princeſs Mary, or to leave het 
for the Duke of Orleans his ſecond Son, the Duke 
ſhould eſpouſe the Princeſs when they ſhould both be 
of Age. That then only, and not before, ſhould be 
ſettled the Marriage-Articles concerning the Dov!) 
the Education of the Duke of Orleans in England, and 
the like. Moreover, that whether the Marriag* 
ſhould be conſummated, or whether the two King 
ſhould think fit to diſpoſe of their Children otherwa)s 
their Friendſhip ſhould remain firm and inviolable 


the Marriage being to be conſidered only as a Sor 
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ment to the Treaties of the zoth of April, and not 
as part of theſe Treaties. | 

[. That the Treaty concluded at Moore ſhould re- 
main in full Force, 

III. That the Project of the Interview of the two 
Kings ſhould be Jaid afide on account of the Seaſon 
and Circumſtances of Affairs. 

IV. As by the Treaty of the 29th of May, it was 
agreed, that the King of Exgland ſhould contribute 
a certain Sum for the War of Italy, it was concluded 
by this, that in Caſe the Emperour accepted the Of- 
fers the two Kings ſhould make him by their Am- 
baſſadors, the ſaid Contribution ſhould ceaſe without 
any Prejudice to the Treaty of Peace : Bur if he re- 
jected them, the Treaty of League Offenſive and 
Defenſive ſhould ſubſiſt, on Condition that during this 
Campaign the King of England ſhould be reckoned 
to have diſcharged his Part of the Treaty, by the 
Contribution he ſhould give for the War with 1zaly. 

V. That the King of Eng/and ſhould form no De- 
mands upon the King of France on the Score of the 
Charge he ſhould be at for the War of Lab). 

VI. That to prevent all Diſputes, without inqui- 


| ring into the number of Troops which the King of 


France ſhould maintain in Italy, the King of England 
ſhould pay for the Month of June laſt, twenty Thou- 
land Crowns, for the Month of July laſt, thirty 
Thouſand Crowns, and Thirty-two Thouſand for 
each of the three following Months: On Condition 
however, that if in theſe three laſt Months the En- 
%% Commiſſaries found in the Army of Italy, a leſs 
Number of Troops than what the King of France 
was to maintain, the Contribution ſhould be abated 
n Proportion. Moreover, if a Peace was made du- 
ning theſe three laſt Months, the Contribution ſhould 
ceale the Day the Peace ſhould be concluded. 


By the ſecond Treaty, which concerned only Trade, 
Francis bound himſelf to give the Eng/iþ Merchants 
ſuch Privileges as ſhould be agreed upon hereafter. 

Vor. V 1 2 By 
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1527. 

By a third Treaty the two Kings were bound, 

Firſt, Not to conſent to the calling of a General 
Council during the Pope's 1 

Secondly, to receive no Bull, Brief or Mandate 
from the Pope till he was ſet at Liberty. 

Thirdly, That till the Pope ſhould reſume the Go- 
vernment of the Church, whatever ſhould be deter- 

| mined in England by the Cardinal Legate, aſſiſted by 

the principal Members of the Clergy *, and in France 
by the Clergy of the Gallican Church, ſhould be punc- 
tually performed, 


Wolſey re- Theſe Treaties being concluded, Francis I. ratified 
2 + them, and ſwore to the Obſervance of them before 
agland. he went from Abbeville. Cardinal Wolſey did the ſame 
Thing in his Maſter's Name, by Virtue of his Full. 
Powers and Titles of his Vicar-General, which he 
had received for that Purpoſe. Then he returned to 
England to give the King an Account of the Succeſs of 

his Negotiation *1, 
Henry's Henry having taken the Reſolution to proclaim 
jreſb De. War againſt the Emperour, but deſiring however 
— V to conceal the real Motives, demanded of him by his 
perow, Ambaſſadors four Things, which he knew very well 
he could not at that Time perform. The firſt was, 
That he ſhould pay what he had borrowed of him, or 
of King Henry VII his Father. The ſecond, That 
he ſhould pay him the five Hundred Thoufand 
Crowns to which he had bound himſelf in Caſe he 
married not the Princeſs Mary, to whom he was be- 


trothed. The Third, that according to the Teac 
0 


* Called together by the King's Authority, and his Conſent be- 
ing firſt had to what ſhould be determined. And here (ſays Lord 
Herbert) began the Reliſh our King took of governing the Church, 

85. | 

55 Francis not only richly 3 him, but conducted him 
through the Town, and upon his Way about a Mile, being accom 
anied with the Titular King of Navarre, the Pope's Legate, and 
bis prime Nobility, Herb. p. 85. 
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of their Treaty, he ſhould make him amends for his 1527. 
penſion from the King of France, and whereof there 

was now due four Years and four Months. The 
Fourth, That he ſhould ſer the Pope at Liberty, and 

ſatisfy him for ail the Damages his Troops had done 

him. The Emperour anſwered the Ambaſſadors, The Empe- 
firſt, That he had never denied his being Debtor to . An. 
the King of England; but that he was amazed he“ “ 
ſhould inſiſt ſo ſtrongly upon Payment at the preſent 
Juncture: That at leaſt, when Payment was de- 
manded, one ſhould offer to deliver up the Bonds. 
Secondly, That he would write to the King their 
Maſter to acquaint him with the Reaſons why he did 

not look upon himſelf as liable to the Penalty of the 

five Hundred Thouſand Crowns for not having con- 
ſummated the Marriage. In the third Place, That he 

had diſpatched Orders to 1:aly to ſet the Pope free. 

He ſaid nothing about making amends for the Pen- 

fion, becauſe in all Appearance he conſidered it as 
included in the Article of the Debts to which he 
owned himſelf bound, as indeed nothing was more 
reaſonable, 

The Emperour's Replies were not capable of ſa- A 
tisfy ing Henry, who only ſought an Occaſion of Quar- Ce _ 
rel. On the other Side, Francis having called toge- France, 
ther the Chief Men, that is to ſay properly, Perſons Mezerai, 
devoted to him, ſet before them all the Steps he had 
made towards a Peace with the Emperour; and one 
may eaſily gueſs that he was not "oy careful to ex- 
plain what the Emperour might alledge againſt him. 

Having repreſented the Matter juſt as he pleated, he 
ſaid, he was ready to return to Captivity, if it was 
Judged that he was obliged thereto in Honour or Con- | 
ſcience, The Aſſembly unanimouſly replied, That his L Aſſem- | 
Perſon belonged to the Realm, and that it was not in 2 8 
his Power to diſpoſe of it according to his Pleaſure: 
That moreover he could not alienate the Provinces 
of the Crown; but if the Emperour would accept of 
a Ranſom for the two Princes he had in Hoſtage, 
they offered the King two Millions of Gold to re- 
| E deem 
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1527, deem them. A Man muſt have voluntarily ſhut his 
Eyes, not to ſee what was the Drift of this Juggle 
entirely managed by the Court. Nevertheleſs the 
King believing after this Deciſion, that he might with 
a ſafe Conſcience go to War with the Emperour, 
thought only how to get his Sons by Force of 
Arms. He ſtill hoped however that the Dread of a 
War would induce the Emperour to abate ſomethin 
of the Treaty of Madrid. This was not with reſpect 
to Burgundy, ſince he could not be ignorant that the 
Emperour had accepted the Equivalent which had 
been offered him. But he was in Hopes by means of 
the War to procure a new Treaty to be made, which 
Charles, ſhould annul that of Madrid. Thus many Princes 
— pa „ play with their Wordt and Oaths, and ſeek to blind 
a with in., their own, or at leaſt the Eyes of the World, with- 
ſincerity. out any Perſon about them daring to tell them the 
Truth. The Emperour kept his Word no better on 
his Part, with regard to the Dutchy of Milan; and 
Henry VIII made no ſcruple to break his League with 
the Emperour, as he had before violated that with 
Francis, Princes never want Pretences when th 
have a Mind to break a Treaty. Bur the Publick 
is not always impoſed upon, though frequently they 
make as if they were. 1 all Appearance, the Sove- 
reigns themſelves are not ſo blind but they lee the Ir- 
regularity of their Conduct, though backed by the 
Diſſimulation of the Publick, they affect a great Se- 
curity. But the Time comes at laſt when Poſterity, 
leſs prepoſſeſſed, does Juſtice to all the World, and 
calls Things by their proper Names, 
Francis willing to keep up the Friendſhip he had 
contracted with Henry, ſent him the Order of St. Mi. 


Francis's 
Aim. 


Francis 


another chael by Anne de Montmorency“ one of the Knights. 
their Or- This 
ders of 

Knights of 

Sr. Micha- Anne de Montmorency Grand Maitre arrived the 20th of 0- 


el and the ber, with fix Hundred Horſe at Lendon, and after Audience had 
been given, they were on November 1oth, entertained by our 
Act. Pub. King at Greenwich with a ſumptuous Feaſt, and with a Co- 
XIV. 227, medy, in which his Daughter x Prigceſs Mary ated a Party 
Gerb. p. 35, | 
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This Lord had Power to diſpenſe with Henry's Oath, 127. 
in Whole or in Part, as the new Knight ſhould think 
fit, or even to be contented with his bare Word. 
Henry was pleaſed to ſwear to obſerve all the Sta- 
tutes of the Order of St. Michael which were not con- 
trary to thoſe of the Garter, or any other Order he 
had already received. Then he ſent the Order of the 
Garter to Francis, by Arthur [ Plantagenet] Viſcount 
Liſle, natural Son to Edward IV, and Francis took 
the uſual Oath of the Order with the ſame Reſtrictions. 
The French Ambaſſador, who arrived not in England 
till about the End of October, was received with ſuch 
Magnificence, that du Bellay, who accompanied him, 
aſſures us, he had never ſeen the like. The Engli/b 
Ambaſſador was received in the ſame manner in 
France, there having been all along between Francis 
and Henry an Emulation which frequently put them 
upon needleſs Expences. But it was moſt inconve- 
nent for Francis by reaſon of his continual Wars with 
the Emperour, wherein Henry concerned himſelf no 
farther than he pleaſed. Nay, he paid the very Cone 
tribution for the War of Taly, by way of Deduction 
from the Sums owed him by Francis, as appears by 
the Collection of the Publick Acts. Thus Francis was 
forced to diſburſe all the Money employed in that 
War, of which I muſt now relate the Sequel. 
Clement VII was ſtill in Confinement in the Caſtle of fairs of 
St. Angelo, till he ſhould be able to pay the Sums exact- * 
ed of him. As he had but little Money, he could only 
Pay Part of what he had promiſed, and therefore his 
mpriſonment was longer than he expected at firſt ; 
they in whoſe Cuſtody he was, not being willing to 
take his Word. The Emperour had not Advice of 
the ſacking of Rome and the Pope's Impriſonment till 
about the Beginning of June, and it was above a 
Month before he came to any Reſolution. As he did 
not queſtion but the Thing would make a great 
Noiſe in the World, he was willing to ſee before he 
determined what he would do, how the Kings of : 
France and England would take it, that he might pro- 
| Y 4 ceed 
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2527- ceed accordingly. On the 2d of Auguſt he wrote to 
Henry to excuſe himſelf concerning the Outrages 
committed by his Troops at Rome, and the Violence 
exerciſed againſt the Pope's Perſon, wherein he pro. 
teſted he had no Hand. At the ſame Time he de- 
manded his Advice about what was to be done on 
this Occaſion, as if he ſtill deemed him his good 
Friend and Ally. But it was only to gain Time till 
he received Francis's Anſwer to the Memorial he had 
Letter to ſent to Cardinal Yol/zy, On the other Hand, the 
1 Pope, though narrowly watched, had found Means to 
"Pope and Write to Henry, and get the thirteen Cardinals who 
impriſoned were confined with him to do the ſame, deſiring his 
Cardinals. Protection, and entreating him to uſe his beſt En- 
deavours to free them from the ſad Condition they 
were in. Henry upon receipt of theſe Letters, ſent 
Orders to his Ambaſſadors in Spain, to demand of the 
Emperour the Pope's and Cardinals Liberty : To which 
the Emperour anſwered in general Terms, that he 
would do all that lay in his Power for the King of 
England's Satisfaction. Mean while he was thinking 
of having the Pope conveyed to Spain, in hopes of 
making a better Bargain with him than if he lett 
him in Italy. Of this Cardinal Wolſey gave Henry notice 
by a Letter from Abbeville of the 29th of Jul). 
The Empe- It is certain Henry's Inſtances in the Pope's Behalf 
your tries put the Emperour at a great ſtand. He found that 
10 ſet * Francis and Henry would not fail to join their Coun- 
* „ Tels and Forces againſt him, under Colour of labour- 
ing for the Pope, and this Union could not but 
break all his Meaſures with reſpect to his Affairs in 
Italy. He believed therefore that before all Things 
he ſhould try to ſet them at Variance, by ſowing 
Jcalouſies and Suſpicions between them. One of his 
}):xpedients to this End, vas to propoſe to the Cardi- 
dinal a Match between the Duke of Richmond, natural 
Son to Henry, and Iſabella Princeſs of Portugal, with 
whom he olfered in Dower the Dutchy of Milan. 
The Cardinal M the King with it by a Letter 
of the 31ſt of July, telling him withal, that the 2 
Ws . $ | p ' er 
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fer was not much to be depended upon ; but however 
that it was the beſt Way to ſeem to liſten to it, be- 
cauſe it was neceſſary to keep up yet ſome Corre- 
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ſpondence with the Emperour. This related without 
doubt to the Buſineſs of the Divorce which I ſhall ſpeak 
of preſently. And indeed by a Letter of the 31ſt of Au- A Rumour 
gut, the Cardinal informed the King, that it was re- h Spain of 
ported in Spain that he intended to divorce the Queen: , 
but that it was requiſite to ſend Orders to his Am- par: we 5g 
baſſadors at Madrid to ſtifle the Rumour as much ag is Queen. 
poſſible. That to this End, they might ſay it had Herden. 
no other Foundation than the Biſhop of Tarbe's Scru- 

les on the Score of the Princeſs Mary's Marriage with 
the Duke of Orleans, as if there was room to queſtion 
the Princeſs's Legitimacy. The Emperour made uſe The Empe- 
of another way to divide Francis and Henry, by try- 79% Fries 
ing to win Cardinal Wolſey by advantageous Offers, Rakes 
But for this once he could not ſucceed, whether Wol- : 
ſry was already too far ingaged with Francis, or whe- 
ther he was bent to be revenged of the Emperour, 
who had twice deceived him, or whether in ſhort, the 
Buſineſs of the Divorce was now reſolved upon, in 
which Cafe it was not poſſible for him to engage to 
take in Hand the Emperour's Intereſts. 

As ſoon as Francis heard of the ſacking of Rome, Francis 
he perceived it was no longer Time to ule Artifice, 3% in 4 
and that it was neceſſary to ſend a powerful Aid to 57 
lialy, otherwiſe the Venetians would infallibly ſtrike venetians. 
up a Peace with the Emperour. The Truth 1s, there 
vas no likelihood that they could or would bear a- 
lone the Burden of the War. Wherefore his. firſt 
Care was to make a new Treaty with them, for each 
Party's bringing into the Field ten Thouſand Men, 
add for raiſing ten Thouſand Swiſs at the common 
Charge. The Yenetians deſired nothing better than 
to be ſupported by France, becauſe they juſtly dread- 
© that the Army which had ſacked Rome would be 
employed againſt them. Indeed if the Duke of Bour- 
© had been alive, or had the Viceroy of Naples had 
ay Influence over the Army, there is no Queſtion 


but 


* 
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1527- but they would have attacked the Venetians, who were 
The Plague the only Enemies the Emperour had in Italy, But 
rages *,, luckily for them, the Imperial Troops being wholly 

g the , . 
Imperia - taken up with the Plunder of Rome, without think. 
liſts ing of any other Undertaking, the Plague which 

broke out among them, ſwept away two Thirds of 
the Soldiers. In ſhort, the Diſtemper carrying them 
off in Heaps, they left Rome and diſperſed themſelves 
about the neighbouring Country. After which, hay- 

ing ſacked Terni and VNarni, and extorted Mone 
from Spoleto, the Germans parted from the Spaniard 
and returned to Rome. Thus Diſcord ariſing in the Ar- 
my, which ill obeyed the Prince of Orange, though 
themſelves had choſen him for General, they project. 
ed nothing to improve their Victory for the Empe- 
Lautree Tour's Benefit. On the contrary, by their Negligence 
General of they gave Francis Time to fend Troops to 1taly, un- 
the League. der the Command of Lautrec, who had been declared 
General of the League he had juſt concluded with 
the YVenetians, As for the Duke of Urbino, he conti- 
nued in the Milaneſe with Part of the Venetian Army. 

Lautrec arrived in Piedmont in July, with Part of 
the Army he was to command. The Marquiſs of 
Saluzzo was ordered to go and join him with the IIa. 
lians he commanded, and the Swiſß were to come pre- 
ſently after. Whilſt he was employed in Conqueſts of 
little Moment, waiting the joining of all his Forces, 
Doria re- Andrea Doria, who had quitted the Pope's Service, 
duces hy and commanded the French Gallies, to which he had 
* Domi, Joined eight others of his own, found Means to re. 
nion of duce the City of Genoa under Francis's Dominion. 
France. This was a good Beginning which ſeemed to pro- 

miſe Succeſs in the rel of the War, eſpecially as Lai 
trec having drawn together his whole Army conſiſting 
of Twenty-five Thouſand Men, became Maſter of“ 
gevano, Alexandria and Pavia, Sforza and the Vent 
tians preſſed him very much to beſiege Milan ; but 
he ſhowed them the poſitive Orders he had to marc 
ta Naples. 


He arrives 
in Pied- 
mont. 


employed his Army to conquer the Dutchy of on 
whi 


The King of France took Care how hf 
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were Wl which by the Treaty of the League was to be given up 1527. 
But to Sforza, aſter which the Venetiaus would give them- 

holly {elves but little Trouble about his Attempt upon Na- 

nink- ples. Beſides, he was till in Hopes, that by agree- 

vhich Wl ing the Emperour ſhould keep Milan, he might re- 

ds of cover his Sons, whereas by reſtoring Sforza he ſhould 

them Wl deprive himſelf of that Means. Lautrec then began Lautree 

ſelves MW his march to the Kingdom of Naples, but with that Bare, 10 

„ hav- Wl Sowneſs and affected Delays, that it was evident he > Ho. 

lone had private Orders not to make too much haſte. The 2 

nerd Truth is, it was at the Time Francis expected the 

ie Ar- Emperour's final Anſwer to the Offers made him by 


hough WW bis and Henry's Ambaſſadors. Lautrec halted a long 
roject. Wl Time at Parma and Plaiſence, which Places had open- 
Empe- ed their Gates to him. In the mean while the Duke Tye Dukes 
gence WH of Ferrara ſided with France, as well on account of Ferrara 
), un- Lutrec's March, who might have eaſily ravaged his — — 
eclared Country, as of Francis's Offer to give in Marriage to wir 


d with Hercules his Son, Rente of France, ſecond Daughter of France. 


> conti- Wi Lis XII. The Duke of Mantua preſently after Srdi. 
Army. Wl followed his Example. Do. 

Part of Wl Mean while the Emperour ſeeing the ill Effects of Negotiati- 
quiſs of the Pope's Captivity, had diſpatched the General of 5, for the 


Pope's Li- 


the lia: the Order of St. Francis to the Viceroy of Naples, with 59. 


me pre-W Orders to ſet the Pope at Liberty. The General 
queſts ol taving found the Viceroy ſeized with a Diſtemper 
Forces, WW vhereof he died in a few Days, delivered the Orders 
Service w Hugo de Moncada to put them in Execution. The 
he hadfWEmperour had given general Inſtructions that the 
is to re Lope ſhould be bound to pay the Arrears due to the 


ominion. Army, and to give Security that after he was ſer 
to pro, he ſhould forſake the League. But as it was no 
y as Lally Matter for the Pope to find Security, or to raiſe 
onſiſtingde Money to pay the Army, the Negotiation was 
ter of /1Whun out to a great length. Mean while he continu- 
the Vene ſollicited Lautrec by private Meſſengers to ap- 
an; bu roach Rome in order to facilitate his Deliverance. 
to mare bat Lautrec had poſitive Orders which hindered him 
e how bꝗftom making haſte : However his March though flow 
of * u of good Service to the Pope, Moncada * . 
. 
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1527. that the Kingdom of Naples was going to be invaded of hir 
and that it was not poſſible to lead thither the Impe. Word 
rial Army which was at Rome, without giving them It v 
ſome Money, concluded at laſt a Treaty with the WM St. A, 
Pope to this Effect : a rem: 
ſelf, : 
Treaty for I. That the Pope ſhould not oppoſe the Empe. WM chictly 
the Pope's rour in the Affairs of Naples or Milan. Was ne 
8 II. That he ſhould grant the Emperour a Cru/a4 WM Wife; 
Guicciard. in Spain, and a Tenth in the reſt of his Dominions, makin 
III. That the Emperour ſhould keep Civitd V. Min 
chia, Oſtia, Cita Caſtellana, and the Caſtle of Furli. upon 1 
IV. That the Pope ſhould pay down to the Ger WM fuperal 
man Troops, 67000 Crowns, and 33000 to the Sh. by an | 
niards. the Re 
V. That in a Fortnight after, he ſhould pay them « He 
a certain Sum, and within three Months all the ret Hiſtor 
that was due to the Emperour, amounting to abo Writer 
350,000 Crowns. Proteſt 
VI. That till the two firſt Payments ſhould be made, WM tt ha 
the Pope ſhould be conducted to ſome ſafe Place out Retorn 
of Rome, and give Hoſtages. vorce 
of Rel 
The Treaty being figned, and the Cardinals of only th 
Ceſis and Orſino delivered in Hoſtage, it was agreed cally h 
that on the 10th of December the Pope ſhould be tu Hany c 
ken out of the Caſtle of St. Angelo, and conducted to if have ſp 
Place appointed. But as he was afraid of being def *anders, 
tained a good while longer, becauſe he was not i /n, 
Condition to perform the Treaty, he made his Eſcapg nd ſhe 
in diſguiſe the Night before, and went and ſhut him Terms; 
ſelf up in Orvieto, 4 B, 
As ſoon as Lautrec heard that the Pope was at Li Wound 
berty, he reſtored to him the City of Parma, andi link tl 
marched to Bologna, where he ſtayed three Weeks cx von cou 
petting freſh Orders from the King. Some Days afteſi b in | 
he received a Letter from Clement VII, acknowledgW vith a 
ing he was indebted to him for his Liberty, letting Whereof 
him know withal, that having been forced to gran "alonir 
the Imperialiſts whatever they were pleaſed to demand Make Ir 
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a remarkable Affair, if ever there was one, as well in it 
ſelf, as on account of the Parties concerned, and 
chiefly for the Conſequences it was attended with. It 
was not thirty Years ſince Lewis XII put away his 
Wife without any Difficulty, and withour his Divorce 
making much Noiſe in the World. Henry VIII had 
Mind to do the ſame Thing; and though he went 
upon much more plauſible Reaſons, he met with in- 


ſuperable Obſtacles, which he could not get over but 
e Sha. an extraordinary Method, which opened a Way to 

the Reformation in England. This is what diſtinguiſh- Rea n why 
them i ed Henry VIIPs Divorce from ſo many others, which 4% bi. 
-he ref Hiſtorians have very ſlightly touched upon. The 


above 
Prateſtants, have conſidered it variouſly. The Catho- 


licks have drawn Arguments from thence againſt the 
Reformation in England, and repreſented Henry's Di- 
vorce as the next and immediate Cauſe of the change 
of Religion; whereas the Proteſtants affirm, it was 


e made, 
ace out 


nals of 


agreed 

1 be many others of the ſame Nation, or Foreigners who 3 
ted to fave ſpoken of it in their Works. Sandlerus, or rather Burner. 
eing de Lenders, Author of be Origin and Progreſs of the Engliſh 

not i Nn, makes it his Buſineſs to cry down Henry VIII, 
Eſcapꝰ ind ſhow that the Reformation in England, which he 


Terms Schiſin, ſprung wholly from Henry's Paſſion for 
Am Bullen. He fancied by that to give a mortal 
Wound to the Reformation, and cauſe the World to 
link that a Superſtructure raiſed on ſuch a Founda- 


jut him 


as at Li 
na, ane 


eeks ex von could not be the Work of God. My Lord Her- 
ays afteſſ ber in his Hiſtory of Henry VIII, contents himſelf 
zowledg MW uh a bare recital of the Events of this Reign, 
„ letting vbereof the Divorce is one of the Principal, without 
to gran reaſoning much upon them, leaving his Readers to 
> demand make Inferences from the Facts he relates. Doctor 


0 Barnet 


of him, he did not think himſelf bound to keep his 1527. 


It was whilſt the Pope was Priſoner in the Caſtle of Beginning 


dt. Angelo, that Henry's Divorce was ſet on Foot; 8 : 


vorce mide 


Writers upon this Subject being either Catbolicks or Noiſe. 


only the Occaſion of it. Three Engliſh Authors eſpe- Remarks 
cally have given an Account of the Divorce, beſides Sanders 
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1527. Burnet intending to write the Hiſtory of the Refor. 

mation of England, made it his chief Aim, in ſpeak. 

ing of Henrys Divorce, to ſhow that although it 

4 was the Occaſion of the Reformation, it was ſo on- 

ly by Accident. For which Reaſon he ſets himſelf to 

refute the palpable Lies Sanders has ſtuffed his Hiſto- 

ry with. e has ſucceeded fo well that no honeſt 

Man can for the future acknowledge Sanders for a 
Writer worthy of Credit. | 

The Sequel of my Hiſtory obliges me to ſpeak in 

my Turn of this famous Divorce. I ſhould be in- 

clined to refer the Reader to the excellent Hiſtory of 

the Reformation of England juſt mentioned, known to 

all the World, and to which it 1s difficult to make 

any Additions, But this would be laying too great 

a Burden on the Readers to oblige them to recall to 

Mind what they have read in that Hiſtory, or to 

peruſe it again. Wherefore I ſhall chuſe, in purſuing 

the Thread of my Hiſtory, to relate this Event, 

which is as it were the Hinge whereon many other 

Matters turn, which that illuſtrious Author had Oc- 

caſion only juſt to mention, but which I muſt more 

fully enlarge upon, becauſe our Ends are different. 

His Aim in ſpeaking of the Aﬀairs Henry VIII had 

with the Pope, the Emperour, and the King of Franc, 

was to clear the Hiſtory of the Reformation ; and 

mine is, not to meddle with religious Matters any 

farther than they relate to the other Affairs of this 

Reign. 

Henry re- 2 had been married eighteen Years to Caths- 

+a ” rineof Arragon, and had by her three Children, where- 

Dueen Ca- Of one was living, when he formed the Deſign to put 

tharice. her away. He alledged, as the main Reaſon, Is 

Scruples of Conſcience for marrying his Brother's 

Widow. But as it is affirmed that theſe Scruples 

troubled him not till he was in Love with Ann Bullen 

one of the Queen's Maids of Honour, it is inferred 


ol 


from thence, that his Scruples about the Validity of 


his Marriage ſprung from his new Amour, and ha 


it not been for that, would have never come 155 v1 
cad. 
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| Head. Accordingly ſome labour to make appear 1527: 

that his Divorce had no other Foundation than his 

Love for that Lady. Others again endeavour to - 

prove that his Love and his Scruples had nothing to 

do with one another. For my own Part, I ſhould 7: is e 

think it needleſs to accuſe or juſtify Henry, with Re- falle 1 
ard to the Concern of Religion, if there was not ge Hen- 

Fine Neceſſity to clear this Matter with reſpe& to ry's Love 

the Hiſtory. I call clearing the Matter, the . n - 1 

that it is not poſſible to give a certain Judgment a- Es F 

bout it. But before all Things, it is neceſſary to ſay 

ſomething of the Perſon who as it is pretended, was 

the prime Cauſe of the King's Divorce, and of all the 

Conſequences thereof. 

Ann Bullen (a) was of a good, though not a no- 4 Ac- 
ble Family. Sir Thomas Bullen her Father married a t of 
Siſter of the Duke of Norfolk's, and had by her Ann, ng _ 
who was born according to Cambden in 1507, about 
two Years before Henry VIII mounted the Throne. 

Thomas Bullen her Father was twice Ambaſſador to 
France, firſt in 1515, and again in 1527. He was 
made Viſcount Rochford in 1525, and afterwards Earl 
of Wiltſhire and Ormond *, Ann his Daughter being 
but ſeven Years old was carried over to France in 1514, 
when Mary the King's Siſter went and conſummated 
her Marriage at Abbeville, with Lewis XII. That 
Queen being married again ſhortly after to the Duke 
of Suffolk, and returning to England, Ann Bullen was 
left behind in France, It is pretended that from that 
Time ſhe entered into the Service of France I's Queen, 
though ſhe was but eight Years of Age ; bur it is 
not ſaid in what Quality ſhe ſerved. It is certain, 
a Girl of her Age was not capable of doing much 
Service, Wheretore one may preſume that her Beau- 
ty, Genteelneſs, or the Livelineſs of her Wit, made 


Queen 


 () Her true Name was Ann Bulleyn, as it is always ſet dawn 
2 ts Publick Ads. The Engliſh write Bollen, and the French 
n, 
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of 151 52 Nr ot the Daughters and Heirs of the Earl 
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Uncertainty 
about Ann 
Bullen'sRe- 
Trrn: 170 


Eng and, 


Act. Pub. 
XIV. 218. 
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Queen Claude deſirous to keep her about her Perſon, 
Camden affirms, ſhe retained her in her Service to the 
Day of her Death, which fell out in July 1524, and 
ſays not that Ann ever went to England all that while, 
But Du Tillet and Du Ploix, French Authors, aſſert 
that ſhe came over to England in 1522. My Lord 
Herbert ſays the fame Thing; but without citing any 
particular Author, he contents himſelf with ſaying, 
it appears from Hiſtory. Camden affirms, Ann ſtay. 
ed in France, not only till Queen Claude's Death, but 
that after ſhe had loſt her Miſtreſs, ſhe was taken in- 
to Service by the Dutcheſs of Alenſon, Francis's Si. 
ter. But he ſays not when ſhe quitted it. Others 
affirm that Sir Thomas Bullen brought his Daughter 
to England when he returned from his Embaſſy. One 
cannot underſtand here his Embaſly of 1515, ſince it 
is agreed on all Hands that Ann was in Queen Claudès 
Service after the Departure of Queen Mary, and 
that ſhe continued ſeveral Years in the Court af 
France, They muſt mean therefore his Embaſſy of 
1527. But in all Appearance Bullen was not ſent to 
France till September 1527, fince his fole Commiſſion 
was to ſee the Treaty of the goth of April of the 
ſame Year ſworn to, which Treaty Francis ratified not 
till the 18th of Auguſt, as appears by the Collefim 
of the. Publick Acts. But as before his Departure the 
Buſineſs of the Divorce was already commenced, it 
may be affirmed that the King's Love for his Daugh- 
ter was of a later Date than his Reſolution about 
the Divorce, if it be true that Ann came back to Ex- 
land with her Father, towards the End of the Year 
1527. Indeed it may be objected, that two Freucb 
Authors aſſert, that Ann went over to England in 
1522, and that it was then the King fell in Love with 
her. But it may be replied firſt, that it is pretty 
ſtrange that theſe two Hiſtorians who wrote nat til 


long after the Fact, ſhould light upon Memoirs of 


the Journey of a Maid of Honour; eſpecially as they 
cite nothing to ſupport their Teſtimony, Secondly, 


ſuppoling it were ſo, they don't ſay Ann ſtayed in 
Englaid, 
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Teſtimony, who affirm Ann was in Queen Claude's 
Service to 1524, and afterwards in the Dutcheſs of 
Alenſon's. Burt if it is true that Ann took a Journey 
to England in 1522, and the King then fell in Love 
with her, it cannot be ſuppoſed ſhe ſhould return to 
France, becauſe the Rupture between the rwo Crowns 
happening that Year, it is not likely that in Time of 
War, an Engliſo Woman ſhould go and ſerve a Queen 
of France. Beſides, if the King was then in Love, 
would he have ſuffered Ann to go out of the King- 
dom? It muſt be therefore that Camden or the two 
French Authors were miſtaken. This is a Point not 
to be eaſily determined. 

But there is a Matter of Fact which paſſes for cer- 
tain, to wit, that Ann Bullen being twenty Years 
old, was taken into Queen Catharine's Service as Maid 
Honour. Now th fuſt have been in 1527, ſeeing 
ſhe was born in 1507. This alſo is the Time to 
which the Beginning of the King's Love may moſt 
properly be fixed. But till this is only a Conjecture 
which, were it well grounded, would be a ſufficient 
Proof that the King's Divorce was not an Effect of 
his Paſſion, ſince it was determined before the End of 
the Year 1526. My Aim in this Inquiry is to ſhow 
that the Time of Ann Bullen's return to England is 
very uncertain, and the Beginning of the King's Af- 
tection no leſs ſo. How then can one affirm ſo bold- 
ly as ſome do, that his Love for Ann Bullen inſpired 
the King with the Thoughts of annulling his Marri- 
age with Catharine? We muſt ſee now whether it 
be eaſier to diſcover the Time when Henry reſolved 
to ſue for his Divorce. 


With Catharine Prince Arthur's Widow, Ar chbiſhop 
WVarham told him plainly, 
inry to the Law of God, which the Pope could not 
Upenſe with. The King no doubt was touched with 
this Remonſtrance. The very Day the Prince his 

on entered upon his fourteenth Year, he cauſed him 
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to make againſt his Marriage a Proteſtation in pri. 
vate, though before truſty Witneſſes, declaring that 
he was conſtrained to give his Conſent. After that 
the King on his Death-Bed ſtrictly charged the Prince 
not to conſummate his Marriage with Catharine, 
Maugre all this, Henry VIII being come to the Crown, 
eſpouſed the Princeſs contrary to Warham's Opinion, to 
which he preferred that of the Biſhop of Wincheſter. He 
had by her three Children, two Princes and a Princeß, 
of whom the two firſt died ſoon after their Birth. He 
affirmed afterwards, that he conſidered the untimely 
Death of his two Sons, as God's Curſe on his Marr: 
age, eſpecially when he ſaw the Queen had done 
breeding. It happened afterwards that Charles V, 
who was contracted to the Princeſs Mary, refuſed to 
marry her, upon the Council of Spain queſtioning the 
Princeſs's Legitimacy. After that, when a Marriage 
was negotiating between Mary and King Francis or 
the Duke of Orleans, the Biſhop of Tarbe the Freud 
Ambaſſador, made the ſame Demur, maintaining that 
the Princeſs could not be deemed born in Wedlock, 
notwithſtanding Julius II's Diſpenſation. 

All theſe Things were more than enough to rail 
Scruples in the King's Mind about his Marriage. Þut 
although in an Aſſembly of Lords which he called 
afterwards, to lay before them his Reaſons for à D. 
vorce, he affirmed that the Biſhop of Tarbe's Demut 
inſpired him with the firſt Thoughts of inquiring ino 
the Matter, it appears however that his Scruples be 
gun ſooner. For in a Letter of his afterwards 
Gryneus, he told him he had abſtained from the 

ueen ever ſince the Year 1524. 

But ſuppoſing one could diſcover at what Tin! 
Henry begun, either of his own Head, or by the Sig 
geſtions of other People, to be troubled with the 
Scruples, it would ſignify nothing with reſpect to i 
Reſolution about the Divorce, which in all Appel 
ance was taken much later. Polydore Virgil ſays, L 
{and Biſhop of Lincoln, and Confeſſor to the King, . 
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of the Divorce by Cardinal Yolſey's Order; but he 
mentions not the Time. All the Hiſtorians affirm, 
that the King had recourſe himſelf to Thomas Aquinas's 
Works to clear his Doubts, and cauſed the Biſhops 
to be conſulted upon that Seore. But none of them 
ſay at what Time this was done. It is well known 
that Secretary Knight was diſpatched to Rome about 
this Affair in July 1527 ; but then the Rumour of the 
King's meditating a Divorce had already reached the 
Court of Spain, as appears by the Cardinal's Letter 
to the King from Abbeville, It is alſo very probable 
that before he engaged in this Buſineſs, Henry had 
conſidered of it ſome Time before. One can hardly 
ſuppoſe a Reſolution of this Nature to be taken up 
lightly, or when taken, to be executed out of Hand, 
without thoroughly weighing the Difficulties, or wait- 
ing for a favourable Juncture. Henry ſaid himſelf, 
that the Biſhop of Tarbe put him upon thinking to 
annull his Marriage. But if it be true, as ſome affirm, 
that the Biſhop ſpoke-only as directed by Cardinal 
Molſey, it may be preſumed that the Project of the 
Divorce was formed ſome Time before, and this Am- 
baſſador made to ſpeak purely to have a Handle to 
ſet the Affair on Foot. This is what ſeems to me ex- 
tremely probable. Indeed there is no likelihood that 
the Ambaſſador, after having thus queſtioned Mary's 
Legitimacy, would have concluded the Marriage of 
the King his Maſter, or of the Duke of Orleans, with 
that Princeſs, had he not acted in concert with the 
Court of England. Theſe then are my Thoughts of 


the Matter, which I ſubmit to the Reader's Judg- 
ment, 


Ever ſince Francis was freed from his Captivity he Conjoctara 
had never ceaſed to preſs Henry to join with him in a «por this 
League Offenſive againſt the mperour. Bur 1 Subject, 


continually refuſed, without giving him the lea 
Proſpect of ſucceeding. And yet Lord Herbert tells 
us, that about the End of the Year 1526, Henry of 
his own accord ſent an Ambaſſador to France to pro- 
pole the very League Francis ſo eagerly deſired, and 
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1527. to offer him his Daughter Mary in Marriage. This 


Proceeding gives Occaſion to believe that he had al. 
ready reſolved upon the Divorce, and that foreſeeing 
how much the Emperour would be againſt it, he had 
a Mind to raiſe him Troubles which ſhould oblige him 
to court his Friendſhip. Upon this Suppoſition one 
may naturally conjecture that he propoſed the Mar- 
riage of his Daughter with the King of France, only 
to convince the Emperour the more fully that he 
really intended to join in ſtrict Union with Franc, 
But at the ſame Time it is very likely that he inform- 
ed Francis of the Obſtacle which would occur in the 
Execution of this pretended Project, namely, the di. 
vorcing the Mother of the Princeſs which he was me- 
ditating. This Conjecture is confirmed by the Cold- 
neſs wherewith theſe two Monarchs treated about the 
Marriage. In the firſt Place, Henry left it to the 
King of France's Choice, to have Mary himiclf, or 
to leave her to his ſecond Son, as if this Alternative 


- were much the ſame Thing. In the next Place, when 


Francis declared he would leave Mary to the Duke of 
Orleans, the treating more fully about the Marriage 
was put off to another Time. In the third Place, 
in the Treaty which Francis and the Cardinal conclu- 
ded at Abbeville, they took care to inſert this Clauſe: 
That although the Marriage ſhould not take Effect, it 
Treaty however ſhould ſubſiſt. In fine, though Knight was 
now at Rome, or on his Way thither, when the Trex 
ty of Abbeville was concluded, we don't find that 
Francis ever complained to Henry that he had offered 
him a Princeſs whom he was labouring to baſtardize 
by proſecuting his Divorce with the Queen her Mo 
ther. On the contrary, he aſſiſted him to the utmolt 
of his Power to obtain what he ſued for. But he 
mult needs have looked upon the Offer as an Affront, 
had he not gone Hand in Hand with him. If th 
Conjecture has any Foundation, it may be inferred 
from thence, that the Reſolution touching the Di 


vorce was taken at leaſt about the End of the Yea! 


1526, though the putting it in Execution was "= ! 
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till the Middle of the next Year. But in that Caſe, 
it would therefore be true that the King had deter- 
mined upon the Divorce before his falling in Love 
with Ann Bullen, who in all Appearance, returned 
not to England till the Month of October 1527. 

From what has been ſaid it may be gathered, that 
in order to affirm with any likelihood, that Henry's 
Paſſion for Ann Bullen was the Cauſe of his Divorce 
with Catharine, the following Queries muſt be de- 
cided in Favour of that Opinion: At what Time did 
Ann Bullen return to England? When did the King's 
Love for her firſt begin? When was it that he 
came to a Reſolution about his Divorce? But upon 
all theſe Things one can properly form only Conjec- 
tures as we have ſeen. What is certain, is, that be- 
tween the Reſolution about the Divorce, and the Be- 
ginning of the King's Love was no great Diſtance cf 
Time. There we muſt ſtop. But it is carrying Matters 
too far, to lay it down for certain, becauſe of the 
nearneſs of Time that Henry took in Hand the Pro- 
ſecution of his Divorce with Catharine, on purpoſe to 
marry Ann Bullen. What is more, I fay, ſuppoſing 
there was no Difficulty about the Times, but that 
they exactly agreed together, yet as to what paſſed 
in the King's Breaſt, it would be all Conjecture. 

I have dwelt a little on this Point, becauſe the 
illuſtrious Author of the Hiſtory of the Reformation 
ſeems to me to leave it ſomething, in the dark. Be- 
hides, I thought it requiſite to curb the over-confi- 
dent, by informing the Readers what 1s true, and 
what doubtful in the Matter. We ſee it in many 
Hiſtories, and hear it every Day poſitively affirmed, 
as a Thing not to be doubted, that Henry's Love for 
Ann Bullen was the ſole Cauſe of his Divorce with Ca- 
tharine of Arragon, though, as I have juſt made ap- 
pear, one can only ſpeak of it by Conjecture, and 
though Conjecture it ſelf does not countenance that 
Notion, Not that Henry VIII is to be conſidered as 
à Prince incapable of having been hurried on by his 


Paſlion even to the ſacrificing Catharine of Arragon 
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to Ann Bullen. Why ſhould he have been more ſcru- 
pulous with reſpe& to Catharine, than he was with 
regard to Ann herſelf, whom he made no Conſcience 
of ſacrificing to a third Wife, as we ſhall ſee here. 
after. He was a Prince of a fiery Temper, who 
could bear no Oppoſition to his Will. The Flatte- 
ries of his Subjects, and the extravagant Praiſes con- 
tinually beſtowed on him by the Sovereigns who ſtood 
in need of him, had poſſeſſed him with ſuch a Con- 
ceit of his own Merit, that he imagined his Actions 
ought to have been made the Standard of good Senſe, 
Reaſon and Juſtice, Wherefore when a Man ſays 
that his Love for Ann Bullen contributed very much 
to cauſe him eagerly to puſh the Buſineſs of his Di- 
vorce, of which otherwiſe the Difficulties would per- 
haps have diſheartned him, he ſays nothing repug: 
nant to his Character. One muſt only be careful not 
to lay down for undoubted Truth, what is but bare 
Conjecture. 

But without reflecting any longer upon the King's 
ſecret Motives, and * * into the Thoughts of his 


vorce a. Heart, which lie hid from human Eyes, let us con- 


ledged by 
| Henry. 


Burnet. 


tent our ſelves with what he publiſhed himſelf. In 
the firſt Place, he ſaid that he was troubled in Con- 
ſcience about his Marriage with Catharine, and in- 
deed he had but too much reaſon to be ſo. The 
Wonder is, that he was not troubled about it ſooner. 
He had married his Brother's Widow, and found it 
forbidden by the Law of Moſes. Ir is true, he had 


the Pope's Diſpenſation. But he could not be igno- 


rant that many learned Divines were of Opinion that 
the Pope could not diſpenſe with the Laws of God. 


| He labours This was enough to give him very juſt Scruples. As 


To qnform 


bimſelf 


about bu 


Dgubis. 


ſoon as theſe Doubts came into his Mind, he was wil- 
ling to try to clear them, and he found in Thoms 
Aquinas what he had perhaps read many Times with- 
out obſerving firſt, that the Laws in Leviticus are 
Moral and Eternal: Secondly, that the Pope cannot 
diſpenſe with the Laws of God, upon this Reaſon, 
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ſor Equal to him that enacted it. This Deciſion 1527- 
* Bucnet, 


of a Divine for whom he had a great Eſteem, having 
confirmed his Scruples, he defired Archbiſhop War- 
ham, who had formerly declared againſt the Marri- 
age, to conſult the Biſhops of England „ this Mat- 
ter. Some affirm that Longland his Confeſſor cheriſh- Wolſey 

ed his Doubts by the =o Orders of Cardinal Wol- 2 1 
ſey, which is not unlikely. The Queen was Aunt to — 
the Emperour, with whom Wolſey had reaſon to be 
diſpleaſed. Beſides the Favourite loved not the Queen 

herſelf, becauſe ſhe could not help ſhowing how much 

ſhe was offended, that a Biſhop, a Cardinal, a Legate 

of the Holy See, ſhould lead fo ſcandalous a Life. TheBiſhops 
But however that be, preſently after the Archbiſho 2 
preſented to the King a Writing under the Hands * 
and Seals of all the Biſhops, wherein they condemned Catharine, 
his Marriage as. contrary to common Decency, and 

the Law of God. Only Fiſher Biſhop of Rocheſter 

refuſing to ſet his Hand, it is faid the Archbiſhop 

made another write his Name unknown to him. But 

the Biſhops were not the only Perſons that were of 

this Opinion. Since Luther*s Works began to appear, The People 
abundance of People in England were come oft from fa R Co 
the High-Conceit they had been poſſeſſed with of?!“ 
the Papal Power. As therefore the Validity of the 

King's Marriage was wholly founded on Julius I's 
Diſpenſation, it was pretty publickly diſputed, whe- 

ther the Diſpenſation could authorize a Marriage ſo 
notoriouſly repugnant to the Law of God. Nay, ma- 

ny who were otherwiſe great Sticklers for the Court 

of Rome, could not reliſh the Doctrine of the Pope's 

being able ro diſpenſe with the Laws of God. All 

theſe Things contin either to breed or confirm the 

King's Scruples. 


But his Scruples of Conſcience was not the only reaſon: of 


Thing Henry alledged to juſtify his Deſign. He pre- Stare al. 
tended that although he ſhould be regardleſs of his 8 
Salvation, or able to overcome his 5 les, the 5%: 
Good of his People required that he ſhould labour 
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beforehand to prevent an Inconvenience which was 
eaſy to be foreſeen. He had but one Daughter, and 
in all likelihood ſhould never have any more Children, 
if his Marriage were not annulled. If rherefore af- 
ter his Deceaſe the Validity of his — with Ca- 
tharine ſhould come to be queſtioned, he foreſaw that 
England would be involved again on the Score of the 
Succeſſion to the Crown, in Troubles from whence 
ſhe was but juſt freed. Mary his Daughter, the King 
of Scotland his Nephew, the Queen Dowager of France, 
could equally pretend to the Crown, upon very plau- 
ſible Reaſons. Mary could plead againſt ſuch as 
ſhould alledge her being born of an unlawful Marr: 
age, that the Pope had granted a Diſpenſation. The 
King of Scotland, who was next Heir after her, could 
maintain that the Diſpenſation was not valid. The 
Queen Dowager the King's Sifter, could alledge that 
the firſt was Illegitimate, and the ſecond a Foreigner, 
Theſe ſeveral Claims might eaſily kindle a Civil War 
in England, where it was but too viſible each would 
have a Party, not to mention the foreign Succours 
they might depend upon. Henry imagined therefore 
there was but one way to avoid this Inconvenience, 
and that was to annull his Marriage and take another 
Wife, by whom with God's Bleſſing, he might have 
Iſſue-Male. He to whom the Secrets of all Hearts 
are open, can only know for certain, whether this 
Thought was inſtilled into him by the Danger he 
foreſaw, by his Averſion to the Queen, or by the 
Love he had entertained for Ann Bullen. But how: 
ever, independently of the ſeveral Motives which 
have been aſcribed to him, it is certain there was great 
Danger of the Kingdom's being one Day expoſed to 1 
Civil War, if the King continued to his Death in hs 

reſent State, and he ſaw no Way to come out of it 
oh by annulling his Marriage. It is true, he foreſay 
great Oppoſition from the Emperour the Queen's 


Nephew, who was then very powerful. But on the 


other Hand, as that Monarch had himſelf ſhown. 
| 88 . 
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ſpouſing Mary, Henry was in hopes he would not ob- 

inately maintain what he had himſelf queſtioned. 
Beſides the preſent Juncture ſeemed very favourable 
for his Purpoſe. The Pope, who was Priſoner in 
the Caſtle of St. Angelo, ſeemed to have no Proſpect 
of being reſtored to his former State, but by the hel 
of France and England, and Henry did not in the leaſt 
queſtion but Francis, who ſtood in need of him, would 
forward his Proceedings to the utmoſt of his Power. 
As to the reſt, he never doubted the Pope's Authori- 
ty, reckoning that Clement VII could revoke the Diſ- 
penſation granted by Julius II. Nay Cardinal Mol- 
ſey warranted the Buſineſs ſhould be done, whether 
he had already won the Pope, or whether he ima- 
gined that Clement in the Circumſtances he was in, 
could deny the King nothing. So it was reſolved the 
Suit ſhould be moved in the Court of Rome to get the 
Marriage annulled. 

The beſt Reaſon that could be alledged was, that Reaſons to 
Julius's Diſpenſation was contrary to the Divine Laws, be laid be- 
and that alone ought to have been ſufficient. But 5 
would have been imprudent to begin with diſputing 
the Prerogative of the Roman Pontiffs, when a Fa- 
vour was to be asked of the Court of Rome. Re- wullities 
courſe muſt therefore be had to another Expedient, in Julius's 
which was to find Nullities in Julius's Bull, and to Bull. 
make appear that it was procured by falſe Surmiſes, 
and untrue Suggeſtions, which rendered the Bull re- 
vocable, even according to the Proceedings of the 
Court of the Rota. And this was no very hard Mat- 
ter. The Bull was grounded upon Henry's and Ca- 
tbarine's Requeſt, who ſet forth that their Marriage 
was neceſſary to preſerve Peace between England and 
pain. And here were found two Reaſons for annul- 
ling the Bull, The firſt, that Henry being then bur 
twelve Years Old, could not be deemed to have any 
political Views, whence it was inferred, that the Re- 
queſt was none of his own. The ſecond, that the 
Suggeſtion was falſe, ſince as Matters then ſtood: be- 
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152). tween Spain and England, the Marriage was not at all 
neceſſary to keep Peace between the two Crowns, and 
therefore Julius II had been impoſed upon. Ano. 
ther Nullity was found, inaſmuch as the Bull having 
no other P. oundation but the maintaining Peace and 
Amity between Henry VII, and the King and Queen 
of Spain, this Reaſon ſubſiſted not when the Marriage 
was conſummated, ſince Henry VII and Jabella were 
dead before. In fine, it was alledged that Henry VIII 
having proteſted againſt his Marriage before Conſum. 
mation, had thereby renounced the Liberty granted 
him by the Bull, and therefore another Bull was ne. 


ceſſary to render the Marriage valid. But all theſe 


Reaſons were produced only to afford the Pope: 
Handle to revoke Julius's Diſpenſation. For if the Dil. 
penſation's being contrary to the Divine Law, was not 
the real Foundation of ſuing for the Divorce, no- 
thing would have been more eaſy for the Pope, than 
ro quiet the King's Conſcience, by confirming what- 

ever had been done by a new Bull. 
Knight : Mean while as the Pope's Compliance was not at 
ſent ro all doubted of in his preſent Circumſtances, the King 
— ſent Doctor Knight Secretary of State to Rome, to de- 
Divorce fire him to ſign four Inſtruments drawn up in Ex. 
land. The firſt was a Commiſſion to Cardinal Walſy, 
to try and decide the Affair with ſome Eugliſb Biſhops, 
The ſecond was a Bull Decretal, declaring the King' 
Marriage with Catharine void, becauſe Arthur's wit 
the ſame Princeſs was conſummated. By the third 
the Pope granted the King a Diſpenſation to marry 
another Wife. By the fourth, he bound himſelf ne- 

ver to repeal any of the three foregoing As. 

He ſends 8 Knight ſat out from England in Fuly, much about 
Memorial the Time the Cardinal began his Journey to go and 
16 the Pope. confer with the King of France. But as the Pope va 
Priſoner, and guarded by a Spaniſh Captain, it wa 
impoſſible for Knight to have an Audience. He found 
Means however to convey to him a Memorial, con 
taining the Sum of his Commiſſion, to which tit 
Pope returned a favourable Anſwer. He my 
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all Nlieve he would grant all the King's Demands, though 2527. _ 
ad Wl the Emperour had already required him by the Gene- "0 
0- ral of the Franciſcans, not to do any Thing in that | <p \ 
Ig Buſineſs without communicating it to his Miniſters. 1 
nd Ml By the way, this is a clear Evidence that Henry had 1 
en reſolved a good while before to ſue for his Divorce, i' 1 
ge Ml fince the Emperour had Time to hear of it, and ac- 0's 
ere Ml quaint the Pope with it. As it was not practicable W's 
111 bor Knight to treat with the Pope in Perſon, the Mat- Wil: 
m. er was carried no farther at that Time. At length Wolſey's : 1 
ted WM the News of the Pope's going to be releaſed reachin * 7e ; 6 4 
ne- England, Cardinal Molſey wrote to Sir Gregory Caſſali * Caſlali, 1 
\cſe che King's ordinary Ambaſſador at Rome, to order vm 
x 2 WM him to join with Knight, and preſs the Pope to grant i 
Dil. the King's Deſire. This Letter was worded in ve 4 


not ſtrong Terms, and ſhowed how deſirous the Cardi- 

no- nal was that the Divorce ſhould take Effect. It was 

han dated the 25th of December 1527, the Cardinal not 

hat- knowing yet that the Pope had made his Eſcape on 

h the gth of the ſame Month 71. 

pt at Clement VII being retired to Orvieto, Knight went Knight 

King to him, and talked with him about the Affair. The and Caſſali 
Pope owned he had received his Memorial, and pro- lt with 

miſed again to do all that lay in his Power for the —_— 

King's Satisfaction, but prayed him not to be too 

haſty, His Circumſtances then were ſuch, that he who tries 

ad not know yet whether he ſhould ſtand in need c gain 

of the King of England, or whether the Emperour Time 

would agree Matters with him. Wherefore he want- 

ed to gain Time, that he might proceed as ſhould beſt 

ſuit with his Intereſt. But for that Reaſon, and be- 

cauſe the King's Orders were urgent and poſitive, 

Knight would not put off his Negotiation. He ear- Ee pro- 


neſtly preſſed the Pope, who promiſed at laſt to ſign __ 2 
the King de- 
fires. 
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The Family of the Caſſali being three Brothers, were enter- 
tained by the King as his Agents in J7aly, both at Rome, Venice, 
and other Places. Burnet, p. 44. 

The Letter is dated the 5th of December, the Original where- 
of is yet extant in the Cotton. Libr. Vitel, B. 9. See Burnet's Col» 
«tion, N. 3d. B. II. Vol. l. | ; 
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1527. the As, on Condition no uſe ſhould be made of then 

till the French and Germans were driven out of Tea, 

Knight willingly accepted of the Condition, imagining 

when the Inſtruments ready ſigned were in the King', 

Hands, he would —— upon them when he ple. 

ſed. But it was na eaſy Matter to over- reach the 

Pope. Whilſt he feigned to have no other View bu 

to ſatisfy the King, he was only contriving how to 

gain Time, being ready to ſacrifice him if he found 

his Account better elſewhere. He ſet all his Wits 

therefore at work, to ſpin out the Affair by Way 

and Means the King miſtruſted not. To that End, 

he told Knight that before the Inſtruments were execu. 

ted, he ſhould be glad to talk with the Cardinal San 
torum Quatuor. 

Bus he The Pope having thus given his Word, Knight and 

Ind, Caſſali fancied they had nothing more to do but to 

delay the Pre; oſſeſs in the King's Favour the Cardinal whom 

Perjorm- the Pope had a Mind to adviſe with. They were at 

ance of bis no great Pains to ſucceed, ſince beſides Ten Thou- 

Fromiſe. {and Ducats which they had in Hand to reward ſuch 

as ſhould do them Service, they were empowered to 

make what farther Promiſes they ſhould think fit in 

the King's Name. The Cardinal having examined the 

Inſtruments ſent from England,found very great Fault, 

particularly in the Legaze's Commiſſion, and took up- 

on him to draw up one more perfect. Which done, 

Knight and Caſſali went to the Pope and preſſed hm 

to ſign. He did not abſolutely refuſe, but ſaid that 

the Emperour having required him not to do any 

Thing in that Buſineſs without imparting it to him, 

it was neceſſary to find out ſome 1 to excuſe 

ſo haſty a Proceeding ; That to that purpoſe Lauire: 

ſhould be made to march towards Orvieto, and Mat- 

ters ſo ordered, that the French General ſhould prels 

him in his Maſter's Name to give the King of England 

Satisfaction. Lautrec being then at Bologna, to get 

him to march to Orvieto, there would have been Occa- 

ſion for Orders from the Court of France, which 

would have taken up too much Time. Wham 

| | enryi 
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Henry's Agents rejected the Expedient, their Aim be- 1527. 
ing to finiſh the Buſineſs before the Emperour had 
notice of it. At length the Pope, finding himſelf very 
much preſſed, put into their Hands the Commiſſion 
for Cardinal Wol/ey, with the Bull of Diſpenſation for 
the King, and promiſed to ſend to England the Bull 
Decretal to null the Marriage. But here the Pope The Pope's 
made uſe of a Stratagem which the Agents it may Artiſce te 
be did not ſufficiently conſider. He dated the two £49 Time. 
Infruments at the Time he was Priſoner in the Caſtle 
of St. Angelo. So when the King had them in his 
Power, he thought not fit to make any uſe of them, 
left it ſhould be objected that the Pope had granted 
them only with Deſign to obtain his Liberty by the 
Aſſiſtance he expected from England. Beſides all Adds 
and executed by a Priſoner may be deemed Null and 
ut to Void, whereof the Treaty of Madrid was a late In- 
hom ſtance. Thus how urgent ſoever the King was to ter- 
re at minate the Affair, he found at the cloſe of the Year 
1527, that he was but juſt where he began. 

Clement VII had Time during his Captivity to re- 1528. 
fle&t ſeriouſly upon his paſt Conduct, which had been The Pope 
very unſucceſsful, becauſe he had ſwerved from the reſolves #0 


Maxims of his moſt able Predeceſſors. He had pre- wo, — 


poſterouſly ingaged in a War with the Emperour; Emperour. 
whereas Alexander VI, Julius II, and Leo X, after 
having ſowed Diſſention among the Princes, left them 
for the moſt Part to decide their Quarrels, and then 
ſided with the ſtrongeſt ; or if they engaged in a War, 
it was commonly at other People's Expence. But 
for this once, it had happened to Clement VII, that after 
draining his Treaſure in maintaining abundance of 
Troops, he had loft Florence, Parma, Reggia, Rome 
It ſelf, with the beſt Part of the Eccleſiaſtical State, 
and ſeen himſelf in Priſon and exacted upon. This 
was enough to make him wiſer, and put him upon 
taking another Courſe. As ſoon as the Ambaſſadors 
of France, England, and Venice, ſaw him {ſcreened at 
Orvieto from the Outrages of the Imperialiſts, they 
preſſed him to declare againſt the Emperour. They 


imagined 
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imagined that if he could not aſſiſt the League with 
Temporal Arms, at leaſt he would be able, by help 
of Spiritual ones, to embroil the common Enemy 
whom he ſeemed to have no Reaſon to regard. But 
he himſelf conſidered this Affair in a different Light, 
Sad Experience having taught him that he had been 
the Cully of his Allies, he reſolved to be no longer 
guided by their Self-intereſted Counſels. So without 
letting them know his Mind, he contented himſelf 
with telling them that his joining in the 
would only draw upon him freſh Miſchiefs, without 
doing them any good; That beſides it was nece 
for the Benefit of Chriſtendom, that there ſhould he 
a Mediator to labour to procure Peace, and that yi; 
all he could do in the State he was reduced to. Ne. 
vertheleſs he gave them to underſtand, that he ſhoull 


ed to oblige the Emperour's Troops to abandon 
Rome. This indeed was his ſole Aim, to rid the E-. 
cleſiaſtical State of that Foreign Army, that he might 
be at Liberty to take the Courſe moſt ſuitable to his 
Intereſt. 

At laſt Lautrec departing from Bologna on the gth 
of January, took the Road to Naples, having firli 
diſpatched the Prince of Vaudemont and la Trimouil 
to the Pope, to preſs him to declare. But Clement 
found Means to excuſe himſelf, without however 2 
poſitive Denial. He beheld, as I may fay, all Ei. 
rope in Motion, and he was willing to ſee the Iſſue af 
the War, that he might take juſter Meaſures than be 


made believe, that if Francis and Henry would cauk 
Ravenna and Cervia, to be reſtored to him, he would 
ſide with them. This was a Benefit he would ver 
fain have drawn from their Inſtances, withour being 
barred from finding ſome other Subterfuge, to ple 
vent his declaring after having recovered theſe tw 
Places. Mean while he was deviſing Means to Ut 
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greater Matters than from his Allies. The Truth is, 1528. 
his chief Aim being to reſtore the Houſe of the Me- 
dicis to the Government of Florence, he plainly per- 
ceived that he could not compaſs his Ends but by the 
Emperour's Help, fince the Allies were concerned to 
ſupport the Florentines who were become Parties of the 
League. But it would have been imprudent in him 
to declare for the Emperour at a Time when that 
Monarch was weak in Italy, and when ſo powerful an 
Army was upon the March to invade the Kingdom 
of Naples. It was therefore neceſſary for him to wait 
till the Event of the War enabled him to reſolve with 
Safety. This was the true Reaſon which put him up- 
on uſing abundance of Shifts, to try to diſpleaſe nei- 
ther the Emperour, nor the King of France, nor the 
King of England. If inſtead of unadviſedly engaging 
ina War, he had before taken this Courſe, he might 
have ſold his Favours at any rate: At leaſt he would 
not have had the Mortification to ſee himſelf impri- 
ſoned in Rome it ſelf. 

But though the Pope refuſed to declare, the Kings pancis 
of France and England were not the leſs eager in the a»4Henry 
Purſuit of their Projects. On the 21ſt of January proclaim 
1528 their Ambaſſadors in Spain demanded the Em- - 6 
perour's Leave to retire, and next Day Clarencieux and —— 
Cuienne, Heralds, one of England, the other of 
France, proclaimed War againſt him. This was done 
with a great deal of Solemnity, the Emperour being 
ſeated on his Throne, attended by all his Grandees. 
He returned an Anſwer to each apart, but in a very 
different Manner. Speaking to the Exgliſo Herald, The Empe- 
he made uſe of civil and honourable Terms, plainly rovr an- 
denoting he was not at all pleaſed with having the 7%. 
King his Maſter for an Enemy. He complained how- 
ever that Henry had uſed him ill, in deſiging to give 
him in Marriage a Princeſs whom he propoſed to baſ- 
tardize, ſince he was ſuing to be divorced from the 
Queen her Mother. But he threw all the Blame on 
the boundleſs Ambition of Cardinal Wolſey. He ſaid 
that the Cardinal would have had him employ his 
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1528. Arms in Italy to make him Pope, and thought him- 
ſelf injured, becauſe he would not diſturb the Peace 
of Chriſtendom for his Sake. As to the Sums of 
which Henry demanded Payment, he denied that he 
had ever refuſed to diſcharge the Debr: But he added, 
that the Englih Ambaſſadors not having brought with 
them the Original Contracts, nor being ſo much ay 
empowered to give an Acquittance, Henrywas in the 
wrong, to complain. on that Head, As to the Indem. 
nity he demanded, he was very ſenſible that the King 
of France had taken it upon him in the Treaty of 
Madrid. As for the Penalty of five Hundred Thou- 
ſand Crowns, in Caſe he refuſed to marry the Princeſs 
Mary, he replied, that it was not his Fault; That he 
had demanded her of the King her Father, by Am. 
baſſadors ſent on Purpoſe, and that Henry had refuſed 
to ſend her; That beſides, before that Time Ham 
had offered her to the King of Scotland. In ſhort, 
That he could not lawfully claim that Sum, before he 
had proved that he had himſelf performed all the Ar. 
ticles of the Treaty of Windſor, Such was the En- 
erour's Anſwer to the Declaration of War made by 
Henry's Herald. In his Anſwer to the French Herald 
he ſpoke not with ſo much Regard and Caution. He 
plainly accuſed Francis of having broke his Word 
with him, and charged the Herald to put him in 
Mind of the Meſſage he ſent him by the Archbiſhop 
of Bourdeaux his Abaſſador, That it would be beiter 
for them to decide their Quarrel by ſingle Combat, but that 
he had never received any Anſwer. In all Appear 
ance, the Ambaſſador had not thought fit to delivet 
that Meſſage to the King, ſince he ſeemed extremely 
ſurprized when he heard it from the Herald's Mouth. 
In a few Days after he ſent the ſame Herald to the 
Emperour, with a Challenge under his own Hand, 
wherein he gave him the Lie in Form, and required 
him to aſſure him the Field to fight him Hand to Hand. 
The Challenge was dated March 27, 1528. The 
Emperour ſent his Anſwer by one of his Heralds, who 
was charged to tell him by Word of Mouth very dil 
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agreeable Things. The Herald coming to Paris, 
could not obtain, without great Difficulty, leave to 
ut on his Coat of Arms when he entered the City. 
The King expected him on his Throne, with a great 
Number of Princes and Lords about him. But he 
had ſcarce begun to ſpeak, before the King interrupt- 
ed him, and demanded whether he had brought the 
Security of the Field, The Herald deſired leave to 
go on with what he had to fay from the Emperour ; 
the King refuſed to hear him, ſaying, he had required 
only the Security of the Field, and that all the reſt was 
to no Purpoſe. Thus ended this Affair which had 
made a great Noiſe in the World. The twogMo- 
narchs gave publick Marks of their Courage, by their 
reſpective Challenges, and yet it was no very hard 
Matter to prevent them from deciding their Quarrel 
in a Way ſo uncommon to great Princes. | 
Hugo de Mendoſa the Emperour's Ambaſſador at 39% 45 
London, having heard what had paſſed in Spain, would of Wolley, 
have retired. But Cardinal Wolſey ſent him Word 9% 
that Clarencieux had gone beyond his Inſtructions in 5% „ 
proclaiming War againſt the Emperour, and ſhould &ing's A2. 
be puniſhed at his Return. Whereupon the Ambaſſa- Fer. 
dor ſent an Expreſs to inform the Emperour of what wy 
the Cardinal had ſaid. Clarencieux, who was ſtill in 
Hain, ſurprized that he ſhould be made accountable 
for what he had expreſs Orders, demanded and ob- 
Lined an authentick Copy of the Ambaſſador's Letter. 
Upon his Arrival in England he went to the King, 
before he had ſpoke with the Cardinal, and ſhowed 
him the Letter, with three others writ with the Cardi- 
nals own Hand, whereby he gave him expreſs Orders 
to declare War againſt the Emperour. Henry, aſtoniſn- 
dat his Miniſter's Preſumption, flew out into a great 
Paſſion with him before the whole Court. Nay, he 
would perhaps have entirely diſgraced him,# had he 
not been with-held by the Conſideration of the Buſi- 


bert. 


| "els of the Divorce, wherein he could not do without 


um. He made him however undergoa terrible Mor- 
tißcation, by cauſing the Affair to be examined in 
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1528, the Council. This Inquiry would doubtleſs have been 
fatal to the Miniſter, if the King had been pleaſed to 


370 


bring the Thing to an Ifſue; but he was contented 

| with the Cardinal's Proteſtation that he had done no. 

thing but what he thought conformable to his Maje(. 

ty's Intentions, 

The Cardi- The Emperour's Anſwer to Clarencieux being made 
_ A publick in England, by the Spaniſh Ambaſſado 
Groat Men, means, the Cardinal was afraid it would cauſe ill Ef. 
and tries to fects among the People, conſidering the Weakneſs of 
juſtify the the Motives alledged by the King for undertaking the 
i = War. For this Reaſon he called together in the Str. 
your. Chamber all the great Lords then at Court, where 
he made a Speech to them, aggravating as much zz 

oſſible the Injuries the King had received from the 
,mperour, and the Reaſons he had to demand Satis 

taction by Arms. But let him ſay what he could, 

though every one outwardly applauded him, wha 

the Emperour had ſaid to the Herald made a deeper 
Impreſſion than all the Arguments the Cardinal could 

The People alledge. The People openly exclaimed againſt a Wu 
Murmur. which was going to ruin the Kingdom, for the ſake 
of gratifying the Favourite's Paſſion. Nay, ſon! 

Mutiny of went farther than bare Murmurs. As the Tract 
the Clothi- with the Low-Countries was interrupted by the It 
w"_w claration of War, and as the Merchants would buy 
no more Cloth which they could not put off, the C- 

The Cardi- thiers riſe up in Arms. Whereupon the Cardinal o- 
nal threat: dered the Merchants to buy Cloth as uſual, threatet 
"ng ing in Caſe of Refuſal to do it himſelf and deal vi 
the Foreigners. But they made a Jeſt of this Threat 

and continued obſtinate, reſolving not to render then 
ſelves liable to inevitable Loſſes out of Complaiſant 


Embaſh for him. An Embaſſy from the Governeſs of Ut 
2 the Low-Countries to the King whilſt theſe Things wel 
nates in Agitation, freed the Cardinal from the Trouble it 


Herbert. was under. The Ambaſſadors acquainted him, Ut 


Truce be- if the King pleaſed to conſent to a Truce with th 
z#ween 


England 
and F lan- 
ders, 


Governeſs would readily agree to it. 
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been being brought to the Council, it was reſolved, in ſpite 1 2 
ed to of the French Ambaſſadors Oppoſition, to agree to a 1. 86. 
ented Truce for eight Months, which was ſigned the 8th of f 
le no- Tune. | 
Hazel. Whilſt theſe Things paſſed in England, the Affairs of Ie of the 
Italy were in ſuch a Poſture as gave Francis room to — 4 

made expect Lautrec's Expedition in the Kingdom of Naples Guicciard? 
adors would be crowned with Succeſs, though afterwards it 
ill Ef ended very unfortunately for him. Lautrec go- 
nels of ing from Bologna the gth of January, arrived the 
ng tie 1oth of February on the Borders of Naples, and Bolle 
e Har marching into Abruzzo became Maſter of that Pro- 
where vince, and afterwards of Part of Apulia. It was not 
uch s WWW without extreme Difficulty, that the Prince of Orange 
Im the WH obliged the Imperialiſts to quit Rome, where for ten 
Satis Months togecher, they exerciſed all ſorts of Rapine 
coul, and Violence. Though the Imperial Army went not 
„ What from Rome till the 17th of February, they got before 
deeper Lautrec, who had taken a round-about way in order 
1] could to procure Money, which he ſtood in great need of, 
a Wat BW the King of France, according to Cuſtom, not hav- 
he fake ing ſent him what he had promiſed. The Imperialifts Lai 
„ ſome being poſted at Troya, he went and offered them Bat- om 
Tad te: But as they thought proper to retire to Naples, 2 by 
he De. he purſued his March, and arrived in the Beginning of 1 
uld ba May before that Capital, which he beſieged in form 1 
the Cu according to his Orders. Sixteen French Gallies com- 9 
linal o: manded by Andrea Doria, eight more under the Con- 1 
hreatet- i duct of Philippino Doria his Nephew, with Twenty- 4 lt. 
eal wit! Wi two Venetian ones, were to block up Naples by Sea, 1 
Threat, T whilſt Lautrec with thirty Thouſand Men beſieged the 5 
er them. City by Land. But when he opened the Siege he had 1 
plaiſane A only Philippino's eight Gallies. Thoſe of Venice came 34 
of de very late, and Andrea Doria who was diſpleaſed with * 
ngs wel the King of France, and had thoughts of entering into Wl 
ouble E the Emperour's Service, detained the ſixteen Gallies N 
m, tha at Genoa, under divers Pretences. Mean while, a 
with te Sca-F ight which Philippino gave the Imperialiſts, 
ade, MW wherein Moncada was lain, and the Marquiſs de! YVajto 
Qvert! Wh taken Priſoner, made Lautrec hope he ſhould reduce 

vo Vor. VII. Aa 2 Naples 
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1 15238. Naples by Famine, though himſelf was in want of all 


I Things in his Camp. His Hopes were increaſed h 
1 the Arrival of the two and twenty Venetian Galliez 


me plague which joined with thoſe of Philippino. The Buſineſ T 
[7 onthe now was to ſee who could bear Famine longeſt, the pain 
|; _ Beſiegers or Beſieged, who were alike in want of Pro. of th 
| * viſions. But the French had beſides Scarcity, a vey WM yorc 
| great Diſadvantage, inaſmuch as the Plague made wher 
1 terrible Ravage among them, and diminiſhed their by C 
' Number continually. At length Andrea Doria hay. bs hk 
ing agreed with the Emperour, recalled his Nephey with 
Philippino with his eight Gallies. Shortly after the and : 
Venetian Gallies being obliged to go upon the Coaſt that | 
| of Calabria to provide themſelves with Bisket, che h was C 
b ſieged took that Opportunity to convey into the City was 2 
abundance of Proviſions, whilſt Lautrec remained in conſe 
| a very bad Condition without Victuals or Money, newe 
| with an Army grievouſly afflicted with the Plague, the P 
1 Lautrec's Moſt of his general Officers were dead, or ſick, andto the J 
| | Death. compleat the Misfortune, he was himſelf ſeized vid King 
! the Peſtilence, which carried him off on the 16th of void. 
' The Siege Auguſt *, The Marquiſs of Saluzzo, who took upon ed le: 
ö raiſed yo him the Command of the ſhattered Army, having a ſtance 
| pr. | 1 laſt determined to raiſe the Siege, got with much ado witho 
to Averſa, where he was immediately beſieged, ani Wi ons of 
in a few Days forced to capitulate, ſurrendering him. nances 
9 ſelf with all the principal Officers of his Army into Apoſt 
1 the Hands of the Imperialiſts. Thus the fine Arm to ſee 
[ Lauirec had led before Naples was entirely diſperie. Bi out b. 
i Doria re. And moreover France had juſt loſt Genoa, Aud belief 
| fores Ge- Doria having taken it in the Emperour's Name, aft! Bi he orc 
noa t Li- which, purſuant to his Agreement with that Monarch, to der 
„ — bee he reſtored his Country to Liberty, and eſtabliſhed 2 WF of it: 
1 . Government which is ſtill in being at this Day. Thu ftive 
| the Affairs of Italy, which in the Beginning of te ſelf pr 
| Ten King 
Virtue 
0 * Of the Plague died alſo Sir Robert Ferningham Gentleman 1 ä 
| the Bed-Chamber both to King Henry and Francis, who had * (a) L. 
j Command of 200 Horſe in the Army, paid by cur King. 5 , WT Probable 
1 Carew his Lieutenant had his Company, but he died of the u 
| Diſeaſe, Herb p. 98. 
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Year had ſo promiſing an Aſpect for Francis, were ſo 1528 
entirely altered that he had hardly any Thing left in 


that Country. 
The Knowledge of what paſſed in Taly this Cam- continua- 


in will be of no little Service to diſcover the Motives tion of che 


of the Pope's Proceedings in the Buſineſs of the Di- poorer 
vorce. 9 deemed the Affair as good as ended, 

when he heard that the Pope had left it to be decided 

by Cardinal Wolſey, But when after much difficulty, 

he had obtained this Commiſſion for the Cardinal, 

with a Bull Decretal, declaring the Marriage void, 

and a Diſpenſation to marry again, he found for all 

that he was never the nearer yet. The Commiſſion Ty, Pope 
was dated at the Caſtle of St. Angelo, whilſt the Pope 4vrrifce ro 
was a Priſoner, which rendered it entirely null, and ie the 
conſequently there was a neceſſity of having it re- 
newed. The Decretal had never a Clauſe to hinder 

the Pope from revoking it if he thought fit. In fine, 

the Diſpenſation was only conditional, in Caſe the 

King's Marriage with Catharine ſhould be declared 

void. Beſides, there were certain Reſtrictions inſert- 

& leaving the Pope at Liberty to repeal it. For In- Herbert 
ſtance, he granted the Diſpenſation, as far as might be _ * 
without offending God. Notwithſtanding any Probibiti- 1829. 

ons of the Divine Law, or other Conſtitutions and Ordi- 

nances whatever to the contrary, as far as the Authority 
Apoſtolical reached (a). Henry was not a little vexed Henry 

to ſee that he could not make ule of theſe Balls, with- "ada __ 4 
out being liable to be moleſted. Nevertheleſs in the 5% Bulls 
belief he was in that all this was owing to Inadvertency, 

he ordered Sir Gregory Caſſali his Ambaſſador at Rome, 

to demand Bulls leſs liable to Diſpute. Caſſali ſpoke 

of it frequently to the Pope, but he could get no po-— 
ſitive Anſwer from him. Only the Pope finding him- yy : Ks 
ſelf preſſed, told him as a Secret, that he adviſed the xmg. 
King to ra and get his Marriage nulled, by 

Virtue of the Commiſſion given the Legate, but with 


(s) Lord Herbert gives not this Bull as Authentick, but as very 
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1528. as little noiſe as poſſible, and then marry the Woman 
he had a mind to. He grounded this Advice upon 
its being much eaſier to confirm a Thing when done, 
than to permit him to do it. He charged Caſſali hoy. 
ever not to let the King know that this Suggeſtion 
came from him. Henry looked upon this Advice 3; 
a Snare of the Pope's. He conſidered that it was not 
poſſible to have ſuch a Cauſe tried without Noiſe, 
ſince it was neceſſary the Queen ſhould be heard, o. 
therwiſe the Sentence would be evidently void, In 
the next Place, had he done what he was adviſed to, 
he would have been entirely at the Pope's Mercy, who 
according to the Opinion of the Canoniſts, would have 
had it in his Power to refuſe to confirm the Legat, 
Sentence, as well as the Marriage which ſhould be 
contracted in purſuance thereof. So the Matter being 
taken into Conſideration, it was thought properer to 

Gardiner apply directly to the Pope and require new Bulls. Pur. 
and Fox ſuant to this Reſolve, the King ſent Stephen Gardiner 
Rome , Cardinal Wolſcy's Secretary, and Edward Fox *, to 
hafien the manage the Affair. Their Inſtructions were. to de. 
Bulls. mand for the Cardinal a new Commiſſion to judge 
N Rog the Cauſe, with Powers to null the King's Marriage, 
if he thought proper, and yet to declare the Daugl- 

ter born in it legitimate; To preſs the Pope to gie 

him a Promiſe under his Hand, not to revoke the 
Legate's Commiſſion; To demand a Bull Decretal to 

null the King's Marriage, and a Diſpenſation to e- 

ſpouſe another Wife without any Reſtriction. In 

ſhort, the Envoys had Orders to acquaint the Pope 

that the Cardinal had not adviſed the King to the Di- 

vorce, and to diſplay the extraordinary Merit of the 

Lady the King intended to eſpouſe. This was An 

Bullen, as may eaſily be gueſſed, ſince the King 10 

longer made a Secret of his Love for her. It wi 

very proper to tell the Pope that the Cardinal m 8 

3 | utchor 


vol. vn. 


* Gardiner was looked upon as the ableſt Canoniſt, and Fer 


(the Kings Almoner) as the beſt Divine in England, Burnet, vol.. 
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8 Artifices to try to gain Time. He feigned to deſire 
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Author of the Counſel which put the King upon ſuing 
for a Divorce, ſeeing he was required for Judge: 
And yet the Letters he ſent by Gardiner and Fox, and / 
which are in the Hiſtory of the Reformation, are clear 
Evidences that he was infinitely deſirous the Thing 
ſhould take Effect. Finally, it appears that the King 
had a Mind ſtill to keep fair with the Queen and the 
Emperour her Nephew, ſince he required that the 
Lezate ſhould have Powers to declare Mary Legiti- 
mate, It may be too this was an Effect of his Attec- 
tion for her. 

When Gardiner and Fox came to Orvieto, Lautrec The Pope's 
was upon his March to Naples. But his Progreſs was / Aa- 
yet ſo inconſiderable, that it was hard to judge what "mom 
the Iſue of his Undertaking would be, eſpecially as 
the Imperialiſts were now departed from Rome in or- 
der to go and diſpute his Paſſage. Nay, it was like- 
ly there would be a Battle, and as the Event was 
doubtful, the Pope took Care how he incurred the 
| Emperour's Reſentment, in caſe his Arms happened 
to be victorious, And therefore, to gain Time, he 
8 ſent the King a Letter in Cypher, as if he meant to 
acquaint him with a Secret, and yet it was not poſſi- 
ble to gueſs by it what his Intention was. This Let- 
ter not being very well taken, the Envoys had Orders 
to inſiſt upon their Demands. But at that Time the His Inte- 
Face of Affairs was ſomething changed. Lantrec had . 
now made Conqueſts in the Kingdom of Naples, and et 
the Prince of Orange, unable to ſtop his March, was 
retired to the Metropolis, which in all probability was 
going to be inveſted. It would therefore have been 
very imprudent to diſoblige Henry, when the King of 
France his Ally was juſt upon the Point of becoming 
very powerful in /taly. So Clement being at a great 
ſtand at ſo nice a Juncture, had recourſe to his uſual 
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nothing ſo much as to ſatisfy Henry, though he was 
reſolved in his own Mind to do nothing to any Pur- 
4 pole in his Favour. His Aim was to become Maſter 

ef the Buſineſs of the Divorce, and ſpin it out till the 
Aa 4 Iſſue 
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1528, 


The Pope 


give: Wol- outwardly to grant the King whatever he required. 
ſey a new On the 23d of April 1528, he ſigned a Bull, ger 


Com miſ- 


ſon. 
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Iſſue of the War ſhould determine him to content ei. 
ther the Emperour or the King. The Intereſt of hi 
Houſe required that he ſhould have a Regard for the 
Emperour, becauſe it was by his Means that he ho 
to reſtore the Medicis to Florence. That of his S# 
was no leſs important. Henry demanded that he 
ſhould revoke a Diſpenſation granted by a Pope his 
Predeceſſor, upon the Suppoſition that the ſaid Pope 
had not Power to grant the ſame, that is proper 
ſpeaking, that he ould declare the Roman Pontif; 
had hitherto aſſumed a Prerogative they had no Tit 
to. This was a Step very difficult to be taken at 
a Time when great Part of Germany had thrown of 
the Pope's Dominion, and when nothing was every 
where heard but Complaints and Murmurs agaiaft 
the exorbitant Power they had uſurped. Wherefore 
Clements real Deſign was to amuſe the King with the 
Hopes that he would forward his Divorce, till it 
ſhould be in his Power to oppoſe ir without Danger, 
There is no Occaſion therefore to look for any other 
myſterious Cauſe of tne Pope's Proceedings, as vil 
more plainly appear in the Sequel. As for the Argu- 
ments and Authorities alledged on both Sides, with fe- 
ſpect to the main Point in queſtion, from the Hi 
Scriptures, the Fathers, and the Canons, they were ot- 
ly ſo many Amuſements which were extremely ſub- 
{ervient to the Pope's Deſigns, but made little or no 
Impreſſion on his Mind. 


Clement VII, being in this Situation, made no Scruple 


ing Cardinal Molſey Judge of the Cauſe, jointly with 
the Archbiſhop of Caxterbury, or any other Engl 


Prelate he ſhould think fit to pitch upon, and ga"! 


him as ample Powers as the King deſired. But beiides 


the Inconveniences afore-mentioned in the Decret® 


and Diſpenſation, the King's Council ſound two mote | 


in Cardinal Wolſey's new Commiſſion. The firſt was 
That there was no Clauſe to tye up the Pope from re 
yoking it. The Second, That the appointing for ſole 


Judge | 
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judge of the Cauſe, a Cardinal devoted to the Kin 
and actually his Prime Miniſter, would be a manifeſt 
Nullity. 


20. HENRY VIII. 


deſire the Pope that he would join another Legate with 
Cardinal Wolſey, and poſitively promiſe not to revoke 


377 
1528. 


Theſe Conſiderations obliged the King to The King 
deſires the 
Pope to join 
a another Le- 
the Commiſſion. As when this was demanded Lautrec gate with 


was before Naples, and no body doubted but he would Wolſey. 


become Maſter of the City, as well as of all the reſt 
of the Kingdom, the Pope granted whatever was de- 


fired. He appointed therefore by a Bull dated at Or- Another 


vieto the 6th of June, Thomas Wolſey Cardinal of York, Commiſe- 


o for 


f vi Wolf 
his Legates a Latere, giving them the ſame Powers he 3 


granted to Wo! 5 alone, appointing them his 1 N 
4 0 ud. 
XIV. 237. 


and Lorenzo Campegio Cardinal Biſhop of Salisbury for 


had 
Vicegerents in the Affair of the Divorce, and com- 
mitting to them his whole Authority (a). He gave like- 


wiſe on the 23d of July, the Promiſe under his Hand 
which the King demanded. 


In a Word, he put into The Decre- 


Campegio's Hands a Decretal, nulling the King's Mar- tal cm- 


riage, expreſſed in the very Terms which had as it 


were been dictated to him. One would think Henry 
could deſire nothing more. But all the cunning Fetches, 
of the Court of Rome were not yet known in England. 
The Pope had no other Deſign but to gam Time in 
order to ſee the Iſſue of the Naples Expedition. To 
that End it was that he always placed his Favours to 
the King at a good Diſtance from each other. Wol- 
fey was made ſole Judge of the Affair of the Divorce 
the 13th of April, Campegio was declared his Aſſoci- 
ate about the End of the ſame Month, ina Conſiſto- 
ry: But the Bull was not drawn up till the 6th of 
June. His Promiſe not to revoke the Commiſſion 
was not ſigned before the 23d of July. In all Ap- 
pearance, the Decretal was not drawn up till Auguſt, 
and Campegio began not his Journey till after Lautrec's 
Death, or perhaps after the raiſing the Siege of Na- 


ples ; 


(4) Campegio was perhaps named for Legate in the Month of 4. 


pri, as Doctor Burneſ ſays, but his Commiſſion bears date the 6th 
of Fine. 


mitted to 
Campegis 
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1525, ples; that is to ſay, when the Pope was no longer in 
dread of France, and when it was more neceſſary than 
4 ever to keep fair with the Emperour. So that one 
4 may almoſt venture to affirm, that when Campegio de. 
| parted from Rome, the Pope was reſolved not to grant 
the Divorce. It was however requiſite that he ſhould 
| þ ſtill ſeem willing to ſatisfy Henry, that he might not 
give himſelf up to the Emperour's Mercy, with 
1 whom he was determined to agree, and nothing was 
| more capable to procure him advantageous Terms, 
than his ſeeming Union with France and England, 
This moſt certainly was the Secret of the Pope's Po- 
licy, and the real Motive of all the Artifices he prac- 
Inſtructions tiſed in this Affair. In purſuance therefore of the Re. 
1 ſolution he had taken, he gave the following Inſtructi 
* ons to his Legale. Firſt, to ſpin out the Affair as long 
as poſſible. Secondly, not to give Sentence upon the 
Divorce before he received his Commands in writing. 
Thirdly, he expreſsly enjoined him not to ſhow the 
Bull to any Perſon but the King and Cardinal Wolſz, 
nor to part with it out of his Hands, without his Or- 

» der, without any Pretence whatever. 
He retards Campegio ſetting out with theſe Inſtructions, arrived 
a * not in England till October, ſix or ſeven Months after 
e as he was appointed Legate. Whilſt he was on the Road, 
Palible. the Emperour's Miniſters at Rome ſtarted a freſh Ob- 
— wtf ſtacle to the Divorce, by the pretended Diſcovery of 
produce « © Brief of Julius II, confirming the Bull of Diſpenſa- 
jorged tion for Henry's Marriage with Catharine. But there 
— „% Was this Difference between the Bull and the Brig, 
2 le that the Pope ſaid in the Bull, The Marriage was per. 
haps conſummated, whereas in the Brief, the Word Pe 
haps was left out. They inferred from thence, that 
ulius II was not ſurprized, ſince he looked upon . 
tharine's firſt Marriage as conſummated. But ths 
Brief, of which they only gave an Authentick Cop), 
without ſhowing the Original to the King's Miniſters, 
was not, very probably, propoſed but purely to ſpend 
"x Time in examining it. And indeed there were t 
wo Reaſons, among many others, which manifeſtly pr 11 
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ir to be a Forgery. The firſt was, That this Brief 1528. 
ranted at Catharine's Requeſt, ſuppoſed that Princeſs's Pr w_ p 4 

Marriage with Arthur to have been conſummated, poli, 

and yet ſhe had ſworn to the contrary. And npon 

that very Thing had her Agents grounded the Vali- 

dity of Juliuss Diſpenſation. The ſecond Reaſon 

was ſtronger yet, and that was, the Brig, was dated 

the 26th of December 1503. Now as in the Date of 

the Briefs, the Court of Rome begins the Year the 

25th of December, being Chriſtmas-Day, this Date an- 

ſwered to the 26th of December 1502 of the vulgar 

Year, that is ten, Months before Julius II was Pope. 
Campegio being arrived in England, began his Le- Campegio 

gateſhip with gravely exhorting the King to live in #9 

good underſtanding with the Queen, and not to pro- pray > 

ſecute the Matter any further. This was taken very tharine, 

ill from a Legate who was thought to be ſent to Eng- 

land purely to judge the Cauſe in Favour of the King. 

After that, he talked juſt the Reverſe to the Queen, andCatha- 

endeavouring to perſwade her that it was her Duty e de- 

to comply with the King's Deſire, and even gave her 3 

to underſtand it would be in vain to oppoſe his Will. age. | 

But whether the Queen was told beforchand what ſhe 

was to ſay, or whether ſhe naturally ſpoke her own 

Thoughts, ſhe anſwered, that ſhe was the King's 

Wife, and would be fo till ſhe was parted from 

him by the Pope's Sentence. Campegio not having He feigns 

been able to prevail with the King or Queen, affirm- . 

ed he could not proceed without freſh Orders, as if 2 * 

his whole Commiſſion amounted only to the making 

theſe Exhortations. But it was ſix Months firſt before 

his Inſtructions came. Mean while, he kept the King 

in hopes of obtaining in the End what he deſired, and 

even inſinuated that himſelf was ſatisfied of the Juſ- 

tice of his Cauſe. To amuſe him the better, he ſhow- He 

ed him the Bull he had brought along with him, and the Decres 

gave the Cardinal his Collegue a fight of it likewiſe. tal ro the 

But when he was preſſed to ſhow it to ſome Lords of Tg ny 

the Council, he replied, he had very poſitive Orders . 


to let no Perſon ſee it but the King and Wolſey. Henry 
ſurprized 
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r528, ſurprized and full of Indignation at ſuch a Proceeding, 
complained of it to the Pope, who far from blamin 

The Pope his Legate, anſwered, He had done very well to fol. 
approves low his Orders: That the Decretal was granted on 
1 Condition that no body ſaw it but the King and Car. 
dinal Wolſey; and on purpoſe to prevent Wolſey's Ruin, 
which otherwiſe he had been made to believe would be 
infallible: That in fine, the Bull was not to be pub. 

liſhed but in caſe the Legates ſhould give Sentence for 

the King. 

The Pope Whilſt Campegio amuſed Henry in England, the Pope 
reſolves ro Was taking Meaſures to conclude his Treaty with the 
agree with Emperour, and ſeeking Pretences to leave the King; 
_ of France and England, of whom he no longer ſtood 
Guicciard, in awe, ſince the Naples-Expedition miſcarried. He 
complained that theſe two Monarchs had not kepttheir 

Word with him, in cauſing Ravenna and Cervia to be 

reſtored to him according to their Promiſe. By that 

he would infinuate, that it ought not to be thought 

ſtrange that he made no haſte to ſatisfy Henry, ſince 

that Prince neglected to do him Juſtice by the Hands 

of the Yenetians*, He would fain have made it be- 

lieved, that the Buſineſs of the Divorce ſtuck only on 

that account, and wanted to have theſe two Places in 

his Power before he agreed with the Emperour. But, 

with what Caution ſoever he proceeded, the Negotia- 

tion he kept on Foot in Spain could not be ſo conceal- 

ed, but Francis and Henry had ſome Intelligence of it. 

They complained of it by their Ambaſſadors ; but he 
conſtantly denied he had any deſign not to ſtand Neu- 

Difficul- ter. Mean while, under colour of removing theſe ill 
Hierto the grounded Suſpicions, he diſpatched to England one 
the Di- Campana, to give the King freſh Aſſurances of his 
vorce in good Intentions. But withal, he ſent by him exprels 
creaſe. Orders to Cardinal Campegio, to burn the Bull Decre- 


| . tal, and put off the Sentence of the Divorce as long 33 


poſſible. 


* The Venetians had taken Cervia and Ravenna from the Pope, 
and France and England had promiſed to interceed and uſe their lu: 
tereſt with the Venerians to reſtore them. 
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ble. Cam pegio obeyed immediately the firſt of 1528, 
theſe Orders; and as for the ſecond, he never ceaſed 
finding freſh Pretences to delay Proceedings. 

At laſt, Henry vexed to ſee ſo many affected Delays, 2 
and plainly perceiving they came from the Pope, ſent, fr s 
about the End of the Year, Sir Francis Brian and Pe- Rome. 
ter Vannes to Rome, to try to find out the true Cauſe, 
They had likewiſe ſeveral other Commiſſions. Firſt, — 
to ſearch the Pope's Records for the pretended Brie - 
above-mentioned, Secondly, to propoſe, as of them- 
ſelves, ſeveral Expedients, to put a ſpeedy End to the 
Buſineſs of the Divorce, and to conſult, under feigned 
Names, the Canoniſts of Rome, whether they were 
practicable. Thirdly, in caſe they ſaw the Pope over- 
awed by the Emperour's Threats, they had Orders to 
offer him a Guard of Two Thouſand Men. Laſtly, 
if this had no effect, they were to counter-balance 
the Emperour's Menaces with others from the King. 

They found the Pope very much frighted, or feigning 
to be ſo, at the Emperour's Miniſters Threats to have | 


him depoſed for a Baſtard. His Anſwer therefore to The Pope's 


the Offer of the Two Thouſand Men for a Guard was, Aver. 
that it would not be capable of putting him out of 
Danger, but rather cauſe him to be the more ſuſpect- 
ed. He took care how he put himſelf in the King's 


Power, at the time he was thinking to break entirely 


with him. The two Envoys plainly ſeeing that the Te En- 
Pope inclined to the Emperour's Side, told him round- ae 
ly at laſt, „That if he continued to deny the King him. 
* their Maſter the Satisfaction he demanded, he might 
depend upon it Eugland would be loſt to him: 
That the Exgliſb were but too much inclined already 
to withdraw their Obedience from the Holy See; 
* and upon the leaſt encouragement from the King, 
they would openly publiſh what they kept as yer 
conceal d in their Hearts: That the King their Ma- 
ſter, and the King of France, were powerful and 
very great Friends; and therefore the Pope would 
run agreat Hazard, if on Purpoſe and without any 
* Reaſon he ſhould go and make theſe two Mg 
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«© his Enemies: that although the Naples Expedition 
« had miſcarried, he could not be ſure the ſame thin 

« would happen, when that Conqueſt ſhould be un. 
« dertaken again; nay, it was eaſy to ſee, by the 
hazardous State the Emperour's Affairs were in, 
©« what the Iſſue would be another time: That if out 
of an over-Complaiſance for the Emperour, he 
„ dealt fo unjuſtly by the King of England, as to re. 
* fuſe him what Equity itſelf and the Law of God 
required, he mult likewiſe expect no Favour or 
„ Regard,' when the Face of Afiairs ſhould be alte. 
« red: That he ought to conſider, the King of Eyy. 
land had engaged in this War purely to free him out 
of Priſon, and if inſtead of making a grateful Re. 
turn, he ſhould go and join in a League with his 
Enemy, all Chriftians would abhor his Ingrati- 
« tude”. All this was not capable to divert the 
Pope from his Deſign, and yet he would have it be- 
lieved that he was unreſolved what Courſe he ſhould 
take. He replicd with a Sigh, That he was between 
the Hammer and the Anvil, and which way ſoever he 
turned his Steps, he ſaw nothing before him bur Pre- 
cipices; and therefore he placed all his Hopes in the 
Protection of God, who would not forſake his Church: 
That as to the reſt, he had done for the King of Ex- 
land more than he could reaſonably expect, in commit- 
ting the Trial of the Cauſe to two Legates, who were 
both devoted to him: That not content with this, he 
preſſed him to do more ſtill, and to overlook the 
Rules obſerved by the Church on the like Occaſions, 
and facrifice to him publickly the Emperour, the 
Archduke his Brother, Queen Catharine, the Ho- 
nour, Dignity and Intereſt of the Holy See: That 
this was asking too much, and the King ſhould allow 
at leaſt that the Affair ſhould be decided by the Le- 
gates, who were appointed for that Purpoſe: That 
it was not his fault if Matters were delayed; and in 
caſe it was owing to Campegio's Negligence, he ha 


| ated contrary to his Orders. This Anſwer was a plain 


Indication enough of what the Pope had in h 
Thoughts. 
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Thoughts. Accordingly the Envoys gave the King _, ' 28 


to underſtand that he muſt expect nothing from the pore end 
Pope; and that the only Courſe he had to take was to che King 
get the Legates togive a ſpeedy Sentence. The Truth _ Ars 
is, the Pope was now reſolved to agree with the Em- rhing to 
perour 3 and if he ſhowed any farther Regard for ape 
Henry, it was only toavoid an open Rupture with him, — the 
for fear the Emperour ſhould take Advantage of it.“ 

in the Treaty they were concluding together. 

The Expedients Brian and Vannes were commiſſio- Expedi- 
ned to propoſe, were; 1. Whether if the Queen 2 
wowed Religion, the King ſhould have liberty to marry 2% ines 
again? 2. Or if the King ſhould vow Religion as well 
as the Queen, whether the Pope would diſpenſe with 
his Vow, and allow him to take another Wife whilſt 
the Queen was alive? 3. Or whether the Pope would 
grant him a Diſpenſation to have two Wives? But it 
does not appear how theſe Points were decided. As 
tor the Brief which the Imperial Miniſters had pro- 
duced, there was not the leaſt Footſteps of any ſuch 
Thing among the Pope's Records, of which the Eng- 
lib Envoys had good Certificates. In this manner 
paſſed the whole Year 1528, at the Cloſe whereof the 
King found he was no nearer than at the Beginning, 
except that he had till ſome Proſpect of Hope from 
Campegio, who all along pretended to be entirely for 
him. One may affirm that Francis, by neglecting to True 
aſſiſt Lautrec, provided the Cauſe of the Turn which Cauſe of 
the Affair of the Divorce took, ſince he thereby gave Ps . 7 
che Pope room to ſide with the Emperour. — 

Whilſt the King's Thoughts were wholly taken up Several | 
with his Divorce, Cardinal /olſzy was very intent up- 2 
on his Colleges. As the Pope made the King very 22 
uncaſy by his affected Delays, he endeavoured to gra- Wolſey's 
tify him another way, by granting his Favourite what- r 
ever he deſired on the Score of his Foundations. We XIV. 240. 
find among the Publick Acts of the Year 1528, Ten or 
Twelve Bulls, as well for ſuppreſſing ſeveral ſmall 

onaſteries, as for other Things relating to the two 
Colleges, the Endowment whereof the Cardinal had 
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ſo much at Heart. Wherefore, knowing how fair 
an Opportunity preſented to obtain private Favour 
from the Pope, he forgot not to make uſe of it. Had 
he ſtayed a Year longer, he would have run the Risk 
of leaving the Work unfiniſhed. 

I have ſaid nothing this good while of the Affairs of 
Scotland, becauſe there has been no Occaſion to ſpeak 
of them. But as they took a new Turn during the 
Courſe of this Year, it 1s neceſſary briefly to relate 
what had paſſed in that Country. The Earl of Angus, 
George Doceglaſ his Brother, and their Uncle Arch. 
bald, had ſtill the King's Perſon in their Power, and 
governed in his Name. This did not hinder however 
Queen Margaret, who had got her Marriage with the 
Far] of Angus annulled, and was married again to 


Henry Stewart, from having ſtill a ſtrong Party in Scat. 


land. But as her Party could not act openly without 
being liable to be deemed Rebels, ſeeing the King was 
in the Hands of the Dowglaſſes, the 5 made uſe 
of another Expedient to compaſs her Ends: Which 
was, to perſuade her Son, by means of ſome Perſons 
who went between them, to make his Eſcape and 
withdraw to Sterling. The Contrivance ſucceeded ac- 
cording to her Wiſh. James ordered it ſo, that he eſ- 
caped from the Earl of Angus, and retired to Sterling, 
where he iſſued out Orders that the Dowglaſſes ſhould 
no longer be acknowledged for Regents, and withal 
he forbid them the Court. This Order was notified 
to the Earl of Angus, whilſt he was marching to re- 
cover the King's Perſon in his Power. As he had but 
few Troops, and was not in Condition to enter Stern 
by Force, where ſeveral great Men had run to the 


King's Relief, he obeyed and retired. 


Shortly after, the King called a Parliament at 
Edinburgh the 4th of September, and repaired thither 
himſelf to hold it in Perſon. The Dowglaſſes, per- 
ceiving what was preparing againſt them, attempted 
to ſurprize Edinburgh, and to become Maſters of the 
King's Perſon, with deſign to break up the Parliament. 


upon 
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at Berwick, and ſigned the 14th of December. 
agreed by a ſeparate Article, that the Dowg/aſſes might Slaſſes re- 


with Ho 
Bargain with that Monarch. On the other Side, /tood af- 

$ Francis ſuſpecting the Pope's Intentions, perceived /efted 0 

F likewiſe that nothing but a Peace would help him to % 
bis Sons, and upon that account he kept up a ſecret 
& Negotiation with the Emperour. 
eme, he promiſed mighty Matters ro the Yenetians, 
Flborentines, Duke of Man, and the Pope himſelf, 
that he might let the Emperour ſee, in caſe he did not 
make haſte and agree, it would be too late perhaps 
E When he had a mind to it. 


; ſion in Italy muſt needs have been a 
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upon the Parliament confiſcated their Eſtates to the 

King. But they continued however in Arms, and 

made Incurſions, even to the Gates of Edinburgh. | 
Henry being informed of what paſſed in Scotland, 2 

and fearing the young King might ſuffer himſelf to ebene 

be prejudiced againſt him, thought it adviſeable to England 

ſend Ambaſiadors to make a Peace, ſeeing a War with 4» ocot+ 

Scotland could not but be very inconvenient to him in land. 

his preſent Circumſtances. But it was not poſſible to 

ſucceed. Only a Truce for five Vears was concluded 


It was The Dow- 
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take refuge in England, on Condition they delivered England. 
up to their Sovereign the Places they held in Scotland; | 
and in caſe they entered the Kingdom, and committed 

any Diſorders, Henry ſhould be reſponſible as if done 


by his own Subjects. 


Ever ſince the Pope had determined to make up 1529. 
Matters with the Emperour, his feeding the Allies 2 4½% 


e P 4 
pes, was pure ly in order to make the better p;{nG. 


rer. 


But at the ſame 


About the ſame time, the 
Emperour had certain Advice, that che Turks had 


Lreat Preparations in Hand to invade Hungary, and 


Penetrate even into Germany. So finding that a Diver- 
. great Clog to 
him at ſuch a Juncture, he was the more inclincd to 
Peace. Theſe Diſpoſitions in the principal Parties 
could not in the End but produce the Peace which all 
the World impatiently expected. Mean while, the War 
Vas Carried on, though faintly, in the Kingdom of 
| {Yaples and the Dutchy of Milan, where the Fren: 
Vor. VII. B b and 
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1529. and Venetians had kept ſome Places; but it was eaſy to Bu 
ſee that nothing deciſive would happen there. wh. 

In the mean while the Pope was wholly intent upon Ne 

his own private Affairs. His Aim vas not only tobe yt 
reſtored to Florence, but alſo to become Maſter q ſior 

Peruſa and Ferrara, and recover Ravenna and Cerris duc 

which the Venelians had taken from him during hi aP 
Captivity. Under colour of uſing his Intereſt to pro. Mon. 


1 cure a general Peace, he had diſpatched a Nuntio » {Cab 
*. Spain, to conclude a private Treaty with the Empe that 
| rour. During the Negotiation, the Buſineſs of the loo 
| Divorce went not forward. Clement VII was fully ene 
bent to ſatisfy the Emperour, and by that Henry lot Node. 
| d . . . J 2 V 
E the Proſpect of ſucceeding in his Pu. 

| falls, ſuit. Mean while, a violent Diſtemper, which ſeized Wi 

' Herben, the Pope in the Beginning of the Year 1529, had lik Bi Foo 


« of helping him to the Papacy. Henry himſelf had 
writ to ſeveral Cardinals in his behalf, and the King 
of France, who was not yet ſure of a Peace, had 
cured him all thoſe of his Faction. Tis pretende 
that 1//5/ſey would have been certain of more than 4 
Third of the Votes, in caſe the Pope had died. I 

 _ CQeed that was not ſufficient to make him Pope: but 

= "Rs it was enough to hinder any other from being ſo. Th 

bislntereſt Matter was even carried ſo far, that the King had d. 

for him. dered his Ambaſſadors at Rome, that if in ſpite of 
the Cardinals of Wolſey's Faction, another Perſon 
ſhould be going to be elected, they ſhould manage" 
ſo, that theſe Cardinals ſhould proteſt againſt the Pro 


Oy to have very much changed the Face of Affairs. Car 

prong ras dinal Wolſey having notice of the dangerous State the Wl Sent 

attain to Pope was in, had ſent an Expreſs to Gardiner, t i hrm 

the Papa- conjure him to omit nothing that he thought capable Wi 46 
be ne 


ceedings in the Conclave, and then withdrawing [04 * K 
Place of Safety, ſhould themſelves come to a new = 7705 
lection. I don't Know whether the Ambaſſadors wou if ch 
have found it an eaſy Matter to procure ſo abſolute i 2 = 
Reſignation to the King's Pleaſure, However, "i E. : 
cannot wonder Henry ſhould be ſo very deſirous 1 —4 


helping his Miniſter and Favourite to the rg 


_ 
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But one cannot ſee without Amazement, that a Prince 152g 
ho was called Protector of the Church, and Defender 
t upon 7 the Faith, ſhould not ſcruple to endeavour deſigned- 
y tobe y to form a Schijm in the Church to gratify his Paſ- 
alter & fron. As for Cardinal Wolſey, nothing in his Con- 
Cervis duct is to be wondered at: Since it is certain, he was 
ring his WR? Perſon ready to ſacrifice every Thing to his Ambiti- 
to pro. on. The Pope's Recovery put an end to all theſe 
\ntio » Cabals, which however could not be fo private but 
Empe i that they came to his Knowledge. Tnis made him 
of the look upon Cardinal Molſey as a dangerous Rival, and 
as ful} None capable of ſupplanting him if an Opportunity 
enry ot onered, by ulirg for Pretence the Flaw in his Birth. 
ol WE When Clones? VII was fully recovered, the Pro. The roo" 
h ſeized ceedi: gs for the Divorce were continued upon the ſame Ae 


VII. 
eaſy to 


1k Foot as before. The Pope gave hopes that the Bu- ang 1 
— ſineis ſhould be decided 5 for the King, * * = 
State the Sentence of the Legates which he would himſelf con- % Di- 
diner, o firm to make it more authentick. His Aim was to Hach. 

t capable gain time, and order it ſo, that there ſhould appear to = 
"Celf hu be no Miſunderſtanding between him and the Court of | 
the King England, before he ſhould have concluded his Treaty 

„ had is with the Emperour, becauſe it was a Means to hel 

\retendel i him to ſell his Favours the dearer. To that End, and 

re than: to binder Henry from being out of Patience, he had 

ied, I- Put into Gardiner's Hands a Brief, whereby he en- 

pe: bu Wi gaged not to revoke the Powers given the Legates. But 

- 10. This belides that the Brief was expreſſed in ambiguous 

8 had of Terms, he knew very well no Sentence wbuld be paſ- 

” ſpire « i ſed without his poſitive Orders. This Management 

er Perſon i of the Pope's, which he continued with a great deal 


Jof Art, atiorded the King ſome Proſpect of bringing 


manage | 15 : 

> the Pro him to his Intereſt. Lo ſucceed the better, he got 
wing (04 * King of France to ſend to the Pope the Biſhop of 
) a new E. Henne, with Orders to ſollicite earneſtly the Deciſion 
Jors woul a the Affair. He would have been very glad that 
abſolute 1 his own accord the Pope ſhould have granted a 


ever, o * to annul his Marriage, and diſpenſe with his ta- 
tefirous d s another Wife, or at leaſt that he ſhould have 
e Papaq given the Legates ſuch a Commiſſion as it ſhould not 
Bul Bb 2 be 
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The Pope 


grves 


Wolfe 


The Pope's 


Pretence 
to delay 
the Di 
vorce. 


p. ing vacant by the Death of Richard Fox, and Hem 


Purpoſe were drawn up out of Hand. 
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be in their Power to judge otherwiſe than in his F, Mook 


vour. The Pope, pleaſed at his being ſo intent Up her 
his own Projects, fed him continually with hope offi". 

Succeſs, But withal, he expreſſed great Fear of vu] og 
the Emperour might do againſt him, and made uſe vii 110 
that Pretence to delay the Favour he ſeemed to int —_ 


to grant. In every Thing elſe he was always ready u 


content the King. The Biſhoprick of V incheſe i. Wh by 
deſiring him to beſtow it on Wolſey, the Bulls for uu _ 
It is true, they ; 


were rated at Fifteen Thouſand Ducats. But Wal ae 


would give but Six Thouſand, alledging that be rang 
needed them not, ſince the King had already grant eſtin 
bim the Temporalities of the Biſhoprick. This ſhon WM 1.;. a 
plainly what it was he conſidered in his Church-Pc WF. - 
ferments. But no wonder, ſince the Pope himſ AF ...,. 
made no ſcruple to own in his Bull that he conterred bf ol 
the — on the Cardinal, on purpoſe to hely W they 
him to bear the Expence his high Rank obliged hn Mund it 
to Wt wo 


Whilſt theſe Things were doing, the Empem Wü 
haſtened as much as poffible the Concluſion of I erat, 
Treaty with the Pope, being reſolved to grant wht 


Jonge 
ever he required, rather than give him Occaſion u hey 
join with his Enemies. Before the Pope was ſured Pope 


this Agreement, Policy required that he ſhould ke 
the Emperour in fear that the Matter of the Divort 


NKomn 
viguo 


would be determined to the King of England's She ple 
faction. Conſequently, it was his Intereſt that te Writy w. 
Affair ſhould remain undecided, to the End he mig | dered 
let the Emperour ſee that it depended on the Iſſued h ,, 
the Negotiation which was carrying on at Barcelo All we 
But when he had juſt brought him to his own Term" King 

he began inſenſibly to ſeek Fretences to break throupWfounq 
his Engagements with Henry. So the Rettitution Ring, 
Ravenna and Cervia was again inſiſted upon, the Po from t 
feigning to be believe that if Henry had deſired it, ID 
ſhould have had theſe two Cities before now, and pi Went B. 
trending to be angry with him on that Score. On Us Whis Pe 


the ted 2 


— 


* . bw A4 = 
—_— - — way] 
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nt upa ther Hand, the Emperour knowing the Pope's Mind, 152 
Pts US roteſted, in Queen Catharines Name, againſt what- "og 
ot wiuſE.,cr ſhould be done in England in the Affair of the Queen 
le uſe Divorce, declaring that ſhe would not admit of the Catha- 
Intent wo Legates, as one was notoriouſly devoted to the 2 
ready u King, and the other Biſhop of Salisbury. The * 
ter de King's Miniſters uſed their utmoſt Endeavours to per- 

d Hem ſuade the Pope to reject the Proteſtation. But he re- 
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for du plied, he could not do it without ſhowing himſelf too 

"UC, ther partial to the King, ſince a Proteſtation was no Pre- 

it Wo Wudice to the Cauſe itſelf, That it would be a very 
that E range Thing to refuſe a Queen the Right of pro- 

Low Iteſting, which the meaneſt Perſon could claim. All 
$ ſhow 


Whis added to many other Circumſtances, and to cer- 
Stain Advices that the Pope was treating with the Em- 
perour, took from the Engliſb Miniſters all Proſpect 
Jof obtaining any Thing at his Hands. Wherefore 
they writ to the King that they were only amuſed ; 
land if the Proceſs was not ſpeedily decided in England, 
pr would be in danger of being brought to Rome. 


zrch-Pre 
> himſel 
conterrel 
e to help 
iged hin 


,mperor Whereupon, the King reſolved to proceed before the Henry 

on of li egates, and not ſuffer himſelf to be tmpoſed upon any reſolve; 10 

ant will WW onger by deceitful Promiſes. Nevertheleſs, when 27 wel 

caſion uthey came to examine the Inſtrument whereby the 282 

as ſure 0 Pope had bound himſelf not to revoke the Legates Legares. 

ould Ki? Commiſſion, they found it worded in general or am- 

> Divolt ibizuous Terms, which left him at liberty to do what 

nd's Salt Wc pleaſed. So to know whether he acted with Since- Be rries in 

t that n Wity when he ſigned that Inſtrument, Gardiner was or- vain to 

| he mii dered to repreſent to him, that the Paper on which it — 

ne ney Nas written by the Careleſſneſs of the Courier being 9 

Bare all wet, and the Words almoſt quite defaced, the 

vn 20 3 ing defired he would ſign another. But Clement 

k ro Wound ſome Excuſe not to do it. Wherefore the 

1 ng, being ſatisfied that he had nothing to expect 

„the yo From the Court of Rome, where the Emperour's In- 

ired it, | ereſt was too great, recalled Gardiner and Brian, and feste 

, and 50 ent Bennet to Rome, only to hinder as much as lay in jrom che 

. On v his Power the Avocation of his Cauſe. Bennet car- e Le- 
aid a Letter from the two Legates, directed to the 25 


the Pops. 
B b 3 Poe Burner: 
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1529. Pope and Cardinals, wherein they ſaid, That the main 
Point in the Cauſe they were to judge, conſiſted in 
knowing whether Julius II had Power to grant a Dif. 
penſation, or whether he had gone beyond his Autho- 
rity : That ſeeing the Queſtion was only to decide z. 
bout the Power of the Head of the Church, it was 
too much for them as they conceived, and therefore 
they were of Opinion that the Pope would do well io 
avocate the Cauſe: That they doubted not but the 
King would conſent to it, provided he had ſome A. 

Remark on ſurance it ſhould be decided in his Favour. Itis 
aur s hard to conceive what made Cardinal F/ol/*y ſign ſuck 
ſpeftro 4 Letter ſo directly contrary to the King's Intereſt, 
Woltey, For though the Legates ſeemed to ſuppoſe his Con. 
ſent, yet it was evident that the Reaſon of the Av 
tion ſubſiſted whether the King conſented or not. Con. 
ſequently they afforded the Pope a plauſible Pretenſe 
to avocate the Cauſe, which the King dreaded of al 
Things. Was W/l/ſey over-reached by Campegio, of 
did he ſacrifice his Maſter's Intereſt ? It is difficult 
to believe either of theſe 3 and yer Hiſtorians affirm, 
that one of the princival Cauſes of his Diſgrace wa 
a Letter of his to the Pope, which came to tne King) 
Knowledge by Bennel's Means, and it might very 
well be this. Indeed he was inexcuſable if he ſigned 
it without the King's Conſent : and on the other Hand, 
it cannot be conceived that the King ſhould be 0 
blind as not to ſee the Conſequence of ſuch Advice. 
The Le- Though Campegio came to England in October lak 
gate: fir to Year, it was now the End of May, and nothing done 
— 4 "23 towards the Tryal of the Cauſe which brought him 
e thither. The King having ſuffered himſelf to be - 
muſed by the Pope, whoſe Iatereſt it was to gi 
Time, had been all along in Expectation of oba. 
ing a Bull to null the Marriage, without being obl 
ged to go through the uſual Forms of a Procels. BY 
at length his Agents letting him know that his Expec 
tations were in vain, he refolve4 to proceed betort 
48. Pub, the Legales. To that End, on the 31ft of May, | 


XIV. 295, granted them a Licenſe to execute the Pope's _ 
mi 
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Book XV. 20. HENRY VII. we 
miſſion. They met the ſame Day, and appointed 1529. 


the very firſt Seſſion, it appeared that Cambegio in- 
tended to ſpin out the Procels to a great length, ſince our the 
after the Commiſſion was read, he ordered the King fair. 
and Queen to be cited to appear the 18th of June. 

This was too Jong a Term, if there had been any 

Deſign to diſpatch the Affair, eſpecially as the Par- 

ties were in London it ſelf, or in one of their Palaces 

near the City. Though Wolſey was the ſenior Cardi- Wolſey 
nal, he let Campegio preſide, to ſhow he intended to 4er Cam- 
act without Partiality. So from the firſt Day to the ?“ 
laſt, Campegio did all, without its appearing that 
Molſey ever oppoſed the affected Delays of his Col- 

legue between the Seſſions. I ſhall not enter any far- 

ther into the Particulars of this famous Proceſs, which 

may be ſeen at large in the excellent Hiſtory of the 
Reformation of England, known to all the World, 

but content my ſelf with relating in general the moſt 
remarkable Circumſtances. 

In the ſecond Seſſion the Queen's Proctors excepted p,,cerd- 
againſt the two Legates. But the Exception not be- ings in the 
ing deemed valid, ſhe had a further Day given her to Pecs. 
the 21ſt“. On that Day, the King and Queen ap- 
pes in Perſon. But the Queen, without ſaying any 

hing to the Legates, went and kneeled down before 
the King, and made a very moving Speech, conclu— 
ding with demanding of him Juſtice and Compaſſion; 
which done ſhe withdrew, and would never again ap- 
pear, nor ſuffer any Body to defend her Cauſe *1. 


On the 1$th of June, the Cita ion being returned duly execu- 
ted, Richard Samſon Dean of the Chapel, and Mr. John Bell, ap- 
peared as the King's Proxies. But the Queen appeared in Perſon, 
and excepted againſt the Legares as incompetent Judges, alledging 
the Cauſe was already avocated by the Pope, and dctired a compe- 
tent Time to prove it. The Legates aſſigned her the 21ſt, and ad- 
1ourned the Court till then. Bur. p. 72. | 

*: When the King and Queen were called on, the King anſwer- 
ed, Here; but the Queen riſing from her Seat, kneeled down and 
aid to the King, © She was a poor Woman and a Stranger in his 
| | | Domi- 


B b 4 As 
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1529. As ſoon as ſhe Was gone out, the King declared he way 
very well pleaſed with th- Queen, and in ſueing to be 
divorced from her, he acted purely from a Motive of 
Religion and Conſcience *®, Adding, that his Scruples 
about his Marriage ſprung from thoſe of the Biſhop 
of Tarbe, and were confirmed by the Opinions of all 
the Biſhops of England. The Archbiſhop of Canter. 
bury confirmed what the King ſaid, touching the Bi- 
ſhops. But Fiſhery Biſhop of Rocheſter denied he ever 
ſet his Hand to the Writing which was preſented to 

AR. Pub. the King. Mean while, the Queen was cited again to 

XIV. 299. appear the 25th of June; but inſtead of appearing, 

The Queen ſhe ſent in her Appeal in form from whatever had 

appeals been or ſhould be done hereafter, Nevertheleſs ſhe 

from the was declared Contumax. The ſame Day, the Proceſs 

"rages , Was reduced to twelve Articles, upon which Witneſſes 

- 4 © were to be examined. The main Article was, Prince 

Artbur's conſummating his Marriage with Catharine, 
which the Queen had denied with an Oath, and which 
notwithſtanding was proved by the Teſtimony of ſe- 
veral Perſons, as far as a Thing of that Nature can 


3 
my © 
8 


be. Theſe Proofs conſiſted in the Age, Hcalth, and and 
vigorous Conſtitution of the Prince, and in his Di- ſho 
courſes next Morning after the Wedding: So that 4. BW favi 
ibur or Catharine mult neceſſarily not have ſpoken the WWF him 
Truth, | Sfor 

but 

* Dominions, where ſhe could expect neither good Council, nor not 
indifferent Judges, ſhe had long been his Wife, and deſired to | thoi 


% know wherein ſhe had offended him: She had been his Wite 
% 20 Years and more, and had born him ſeveral Children, and e- 
ver ſtudied to pleaſe him, and proteſted he had found her 4 


&« true Maid, about which ſhe appealed to his own Conſcience. If A 
* the had done any Thing amiis, ſhe was willing to be put away folk, 
* with Shame. Their Parents were eſteemed very wiſe Princes, Arth 
« and no doubt had good Councellors and learned Men about them The 
„ when the Match was agreed: Therefore ſhe would not ſubmit of th 
« to the Court, nor durſt her Lawyers who were his Subjects, and cent; 
* aſligned by him, ſpeak freely for her. So ſhe deſired to be el. Vere 
« culed till ſhe heard from Spain”. That ſaid, the roſe up, and | him, 
makinz the King a low Reverence, went out of Court. Her Coun- | Herb, 
ci! were the biſhops of Rocheſter and St. Aſaph, and Dr. Ridley, Com 
Eur. Vol. I. p. 73. the ( 


He cleared likewiſe Cardinal Wolſey from being the firſt Move Calle 
of the Matter, as had been ſuſpected. ibid. 
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e Way Truth, the one out of Vanity, or the other out of 1529, 
to be Intereſt *. : 

ve of Whil{f they were buſy in England about the Proceſs, T4, Pops 
uples the Emperour's Miniſters were earneſtly preſſi g the recerves 
iſnop Pope to avocate the Cauſe to Kome, and Henry's as News of 
of all vehemently ſollicited the contrary. What is more, — 
aner. both Sides threatened to depoſe him, on account of 5 Treaty 
ne Bl- his being a Baſtard, The Pope feigned to be terrified with the 

e ever by theſe Menaces, and his ſeeming Fear to declare Emperour. 
ed to for either, afforded him a Pretenſe to remain unde- 

ain to termined, till he ſhould receive Advice of the Conclu- 

aring, ſion of his Treaty with the Emperour. At length 

had the agreeable News being come, he reſolved to avo- 

ſs ſhe cate the Cauſe, before the publiſhing of the Treaty, 

rocels leſt it ſhould be thought that it was one of the ſecret 

neſſes Articles. Weak Precaution to wipe out, or prevent 

Prince ſuch a Suſpicion. 

arint, This Treaty, which was ſigned at Barcelona the . ,.. 
which 29th of June, ran, That the Emperour ſhould reſtore 


of the 


of ſe⸗ the Family of the Medicis to Florence, on the ſame Treaty. 
re can Foot as formerly: That he ſhould cauſe Ravenna 
1, and and Cervia to be given back to the Pope: That he 
is Diſ- ſhould put him in Poſſeſſion of Modena and Reggio, 
at Ar- ſaving the Rights of the Empire: That he ſhould aid 
en the him to become Maſter of Ferrara: That Franciſco 
[ ruth, Hora ſhould be reſtored to Milan, if he was Innocent 
but if he was found Guilty, th. Emperour ſhould 
cil, nor not diſpoſe of the Dutchy to any Prince the Pope 
_— ſhould not like : That the Pope and Emperour ſhould 
and e- employ 
d ber 4 
ence. li * Particularly Robert Viſcount Fitxwater, Thomas Duke of Nor- 
ut away folk, and Sir Anthony Willoughby, depoſed, that they heard Prince 
Princes, Arthur ſay publickly, I have been this Night in the midſt of Spain, 
ut them e King's Council it ſeems inſiſting moſtly on the Conſum mation 
t ſubmit of the Marriage, it led them to ſay many Things that were inde- 
&s, and cent; of which the Biſhop of Rocheſter complained, and ſaid they 
2 be ex. were Things deteſtable to be heard; but Cardinal Wolſey checkt 
up, and im, and there paſſed ſome ſharp Words between them. Lord 
xr Coun- Herbert has given the Subſtance of all the Depoſitions, p. 115. 
. Ridley. Compl, Hiſt. The place appointed for hearing and determining 
ie Cauſe, was a great Hall in Black-Friars in London, (commonly 
| Moves called the Parliament. Chamber.) ibid. 


The Pope 


aAvocates 


the Cau ſe 
#0 Rome, 


Ee ſends a his Treaty with the Emperour. Three Days after he Þ 
Courier to diſpatched a Meſſenger with the Bull of Avocation iv 
England England, where Proceedings went on very ſlowly bf i 
the Artifices of Cardinal Campegio who preſided u 

the Affair. | 
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employ their Temporal and Spiritual Arms againſt the 
Hereticks of Germany: That Alexander de Medici 
ſhould eſpouſe Margaret the Emperour's natura 
Daughter: That the Pope ſhould grant the Empe. 
rour a fourth of the Eccleſiaſtical Revenues in his Dy. 
minions, to wage War with the Turks : That he ſhould 
abſolve all thoſe that were any ways concerned in the 
taking and ſacking of Rome. What could the Pope 
have expected more, ſuppoſing he had been vidctor. 
ous in the late War? But the Emperour believed he 
could not purchaſe the Pope's Friendſ:1| too dearly, WW 
who might have created him a great deal of Trouble 
ſtill, if he ſhould have joined with France, England 
and the Republick of Venice. | 
The Pope having concluded his Treaty with the 
Emperour, told the Engli/þ Ambaſſadors himſelf on 
the gth of July, his Reſolution to avocate the Cauk: 
to Rome. They did all they could todiſiwade him from 
it, repreſenting to him that the Holy Sze was going 
to loſe England without any hopes of Recovery. But 
it was all to no Purpoſe. By his late Treaty with th: 
Emperour, the Family of the Medicis was to be re We 
ſtored to the Government of Florence. This alon: WW 
was enough to outweigh in his Mind, all the Danger: WW 
to which he expoſed the Holy See; ſo great was his A. 
fection for a Family from whence he was deſcended, WF 
though not born in Wedlock. So on the 15th of ji 
ly he ſigned the Bull of Avocation. Next Day he no 
tified it to Caſſali the King's Ambaſſador in Ordinary, WW 
and to Bennet who had been ſent to him laſt. He a: 
ledged in excuſe of the Avocation, ſeveral Reaſons 
which might have been of ſome Weight in the Begin 
ning of the Proceſs, on ſuppoſition he had been em 
tirely Impartial, but which had loſt all their Force, W 
after the Steps he had taken, and the Concluſion d 
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The Queen, who had been cited for the 25th of 1529. 
June, as has been ſaid, not having appeared that * 
Day, ſhe had farther Time given her to the 28th, groceſi. 
and cited again to appear by the Biſhop of Bath and 
Wells, though in vain. On the 28th ſome Depoſitions Campe- 
were read. after which the Seſſion was adjourned to 5 Ve- 
the 5th of July, when by reaſon of certain Holidays A2 pub. 
kept at Kome, the Seſſion was put off till the 12th. X. v. 300. 
The Court met again on the 12th, the 14th, the 
17th, the 21ſt, and the 23d. As there was nothing % . 
more to do but to pronounce the Sentence, every j ur the 
Body thought all would be ended this laſt Seſſion; Cur: zo 
but People were ſtrangely ſurprized when they heard 3 of 
Cardina! Campegio adjourned the Court to the rſt of * 
Oftober, He alledged for Reaſon, that it was the 
Time of the great Vacation at Rome, and that he 
was indiſpenſably obliged to comply with that Cuſtom. 

Thus did that Legate, who was in the Pope's Se- 
crets, make a Fool of the King, much in tne ſame 
Manner as the Pope had done at Rome for near two 
whole Years, ſince the Affair had been on Foot. 
Henry was as much inraged as ſurprized at the Le- 
gate's Proceedings; but he wiſely diſſembled his Sur- 
priſe and Reſentment. Shortly after he plainly ſaw 
to what all theſe affected Delays tended, when he = 

came to know that in ſpite of his Engagement, the 1 
Pope had avocated the Cauſe. The Bull of Avoca- T4, Bulle 
tion being arrived, he would not have it notified to Avocariow WR 
him, but gave the Legates to underſtand that he was pps 
content they ſhould obey the Pope's Orders. It was den. 
not without Reaſon that he did not care to have the 
Bull notified to him. He was cited in it to appear The Xing 
at Rome within forty Days, which he could not have # 0 co 
done without acting contrary to the Laws of the RENT. 
Land, which forbid the obeying ſuch Citations, and 
the carrying Cauſes to a foreign Court. Upon this 
Foundation it was that he had all along inſiſted that 
the Proceſs ſhould be determined in the Kingdom. 
Beſides that, Cenſures were denounced againſt him in 
the Bull in Caſe he obeyed not the Citation, as might 


have 
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 1529- have been done againſt a private Perſon. Some Time 
W The Pop* after, the Pope made him a ſort of Reparation, b 
= gevokes bis . ; . 7 
LE Cenſures revok ing theſe Cenſures by a Brief wherein he pro- 
Ac. Pub. teſted they were inſerted contrary to his Intention, 
XIV. 346. But as to the Citation it ſelf, he contented himſelf 
1 with prolonging the Day to Chriſtmas, 
„ Remarkon The Figure Cardinal Wolſey made during the pre- 
„ Cardinal tended Determination of the Proceſs was very extra- 
11 . „ ordinary. Of all the Men in the World he was the 
Wi ' proudeſt and moſt haughty; he was ſenior Cardinal 
to his Collegue, and yet he gave Place to him in e- 
very Thing, and let him do whatever he pleaſed, 
without ever oppoſing his Opinion. If the Buſineſs 
had ſucceeded according to the King's Deſire, his 
Behaviour would doubtleſs have been praiſed. But 
Matters going wrong, it was not poſſible for the 
Cardinal to avoid the Suſpicion of having betrayed 
his Maſter's Intereſts, or at leaſt of having ſerved him 
very ill. Henry himſelf thought ſo, though he did 
not ſoon ſhow ſo much. On the other Hand, An 
Bullen, who had all along took the Cardinal for her 
Friend, could not recover out of her Aſtoniſhment 
when ihe was informed of what had paſſed. The 
King had removed her from Court whilſt the Legates 
were taken up with the Proceſs ; but ſhe was ſent for 
again the Moment the Bull of Avocation was come. 
Tis pretended that ſhe did not a little contribute to- 
wards confirming the King's Suſpicions of the Cardt- 
nal. She was perſwaded if Wolſey had pleaſed, the 
Affair would have taken another Turn; but that he 
had altered his Mind in that reſpect. Whether her 
Opinion was well-grounded, or whether the Vexation 
to ſee herſelf fo far from her Hopes, exaſperated her 
againſt the Cardinal, ſhe looked upon him as an Ene- 
my deſerving her whole Vengeance. So finding the 
King diſpoſed to give Ear to whatever any one would 
ſay againſt his Miniſter, ſhe omitted nothing that 
could help to ruin him. In this ſhe was aſſiſted by 
ſeveral Perſons of the higheſt Rank, who had no Rea- 
. fon to love that proud Prelate. 1 
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Book XV. 


It is eaſy to gueſs how much Henry was vexed to 1329. 


mſelf on a ſudden at ſuch a Diſtance from his TL King 
GUEextremes 


ly uneaſy. 
erly the Courſe he ſhould - ej 


ee hi 
7 The Pope had joined in a League with the 
Emperour, which was pro 
have taken. 
powerful Aid in Caſe of Need, had juſt concluded ar 
Cambray a Treaty with the Emperour, whereby he 
engaged not to aſſiſt that Prince's Enemies. In a 
Word, Queen Catharine remained obſtinately bent not 
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Francis I. from whom he expected a 


to cloſe with any Expedient which might debarr her 
of being his Wife. On the other Hand, Henry's 
Love for Ann Bullen, which he had pleaſed himſelf 
with the Hopes of gratifying by a lawful Marriage, 
helped not a little to augment his Vexation. He did 
not know which way to get rid of the Queen, who 
by her Obſtinacy had very much leſſened that Eſteem 
and Aﬀection he had always had for her. With his 
Mind full of theſe ſad Thoughts, and uncertain what 
to determine, he reſolved to take a Progreſs into 
ſome of his Counties, to try to diſpel his Melan- 


choly. 


During his Journey, he went and lodged one Night pr. Cran- M 
at Waltham, where Edward Fox and Secretary Gardi- mer opens i 


ner happened to lie at a Gentleman's Houſe who had 
two Sons committed to Thomas Cranmer*s Care. Cran- 
mer was a Doctor of Divinity, who having been Pro- 
feſſor at Oxford“, had loſt his Place upon his being 
married. He had travelled into Germany, where he 
had read Lutber's Works, and embraced his Doctrine, 
but with more Moderation than was uſually ſeen in 
the firſt Diſciples of that Reformer. Whilſt they were 


at Supper, Cranmer being at Table with Fox and 
Gardiner, the Converſation ran upon the Buſineſs of 


the Divorce; and as the Maſter of the Houſe had in- 
formed 


_ * He was bred up at Jef. College in Cambridge, where he 
zommenced Docfor in 1523. He was born at Aſia kron in Notting- 
emſhire 1489, being Son ot lmomas Cranmer Eſq; a Gentleman of 


2 very antient Family. He had nothing to do with Gxford before 
© Was Carried there to be burnt. 
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Capacity, they deſired him to give his Opinion of that 
Matter. Cranmer at firſt modeſtly declined it, but 
they preſſed him ſo much that he could not excuſe 
himſelf. So having ſtated the Queſtion, he ſaid he 
ſaw no better way to extricate the King out of hi 
Troubles, than to procure in Writing, the Opinion 
of all the Uriverſities in Europe, and of the moſt e. 
minent Divines and Civilians, That one of thele two 
Things would follow, either the Univerſities and the 
Learned would judge Julius the Second's Diſpenſation 
ſufficient, or they would deem it invalid. That in 
the firſt Caſe, the King's Conſcience would have rea. 
ſon to be eaſy, and in the ſecond, the Pope would 
not venture to paſs Sentence contrary to the Opinion 
of all the learned and able Men in Chriſtendom. Fix 
and Gardiner reliſhing this Advice, unparted it to the 
King, who taki g the Author's Meaning immediate. 
ly, cried out, overjoyed, That he bad got the right Si 
by the Ear, an Expreſſion which by its Coarſeneis 
ſhowed how much the King was pleaſed with the Ex 
pedient. At the ſame Time he ſent for Cranmer, who 
having explained more at large what he had but juſt 
hinted at Table, gained his Eſteem to ſuch a Degree, 
that from that Moment he was ordered to follow the 
Court. This 1s the ſame Doctor who will quickly 
be ſeen to make a conſiderable Figure in England, and 
lay the firſt Foundations of the Keformation of that 
Kingdom, 

1 he King being returned from his Progreſs, Car- 
dinal Campegio, whoſe Commiſſion was revoked, took 
his Audience of leave, as having nothirg more to do in 
England. Henry had ſo much command of himſelf as to 
take no manner of notice of his Proceedings, but looked 
pleaſantly enough upon him. But juſt as the Cardinal 
was going to embark, the Cuſtom-Houſe Officersſearctr 
ed all his Baggage, under Colour of looking for conti. 
band Goods. In all likelihood the K ing hoped to find 
the Decretal Bull which he had ſcen in his Hands, not 

knowing 


Vol. v1 
formed the two Courtiers of Cranmer's Worth and 
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Statute of Premunire. The 18th of the ſame Month The King 


the Cardinal made ſome Scruple to deliver it; but he & pub. 
& obeyed a ſecond Command, and in a few Days the XIV. 349- 
8 King gave the Great Seal to Thomas More, a Perſon 
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knowing it was burnt *. Campegio loudly complain- 1529. 
ed of this Inſult, and writ to the King to demand Sa- * we an 
rifaction, as for an Affront done to the Legate of the 22 | 
Holy See. Henry coldly anſwered, that his Cuſtom- 
Houſe-Officers had done their Duty in executing the 
Orders long ſince eſtabliſhed with regard to Perſons 
going, out of the Kingdom : That he was amazed he 
ſhould talk of his being Legate when he was recalled, 
and much more that being Biſhop of Salisbury he 
ſhould be ſo far ignorant of the Laws of the Land as 
to dare to take upon him that Title without his Li- 
cenſe. Campegio perceiving by this Anſwer, that the 
King intended not to give him Satisfaction, thought 
himſelf very happy in being ſuffered to depart. 
| The Cardinal had good Reaſon to wiſh himſelf out cardinat 
of the Kingdom. How fair ſoever the King might Wolley's 
carry it towards him, he could not be ignorant how Fl. 
angry People were with him, after having ſeen, ſome 
| Days before his Departure, how Matters were like to 
go with his Collegue Cardinal Wolſey. The gth of He # im- 
Other the Attorney-General had preferred a Bill of e. 
Indictment againſt Wolſey, as guilty of breaking the 


the King ſent and demanded the Great Seal of him, takes che 


though it was given him for Life. For which Reaſon GrearSeal 
from him. 


univerſally eſteemed on the Score of his great Inte- 

grity. The Cardinal had no ſooner delivered the Great 

veal, but the Attorney-General preferred other Arti- 

cles of Impeachment againſt him. The King having ibid. 
given P. 348. 


It is thought they ſearched alſo for ſome Love · Letters of the 

ing to Ann Bul'en, which ſome way or other were conveyed 
Out of the King's Cabinet, and ſent to Rowe. lhey now lie in the 
Vatican. Burnet (aw them in the Library, and knowing Henry's 
Hand too well not to be convinced they were writ by him, got Dr, 
Fall to copy them for im They were very nl wri:, the Hand 
is ſcarce legible, and the French ſeems F aulty. Burner, Vol. III. 


. 41. 


\ 
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1329, given him leave to appoint Attorneys to anſwer for 
. he choſe two who appeared for him, and pro- 


teſted in his Name, that he did not know the obtain- 
ing of the Bulls whereof he was accuſed was con- 
trary to the Laws of tie Land, and prejudicial to the 
Prerogative Royal. As for the Particulars where. 
with he was charged, they ſaid, he confeſſed them all 
to be true, and caſt himſelf entirely upon the King's 
Mercy. He was accuſed twice, as I ſaid, viz. on the 
gth and the 18th of Oclober, and both Times he was 
Be is pur found guilty, and declared out of the Protection of 
our of che the Laws. In all Appearance he was indicted firſt 
— 2 for obtaining ſeveral Bulls without the King's expreſ 
Vibe bau. icenſe, and the ſecond Time for exerciſing in Eng. 
land the Office of Legate a Latere, without the King's 
Leiters Patents to that End, contrary to the Intent of 

the Law. 
Inventory As ſoon as the Cardinal was out-lawed, the King 
of theCar- commanded him to leave York-Place, and retire to 


—arky a Country-Houſe belonging to him as Biſhop of Win. 
"cheſter, Then he ordered an Inventory of all his Goods 
to be taken, which contained immenſe Riches, acqui- 

Caven. ted by many Acts of Injuſtice. Tis faid that of fine 
diſh. Holland alone, there were found in his Houſe a Thou- 
ſand Pieces. One may gueſs at the reſt by this Speci- 

men. Some Time after he cauſed a very humble Pe- 

tition to be preſented to the King, praying a Protec- 

tion for his Perſon, without which he ſaid he was ex- 

3 to the Inſults of the meaneſt Enemy that had a 

The King ind to abuſe him. The King granted him one No- 


grants hin vember the 17th, with a Power to anſwer for himſelf 
@ protec- in all Actions that ſhould be entered againſt him for 
tion. the future. Moreover he left him the Archbiſhoprick 
* K of Zort, and the See of Wincheſter. It is a hard Mat- 
inclined to ter to account for the King's Behaviour with reſpect 
aer). to the Cardinal, ſince at the very Time that he ſeemed 

moſt incenſed againſt him, he ſent him a certain Ring 

which was a ſign agreed upon between them of the 


Continuance of his Affection for him. The Cardinal 


who was then on the Road to his Country-Houſe Ho 
ite 
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Wincheſter *, was ſo tranſported with Joy at the ſight 1529. 

of the Ring, that he alighted from his Horſe and fell 

upon his Knees in the Dirt to receive it. But his 

Hopes were not long-lived. His Enemies, who had Wolſey's 

the King's Ear, took ſo much Pains to exaſperate him . bs 

againſt him, that at laſt his Affair was brought before gere rhe. 

the Parliament. Parlia- 
Lord Herbert has inſerted in his Hiſtory the Forty- Net. 

four Articles of Impeachment preſented to the King SH 

againſt the Cardinal by the Houſe of Lords, which dif- the arti- 

fer much from thoſe that Hales the Attorney General 9 the 

had preferred either in the Szar-Chamber or elſewhere, as Jn 

Hales had accuſed him of breaking the Statute of Pre- ee. 

munire, and exerciſirg the Office of Legate a Latere, ul, In- 

without the King's Licenſe. In that he proceeded ac- en. 

cording to the Tenour of the Statute of Præmunire, 

which ran, that no Perſon ſhould be exempt from the 

Penalty, but thoſe to whom the King ſhould be plea- 

ſed to grant his Letters Patents. Now as the Cardi- 

nal had not taken Care to have a Licenſe in form, 

he was liable to the Penalty, according to the Rigour 

of the Law. But in the Articles of the Houſe of Lords 

there was no ſuch Thing. And indeed it would have 

been contrary to Equity to accuſe the Cardinal of ex- 

erciſing the Authority of Legate witgout the King's 

Permiſſion, ſince every Body knew the King had con- 

ſented to it, though not in the manner preſcribed by 

the Law. The Attorney-General did well to keep 

to the Letter of the Law, purſuant to the Duty of 

his Ofice. But it would have been wrong in the Houſe 

of Peers to take Advantage of the want of a Forma- 

lity to deſtroy one of their Body. So the Articles 

which the Lords exhibited, ran upon Crimes which 

had no relation to the Statute of Pramunire. The 

Cardinal was chiefly accuſed of abuſing his Legatine 

Power, contrary to the Oath he had taken when he 


was admitted to the Exerciſe of it: Of unjuſt Pro- 


*. It was not near Wincheſter, but at Eſher or Alhur near Hamp- 
®0n-Court, that he was ordered to withdraw to. : | 
Vor. VII C2 ceedings 
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1529. ceedings as Chancellor: Of making himſelf, on ſeve. o act 

ral Occaſions, equal wich the King: Of iſſuing ou IId Em 

divers Orders of Moment without the King's Know. , gent 

ledge : Of acting arbitrarily on ſome Occaſions, à iſ 1 5 

if he had been the Sovereign, not the Miniſter, Al arge Su 

the reſt of the Articles were of the ſame Nature, and J Paper 


ran upon the ill Uſe he had made of his Power, 2 
Legate, Chancellor, Prime Miniſter and Favourite, But 
I cannot paſs over in Silence one which ſeems very ex. 


Fance, 


Ind Mo: 

Art, vt. traordinary: Which was, that the Cardinal knowing 7 

he had he Great-Pox upon him, had the Confidenceto Wl t any r. 

approach the King's Perſon daily, frequently whiſpe. ble, he 

ring in his Ear, without fearing to infect him with his Mad the 

— Breath. Theſe Articles being ſent down to the Con. hey ſho 
romwe . 4 

ſpeaks ſor mons, Thomas Cromwell Member of Parliament, and the hey hac 

bim in the Cardinals Servant, took upon him his Defence in ſuch MConditic 

Houſe of à Manner, as did him a great deal of Honour, and Herſtand 

Commer. was one of the Principal Cauſes of his Riſe after. Army te 

wards. It is true, he undertook not to clear him of Whonclud: 

the Crimes he was charged with, but only to ſhow he nem to 

was not guilty of High-Treaſon, as the Houſe of ur) w. 

Peers pretended, wherein he ſucceeded to his Wiſh, Ehe Em 

Remarks It is neceſſary now to ſpeak of the Peace of Can. WWr:1ch k 

ou the ray, which I only juſt mentioned by the way. The Wt turn | 

ook Ditterences between Charles V and Francis I. concerned which tl 


all Europe to ſuch a Degree, that it is very difficult 
to underſtand the Hiſtories of the other States, if one 
has not a clear Notion of the Affairs of theſe two 
Monarchs. Francis laboured, during the firſt Part af 
the Year 1529, to negotiate a Peace with the Empe- 
rour. After his ill Succeſs in the War of Naples, he 


uſtria, 
degan to 
ah in 
5 only Wa) 


ngland, 


League 
lainly law there was no other way to recover his tuo fecting f 
1338 He knew the Pope kept on Foot a ſecret Nrreated l 


Negotiation in Spain, and that it lay in the Empe- 
rour's Breaſt to make Peace with all the States of tal), 
by reſtoring Sforza to Milan. So, although Frant 
and England ſhould have uſed their utmoſt Endeavours, 


eaſure 
mperoi 
durchaſe 


deing in 
in all likelihood it would have ſerved only to haſten NNegotia 
yet more the Peace of /zaly, But the King of Fran't Nhe whol 
was not ſo much as ſure of being able to bring Hey Wa ou: 


(0 
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ſeve. o act, who was deſirous to keep fair with the Pope 
; Out nd Emperour, in hopes of obtaining their Conſent 
now. WW, gentle Means, ſooner than by Force of Arms. 
„ Medes, though he was bound to contribute pretty 

All arge Sums towards the War, yet he | ah them only 
and n Paper, by Receiprs of what was due to hin! from 
„ „ ancis. So, properly ſpeaking, this was no Help to 
But MW-2ce, which the former Wars had drained of Men 
Y ex- {nd Money. Francis had therefore no buſineſs to ſtand 
wing En ſuſpence. It was neceſſary for him to make Peace 
ceto Wt any rate. However, to get as good Terms as poſ- 
uſpe- ible, he amuſed the Yenetians, the Duke of Frrara, 
th his nd the Plorentines, with mighty Promiſes, for fear 
Con. hey ſhould be beforehand with him, and Jeſt, after 
d the i hey had made their Peace with the Emperour, his 
1 {uch NCondition would become worſe: He gave them to un- 


Werſtand that he was reſolved to lead in Perſona ſtrong 
Army to Italy, He continued this Game till he had 


and 
after. 


im of {Woncluded the Treaty of Cambray, wherein he left 
e hem to the Emperour's Mercy. In all appearance, 
ſe ok exry was the only one of his Allies that knew his Mind. 
1h. Merne Emperour was not ignorant of the Poſture of the 
Can. Nencb King's Affairs, and no doubt would have made 
The t turn more to his Account, had not the Invaſion 


erned Which the Turks were preparing againſt Hungary and 
Hul uftria, and the Commotions which the Proteſtants 
f one Npegan to raiſe in Germany, made him deſirous to leave 
two l in quiet. Beſides, he ſaw that a Peace was the 
art of Nynly way to break the ſtrict Union of France with 
mpe· N ygland. If theſe two Monarchs had joined in the 
„ be League which the Proteſtants of Germany were pro- 
is tuo Biefting for their common Defence, they would have 
ſecret reated him Troubles which might. have broke all his 
mpe- eaſures. Theſe were the Morives that inclined the 
Italy, mperour to a Peace, which however he made France 
rant purchaſe at a pretty dear Rate. Charlies and Francis 


'OUrs, 


: deing in the ſame Mind, agreed together by ſecret 
alten 


Negotiations, upon the chief Articles of the Peace, 


Zan the whole Honour whereof they were pleaſed to leave 
Henry Na outward Appearance to the Ladies. In the Month 


[0 C c 2 ot 
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1529. of July, Margaret of Auſtria, the Emperour's Auy Book 
and Governeſs of the Lou. Countries; and Louiſa i Henry v 
Savoy, Dutcheſs of Angoul?me, Francis's Mother, ¶MCanbra) 


paired to Cambray, and ſigned there on the 5th of 4 


o pay | 
guſt a Treaty, the Subſtance whereof was as follow 


Crowns 
deem th 


Chief Ar- That the Emperour ſhould give over his Claim aximi 


ticles e the Burgundy, his Right to that Dutchy remaining ho Thouſat 
Peace of : 0 

Cambray. ever entire. .- forgave 

Guicciard, That the King of France ſhould pay him Two Mi.fthe ſeco 

Mezerai. Jions of Gold for the Ranſom of his Sons, and vids a clea 

draw all his Forces out of Italy. had not 

That he ſhould yield him up the Sovereignty but had 


Flanders and Artois. of conc] 


That he ſhould reſtore to him the Earldom of 4k The! 
with whatever he held in the Dutchy of Milan. main A. 
That he ſhould reſign all Claim to the Kingdom A before h 
Naples. | arrived 
That he ſhould marry Queen Leonora, with won Nine T 


the Emperour her Brother would give Two Hundi made p 
Thouſand Crowns. of Mila 

In ſhort, beſides ſeveral other private Articles, whom t 
bound himſelf to reſtore the Heirs of the late Du Remed) 


: of Bourbon to all that Prince's Eftates which had bea in his P 
5 confiſcated. tachmer 
| being re 


This Treaty being ratified, it was ſome time beforſwas to | 


lac, Francis durſt give Audience to the Ambaſſador ſſſbaſlado 

bis Allies. Venice and Florence, becauſe he could not without (it was t 
fuſion hear their juſt Reproaches. At laſt he p reſtore 
them off with ſome poor Excuſes and freſh Promi ſelf ſom 
which he performed no better than thoſe he had m le. F 
them before the Peace. It was a good Jeſt, that e Milan, 
after the Peace was concluded, the Biſhop of Tarb: H Hundre 
Ambaſſador at Venice, not having timely notice of "iſ dred T 
ſtrenuouſly ſolicited the Senate to carry on the Wag Paymer 
upon the Proſpect he gave hem of a powerful Ao make d 


Henr y- It was ſomething ſtrange too, that Henry havin rences \ 
Ceneroſiy proclaimed War with the Emperour by a Hera ment VI 


ro Francis, there was however no particular Treaty between them Vantage 
Herbert. Heu who wa 
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ouiſa i Henry was ſatisfied with an Article inſerted in that of 1529. 
er, rCombray, whereby the King of France bound himſelf 

| of pay him the Two Hundred and Ninety Thouſand 


Crowns, which the Emperour owed him, and to re- 
deem the Rich Flower-de-Luce, which the Emperour 
Maximilian had pawned to Henry VIII, for Fifty 

houſand Crowns. He did more ; for he Due, 


forgave Francis the firſt Sum, and made a Preſent of 
vo Mu the ſecond to the Duke of Oxleans his God-ſon. This 
d wit. Nis a clear Evidence, that in making a Peace Francis I. 


had not dealt with Henry as with the Princes of 1:aly, 
but had convinced him of the Neceſſity he was under 
of concluding, 1t. 

The Emperour having agreed with Francis upon the 1530. _ 
main Articles of the Peace, departed from Barcelona Top Ce 
before he received Advice of its being concluded, and 20 — 


arrived the 12th of Auguſt at Genoa with a Body of 


Who Nine Thouſand Men. The Peace of Cambray being 
Lund made publick ſhortly after, the Venetians, the Duke 

of Milan, the Duke of Ferrara, and the Florentines, 
cles, whom the King of France had forſaken, ſaw no other 
e Due Remedy but the Emperour's Clemency, who had it 


in his Power to make them pay dearly for their At- 
tachment to France. The Diſcuſſion of their Affairs and after. 
being referred to a Conference which the Emperour w. 1 


e befor was to have with the Pope at Bologna, each ſent Am- jj" Þ 
dors d baſſadors thither to take care of their Concerns. Here ſerz/es the 1 
ut Cort was that the Emperour enjoined the Venetians to aus of | 

he pu reſtore to the Pope Ravenna and Cervia, and to him- oy ew 1 
omitei ſelf forme Places they ſtill held in the Kingdom of Na- e 1 
d mi be. Franciſco Sforza was reſtored to the Dutchy of 1 
at ere Milan, on Condition of paying to the Emperour Four 1 
"arbe H Hundred Thouſand Crowns in Hand, and Five Hun- 1 


oe of It, 


——< ray i — 
- o . 


dred Thouſand in the Space of Ten Years, at Ten 


ze Wali Payments, The Duke of Ferrara having offered to 4 
ul AU make the Emperour Judge and Umpire of his Diffe- 16 
having rences with the Pope, his Offer was accepted, Cle- # | 
Hera ven VII thinking nothing could be more for his Ad- 4 
20 then Vantage than to ſubmit to the Emperour's Deciſion, 4 ] 
Heu who was already. bound by the Treaty of Barcelona to il [ 
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1530. help him to Modena and Reggio, and aſſiſt him to tak 
Poſſeſſion of Ferrara. As to the Florentines, it wa 
not poſſible to reconcile them with the Pope. The 
would not hearken to an Accommodation, unleſs thy 
were aſſured of preſerving their Liberty, being n 
ſolved to defend it with the laſt Drop of their Blood 
They offered however to purchaſe it with a Sum d 

Money. But the Pope on his part proffered them al 
ſorts of Advantages, provided the Family of the Mz. 
dicis were reſtored to Florence, upon the ſame Fog 
they were before the Legate was drove out. The 
Parties not having been able to agree, the Emperou 
ordered the Prince of Orange to beſiege Florence, and 
reſtore the Medicis. 


Hepromi> The Emperour having ſettled his Matters in Ital, 
2 % Vas impatient to return to Germany, where the Aﬀain 
Proreſ. of Religion began to give him Diſturbance. Some 
bay time ſince, the Proteſtants infiſted continually upon: 

cidan, 


Free Council in Germany, which had been promiſe 
them, but without any ſuch D-ſign. During the lat 
War, the Emperour had all along amuſed them with 
the Proſpect of a Council, But no ſooner was tht 
Peace concluded, but in his Conference with the Pop: 
at Bologna, he promiſed him to do his utmoſt to reduce 
them, without being forced to call a Council. Mem 
while, the Proteſtants knowing his Deſign, by tie 
threatning Anſwer he returned to their Envoys, after 
the Conclgſion of the Peace, were thinking of joining 
in a League for their common Defence; and this i 
was that made the Emperour uneaſy, and obliged hin 
to make haſte and finiſh his Matters in Italy, in ordet 
22 to go and ſettle the Affairs of Germany, Before it 
= Le oh went from Bologna, he received the Imperial Crow 
from ths at the Pope's Hands the 24th of February 1530, 0 
Pope. St. Matihicy's Day, which was his Birth-day, and 
Guicc?. hich, on ſeveral Occaſions, had been very fortunat 

to him. He ſat out at length from Bologna, on tht 
22d of March 1530 for Germany, attended by Card: 
nal Campegio, who was to aſſiſt, from the Pope, 4 
the Diet of Augsburg. ah 
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The Prince of Orange inveſted Florence according 1530. 
to the Emperour's Order, and was ſlain at the Siege, Py. 
which the Florentines deſperately ſtood out. At Copicals. 
length, on the 10th of Auguſt, they were forced to ca- tion. 

itulate, but on expreſs Condition that they ſhould en- 

oy their Liberty, leaving it to the Emperour to ſet- 

tle the Form of their Government. But ſome Days The Me- 
after, the Friends of the Medicis having raiſed a Tu- —— "rg 
mult in the City, and finding themſclves ſupported 2. 
by a great Number of & paniſh Officers who had ente- vernment. 
red on divers Pretences, Clement VII was put again in 
Poſſeſſion of the Government. Then the Emperour, Alexander 
without regarding the Article of the Capitulation, de Medi- 
eſtabliſhed Alexander de Medicis his Son-in-law at Flo- _—_—_ 
rence, on the ſame Foot that his Anceſtors had former- of Flo-. 
ly been, and made the Sovereignty Hereditary in his rence. 
Family. | 

The 1{t of June this Year, Francis received his two Francis“ 
Sons, who were Hoſtages in Spain, upon paying the “e Sent 
Emperour Twelve Hundred Thouſand Crowns in 2444 
Hand, and giving Security for the reſt of the Sum. Guicciard- 
After that, he married Leonora, purſuant to the Mezerai. 
Treaty of Cambray. Had he been obliged to find 
ready-Money to pay Henry what the Emperour owed 
him, according to the Tenor of the Treaty, it is 
very probable he would not ſo ſoon have got his Sons 
out of Spain. But Henry proved a generous Friend, Henry“ 
who, to enable him to recover his Hoſtages, freely 23 
gave him the Emperour's Bonds to reſtore them to 3 
him, as well as the pawned Jewel above- mentioned“. 
Moreover, he deſiſted from all demands of the Charges 
he had been at to aſſiſt him, which, according to 
Francis own Confeſſion, to be ſeen in the Collection of AR. Pub. 
the Publick Ads, amounted to the Sum of Five Hun- 
dred Twelve Thouſand Two Hundred Twenty-Two 
Crowns of Gold Sol, both in ready-Money and Ac- 


quittances upon the Two Millions Francis owed him. 


This Jewel in the Form of a Flower- de- luce, is ſaid to have 3 
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ome 7?! 
Buſineſs 0 
the Di- 
Vorce. 


3 been at a vaſt Charge to ſupport the Intereſts of his 
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He clogged this his great Generoſity with one Condi. 
tion only, viz. That in caſe Francis violated the Peace 
and Alliance they had made together, he ſhould ſtil 
be accountable for all theſe Sums; to which Franc 
bound himſelf by Letters Patents. 

By means of the Treaty of Cambray, the King of 
France ſaw himſelf at length in profound Tranquillity, 
though the late War had coſt him immeniꝭ Sums, the 
Loſs of Genoa and Milan, the Sovereignty of Flander; 
and Artois, a Year's Captivicy, a World of Vexati. 
ons, and it may be ſomething of his Honour and Re. 
putation. But it was not ſo with Henry. After having 


Ally, he was ſtill perplexed with the Allair of tlie 
Divorce, and in danger of having to deal very ſoon 
with the Emperour. However, as he was natural 

ſteady and unſhaken in whatever he took in Hand, all 
theſe Obſtacles were not able to diſcourage him, and 
he reſolved to ſee the Iſſue of that Buſineſs, let wha 
would be the Conſequence. Thomas Cranmer being 
then very much in his Eſteem, he ordered him to write 
upon the Divorce; and the Doctor did it with univer: 
ſal Approbation. After that, he was commanded to 
accompany the Ambaſſadors whom the King ſent to 
the Pope and Emperour, to try for the laſt time to 
find out ſome Expedient to put an End to the Affai 
which gave him ſo much Trouble. Theſe Ambaſi- 
dors found the Pope and Emperour at Bologna, and 
had an Audience of both. The Pope ſhowed an li- 
clination to content the King; but he durſt do nothing 
without the Emperour's Conſent, who openly pro- 
teſted he would never forſake the Queen his Aunt, 
Cranmer maintained his Maſter's Cauſe with great 
Warmth, which hindercd not the Pope from making 
him his Penitentiary in England to pleaſe the King, 
who:n he ſtrove to oblige in Things of little Conſe- 


ons, whilſt he did nothing for him in the main At- 
air. | 


ſn . the V 


Book XV. 


the Vice-chancellor, (Dr. Edward's Head of Peter-Howſe) 10 Doc- 
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Ina the mean while Henry, purſuant to Cranmer's 130. 
Advice , diſpatched able and learned Men * to _ 2 
France, Italy, Germany Switzerland, to conſult the ies decide 
Univerſities upon the Matter of the Divorce. We find in favour 
in the Collection of the Publick Alis, the Opinions of the J 
Univerſities of Angiers, Bourges, Orleans, Thoulouſe, * 
Bologna, Ferrara, Padua, all uniform, declaring that Act. Pub. 
Julius the Second's Diſpenſation for Henry's Marriage XIV. 390. 
with Catharine being contrary to divine Law, could ““ 

not be deemed valid. It might be objected that the 
Determinations of the French Univerſities were ſuſpi- 

cious, by reaſon of the ſtrict Union at that time be- 

tween Francis and Henry, But one cannot ſay the ſame 


of thoſe of Padua and Ferrara, and ſtill leſs of that 

of Bologna, a City belonging to the Pope. Dr. Bur- 

net having largely handled this Subject, thoſe who 

have a mind to examine the Matter more fully, ma 

conſult his Hiſtory of the Reformation. It will ſuffice 

to obſerve here, that the Queſtion was, Whether 
Henry's Marriage with his Brother's Widow was con- 

trary to the Law of God, and upon that Suppoſition, 
whether the Pope had Power to grant a Diſpenſation. 

The Univerſities above-mentioned maintained that ſuch 

2 Marriage was contrary to the Law of God, with 

which the Pope had not Power to diſpenſe. Oxford and Oxford 
Cambridge being likewiſe conſulted, decreed the ſame and Cam- 
Thing, though not without great Oppoſition from bridge 


ſome of the Members 2. Ir ſeems ſomething ſtrange — 


al. Scruple. 


Though Fox and others affirm, that Cranmer was the firſt Mover 
of 5 the Foreign Univerſities, by Cavendiſh, one ot 
Holſey s Family, fays the Cardinal firſt propoſed it. 

*i To Orleans and Thoulouſe were ſent Sir Francis Brian, Fox, 
afterwards Biſhop of Hereford, and Mr. William Paget. To Paris, 
Reginald Pool of the Blood Royal. In 1taly, the King's Agents were 
Dr. Richard Crooke at Padua, Hieronimo de Genuai Biſhop of 
Worceſter, and Sir Gregory Caſſali at Rome; Dr. Stokeſly at Venice; 
we Cranmer, Anarew and Fohn Caſſali were likewiſe employed in 

A Y, 

*2 At Cambridge it was carried at laſt with much ado in a Convo- 
cation, that the Matter ſhould be left to a Committes of 29; vis. 


tors, 16 Batchellors of Divinity, and the two Proftors, The Majo- 
rity 
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at firſt Sight, that the two Univer/ities of England 
ſhould be more ſcrupulous in the Matter than the Fo. 


7 Reaſon reign ones. But the Wonder ceaſes when one con. 


ſiders that theſe Scruples aroſe not from the Queſtion 
it ſelf, butfrom the Conſequences their Determination 
might give Birth to. Moſt of the Members of the 
Univerſities were furiouſly averſe to Lutber's Doctrine, 
which began to get Ground in England, and they were 
afraid of countenancing it by deciding againſt the Pope, 
Beſides, they plainly ſaw that the King's Marriage 
with Ann Bullen would follow upon his Divorce from 
Catharine, and this ſecond Marriage was the Thin 
they would have gladly prevented, becauſe Ann By. 
len was much inclined to the Reformation, and ex- 
reſſed a very particular Eſteem for Cranmer, whoſe 
33 for the ſame Reaſon, they dreaded. 
The Ambaſſadors “ who had been ſent to ah, 
returning without having done any Thing, Henry who 
till then had ſhown great Regard for the Pope, re. 
ſolved to alter his Behaviour towards him. He might 
have known by Experience, that Clement was not to 
be managed but by his Intereſt, Ir is certain that if 
at firſt he had proceeded with more Vigour, and ex- 
erted himſelf in ſupporting the War in Italy, the 
Pope would never have thought of joining with the 


Emperour, 


rity of whom voted the King's Marriage unlawful: But decided 


not whether the Pope had Power to diſpence with ſuch a Marriage. 


The King's Agents at Cambriage, were Gardiner and Fox. At 
Oxford the Regent Maſters ſtrenuouſly oppoſed the King, and the 
Doctors and Heads were for him. At laſt it was carried in a Con 
wocation (from which by an Order from the Chancellor, ſays Wood, 
all the Maſters of Arts were excluded, but according to Burnt, 
conſiſting of all the Doctors and Maſters) that the Buſineſs ſhould 
be decided by 33 Doctors and Batchellors of Divinity, who declared 
the Marriage of the Brother's Wife to be both contrary to the Laws 
of God aud Nature, and put the common Seal of the Univerſity to 


their Decree, Longl ind Biſhop of Lincoln was the King's Agent at 
Oxford. 


* The Head of this Embaſſy was Thomas Bullen Earl of Wilt 
2 and Ormond (21 Hen. 8.) who refuſed at his Audience of the 
ope at Bologna, to kiſs his Toe, though he graciouſly ſtretched i 


| out to him, Burner, Vol. I. p. 94. 


— 
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Emperour. A good Engliſh Fleet in the Mediterranean 1130. 
would have made Francis Maſter of Naples, and ſaved | b 
the City of Genoa, By that Means the Pope would | Gi 
have been ſo kept in Awe, that he would have been 1 
very glad to ha ve always the King of England for his 1 


Friend. Inſtead of going this way to work, Henry ; 
continued idle during the whole Campain of 1528, 1 
ſuffering himſelf to be amuſed by the deceitful Hopes 10 
the Pope gave him. So the French were driven out of 9 
the Kingdom of Naples, and the Pope ſaw himſelf at 1 
Liberty to treat with the Emperour about the recover- 4 
ing of Florence, which would never have come into his 
Head, had the French been uppermoſt in Italy. Henry 
perceived his overſight when it was too late to reme- 
dy it, that is, after the Pope had ſided with the Em- 
perour, and Francibs Hands were tied up by the Trea- 
ty of Cambray. He was left alone to ſtand againſt g. ;, ae a 
the Emperour and Pope, and it was very lucky for great Loſs. 
him that the Turks and the Proteſtants of Germany 
found the Emperour ſo much Work as to hinder him 
from thinking of England. Having therefore no other 
Means left to compaſs his Ends but what he could 
find in his own Kingdom, he began, though a little 
too late, to make good uſe of his Subjects Inclinati- 
2 who for the moſt part were not over- fond of the 

ope. 

We have ſeen in ſeveral Places of this Hiſtory, how ; 
at all Times the Eugliſb complained of the Tyranny en of the 
of the Popes, and the Remedies which the Partia- Engliſh 70 
ments applied to that Miſchief. *Tis true, the pri- = * 
vate Intereſt of the Kings rendered theſe Remedies in . — 
ſome Meaſure ineffectual, becauſe ſtanding frequently of their 
in need of the Popes for their Temporal Concerns, .. 
they put not the Gown in due Execution. Burt that 
altered not the Inclinations of the Engliſb. The Prin- 
ciples of the Lollards were {till deeply imprinted in. 
the Minds of great Numbers. Beſides that, Luther”s 
Books, whereof abundance were brought into Eng- 
land, had done a great deal of Good; inſomuch that 
one may venture to affirm, at the Time I am ſpeak- 


ing 
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1530. 
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ing of the Eugliſb in general had quite another No. 
tion of Religion than their Anceſtors, eſpecial 
with reſpect to the Papal Authority. The three laſt 
Popes, Alexander VI, Julius Il, and Leo X, had 
ſhown ſo little of Piety and Religion in their Beha- 
viour, and Clement VII followed their Steps ſo cloſely, 
that it was naturally inferred from thence, that it was 
impoſſible Jeſus Chriſt ſhould have given the Govern- 
ment of his Church to ſuch Vicars. Thus the Engliſh 
were very ready to ſhake off the Pope's Yoke, if the 
King, for the ſake of his own private Intereſt, had 
not taken Care to uphold the exorbitant Power ſo lon 
complained of. But Clement VII had no ſooner left 
him to fide with the Emperour, but the King's and 
People's Intereſt became one and the ſame. To this 
chiefly are to be aſcribed all the Alterations ſpoken 
of hereafter. 

Henry having reſolved to make the Pope ſenſible 
of the Danger he was in of loſing England, if he con- 
tinued any longer to favour the Emperour, he got a 
Letter worded in ſtrong Terms to be ſent him by the 
Great Men of the Kingdom, according to the Ex- 
ample of their Anceſtors in the Reign of Henry III“. 
They plainly told him, „That the King's Cauſe be- 
« ing their own, if he continued any longer to deny 
* them what was abſolutely neceſſary for their Quiet, 
<< they were reſolved to apply the Remedy them- 
<< ſelves, which they expected from him in vain. © 
This was enough to ſatisfy him that the Patience of 
the Engliſb was almoſt worn out, and that they would 
not ſuljer themſelves to be amuſed any longer by the 
Court of Rome. Indeed the Letter had not the ah 

the 


Lord Herbert ſays, it was done by the Parliament; but that's 
a Miſtake, the Letter being datcd the 13th of July, it appears by 
the Records there could be no Seſſion at that Time, the Houſes be- 
ing prorogued from the 21ſt of June, to the 1ſt of October. The 
Letter it ſeems was ſent about to the Chief Members for their Hands, 
and Cavendiſh tells us with what Chearfulneſs Cardinal Wolſey ſign” 
ed it. It was ſubcribed by the two Archbiſhops, 4 Biſhops, 2 Dukes, 
2 Marquiſles, 13 Earls, 2 Viicounts, 23 Barons, 22 Abbots, 11 
Commoners, moſt ot them the King's Servants. Herb. p. 142. 


ſign- 
ukes, 
W 36 
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the King expected. But however it let the Pope ſee 53“. 
how the Engliſb ſtood affected, and how neceſſary it 

was to ſpeak them fair. 
turn the great Men a very ſoft Anſwer, vindicating Jer. 

his Conduct in reſpect to the King, in the beſt man- 2 
ner poſſible. Mean while he ſent for Sir Gregory Caſ- Ene 
ſali, the King's Ambaſſador in Ordinary, and hinted propoſed 


have two Wives. This is what we learn from a Let- 

ter of the Ambaſſador's of the 18th of September, 
wherein, after acquainting the King with what the 

Pope ſaid, he added, That the Emperour's Miniſters 

too were deſirous that an End ſhould be put to the 

Affair by that Expedient. But Henry was ſo much Henry 
upon his Guard againſt all the Pope's Artifices, that 74 4+ 
he never minded this Overture. His Reſolution was, 

either to have a Bull to null the Marriage, or to pro- 

cure himſelf at any rate the Satisfaction he required. 

And therefore fearing that when he leaſt thought of Proclama- 
any ſuch Thing, the Pope ſhould ſend to England a bien te fer- 


OT = 720 
Bull of Excommunication or Interdict, he iſſued out a“ wk 


Proclamation, forbidding under ſevere Penalties, the any Balls, 


receiving any Bull from Rome, contrary to the Pre- &c. 

rogatives of the Crown. His Deſign was to bring the 7“ 19. 

Affair before the Parliament and Clergy, and after | 

gaining theſe two Bodies to his Intereſts, to get his 

Cauſe determined in England, without giving himſelf 

any Trouble about what the Pope ſhould do againſt 

him. The main Buſineſs was to prepoſſeſs the People in _ 

his Favour. To that end he ordered to be printed and , ou 

publiſhed an Abſtract of the Reaſons he had to ſue for for the 

a Divorce from the Queen, that his Reaſons being Divorce. 

known to all the World, he might meet with the lets 

Oppoſition from the Parliament. This Abſtract * 
contained 


* Learned Men were appointed to compare all that had been 
Written on the Subject, and out of all the Tranſcriprs of the Ma- 
huſcripts, of Fathers and Council, to collect whatſoever did 

| ſtrengthen 


Ws K. 
ni 


Wherefore he choſe to re- Pope's . 


1 
to him that the Affair might be made up by Means 1 Ai 
of a Diſpenſation, which he would grant the King to . 1414. 
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contained the two chief Points. The firſt was, That IV. 
the King's Marriage with Catharine was contrary to Coune 
the Law of God. The ſecond, That Julius, IT hag Contr 
not Power to grant a Diſpenſation for that Marriage, I mated 
conſequently the Diſpenſation could not render it law. ¶ not m. 
ful. As this Affair was the Spring of the great E. Wife, 
vents which will be ſeen hereafter, it will not be per. ame / 
haps unacceptable to the Reader to inſert here the Sub. Wife 
ſtance of the Arguments alledged on both Sides, dence 
conſun 
It was ſaid for the King, I. That the Law in Levi. Prince 
ticus forbidding a Man to marry his Brother's Wife, Nit was 
was not a poſitive Precept, which bound only thoſe to E that it 
whom it was given, but obliged all Mankind without 


Wbe, the 
exception. That this evidently appeared, in that it Ned firt 
is found among many others, which forbid the Crime; Miefter A 
the Canaanites were polluted with. Now the Cans 
anites could not be polluted with Crimes which were 
forbidden only by a poſitive Law given to another 
Nation. 

II. Another Argument was taken from what Joby 
the Bartiſt ſaid to Herod in the New Teſtament, It i; 
not lawful for thee to tgke thy Brother's Wife, becauſe 
St. John could have an Eye only to the Laws in L. 
viticus, and conſequently he owned them to be the 
Laws of God. 

III. Ic was ſhown from ſeveral Paſſages of Tertull; 
an, and Writings of the Popes, that the Church al 
ways deemed the Laws in Leviticus as Parts of the 
univerſal Law of Nature and all Mankind. To this 
was added the Authority of divers Provincial Synud;, 
of the Conſtantinopolitan General Council, of the Cour 
til of Conſtance in condemning Wickliff, of many Grett 
and Latin Fathers, and of ſeveral Schoolmen. 


IV. 


ſtrengthen it. Three of theſe Manuſcripts are in the Cotton. Libr 
ry. All theſe and many more were ſummed up in a ſhorr Bool, 
and printed firſt in Latin, then in Exgliſßh, with the Deter minau- 
ens of the Untverſities before it. See Burnet, Vol. I. p. 97. 
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Ae IV. It was proved by the Authority of Popes and 
to Council, that a Marriage is compleated by the mutual 
ad Contract of the Parties, though it be never conſum- 
ve mated. For that Reaſon (added they,) Adonijah could 
% not marry Abiſbag, who had been his Father David's 
wife, though David never knew her. That upon the 
ame Account Foſeph could not put away his betrothed 
Wife Mary, without a Bill of Divorce; a clear Evi- 
Wdence that their Marriage was compleat, though not 
conſummated. Hence it was inferred, that although 


i. Prince Art bur had not conſummated his Marriage, 
ife, Nit was no leſs valid for all that. But they maintained 
en E that it was as certain as a Thing of that Nature could 


not be, that the Marriage was conſummated. It was pro- 


t it Need firſt by violent Preſumptions. Secondly, becauſe 
ime; after Arthur's Death, the Princeſs his Widow was ſup- 
and. poſed to be with Child, and ſhe ſaid nothing to the 
were Ncontrary. It is true, it might be objected that Catha- 


\ther Nine ſwore ſince, ſhe was never known by that Prince. 
But to that it was replied, that the Canon Law forbids 
he taking of Oaths, when there are ſtrong Preſump- 
ions to the contrary. 
care V. Juliuss Diſpenſation being the ſole Foundation 
n L. n which the Validity of the King's Marriage was 
e the built, it was made appear by a Croud of Witneſſes, 
Woth antient and modern, That the Pope has no Power 
ru. diſbenſe with the Laws of God. Nay it was affirmed, 
-þ a. That if he diſpenſed contrary to the Decrees of the 
pf the Church, It was all Uſurpation, and that ſeveral Bi- 
o this "ops in England it ſelf, had reſiſted the Popes when 
yd, Ney took upon them to do ſo. 
Con- | 
Crel (RE On the other Side, the Queen's Advocates replied 
o theſe Reaſons: 
J. That the Prohibitions in Leviticus were not Parts Argu= 
IV, f the Moral Law, fince God himſelf had diſpenſed ments for | 
| fich them by commanding the Brother to marry his“. Queen. 
, Libri prother”s Widow. But of what Nature ſoever the 
It ho Law might be, if Moſes diſpenſed with it to the Fews, 
run” Wy might not the Pope do the ſame to the Chriſtians? 


4 
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15309 II. They faid that the Law in Leviticus of not 
raking the Brother's Wife, muſt be underſtood of * 
not tak ing her while the Brother was alive; for after W olſe 
he was dead, by another Law, a Man was commanded War 
by God himſelf to marry his Brother's Wife. prob: 
III. The Crime St. 7ohn Baptiſt reproached Herod him. 
with, might be Adultery, as well as fnceſt, ſince ac- TOUS 
cording to Foſephus and Euſebius, Herod's Brother rec 
Philip was alive when St. John ſpoke. ſome 
IV. The Popes daily diſpenſed, contrary to the Lam M bim! 
of God, with Vows and Oaths, without any one's wous 
finding Fault. Beſides, they maintained the Pope I J, 
was the only Judge, whether the Prohibition was M.. _ 
ral or not. _—_ 
V. They alledged the Pope had granted the Di. MW Then 
nſation upon a very weighty Conſideration, to = 
eep Peace between the two Crowns of Spain and mY 
England. hug 
VI. They pleaded that the Marriage had now ſtood At | 
near twenty Years, and no Body had taken it in his Re 7 
Head to call it in queſtion. C WW 
VII. Laſtly, They affirmed, if there were any = 2 
Nullities in the Bull of Diſpenſation, the Pope ws MW cd hir 
the only competent Judge of them. the Bi 
The King's Advocates replied to theſe Arguments, 5 . 
who were anſwered again by the Writers on the to the 
ueen's Side, Both doing what is pretty common on four Þ 
fuch Occaſions, that is, evading the Force of the Candi 
Reaſons of the oppoſite Party, by keeping to Gene- 
rals. I ſhall ſay no more of it. Thoſe that have 2 * To 
Curioſity to ſee the Arguments of both Sides may {a- 
tisfy it, by reading the Hiſtory of the Reformation | 
of England, where they are fully ſet forth. It will Origne 
ſuffice to remark, that in theſe ſorts of Diſputes was Furt, 
ſpent the whole Year 1530, Henry being very glad 3.84.1 
the People ſhould be thoroughly acquainted with the tre 
1 Affair before it was brought co the Parliament. Mules fe 
4 | | | in Mule 
1 Whilſt one Thi 
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Whilſt theſe Things were in Agitation, Cardinal 1530. 1 
Wolſey remained at his Country -Houſe, living be- ten. 1 
twixt Hope and Fear, without being able to form any dae tak 
probable Conjecture of the King's Behaviour towards State. ; 0 
him. Though all his Goods were ſeized“, and i180 
though that ſeemed to denote he intended not to ſhow 
him any Favour, yet he ſaw from Time to Time 4 
ſome Rays of Goodneſs ſhine upon him, which made Wl. 
him hope that his Maſter, who had loved him ſo well, } 
would not be inexorable for ever. And indeed the 25, King 
12th of February the King granted him a General yranrs 
Pardon of all his Offences, of what Nature ſocever., i a very 
Among all the Pardons in the Collection of the Publick /*{/Farden 
Afs there's not one ſo full and particular as this. xIV. 351. 
Then the King made with the Cardinal an Agree- They come 
ment, by which he left him the Archbiſhoprick of #2 4. 
York, with all its Revenues and Appurtenances ſ[ex- 9"** 
cept York-Place.) As to the See of Wincheſter and 
Abby of St. Albans, the King reſerved to himſelf the 
Revenues, though he left him the Titles. But the 
Cardinal was bound to reſign theſe two Benefices when 
required, In Conſideration whereof the King aſſign- 
ed him a Thouſand Pounds Sterling a Year out of 
the Biſhoprick of Vincbeſter, with a Promiſe to grant 
him the like Penſion upon ſome other Benefice in 
caſe he took this from him. Moreover he gave him 
to the Value of ſix Thouſand three Hundred Seventy 
four Pound in Goods, Part of thoſe belonging to the 
Cardinal which had been confiſcated “ i. All the reſt 


To the Value of 500,000 Crowns. Burner, Vol. III. p 50; 

*: That the curious Reader may torm an Eſtimate from thence 
of the real Proportion the Value of Money bears now to what it 
didthen, here is a Liſt of the Money and Goods as we find it in the 
Original Grant. . 

Firſt, In ready Money 3000 J. Item, in Plate 95654 Ounces, at 
3:. 8d. the Ounce, amounteth to 17530. 125. 14.4 Item, divers Ap- 
parel of Houſhold, as Hangings, exc. amounting ta 8001 tem, 80 
Horſes and Geldings with their Furniture, valued at 150. Iren, in 
Mules for the Saddle 6, with their Furniture, valued at Gol Iten, 
in Mules for Carriage 6, with their Furniture, valued at 604. In Ling 
one Thouſand, valued at gol, In Cod and Haberder 800, valued at 4ol. 
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Herbert, 


Herbert. 
| how near that Loſs went to his Heart. 


He has ſtill 
ſomeHopes. by Reaſon of certain Marks of Friendſhip, which 
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remained to the King, with the Cardinal's Conſent, 
who owned it as a ſpecial Favour that the King was 
pleaſed to leave him any thing. This was all he 
kept of the immenſe Riches he had acquired during 
his Credit. But what griev'd him moſt, was that 
his two Colleges, which he had been at ſo much pains 
to found and had called by his own Name, that they 
might be an everlaſting Monument of his Glory, 
were likewiſe confiſcated. He writ to the King 
upon that Occaſion in a Strain which fully ſhowed 
e entreat- 
ed Cromwell alſo to uſe his utmoſt endeavours to 
hinder his two Colleges from being involved in his 
Ruin. But it was all to no Purpoſe. The King 
took poſſeſſion of all the Lands belonging to them, 
and ſtripping them of the Name of their Founder, 
he endowed them anew in his own Name. 

In ſpite of all this, Wolſey had ſtill ſome Hopes, 


the King gave him as Occaſion offer'd. He had 
given him leave to remove to Richmond, where he 
was nearer his Perſon. Moreover, hearing he was 
fick, he ſent a Lord to viſit him in his Name, and 
even Cauſed Ann Bullen to write to him“. But at 
the ſame time that the Compaſſion which the King 
expreſſed for him kept his Hopes alive, it made his 
Enemies apprehenſive of his return to Court, and 
therefore they never- ceaſed to exaſperate the King 
againſt him. In ſhort, as they could not ſee him 


10 near the Court without fearing the Return 2 
2 


In Salt 8 Waye, valued at 10 I. In Implements of the Kitchen, 
as Pots, exc. at 801. In Mutton (Sheep) 70, valued at 12“. In 
52 * valued at 80 JI. In wearing Apparel, to the value of 
300 J. 

, * The King ſent him a Ring ſet with a Ruby, whereon was his 
own Picture, by Dr. Butts, aſſuring him he was not offended with 
him in his Heart. And in his Letter to Ann Eullen he ſays, 
Good Sweet Heart, as you love me, ſend the Cardinal a Token at 1) 
Requeſt, and in ſo doing you (hall deſerve our Thanks Where: 
upon ſhe ſent him a Tables of Gold which hung at her Side. 
Fiages's fiſh, of Wolſ 3 
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the King's Affection for a Miniſter, he had been ſo 1530. 
paſſionately fond of, they got an Order ſent him to 
withdraw to his Dioceſe of York. It is very pro- He i fens 
bable that Ann Bullen contributed the moſt ro his Yor! 2 
Diſgrace, ſince none but @ Miſtreſs could poſſibly ; 
make the King forget ſuch a Favourite, However 
that was, the Cardinal being forced to ſubmit, ſet 
forward on his Journey to the North with a Train, 
though not ſo large as he had been uſed to in his 
Proſperity, yet conſiſting ſtill of 160 Horſe. He 
arrived about the End of September at Cawood*, 
where he ſtaid according to the Cuſtom of the 
Archbiſhops of 7ork, whilſt things were getting 
ready for the Ceremony of his Inſtallment, which 
was to be performed within a Month, with a Mag- 
nificence, little ſuitable to his preſent Circumſtan- 
ces. But whilſt he was preparing to enjoy in his 
Archbiſhoprick the ſmall Remains of Authority 
which he imagined would be willingly left him, he 
was arreſted by the Earl of Northumberland of High- 94 arreft- 
Treaſon. He would have inſiſted at firſt upon his 33 
Privilege as Cardinal. But the Earl gave him to Nov. 4. 
underſtand that he ſhould for all that execute the 

King's Orders. At the ſame time his Phyſician 

was arreſted and ſent to London with his Legs tied 

to his Horſe. It is not known to this day, whether 

the King had been prepoſſeſſed with a Notion that 

the Cardinal had a Deſign upon his Lite, of which 

however there is little Probability. Be this as it will, xe i: con- 
he ſet forward by eaſy Journies to London, extreme. ducted to 
ly concerned to think that he was going to appear LORE, 
as a Criminal in a City where he had ruled with al- T” Way, 7 
moſt a Sovereign Authority. But in all likelihood, 

kis Grief turned to his Benefit, as it threw him into a 

fit of Sickneſs which conſtrained him to ſtop at 
Leiceſter-Abby, where he ended his Days the goth of 
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* A Caſtle about 12 Miles from York, belonging to the Arch- 
biſhops. 
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1530. November *. Before he expired, he ſaid to the 


1 King's Officer who ſtood near his Bed: If I had 


Herbert, ſerved God as diligently as I have done the King, be 
Cavend. would not have given me over in my Grey Hairs But! 
don't know whether he had Reaſon to boaſt of his 
Zeal and Diſintereſtedneſs in the Services he had 
done the King. He added, ſpeaking to the ſame 
Officer, that if, as he thought him worthy, he ſhould 
ever be admitted to the King's Council, he ſhould 
take care what he put into his Head, for he would 
never be able to put it out again. This ſeems to in- 
timate that he had adviſed the King to the Divorce, 
which afterwards he would very fain have diſſwaded 
him from. And indeed he deſired the ſame Perſon 
to tell the King from him, that he prayed him to call 
to Remembrance what had paſſed betwixt them a. 
bout the Divorce, and hoped, that when he ſhould 
be leſs prejudiced, he would do him Juftice, This 


ſhows 


In his way he ſtayed a Fortnight at the Earl of Shrewsbury! 
at Sheffield Park, where he was taken ill one Day at Dinner. Ca- 
vendiſh ſays, ſpeaking of the Effects of his Diſtemper, it wa: 
apparent he had poiſoned himſelf. By the Mediation of the Ear], 
Sir William Kineſton Conſtable of the Tower (the Perſon to 
whom he ſpoke his laſt Words) was ſent by the King to convey 
him to London. With much ado, being hardly able to fit his 
Horſe, he got to Lerceſler- 4bby, where upon their coming out to 
receive him, he ſaid. Father Abbot, 1 am come to lay my Bones 
among you. He was buried in the Abby Chapel, of which even the 
Ruins are not at preient to be diſcovered. He died the 28th of 
November, according to Burnet. He had begun a Monument fot 
himſelf with his own Image, which one Benedetto a Statuary 0f 
Florence took in hand 1524, and continued till 1529, receiving 
for ſo much as was already done 4250 Ducats. The Deſign 
whereof was ſo glorious, that it exceeded far that of Henry VII. 
But upon his Death the King ſeized what was finiſhed and called 
it His. Thus the Cardinal's Tomb had the ſame Fate with his 
College. He is ſaid to behave mighty well during the time he 
was in the North, after his Diſgrace, and to become very Popular, 
As no Man ( ſays Polydore) did ever riſe with fewer Virtues, ſo 
( ſays Lord Herbert) few that ever fell from ſo high a Place had 
leſſer Crimes objected againſt him. He is faid (according to one 
of the Articles of Impeachment) to leave two Natural Sons be- 
hind him, whereof one called Winter, was loaded with Church 
Pre:erments. Herbert, Burnet, &c. 
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ſhows that he looked upon that Affair as the ſole 1530. 
Cauſe of his Diſgrace. Thus died this famous 
Cardinal, the proudeſt and moſt haughty of Men, 

and we may add, the moſt ambitious and moſt 

greedy of Eſtates and Honours. *Tis affirm'd that 

all the while he governed the King, he never gave 

him Advice without a view to his own Intereſt. If 

ſo, that alone would be ſufficient to caſt a Blemiſh 

upon all the fine Qualities he might otherways have, 

but which in the main, amounted to no more than a 

Great Penetration, whereof he made an ill uſe. 

The King ſhowed a Concern for his Death. And The King 
yet, ſince he had ordered him to be arreſted of ſhows ſome 
High-Treaſon, it is very probable his Ruin was de- 97» fer 
termined. Henry was of a Temper to go through Os 
with what he took in Hand. This will plainly ap- 
pear hereafter, by his extraordinary ſeverity to Per- 
ſons, who doubtleſs were not ſo blameable as this 
Favourite. 

The Affair of the Divorce “*, and the Conſequen- 
ces thereof, having taken up Henry during the Re- 
fidue of his Life, it will for the future be the prin- 
cipal Thing I ſhall have to ſpeak of, to the End of 
this Reign. But as by the Alterations which he in- 
troduced into his Kingdom, his Affairs led him 
to concern himſelf with the Troubles of Germany, 
it is neceſſary for the underſtanding what will be 
ſaid in the Sequel, juſt ro touch upon what paſſed 
in that Country. 

The Emperour's Aim in calling the Diet of Aug/- 
burg, was to encreaſe rather than allay the Religious Germany 
Troubles. Since he had made Peace with France, as 10 Rel; 
and Italy was as it were ſubject to his Yoke, he ien, 
was forming vaſt Projects. He ſaw himſelf Maſter me 
of Spain, taly and the Low-Countriesz his Brother 
Ferdinand was actually King of Bohemia, and had 
been elected King of Hungary. With thefe advan- 
tages, he was in hopes of having it in his Power to 

| D d 3 ſubdue 


E It was called the King's Weighty Affair. Burnet. 
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ſubdue the Reſt of Europe. It was neceſſary to be. 
gin with Germany, where he had already great Power 
as Emperour and Archduke of Auſtria, becauſe 
if he once became abſolute in the Empire and could 
diſpoſe of the Forces of the German Princes, he 
imagined France and England would not be able ts 
ſtand againſt him. The Troubles which Religin 
occaſioned in Germany, ſeemed to him to be x 
very ſpecious Pretence to take up Arms againſt the 
Proteſiants, rightly judging that when by the help 
of the Catholicks he had ruined them, the Catholic 
themſelves would become an eaſy Prey. I can't 
be accuſed of aſcribing here to that Monarch De. 
ſigns he never had, ſince it is notorious that himſelf 
and his Succeſſors purſued the ſame Project by de. 
grees, and, if I may ſo ſay, in the Face of all the 
World. The Wars that afflicted Europe for above 
a Hundred Years, were ſolely excited by the bound. 
leſs Ambition of the Houſe of Auſtria, whom the 
other Sovereigns were concerned to oppoſe. 

Since Luther*s Preaching in Germany, the Refor- 
mation made ſo great a Progreſs, that ſeveral 
Princes of the Empire and many Hans Towns openly 
embraced it. As they were accuſed of introdu: 
cing abundance of Innovations in Religion; i 
Antwer to that Charge, they proteſted that the 
Intent was only to keep to the Doctrine of the 600 
pe! and Religion of the Primitive Church. To that 
Purpoſe, they demanded that a Free Council might 
be held in ſome City of Germany, wherein the Dit 
{erences about Religion might be calmly examine 
ty the Mord of God. But this was a Method which 
their Adverſaries could not allow of. They laid it 
Gown for certain, that the Religion profeſſed befor 
Liber appeared was the True Religion, and being 
without Spot, Sprinkle or the like, had no need 0 
a Reformation. According to that Principle they 
thought the Point was not to examine at all, bu 
to compel the Recuſants or - Hereticks to conform. 
his was the conſtant Maxim which the Rene 
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Clergy followed many Ages ſince, and which put 
them upon uſing Fire and Sword to extirpate thoſe 
they were pleaſed to term Hereticks, But in the Cir- 
cumſtances Germany was in at the time I am ſpeak- 
ing of, it was no eaſy Matter to put that Maxim in 
Practice. It was not private Perſons only who de- 
clared againſt the Roman Church, but Cities, whole 
Nations, and Sovereigns. So the warm Sticklers 
for the old Religion were not in Condition to reduce 
them by Force. This made them chuſe to feed 
them with hopes that a free Council would in the 
end be granted them, till the Affairs of Europe 
ſhould be in ſuch a Poſture as to afford a Proſpect 
of reducing them by way of Authority. Several 
Diets had been held upon that ſcore in Germany. 
Wherein, contrary to the Opinion of the Court'of 
Rome, the Emperour and the Catholick Princes had 
been obliged to conceal their Sentiments and con- 
ſent to a Toleration, which however left them at 
Liberty to act another time according to their real 
Principles. | 

When Luther began to appear, the Religious 
Diſputes turned only upon the exceſſive Abuſes of 
the Papal Power, and a few other Points. Then 


Luther had on his fide almoſt all the Lay-Princes of. 


Germany, and abundance of Hans Towns, each of 
which was a State of it ſelf, From that time, he 
made new Diſcoveries and publiſhed them to the 
World. But he had not upon all the Articles the 
lame Number of Followers as upon that of the Pa- 
pal Authority. Beſides, the Emperour and, the 
zealous Catholicks ſet themſelves with all cheir might 
againſt the Progreſs of the Reformation. Care was 
taken to frighten ſuch as ſeemed inclined that way, 
or to keep them ſteady to the old Religion by Pro- 
miſes, by Places, by Poſts, which did not a little 
help to confirm them in their firſt Sentiments. So 
for ſome Years, the Reformers uſed all poſſible 
Endeavours to gain Proſelytes, and the Romiſh 
Cergy left no Stone unturned to hinder their Pro- 
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greſs, Mean time, whilſt they ſtrove only in thi 
Manner, the Reformation dal took Root: And 
that obliged the Adverſaries to ſeek other Means to 
prevent its Growth, thoſe they had hitherto uſed 
not having been very effectual. 

In 1524 Charles V, coming to the Diet of Worme, 
ſent for Luther, and after a hearing, baniſhed him 


the Empire with all his Adherents, by a formal 


Decree in the Diel's Name. But ſome pretended that 
the Diet had no hand in the Matter. However, the 
Emperour perſiſted to maintain it. But it ſeems 
the Germans conſidered it not as obligatory. Next 
Year the Diet held at Noremberg, ſet forth againſt 
the Court of Rome a hundred Grievances, which 
they demanded to be redrefſed by means of a free 
Council, 

Another Diet held at the ſame Place, paſſed a De. 
cree, whereby it was reſolved to demand a free Coun- 
cil in Germany. But upon their breaking up, the 
Catholicks met by themſelves at Ratisbon and ordered 
the Decree of Wormes to be put in Execution. 

In another Diet held at Spires in 1516, the Emper- 
our had it declared on his behalf, that he meant not 
that any Reſolution ſhould be taken about the Af. 
concerning the Method 
of executing the Decree of Wormes till there ſhould 
be a General Council. But as this fame Council was 
yet at a very great Diſtance, the Diet decreed that 
the Emperour ſhould be prayed to get a Counci 
called in Germany within a Year, and that in the 
mean while every one ſhould govern himſelf in 
Point of Religion, ſo as he ſhould be able to give 


an Account of his Conduct to God and the Em- 
perour. 


During theſe Tranſactions the War which the 


T.ires carried into Hungary put a Stop for ſome 
time to Charles V's Projects againſt thoſe that had 
embraced the zew Religion, becauſe he wanted the 
Aſſiſtance of all the German Princes, as well Prote|- 
tants as Calholicks. Beſides his War then with France 
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| faffered him not to think much of the Affairs of 
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Germany. But in 1529, being juſt upon the Point 


ns to WW of making Peace with France, he thought he might 
uſed venture to ſpeak a little bigger. He called a Diet 

at Spires, where it was ordered that thoſe who had 
me, WW hitherto obeyed the Decree of Wormes ſhould con- 
him tinue to do ſo, and the reſt that had not ſubmit- 
mal ted to it, ſhould make no Innovations in Religion, 
| that nor hinder their Subjects from going to Maſs, A- 
8 the gainſt this Decree the Electors of Saxony and Bran- 
eems 
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denburg, the Landgrave of Heſſe, and the Princes of 


Next WW Lunenburg made a ſolemn Proteſtation, from whence 
zaink all their Party had the Name of Proteſtants. The 
which Emperour, who was then in [taly, received the 
a free Proteſtation in a very rough Manner, being preſent- 
ed to him by Deputies, and by that he obliged the 
a De. Proteſtants to join together for their common De- 
Coun- fence, the Emperour diſcovering by his Words that 
„ the he had ill Deſigns againit them. In the Diet which 
dered he appointed to meet at Augsburg in April 1530, but 
which did not however meet till June, he was re- 
mper- We ſolved to lay the Foundation of the War he intend- 
nt not ed to wage upon the Proteſtants. 
ie Af. At the opening of the Diet, the Emperour's Chan- 
lethod {WF cellor made a long Speech, complaining in his Maſ- 
ſhould ter's Name of ſuch as had hitherto endeavoured to 
il was alter the antient Faith, and Cardinal Campegio ex- 
d that horted the Germans to root out the Errors that were 
Zouncil crept into Germany. That done, the Proteſtants de- 
in the WWF fired, they might declare their Belief before the Diet. 
elf in This was denied them, and they were made to take 
o give as a Favour, the leave that was granted them to de- 
Em. liver the Confeſſion of their Faith in Writing. The 
Landgrave of Heſſe ſeeing fo great Partiality in the 
ch the Diet, withdrew without taking leave; upon Notice 
ſome I whereof the Emperour commanded the Gates of 
at had Augsburg to be ſhut, ſhowing thereby that he intend- 
ted the ed to uſe Violence towards thoſe that remained in 
Prot the City. But upon the Elector of Saxony's Remon- 
Haus *rances, he ordered them to be ſet open again. In 
offered CCC ſhort, 
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1530. ſhort, after many Debates *, he cauſed to be pub. 
liſhed in the Diet's Name, a Decree entirely again 
the Proteſtants, and which upon the Proſpect he 
gave them of a General Council, obliged then 
to pull down whatever they had ſet up in Matter g 
Religion to that Day. | 

The Diet ending in this Manner, the Emperay 
ordered the Archbiſhop of Mentz to call togethe 
the Electors in order to proceed to the Election q 
a King of the Romans, his deſign being to get his 
Brother Ferdinand choſen. The Proteſtants itreny. 
ouſly oppoſed this Meeting, affirming there was ng 
Occaſion to elect a King of the Romans, and demon. 
ſtrating the Inconveniencies which would ariſe fron 
the Deſign in hand of rendering the Imperial Crown 
OT of as it were Hereditary to the Houſe of Auſtria, I 
line, ſecing that in Spite of their Remonſtrances, the 
Election went on, they met at Smalcald the 22d d 
December 1530, and concluded a League Defenſi 
againſt all thoſe who ſhould invade them on the Scor 
of Religion. Then they made a formal Proteſts 
tion againſt the pretended Election of a King of thi 
Romans without their Conſent. In this Poſture were 
the Affairs of Religion in Germany about the End d 

the Year 1530. e 
1537 After the Emperour had quitted Italy, the Pope 
2 #7. Nuntio preſſed him continually to pronounce Judg 
Arun %% ment upon the Affair of the Duke of Ferrara. Tit 
hope in the Pope could not imagine but the Judgment wol 
efairef be in his Favour, conſidering the Ingagement tit 
e Emperour had entered into with him, by the Tres 
ty of Barcelona. But whether the Emperour bu 
more fully examined the Matter, or for ſome othe 
5 Reaſon, he gave Sentence that Modena and Rege- 
5 belonged of right to the Duke of Ferrara, but tha 
| | A 5 of 
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1 * In one of which, upon the Proteſtants 'affirming theirs u 

| the antient Religion, the Emperour would needs diſpute him{e 
which the Spaniſh Writers ſay he did with that Eagernels that * 
drew his Dagger. Herb. p. 150, 8 l | 
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dred Thouſand Crowns, for which the Pope ſhould 
be obliged to give him the Inveſtiture of Ferrara up- 
on the ſame Foot it had been granted to his Prede- 
ceſſors; and to begin to put the Sentence in Execution, 
he delivered up Modena to the Duke. The Pope, 
extremely diſpleaſed with a Judgment ſo different 
from what he expected, refuſed to ſtand to it, and in 
hopes of getting Poſſeſſion of Ferrara, would not re- 
ceive the Hundred Thouſand Crowns offered him by 
the Duke. 

Clement VII being thus incenſed againſt the Empe- Francis I. 
rour, had a very great Inclination to be reconciled tries zo 
with the Kings of France and England, imagining he £4 the 
ſhould be received with open Arms. And indeed TI 
Francis I. had agreed to the Treaty of Cambray with 
Reluctancy, and purely becauſe there was no other 
way to get his Sons out of Spain. But after he had 
received them, he began to think. how to retrieve what 
he had loſt by that Treaty. To that End, he labour- 
ed underhand to ſow Jealouſies among the Princes, 
by making them apprehenſive of the Emperour's 
Ambition, and promiſing them Aſſiſtance. As ſoon 
as he was informed of the Pope's Diſguſt, he was of 
Opinion that. he ought not to omit any thing to win 
him to his Intereſt at ſo favourable a Juncture. Where- 
fore he made him the Offer of a Match between Ca- 
tharine de Medicis Daughter of the late Duke Lorenzo, 
and the Duke of Orleans his ſecond Son: an Honour 
which the Family of the Medicis durſt never have aſ- 
pired to, if the King had not propoſed it of himſelf. 
On the other Side, 5 fully ſenſible that the Uni- 
on between the Pope and Emperour was the ſole 
Cauſe of the Obſtacles which occurred in the Affair 
of the Divorce, did not queſtion but he ſhould eaſily 
compaſs his Ends, if he could ſet them at Variance. 
But two Things hindered him from applying himſelf to 
that Means. The firſt was, that he could not truſt 
the Pope. The ſecond, that he began to find his 
Subjects much more inclined to ſhake off the Papal is aw 
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Yoke than he imagined ; and therefore he did not look 
upon himſelf any longer under a Neceſſity to rely 
upon the Pope. If he had at firſt humbly addreſſed 
to the Pope, it was partly becauſe he ſtood in fear of 
the People's Prejudice in favour of Chriſt's Vicar, But 
after he found that this Prejudice was not fo ſtrong as 
he had fancied, he never troubled himſelf about whar 
the Pope could do againſt him. His Kingdom being 
ſafe from Invaſions by Land, he had nothing to fear 
from any Prince in Europe, provided his Subjects were 
not afraid of the Thunders of the Fatican. But the 
Engliſh were not the ſame in this Reſpect as they had 
been formerly. Wickhiff had begun to enlighten them: 
the Behaviour of the late Popes had increaſed their 
Light; and Luther's Book and Followers had quite 
opened their Eyes. Since the ſpreading of the new 
Doctrine in England, the Pope's Authority was ſo 
cried down, that the Engliſh for the moſt Part wiſhed 
for a favourable Opportunity to throw off a Yoke 
they had ſo long groaned under. This made the King 
reſolve to have his Cauſe tried by the Parliament and 
Convocation. 

The Parliament meeting on the 6th of January, the 
Chancellor opened the Seſſion with a Speech, wherein 
he declared that the King earneſtly withed to have his 
Marriage nulled, not out of any diſhoneſt Ends, as 
ſome laboured to make his People believe, but for the 
Peace of his Conſcience, and Welfare of the Kingdom, 
being unwilling to leave the Succeſſion to the Crown in 
danger of being diſputed. Then he cauſed a great 
Number of Books and Treatiſes written on that Sub- 
ject, with Abſtracts of ſeveral} Authors both antient 
and modern, to be brought together, with the Deter- 
minations of the Univerſities of France, Haly, and 
England, which were all left upon the Table to be ex- 
amined at leiſure *, The Matter was alſo brought 

Es before 


* The King firſt brought in the Books and Determinations of 
the Univerſities to the Howſe of Lords, and after they were read 
and couſidered there, the Chancellor did on the 20th of * 
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of God. The King required no more at that time. 
Ne had another Affair of great Conſequence to debate he King. 
E with the Clergy, which was to be decided before this Burner. 
| was examined to the Bottom. It is very likely that 
the Convocation being informed of the King's Intent, 
the more readily gave their Opinion for him, as they 
3 very well knew how much they ſhould ſtand in need of 
his Favour in the Buſineſs in Hand, which was of 


| Legateſhip. So, after the King had procured of the 


the ſecond, to humble that powerful Body, and ſo 


| els Oppoſition from the Clergy in the Affair of the 


out of their Power to hurt him, by keeping them as 
it were in Dependence, and by ſowing a kind of Divi- 


Vith twelve Lords Spiritual and Temporal, go down to the Houſe + 
| Of Commons, and ſhowed them the Books, and produced twelve 
| Original Papers, with the Seals of the Univerſities: to them, which 


before the Convocation, who declared, that they were | 1531. 


ſatisfied the King's Marriage was contrary to the Law 3 


favour of 


the utmoſt Importance. 

Cardinal Wolſey had been accuſed by the Attorney- ,, .,, 
General of exerciſing in England his Legatine Autho- Clergy are 
rity without the King's ſpecial Licence, and of diſ- accuſed of 
poling as Legate of ſeveral Benefices, contrary to the a 
Statutes of Proviſors and Præmunire. From whence it gre ag 


had occaſion to apply to him during the Courſe of his 


Convocation an Approbation of his Proceedings as to 
the Divorce, he ordered an Indictment to be brought 
into the King's Bench againſt all the Clergy, for break- 
ing the Laws of the Realm. He had in this a double 
View; the firſt to draw a good Sum from the Clergy ; 


leſſen their great Credit with the People, who had al- 
ways ſeen them ſupported by the Royal Authority. 
He was very ſenſible that he ſhould meet with the 


Divorce. For that reaſon, he was very glad to put it 


ſion 


8 Brain Tuke read openly in the Houſe; when that was done, the 
hancellor ſpoke the Speech mentioned above. Bures. 
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ſion between the Clergy and People, by the Satisfac. 
tion theſe laſt would very probably expreſs at the Di. 
grace of the Eccleſiaſticts, who had ever treated them 
with great Haughtineſs. By that he put the Clerg 
under a Neceſſity of having recourſe to the Roya 
Protection, and conſequently of ſhowing leſs Zeal for 
the Intereſt of the Court of Rome. This ſucceeded 
according to Expectation. In vain did the Cler 
plead that the King himſelf had connived at the Car. 
dinal's Proceedings. What ſerved not Wolſey's Turn, 
was not capable of excuſing them that had owned hi 
They are Authority. So the Court proceeded to a Sentence, 
condemn- that the Clergy were all out of the King's Protection, 
* and liable to the Pains in the Statute of Premunir:, 
The People were very glad, eſpecially ſuch as inclined 
to the new Religion, to ſee the Clergy humbled to ſo 
great a Degree. On the other Hand, the Clem 
plainly perceived that as the Laity ſtood affected, it 
would be in vain to ſtand out againſt the King, They 
could expect no more Aſſiſtance from Rome. Since 
the Pope had quarrelled with the King, he had loſt 
all his Power; and as the King made 2 that he 
would no longer regard him, the Thunderings of the 
Vatican were looked upon with Contempt. The Clergy, 
in this their ill Situation, reſolved to gain the King's 
Favour at any rate, finding they could no longer de. King. 
pend upon the People, who were much altered from ſeeme 
They offer What they were formerly. So the Convocation of Ca- 


E were | 
rhe King terbury having debated the Matter, came to a Reſo- ¶ Conwy 


ry, W 
conſid 
they 1 
theſe 

Purpe 


* , A "EY - * 
S Mt eds Ab GE Nn 0 


VP 


* 


109, Oo. jution to offer the King a Hundred Thouſand Pound Point, 
An Ack u fora Pardon. Accordingly, ſome of their Member: WF other 
drawn up, were ordered to draw up an A# for that Purpoi. BF that t 
wherem Very probable they who were employed in this Mar ſolve, 
the Clergy | . . 4 
call; im ter were Friends to the Court, that had a mind to ¶ occaſi 
Head of take this Opportunity to give the King a Prerogativ: WF cauſed 
the none of his Predeceſſors had ever enjoyed. Lord the M 
Laglan, N Herbert and Dr. Burnet ſay, that the Convocation fe. fon th 
ſolved to preſent a Petition to the King, to pray him very x 
& Pub. to accept of a Hundred Thouſand Pound. But © WF was ex 
%iV.423. this Inſtrument is extant in be Collection of the Public WM ackno 
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© rſt, in Conſideration of his great Merit. Secondly, 
in Teftimony of the Clergy's Gratitude for the great 
| Benefits he had procured the Catholic Church, as well 


E againſt the Lutherans, who were labouring to deſtroy 
© the Church of England, of which the Clergy acknowledged 
© the King ſole Protector and ſupreme Head. Laſtly, in 
hopes he would be pleaſed to grant the Clergy and all 
their Members a Pardon of all the Offences they 
might have committed againſt the Statutes of P7ovi- 


ny diſliked that the Clergy ſhould be made to ſay, that 2 704. 


J 
43 


ſeemed to be put in by Accident and without Deſign, 


Aff ) N 
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Ads, one may ſpeak of it now with greater Exactneſs. 1531. 
It was not a Petition but a public Ad of the Clergy in 
form of Letters-Patents, whereby they gave that Sum 
to the King. It was ſaid in the [nſtrument, that it was 


by his Pen as by his Sword, Thirdly, for his Zeal 


fors and Præmunire. 
When this Inſtrument was read in the Convecation, ma- Oppoſition: 


they acknowledged the King for Protefor and Supreme 7 
Head of the Church of England. Some imagined, it 
was put in through Inadvertency and exceſſive Flatte- 
ry, whereof they that had drawn up the Inſtrument 
conſidered not the Conſequence. Others ſaid, that 
they intended to ſurprize the Convocation, by inſerting 
theſe Words in the Body of an Inſtrument, the 
Purport whereof was only to grant a Sum to the 
King. They added, that theſe fame Words, which 


2 
"7 


| were however of very great Conſequence ; and as the 
Convocation had not taken any Reſolution upon that 
| Point, they were for razing them out. But on the 
other Side, thoſe who were in the Secret, pretended 
chat the Words could not be put out by a formal Re- 
ſolve, without diſpleaſing the King, and giving him 
| occaſion to refuſe the Compenſation offered him. This 
| cauſed ſuch Debates, that they were forced to put off 
the Matter to the next Day. It was not without rea- 
ſon that ſeveral dreaded the Conſequence which might 
Very naturally be drawn from theſe Words, ſince it 
Vas evident that the Clergy were thereby engaged to 


acknowledge the Pope no longer Head of che Church 
2 
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1531. of England, which could not have two ſupreme Head 
The King at the ſame time. This was in effect the King's In. 
extorts the . 22 

Clerey's tention, as well as their's who had penned or drawn up 

rgy s , 1 

Cenſint. the Inſtrument, as it plainly appeared next Day, 
Thomas Cromwell, with others of the King's Council 
going to the Convocation, gave them very plainly to un. 


derſtand, that the Point in Debate Yeſterday was ve 


Book 


of the 
ſomef 
of tha 
made 
about 
ſhop « 
who v 


agreeable to the King, and he could not but conſider I Pope. 
ſuch as oppoſed it as very diſaffected Perſons. After the V 
ſo plain a Declaration, there was not one that dur WF frum- 
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directly oppoſe it, eſpecially as the Archbiſhop and 
ſeveral other Prelates openly maintained, that the 
King was in reality the ſupreme Head of the Church 
of England. So the Act paſſed juſt as it was brought 
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alſo p 
chat t] 
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1 in. Only ſome moved to add this Reſtriction, as far make 

q | as is conſiſtent with the Law of Chriſt, But it was not Licenc 

7 the King's Intention to leave a Hole for thoſe to creep ¶ ackno 

5 out at, who ſhould hereafter diſpute his Supremacy*, WF Churc 

A The Inſtrument being ſealed the 22d of March, vu Henry 

1 preſented to the King, who very graciouſly accepted WF The 

1 1 both the Clergy's Preſent and his New Title, of which WI Clergy, 

5 he made good uſe afterwards. The Convocation of the when: 
4 Clergy of the Province of York reſolved likewiſe to give Mi mons, 

2 the King Eighteen Thouſand Eight Hundred Forty might 
, Pounds. But as they omitted in the Grant to acknov- Wt allo. 

ledge the King ſupreme Head of the Church of England WF Word 

they were told that their Preſent would not be ac- and nc 

cepted, if they ſpoke not like the Convocation ol WF King's 

TheCle-gy Canterbury. So the Clergy of York-Province wer: Wo 

of York- forced to inſert the ſame Acknowledgment in ther throw! 

Province Inſtrument. In this manner the King procured or ra- Wh cerned 


are forced 
to follow 

the Exam- 
ple of thoſe 
of Can- * Though Parker and our Author ſay, the A# paſſed without th: WW Wh 
terbury. Reſtriction, yet it appears by ſeveral Paſſages in Henry's Letter 10 Want i 
Biſhop Tonſtal, who in the Convocation at York had proteſted againſt out, 1; 
it; that the Words quantum per Chriſti legem licet were inſerics, WW ment. x 
and the AR ſo paſſed by Nine Biſhops, (the Biſhop of Roche King's! 
being one) and Fifty-two Abbots and Priors, and the major PA glica 
of the Lower-Houſe of Convocation, and particularly Stephen Ga , n 
diner. Burnet, Vol. I. p. 112. Herber, p. 151. . 
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of the Church of England. It is certain that although 
ſome freely gave it him, yet the major Part were not 
of that Opinion *. This 1s evident from the Methods 
made uſe of to obtain it. The Buſineſs was brought 
about in the Manner we have ſeen by Warbam Archbi- 
ſhop of Canterbury, Thomas Cromwell, and ſome others, 
who verily believed one might do very well without the 
Thoſe who flattered themſelves at firſt that 

the Words were inſerted without Deſign in the Lu- 
$ /rum-1t brought into the Convocation of Canterbury, 
E mig]. have ſeen their Error if they had minded ano- 
ther Article in the ſame Inſtrument, and which was 
alſo put into that of the Province of York ; namely, 
chat the Clergy did promiſe for the future neither to 


1531, 


make nor execute any Conſtitution without the King's 
Licence. This was 1 in other Words that they 
acknowledged the King for ſupreme Head of the 


9 


Church of England. We ſhall fee hereafter what uſe 
Henry made of this new Title. 

The King having received Satisfaction from the Pn 
8 Clergy, granted them a Pardon in ample Form. 
E when the Pardon was brought into the Houſe of Com- The Com- 
non, they refuſed to paſs it, unleſs the Lazy, | 
might have fallen into the ſame Crimes, were included ee 
alſo. Henry offended at their Oppoſition, ſent them cidd in 
Word that he would be Maſter of his own Favours, ii. 
and not ſuffer them to be forced from him. The 7 Kg 
King's Reſolution put the Commons in fear, who to it. 
avoid his Indignation, paſſed the Pardon as it was, The par. 


* 


throwing themſelves upon his Mercy as to what con- don paſſes. 
The Laity 


pardoned. | 


cerned the Laity, Then the King, ſatisfied with their 
Submiſſion, granted to his Temporal Subjects a Par- 
don like that he had done to his Spiritual. It ſeems 


* When Archbiſhop Warham, upon ſome not ſpeaking for or 
againſt it, ſaid, That Silence was to be talen for Conſent, they cried 
out, We are all ſilent then. The Clauſe, as inſerted in the Inſtru- 

ment, paſſed in the Convocation of Canterbury, according to the 
ng's Letter mentioned in the Note above, was, Cujus [Eccleſia 
Anglicans) ſingularem Protettorem Unicum & ſupremum Domimum, 
O quantum per Chriſti legem licet etiam ſupremum Caput, ip ſius Mas. 
Jeſtalem recognoſcimus. 8 
Ee 


Vor. VII. however 
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1531- however that the Colleges and Monaſteries were except. 
Monalte= ed, who not being included in the Pardons, were 
„“ forced to compound with the King, as we find in the 
with the Collection of the Publick Acts. 
King. So far were the People from riſing, as they would 
vo dag og doubtleſs have done, had they been of the ſame Mind 
the Cler- their Anceſtors were in the Reigns of Henry II and 


gy's Diſ- King John; that on the contrary, Joy was viſibly 
— ainted in their Faces, being highly delighted to ſee 
the Clergy humbled. Thus that Body, ſo formidable 
heretofore, inſtead of daring to withſtand the King, 
were conſtrained to fly to his Protection, becauſe 
they ſaw plainly the People ſhowed no Concern at 
their Diſgrace, and they had no Remedy elſewhere? 
The Pope When the Pope heard what had paſſed in England, 
diſſembies he was at a very ſad Loſs. He ſaw Henry purſuing 
3 ſuch Meaſures, as in all appearance would be attended 
with ill Conſequences. However, he durſt not ven- 
ture to carry Matters with a high Hand, for fear of 
engaging in a Quarrel wherein he foreſaw he ſhould not 
get off ro his Advantage. Beſides that he was not 
leaſed with the Emperour, he ſaw him juſt upon 
the Point of having work enough cut out by the 
Turks and German Proteſtants, at a Time when Fraud 
and England were in ſtrict Union. So, perceiving no 
Aſſiſtance ncar enough at Hand, if he ſhould attempt 
to exert his Authority, he choſe to lie ſtill, in Ex 
pectation of a proper Time to break out, or at leal 

to be reconciled to the King. 


Thi 


During this Seſſion of Parliament one Richard Rouſe a Cook, on 
the 16th of February, poiſoned ſome Soop in the Biſhop of I, 
cheſter's Kitchen, with which 17 Perſons were mortally intected, and 
one of the Gentlemen died of it, and ſome poor People that weie 
charitably fed with the remainder of it, were alſo intected, ole 
Woman dying. The Perſon was apprehended, and by 4&0 
Parliament (22 Hen 8.) poiſoning was declared Treef, an 
Rouſe was attainted and ſentenced to be boiled to death. which w# 
to be the Puniſhment of poiſoning tor all times io come. An 
the Sentence was executed in Smirkfeld ſoon after. Burnet. Se 
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This Affair being over, Henry prorogued the Par- 
Then he ordered the Determinations of the 
Univerſities to be printed, together with the Opinions 
of the Learned concerning his Marriage, that againſt 
the next Seſſion every one might be informed of the 
State of the Caſe, and the Arguments which he pro- 


Mean while, as in put- 


ucen, his Intent was to marry Ann 


Builen, he wanted of all things to brirg the Queen to 
conſent to the Divorce, to the End the Inconveniences 
which ſhould ariſe from her Obſtinacy might be avoid- 
ed. To that Purpoſe he ſent to her ſome Biſhops and 
Lay-Lords, who earneſtly preſſed her either to con- 
ſent to the Divorce, or refer the Deciſion of the 


Matter to the four Prelates and four Scculars. 


But 


nothing being able to prevail with her to go from 
her Appeal to the Pope, he ſent her word to chuſe 


where ſhe had a mind to live in any 


of his Ma- 


nors. And on the 14th of Fuly 1531, he took his 
leave of her [at /ind/97] intending never to lee her 


more *, 


What had lately paſſed in the Parliament and Con- 
vocation, encouraged the Well-wiſhers to a Refor- 
mation of the Church, which they ſaw in ſome mea- 


ſure going forward. 


Diſputes became more frequent and publick than they 
had been hitherto. Bur the King plainly perceiving 
what Inferences would be drawn from his firſt Steps, 
was pleaſed to ſhow, that though he threw off the 
Papal Yoke, he deſigned not to ſtrike at the funda- 
So, to iruſtrate thoſe 
Who had any ſuch Thought, he commanded the Laws 
againſt Hereticks to be executed with the utmoſt Ri- 


mental Truths of Religion. 


gour. 


This occaſioned the Death of Three Pro- 


deſtants, namely, Bilney, Bayfield, and Baynam, of 


she removed firſt to Moor, then to Eafamſtead, and at laſt to 


Ampthill, where ſhe ſtayed longer. 
Vor. VII. 
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whom the two firſt were burnt this Year, and the a 
ther in April the Year following“. 

Whilſt theſe Things were tranſacting in England 
Matters in Germany grew worſe and worſe. In the Be. 
ginning of the Year Ferdinand of Auſtria King of B. 
hemia and Hungary, was elected King of the Roman, 
notwithſtanding the Proteſtation of the Confederate 
of Smalcalde, and crowned a few Days after at Au! 
Chapelle, It was in conſequence of a League con 
cluded between the Catholic Princes of Germam n 
November before. But this League was Offenſive 
whereas that of Smalcalde was only Defenſive. Ne. 
ver had the Protefants any Deſign to force the Con. 
ſciences of ſuch as differed from them in Opinion 
But the Intent of the Catholick League was to com. 

el the Proteſtants to return to the Church they 
bad forſaken. They proteſted againſt Ferdinand 
Election as unneceſſary, and contrary to the uſul 
Forms. But their Proteſtation had no Effect. 

The reſt of the Year was ſpent in ſundry Negotiz 
tions, wherein the Emperour ſeemed to have no other 
Aim than to make up the Differences in Religion, 
though in Effect his Deſign was only to amuſe the 
Proteſtants, and hinder them from taking Meaſure 
for their Defence, when they ſhould be attacked. As 
they were well acquainted with his Artifices, they 
writ on that Head to the Kings of France and Ex. 
land, who returned them favourable Anſwers, and 
gave them Hopes of Aid in Caſe any ſhould attempt ¶ the Pe 
to oppreſs them. Not that theſe two Monarchs de. Henry 
fired to countenance the Reformation, but it was thet WW other 
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Intereſt to protect the German Proteſtants, becauſe Ince 


their Deſtruction could not but exceedingly increie WW Empe 
the Emperour's Power. Indeed this was one of tnt of En 
chief Means whereby that Prince intended to execut dinary 


his vaſt Deſigns. : pectec 
Whilt I woven 

help a 

4 ; whon 
Thomas Bilney Batchelor of both Laws, was burnt Au he pr. 
Bayfield a Monk of Bury, November 27, and Baynam à Geilf = o 
man and Lawyer, April 30, 1532. See Fox, Se! 


ol. VII 


capable of producing ſome Alteration which he might Troubles. 


derm tube Advantage of. The Vexation he was under at ee 
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Whilſt the Emperour was forming Projects to be- 1832. 
England come Maſter of Germany, under Colour of ſupporting Francis 
1 the gr. the Intereſts of Religion and the Empire, Francis I. rail gr” 
of 9. im br. 
51 Vent all ways to work to ſee to create him Troubles EM 
ona, 


t A having been conſtrained to ſign the Treaty of Cam- 

ue con bray, put him upon earneſtly ſeeking Means to make 

2a) SW himſelf whole, and eſpecially to recover Genoa and i 
Tenlive @ 11i/ay, To that End, he careſſed or threatened the a 
. Ni Pope, according as he ſaw it proper to uſe one or other oF 
he Ca Jof theſe Ways, and put the Proteſtants of Germany in 4 
yay Hopes of a powerful Aſſiſtance in Caſe the Empe- 4 
"0 com. 1 


Wrour attacked them. But chiefly he laboured to make 
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Whill 


Gentle: 


ſure of the King of England, becauſe he it was that 
could ſtand him in moſt ſtead. He confirmed him Herbert. 
Was much as poſſible, in his Reſolution to puſh the Af- 
fair of the Divorce, that he might keep him alwaySat 
F Variance with the Emperour and Pope. 
he intimated to him, that if they continued to deny 


Sometimes 


him the Juſtice due to him, he would join in a League 
with him, to withdraw their Dominions from the Ty- 
rannical Power of the Court of Rome. Then fearing 
he would make up Matters with the Emperour, he 
adviſed him to marry Ann Bullen out of Hand, well 
knowing it would be a certain Means to make the 
Breach wider between them. Nay he ſent a Letter to 
the Pope, wherein he appeared no leſs concerned than 
Henry himſelf in the Affair of the Divorce. Among 
other Things he told him, that if out of Complai- 
ſance or Fear he continued to be governed by the 
Emperour, he muſt not think it ſtrange that the King 
of England ſhould endeavour to procure by extraor- 
dinary Means the juſt Satisfaction he had ſo long ex- 
pected in vain, adding, that his Intereſts were ſo inter- 
woven with Henry's, that he ſhould not be able to 
help aſſiſting to the utmoſt of his Power, a Prince of 
whom he gloried to be the perpetual Ally. In ſhort, 
be prayed him to conſider, whether it was prudent to 


ee thoſe who could not be compelled to obey, the 
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1531. Opportunity and Will to withdraw their Obedience 
But Clement leeing no other Forces in Italy but the 
Emperour's, took Care how he yielded to ſuch dan. 
gerous Counſels, 

Francis The two Kings finding at length that it was impoſ. 
andenry ſible to gain the Pope, reſolved to have an Interviey 


try = together, in order to contrive Means to break the 
2 Empe- Emperour's Meaſures, But they thought it prope 


rour and to ſpread a Report beforehand, that they were going 
P.pes. to join in a new League, in order to frighten th: 
Pope, and hinder him from cloſing again with the 
Emperour, from whom he was ſomething alienatel 
by the Bulineſs of Ferrara. Accordingly they con- 
cluded a League at London, which was ſigned the 230 
They make of June. But it is manifeſt that the Treaty was made 
wo Alea purely upon the Account juſt mentioned, ſince it con. 
tir End. tained only two Articles which neither the Pope nor 
Emperour would have had much Reaſon to bealarmel 
Act Pub. at, had they known them. The firſt was, That in 
IIV. 435, caſe the Emperour ſeized the Engliſb Merchants Ef. 
Jun. 25. fects in the Low-Countries, the King of France would 
do the ſame to the Emperour's Subjects, the German 
excepted. Nay, this Article was guarded by ſo mz 
ny Reſtrictions on the Part of the French King, that 
it was plain it was only a mere Pretenſe to make a 
Treaty. The ſecond ran, That if the King of Eu. 
land was attacked by the Emperour, Fra» cis ſhoull 
ſend him an Aid of five Hundred Lances, and if the 
King of France was invaded, Henry ſhould aſſiſt hin 
with a Body of Foot, not exceeding five Thouſand 
Divers Re- Men, As the World was not acquainted with the 
ports about Particulars of the Treaty, ſeveral Reports were ſpread 
b ez, aut it. Some ſaid, the two Kings had agreed to 
Join in the League of Smaicalde, or at leaſt to fend a 
powerful Aid to the German Proteſtants, Others 
fancied, that as the Turks threatred Auſtria, and 3 
the Emperour would be unavoidably obliged to lead 
his Forces into that Country, Francis would invade at 
the lame Time the Dutchy of Milan, and leur) cat- 
ry War into the Low-Countrics, All theſe Reports, 
though 
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though uncertain, made the Emperour very uneaſy, 
becauſe they were grounded upon very probable Con- 


jectures. 


The Interview between the two Kings was not till Francis 
OFober, between Calais and Boulogne. They had prin- ©74Henry. 


cipally two Things in view. The Firſt, to take off 
the Blame which the Emperour caſt upon them, by 
ſpreading over all Europe, that whilſt Chriſtendom was 
juſt going to be invaded by the Jnjidels, they ſtood 
and Jooked on as Spectators of the Danger, without 
offering the leaſt Aſſiſtance to thoſe who were prepa- 
ring to defend Her, Their other View was to keep 
the Italians and Germans in Expectation of a freſh War, 
for fear they ſhould become roo compliant to the Em- 
perour's Will. To compaſs their Ends, they gave 
one another Letters Patents, whereby they engaged 
jointly to ſet on Foot an Army of eighty Thouſand 
Men, to ſtop the Progreſs of the Turks, and to lead 
the ſame either into Germany or Italy, as there ſhould 
be Occaſion. But this pretended Agreement was ne- 
ver put into the Form of a Treaty. Du Tillet ſpeaks 
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of it in his Inventory of the Treaties between France 


and England, by the Name of Letters of Agreement : 
But there are no Footſteps of it in the Collection of the 
Publick Alis of England. Wherefore it is not pro- 
bable theſe two Monarchs deſired to execute their pre- 
tended Project, the ſole Aim whereof was to juſtify 
them to the World, and inſpire the Emperour and 
Pope with Terrour, Doubtleſs that was the Reaſon 
of their affecting to publiſh it. 

During the Interview, Henry complained very much 
of the Pope, and Francis even out-did him by enu- 
merating the Complaints he had received from the 
Gallican-Church on account of the. Court of Rome's 
Exactions. But this was only to amuſe Henry, ſince 
he was at that very time carrying on a ſecret Nego- 
tlation with the Pope, about the Duke of Orleans his 
ſecond Son's Marriage with Catharine de Medicis, It 
manifeſtly appears by that Prince's whole Behaviour, 

King ot 
England's 


Francis's 


De(igns. 
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1532. Exgland's Amity, to draw the Pope to his Side, in or. 
der to recover Genoa and Milan, which he had always 

He adviſes very much at Heart, Wherefore he expreſſed out. 
Henry i wardly a ſtrong Attachment to prin fs Intereſt, He 


marry Ann ope's Diſpenſa 


Bullen. even preſſed him not to ſtay for the 
tion, but to marry his Miſtreſs immediately, Who 
was preſent at the Interview, having lately been mad: 


Marchioneſs of Pembroke, Whilſt the two Kings wen no P. 
together, they feaſted one another ſeveral Times, them. 
particular account whereof is needleſs in this Place Head 
The Kings Henry went to ſee Francis at Boulogne, and Francis re. Tran 
iſe one turned his Viſit at Calais *, They parted the got fret 
3 of October to return, the one to Paris, the other to over- 
x aa} London, But by reaſon of the bad Wheather, Henry Fran 
Ann Bul- ſtayed ſome Days at Calais, where it is ſaid he private. ly, a 
len. ly married Ann Bullen 1. It is more probable how. in H. 
ever, as ſome aſſue us, thatthe Wedding was not till ty to 
the January following. tries. 
The Turks During this whole Year the Emperour was under ing | 
threaten great Perplexity. Soliman Emperour of the Turk, all t] 
Hungary. threatened to invade Hungary with a mighty Army, Aﬀa 
The Empe. as he did indeed. Germany was in Trouble becauſe have 
rour is at the Proteſiants who had been already menaced, were pole 
L taking effectual Meaſures for their Defenſe, and re Diet 
fuſed to acknowledge Ferdinand of Auſtria for King Mat 
: | | of ſon ! 
Cout 
pert: 
Francis went back from Boulogne with Henry, in this Ordet, exto 
that while Francis was on French Ground he gave Place, but when e 

he came to the Engliſh Pale Henry gave him the Precedence. be 
ing now come near Calais, the Duke of Richmond, Henry's nati- as V 
ral Son, a goodly young Gentleman, bravely attended, met then. pow 
The Lodging which Francis was brought to, was moſt richly fut an 
niſhed with Cloth of Gold and Tiſſue, imbroidered in ſome Place "IS 
with Pearl and precious Stones. Their ſeveral Services were anc 
brought in a Hundred and Seventy Diſhes all of maſſy Gold. The V 
Marchioneſs of Pembroke made them a curious and rich Mask, 1 rou 
which both Kings danced. The Dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk welt Gas 

mide Knights of St. Michael, Stow ſays, there were no leſs tha 
80co Perions in Calais on this Occaſion. but 
*: Rowland Lee, afterwards Biſhop of Lichfield and Coventr). dec 
celebrated the Marriage in the Preſence of Archbiſhop Cranmer, in | 


tne Duxe of Wer? oe, her Father, Mother and Brothers, Novembit 
ig. Herbert, p. 161, OEMS LOS OR 2 


VII. 
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was not ignorant of the Pope's Diſguſt on account of 
the Duke of Ferrara's Buſineſs, and that the Kings 
of France and England were uſing their utmoſt Endea- 
yours to draw him off from his Party, in order to di- 
ſturb Italy. Moreover the Halians were quiet only 
becauſe there was an Imperial Army yet in /aly, and 
no Preparations going forward in France to ſupport 
them, in Caſe they ſhould attempt to hold up their 
Head. Mean while, in the midſt of this ſeeming 
Tranquillity, they eagerly wiſhed for ſome Turn to 
free them from their Apprehenſions of the Emperour's 
over-grown Power. In fine, the Interview between 
Francis and Henry troubled the Emperour exceeding- 
ly, apprehenſive as he was, that if Soliman proſpered 
in Hungary, they would lay hold on that Opportuni- 
ty to invade the Dutchy of Milan and the Low-Coun- 
tries, It was neceſſary therefore to think of prevent- 
ing betimes the Dangers which might proceed from 
all theſe Quarters, and to begin with the moſt urgent 
Affair, the ſatisfying of the Proteſtants, that he might 
have their Aſſiſtance againſt the Tyrks. To that Pur- 75, nix 
poſe he came in the Beginning of the Year to the of Ratis- 
Diet of Ratisbon, where he found Means to adjuſt bon grant 
Matters with the Proteſtants, by agreeing that no Per- e 
ſon ſhould be diſturbed on the Score of Religion, till a the Pro- 
Council was called. He intended not punctually to teſtants. 
perform this Agreement, which mere Neceſſity had 

extorted from him. He received this Benefit by it Charles 
however, That all the Princes and States of Germany, attains an 
as well Proteſtant as Catholick, furniſhed him with a 41. 
powerful Aid, which enabled him to draw together 

an Army of eighty Thouſand Foot, and thirty 'Thou- 

ſand Horſe, 

Whilſt the Army was getting ready, the Empe- He /uſpeffs 
rour, willing to ſound the King of France's Intentions, *% King 
ſent and demanded his Aſſiſtance againſt the Turks ; 7 France. 
but he received an unſatisfactory Anſwer, which ad- 
ded to the Interview of the two Kings, confirmed him 
in his Suſpicion that they were contriving ſomething 

againſt 


for the | 
ſafety of Italy, to which each ſhould contribute in proportion 
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ungary, 
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His Cam- qerate Kings. The Truth is, the Turks not only ad 

f 4% 7% Vanced to 6 but even as far as Auſtria, 9 

Turks, purpoſe to give him Battle. But he wiſely avoide 

it, ſince had he loſt the Day, he would have had n 

Remedy left, and Auſtria with Part of Germany woll 

inevitably have fallen under the Dominion of th 

Turks, Whereas by ſtanding upon the Defenſive wit 

an Army of above a Hundred Thouſand Men, þ: 

prevented them from making any conſiderable Pro. 

greſs, and compelled them at length to march Home 

= paſſes As ſoon as he had certain Advice that Soliman was uy 

N on his way to Conſtantinople, he ſet out for Italy, fron 
whence he deſigned to return to Spazn. 

He conſers About the middle of November he came to Bologn, 


_ %% where the Pope waited to confer with him. As their 
"lol Deſigns were very oppoſite, there was not that Har. 
Guicciard. mony betwixt them, as at their Interview in the Year 
1529, The Emperour thought only how to make 
ſure of Haly, and prevent the King of France ever 
to ſet Foot there again. The Pope on the contrary 
wanted to keep him always under Apprehenſions from 
that Quarter, as well to render himſelf neceſſary, a 
to free himſelf from a State of Dependence. Thr 
Emperour required the Pope to call a Council in Ce. 


many, otherwiſe he ſaw not how it was poſſible to find 


He wn a lawful Pretenſe to ruin the Proteſtants, But after 
Cane. What had paſſed at Conſtance and Baſil, the very name 


of a Council was become ſo hateful to the Court © 
Rome, that Clement VII could not bring himſelf 50 
call one. He knew what had befallen John XXII. 
and Eugenius IV; and therefore he had no Mind to 
He propoſes have his Authority brought into Queſtion. The Em. 
a League ee demanded moreover the Pope's Conſent to? 

eague he intended to form between all the States of 
tay. to its Forces, in order to ſcreen the Country from al 
Invaſion. That is toſay, he wanted to have in Itai 


But Soliman haſtening his Campainilf 
hindered him from thinking of Mean lf 
prevent the Miſchief he feared from the two con. ö 
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an Army maintained at the Expenſe of others, and 


which ſhould be always ready to defend the Dutchy of 


| Milan, in Caſe the French King ſhould take it in his 


Head to invade it. The Pope approved of this Pro- 

ject well enough, not in order to keep /taly in the Poſ- 

ture it was in at preſent, ſince it was very much to his 

Prejudice, that the Emperour ſhould remain ſo pow- 

erful there, but that he might have a Pretenſe to get 

rid of the German and Spaniſh Troops, who were a 

Terrour to the lialians, He plainly foreſaw that a 

League made up of io many Parties, whoſe Intereſts 

were difterent, would not long ſubſiſt, and that after 

it was broken, himſelf ſhould become more neceſſary 

and conſiderable. He defired only that the Yenetians 
ſhould come into the League that they might bear 
their Part of the Charge. In ſhort, the Emperour de- 
manded alto of the Pope. that he ſhould give Catha- 
rine de Medicis to the Duke of Milan, his Aim being 
to engage him for his Niece's fake, in the Defenſe of 
tue Milane/e, for fear in the End the King of France 
ſhould find an Op; ortunity to win him over to his 
Intereſt, But Ciement alledged againſt this Propofal, 
his Engagement with the King of France, who had 
done him the Honour to demand Catharine for the 
Duke his ſecond Son. He repreſented to the Empe- 
rour, that he could not prefer the Duke of Milan to 
the Duke of Orleans, without making the King of 
France his irreconcileable Enemy, who would never 
forgive ſuch an Affront. So their whole Negotiation, 
ended only in the projected League, in which the Ve- 
zetians refuſed to be included. I hey contented them- 
ſelves with giving the Emperour their Word, that 
they would punctually perform their Engagement 
with reſpect to the Dutchy of Milan. In fine, the 
Emperour having ſent for Ambaſſadors from Milan, 
Ferrara, and Mantua, they laboured for ſome Time 
to ſettle the Terms of the League. But the Diſpute 
between the Pope and Duke of Ferrara, very much 
retarded Matters, becauſe the Duke would not come 
into the League before he was ſure of Peace ar Home. 
However 
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1532. However, with much ado, the Emperour prevaileg 
with the Pope to allow the Duke an eight Month, 
Reſpite. This Affair was the Reaſon that the Leagy 

could not be ſigned till February next Year. 

WW 2 1 Henry's Proceedings againſt the Clergy, and the 

b 17 . Diſpoſition he was in with regard to the Pope, were 

WL 7e&#ed as io great Incouragements to thoſe who longed to ſee 1 

WEE Keligion. Reformation in the Church. To avoid having a wrong 

Notion how the Eng/i/h ſtood affected in that Reſpe& 

it is neceſſary to know fully what the People's Senti. 

ments were with regard to Religion. It may be af. 
bal firmed as a Thing out of Diſpute, that as to what 

Is concerned the Reformation of the Pope's exorbitant 

: | Power, and the Clergy's Immunities, there was ſcarce 

bl [| an Engliſhman, if you except all or moſt of the Ec. 

1 cleſiaſticks, but what wiſhed it with all his Heart. It 

1 F was now three Hundred Years ſince the Parliament 

1 F firit began to ſet about it, but without being able to 

. go through with their Work becauſe it ſquared not 

with the Intereſt of the Kings. But as to a Reforma. 

(| tion of Doctrine, the Well-wiſhers to it were very far 

| from being the Majority. Theſe were not numerous 

1 enough to venture to propoſe it openly, eſpecially as 

1 the King gave them no Countenance. But when the 

4 Buſineſs was to ſpeak againſt the Pope's exceſſive Au- 

1 thority, or the Pride and Riches of the Clergy, they 
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1 boldly ſtruck in with the reſt of the People, without 
155 fear of being diſcovered, becauſe in that all the Peo- 
ti ple, or at leaſt almoſt all the Laity were of the ſame 
| = Mind. But in expreſſing their Zealagainſt the Clergy, 


their Aim was to ſet forward the Reformation of Doc- 


bf 

A trine, becauſe they were very ſenſible that the main Ob- 
I ſtacle would always proceed from the Governours of 
* the Church, Here therefore they believed they ought 
Fn to begin in order to arrive at a thorough Reformatt- 
nb on. So among thoſe that wiſhed to reduce the Papal 
1 Power, and the Clergy's Immunities, within due 
14 Bounds, there were doubtleſs many who had no far- 
1 ther Views, and imagined the Reformation would cen- 
3 ter there. Others on the contrary were in Hopes 
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chat after taking this firſt Step, it would be next to 1532. 
impoſſible to ſtop there, as was plain from what had 
happened in Germany, But they took Care to un- 
deceive the others for fear of cooling their Zeal, by 
Jetting them ſee too ſoon the Conſequences of the firit 
Step which ſhould be made in the Buſineſs of Refor- 
mation. | 

The Parliament meeting the 1 5th of January 1532, The Com- 
the Commons were almoſt unanimouſly inclined to re- 7 
dreſs the Grievances the Eugliſb had ſo long complain- -—_ = 
edof in vain, with reſpect to the Papal Power, and Power of 
the Ecclefiaſtical Privileges, There had never been ſo % Clergy- 
fair an Opportunity. When the Parliaments formerly — 
had a Mind to make any Attempt of that Nature, 
they found the Kings backward to join with them in 
the ſame Deſign, becauſe the State of their Affairs 
permitted them not to break entirely with Rome. Bur 
the Affair of the Divorce had put Things upon ano- 
ther Foot. The King was diſſatisfied with the Pope, 
and conſidered the Clergy, both Secular and Regular, 
as ſecret Enemies, by reaſon of their Attachment to 
the Court of Rome. So his Intereſt required that the 
Pope and Clergy ſhould be humbled, and Diviſion 
ſown berween them and the People, well knowing 
that the Former would not be able to hurt him, burin 
Proportion to their Credit with the Latter, As for 
what Foreigners might do, he thought he had no 
reaſon to fear ſo long as he ſhould be in ſtrift Alli- 
ance with France; eſpecially as the Emperour had 
then his Hands full, both by reaſon of his War with 
the Turks, and the Troubles of Germany, 

All this being dexterouſly ſuggeſted to the Houſe of Addreſs 
Commons, they preſented an Addreſs to the King, /!*/enced 
praying him to Conſent to a Reformation of ſundry King. 
Grievances, occaſioned by the Immunities of the The King's 
Clergy. The King anſwered, that before he gave his 4n/wer. 
Conſent to their Requeſt, which ſeemed to him a Mat- 
ter of great Moment, he wiſhed to hear what the 
Clergy had to ſay for themſelves. But under this 
ſhow of Equity, his View was to give the C/2rgy to 

underitand 
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underſtand how much they ſtood in need of his Pra. 
tection, ſince it was in his Power either to ſtop the 
Commons, or let them take their own Courſe, as he 
ſhould think fit. Some Time after the Parliament 
paſſed certain As, which did but lightly touch ſome 
of the Clergy's Privileges which the People had mof 
Reaſon to complain of. But at this Time the Refor 
mation was carried no farther. Nay, Care was take 
to make the Eccleſiaſticks amends, by paſling an 4? 
to releaſe them from the Payment of Annates*, which 
was become a heavy Burden. The Ad ran, tha 
the Kingdom was daily impoveriſhed by the gre 
Sums paid to the See of Rome for Firſt-Fruits, for Pall; 
for Bulls, &c. That ſince [the ſecond Year of] the 
Reign of Henry VII, one Hundred and ſixty Thou. 
ſand Pounds had been paid on that Score, and that 
the Detriment the Kingdom received from thence was 
like to be ſtill greater, by reaſon many of the Biſhop 
were very aged: That beſides, the Annates were firl 
introduced only as a Contribution towards the War 
againſt the Inſidels, to which uſe however they were 
never put. And therefore it was enacted, that all 
Payments of Annates ſhould ceaſe for the future: 
That as for the Bulls, five Pounds in the Hundred ac 
cording to the annual Value of the Biſhopricks, al 
Charges deducted, ſhould be paid in Conſideration 
thercof: That if on account of this Regulation, 
Bulls ſhould be denied by the Pope, the Biſhop ele 
ſhould be preſented by the King to the Archbiſhop 
the Province for his Con/ecration : That in caſe the 
Archbiſhop ſhould refuſe it for want of Palls, Bull, 
and the like, any two Biſhops appointed by the Kung 
ſhould do the Office, and the Biſhop fo conſecrated 
ſhould enjoy all the Rights of his See in full and am- 
ple Manner. Nevertheleſs the Parliament declare! 
that it ſhould be in the King's Power to null or con- 
firm the Ad within ſuch a Time; and if in the mean 
while he ſhould make an amicable Compoſition with 


the 


* Or the Fit. Fruits of the Biſhopticks, 
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s Pro, che Court of Rome, whatever he ſhould do in the 
p the Matter ſhould have the Force and Authority of a 
2s h Law. But if upon this Ad, the Pope ſhould pretend 
amen: to vex the Realm by Excommunications or Interditts, 
\ ſome ſuch Cenſures ſhould neither be regarded nor ee 
mot ed, and all Interditts notwithſtanding the Prieſts might 
Refor. lawfully, without any Scruples of Conſcience, cele- 
taken brate Divine Service as before “. 
in 4 Mean while, among the great Number of Repre- Beldneſs of 
which ſentatives in the Houſe of Commons, there were ſeveral Wend 
„ that who were entirely againſt a Rupture with the Pope. ; 
orea They plainly perceived however that it would infalli- 
Pall bly follow upon the King's Divorce. Wherefore 
of} the they did all they could to prevent it. One Tenſe a 4 
Thou. Member of Parliament was ſo hardy as to move that 2 
d the the Houſe ſhould go in a Body and addreſs the King to 3% 
. take his 7 again. Henry hearing of this, ſent for Tbe king 
iſhops [Thomas udley the Speaker of the Houſe, and in his ei- it 
e Perſon ſeverely reprimanded the Commons for ſuffer- 28 bs 
7 ing a Motion to be made about an Affair which fell UNE: 
y Were not under their Cognizance *. 
bat all Some Days after the King ſent again for the Speaker, xe wills 
uture: and told him, that having compared the Oath the Bi- them 1 
Mg ſhops ſwore to the Pope, with that they took to the conſider 
3 King, it ſeemed to him they were but half Subjects; and n 
5 therefore he deſired the C 9 
ration eſired the Commons to conſider the Mat- 
lation, ter 
P _ * This Bill began in the Houſe of Lords; from them it was ſent 
nou ” Ms Commons, and being agreed to by them, received the Royal 
iſe oy aa but had not the final Confirmation mentioned in the Ack, 
Bulls, th __— 9th of July 1533, and then by Letters Patents, in which 
e King 3 4 . _ rang it was confirmed. Par. Rolls. By 
s laid t ; 
car lows | Eng e Foundation of the Breach that afterwards fol- 
nd am- *: He told the Speaker moreover, It touched his Soul; He 
eclared Nr = Marriage were good, but the Learned had determined it 
or con- fern. ul and deteſtable, and therefore he was obliged in Con- 
* e to abſtain from her, which he aſſured him flowed from no 
mean 8 or fooliſh Appetice, He was then 41 Years old, and at 
n with * ge thoſe Heats abate. But except in 9pain or Portugal, it 
the on _ been heard of, that a Man married two Siſters: and he 
er heard that any Chriſtian before himſel had married his Bro- 
ther's Wife. Therctore he aſſured hin: his Cont 
bled which h 1 iN; Ms CONICIERCE WAS LTUY» 
Which he deſited him to report to the Hoſe. 
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1532+ ter and take care of the Intereſt of the Crown. But (he Po 
Plague which raged then at London, and conſtraing 1 hreat 
the Parliament to break up preſently after, hinders he 
the Commons from debating upon that Affair at thy atter 


Time 8 wo op 
| The Pope The Power given the King by the Parliament to, e Ha 
þ 8 boliſh the Annates, or make an amicable Compoſt Heginn 
A Al toliſoing on with the Pope, was a clear Evidence that the Aud 
an- had been procured by the Intrigues of the Cour, Poing 
1 Jus The Pope was extremely offended at it. But wha {Wilſiderat! 

rnet. : 2 | 
1he King's he complained of it to the King's Agents, they to ng Ex 
Azencs him, he might have ſaved himſelf that Vexation, ani WiWudice | 
Anſwer. that there was ſtill a Remedy, ſince the King had it e wo. 
in his Power to repea] the AA. By that they intim imes 

ted to the Pope, that he might depend upon it tie ad dr 

King would behave according as he ſhould have re. he Er 

{on to be ſatisfied with his Proceedings. | Able te 

Thomas Thomas More who was Lord Chancellor, and 1 Nas af 


wy More 14 Perſon of excellent Judgment, foreſaw now the ould 
4 2 405 King's Proceedings would in the End produce a total him ir 

1 " Rupture with the Court of Rome. He would have Fear k 
readily conſented that ſome Abuſes ſhould be reform e A. 


e ed, But he found as Matters were carrying on, that Wi Motiv 
1 Sen 10 | 


LE < --; the Reformation would go a much greater lengti > 
Si, Tho . Time 
mas Aud- than he defired. He put a great Difference between . 

WOT withdrawing entirely from the Pope's Obedience, and Pn 4 


| all his 
by che 


11 Act. Pub. 4 : . . - 
WE xiv. 3 abridging him of ſome of his Uſurpations. So being 


1 "unwilling to have any Hand in the Rupture, he de- 


. F F livered up the Greaz-Seal on the 16th of May. Some ns 1 
1 e. Days after the King made Sir Thomas Audley Lori , 
4 Keeper of the Great-Seal, till the 26th of September, ee © 
1 when he was made Lord-Chancellor. = 


The Empe- Whilſt Henry uſed ſundry means to let the Pope ſee 


Wh . to 
_ _ the risk he ran by his Obſtinacy, in refuſing what hs abt 
WIT gully required, the Emperour was endeavouring with no wich, 1 
. N 1 1 

_ leis Ardour to obtain a Sentence in Favour of Queen RCA, 
=_ : : . 

_ #72"; Catharine, die 6 
Vea: ae, The way theſe two Monarchs applie br ould 
„1 4 | Marc 
0 Wy " a great . Che 
i. | , 0 
A * Burnet and Lord Herbert place Henry's Interview with Fran Ve 
4 


after this Seſlion of Parliament. 
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But he Pope was not by humble Intreaties, but by 7532. 
ſtraing 1 hreats and Menaces, which had the greater Effect, 
N 


inder he was naturally fearful, and ſlow to reſolve in 
at tha atters that required a ſpeedy Reſolution. By theſe 
vo oppoſite Demands he ſaw himſelf indeed between 


ent to: ne Hammer and the Anvil, as he ſaid himſelf in the 
npoſi;. Peginning of the Affair. On the other Hand, he 
the Hound by Henry's late Proceedings that England was 


Poing to be loſt to him and his Succeſſors. This Con- 
Wideration was very capable of putting him upon ſeek- 
Ing Expedients to content that Monarch, without pre- 


Court 
t whe 
ey told 


on, and Hudice to the Honour of the Holy See. By that means 
r had i Me would have kept a Kingdom which had been at all 
intim. Times devoted to the Popes, and from whence they 
it the iad drawn large Revenues. But on the other Side, 
ve rex he Emperour had ſtill an Army in 1taly, and was 


Able to revenge his Refuſal. Clement of all Things Bis own 


as afraid of loſing Florence, which the Emperour Int 


and 1 | 
prevails, 


»w the could take from him with more eaſe than he had put 
4 total a in Poſſeſſion. It is no wonder therefore if this 


d haue Fear being the moſt imminent prevailed. It would 
efom be a very grand Miſtake to aſcribe to this Pope any 
1, that Motives of Juſtice, Equity, the Good and Benefit of 
length the Cburcb or Religion. Theſe Things for ſome 


etween 
e, and 


) being 


Time had ſerved only for Preambles to Bulls. His 
gown and his Family's Intereſt was the ſole Meaſure of 
Wall his Actions. So finding himſelf very much urged 


he de- by the Emperour to paſs Sentence upon Queen Catha- 

Some in's Appeal, he could forbear no longer taking at 
1 Lord leaſt ſome Steps to ſatisfy him. He declared there- 
tember, ore to the Engli/h Agents, that having long expected 


in vain that their Maſter would of his own accord re- 
urn to the right way, he could not help citing him 


| 
ope {ee 
to appear at Rome. Henry having notice of it, ſent Karne 


hat he 


ith no Way with all ſpeed Edward Karne Doctor of Law, (ene 10 
Queen With the new Character of Excuſator, to alledge the Rome as 
lied to Reaſons againſt a Citation which the King of England Excuſatat. 


Could not be liable to. Karne coming to Rome in 
March, the Pope ſcrupled to receive him as Excuſator, 


: Character whereof there was no Precedent to be 
Vor. VII. Ff found 


the 


| Francil 
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1532. found in the Chancery. However, he committed the 
Examination of this Title to a Congr:gation, which 
made no great haſte to give their Opinion, that the 

| Excuſator might not have Power before he was 
acknowledged, to oppoſe the Reſolutions already 
taken, 


A new At laſt in a Conſiſtory on the 8th of July, it was 

Delay z reſolved, that without inquiring into the King of Eng. 

The King. land's Reaſons for not appearing in Perſon, he ſhould 
be intreated to ſend to Rome a Proxy to defend his 
Cauſe. Mean while, as the Vacation which was to laſt 
till the 1ſt of Ofober, was then juſt begun, a Delay 
till that Time was tacitely given the King. In the 
Interim, the Pope ſent him a Brief to require him to 
ſend a Proxy to Rome. 

The Pope's At the ſame Time he cauſed the following Over- 

Offers. tures to be made him: That the Affair of the Di- 


vorce ſhould be examined in any indifterent Place, by 

a Legateand two Auditors of the Rota, which done, 

the Pope himſelf would paſs Sentence. Secondly, 

That all the Sovereign Princes of Chriſtendom ſhould 

agree to a Truce of three or four Years, within 

which Time the Pope promiſed to call a General Coun- 
The King's cil, The King replied, by Sir Thomas Elliot who was 
Anſuer. ſent on Purpoſe, That he could not agree to a Truce 
without the Concurrence of the King of France. Se- 
condly, That it was by no means a proper Juncture 
to call a Council. Laſtly, That as for the Buſinels 
of the Divorce, being King of England, he was to 
take Care of the Prerogatives of the Crown, and the 
Laws of the Realm, which allowed not that any Pro- 
ceſs ſhould be tried in a Foreign Court. That be— 
fides the Canons of the Church expreſsly decreed, that 
all Matrimonial Cauſes ſhould be judged in the Coun- 
tries where the Parties reſided. 

To theſe Reaſons he added a Proteſtation in form, 
declaring that he was not obliged to appear at Nome, 
either in Perſon or by Proxy, and tacked to his Pro- 
teſtation the Determinations of ſome Univerſities which 
he had conſulted upon that Matter. However, he 

propoſed 


The King 
proteſts a- 
gainſt the 
Citation. 
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\ropoſed three Things to the Pope. Firſt, he re- 1532. 
mired that the Cauſe ſhould be decided by the Arch- He makes 


VII. 
the 


hich n 

hop of Canterbury, and two other Biſhops, or ra- 5;* ©2* 

3 mm the whole Clergy of the Kin Fey But 1 three Of- 

Was y | 8 It fers, which 

ads Nouſt be obſerved, that the See of Canterbury was va- are reieck.- 
at fince Auguſt, by War bam's Death, and that if the ©: 


Pope had cloſed with this Propoſal, the King would 4. Pub. 


3 Wl. have failed to fill the See with a Prelate devoted 420, 


416g 


5 ) him. His ſecond O fer was, that the Cauſe ſhould f 
| hs judged by four Arbitrators, one of whom ſhould 
ont named by the King, another by the Queen, a third 
clay the King of France, and that the Archbiſhop of s 
3) MWentrbury ſhould be the fourth. In the third Place, | 
m to propoſed that the Cauſe being judged by the Arch- U 
jiſhop, or by Umpires, if the Queen ſhould think 1 
Jvrer- to appeal from the Sentence, the Appeal ſhould be 9 
Di. rought before three Judges, whereof he would name Ty 
, by oe, the Pope another, and the King of France a * 
done, (Fs The Pope replied to theſe Propofals, that he 1 
ad plainly ſaw the King would abate nothing of his pre- * 
ould Neaded Rights, and therefore it ought not to be oi 
vithin ought ſtr ange that he was reſolved to preſerve his 1 
Coun- . 1 


lt is however certain, that if the Pope durſt have 41 the 
ptisfied the King, he would have done it with all his Oele 
eart, by reaſon of the Apprehenſions he was under % Di. 


10 Was 
Truce 


*. f loling England entirely. It was not the Difficul- Sn 22 
ile . in the Affair of the Divorce that hindered him Emperour, 
A proceeding. Had they been much greater than 


id the ey were he would have readily overlooked them all. 
he Truth is, ſuppoſing the unlimited Power which 


2 he Pope aſſumed, it was as eaſy for Clement VII to | 
| that ul Henry's Marriage, as it was for Julius II to grant 1 


Coop Diſpenſation for the ſame. But it was incumbent 1% 

pon him to mind the Honour of his Sce, and the In- | 
form, eſt of the Emperour who threatened him, and had 
Kone, his Power to put his Threats in Execution. Had 
s Pro- 4 ra Emperour been concerned in the Affair, it 
"Lick 1 d have been the eaſieſt Thing in the World to 
ir, he 72 Expedient to content the King, without De- 
opoſed or, VII. 4 2 a triment 


452 
1521. 


Henry i⸗ 
erced to 
Rome. 
Kerbert, 
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triment to Papal Authority. It was only to affir he Cit: 
the King that the Cauſe ſhould be decided in his E. He Em 
vour, and he would have willingly agreed that tens juſ 
Pope ſhould be the ſole Judge. But the Pope coultMhe Cit? 
give him no ſuch Aſſurance by reaſon of the Emye. his Wo! 
rour's Oppoſition : Wherefore Henry could not think Hong as 
of putting the Matter into his Hands, and running the Wall the! 
Riſk of being caſt. Upon this Account it was that & Whil 
propoſed Expedients whereby he was ſure of gaining che Aff 
his Cauſe. But on the other Hand, the Pope cou Egland 
not accept of theſe ſame Expedients, without injuring Milling ' 
his Dignity. Thus the Affair was wholly and ſolely and ime 
retarded an the Emperour's Account. Had it n King ). 
been for him, the Pope would have contented de tended 
King, and the King would have ſubmitted to the Pope Pretenc 
and remained an obedient Son of the Holy Sze, as heilthe Scot: 
had formerly been. Hence therefore it may be Egli. 
ferred, that the King's Proceedings in the late ParliWprepar'c 
ment, and the Steps he made afterwards, flowed noWpurſue ! 
fo much from his real Opinion, that the Papa! A Matter 
thority was all Uſurpation, as from his ſeeing thergWMediat! 
was no other way to get out of the Plunge he was into New: 
but by denying that it was in the Power of the PopgWvith Fr. 
to do what Julius Il had done. It is however ver vas juſt 
likely chat he was afterwards fully convinced of H length a 
Truth of what he aſſerted at firſt only out of put England 
Neceſſity. On the other Hand, if the Pope pally It was 
Sentence againſt Henry, as we ſhall ſee preſently, W4gainit « 
was not from his Belief that his Marriage with Cal enſe ag: 
rine was lawful, but ſolely to ſave the Honour ¶ die chat 
the Holy See, and out of fear of, or ComplailanqWWueen ( 
for the Emperour. And here who can forbear land tha 
miring the ſecret Ways of Providence, which fe ue upc 
dered a Reconciliation between the Pope and xi wha 


impracticable, in order to produce from thence an Mon hir 
vent which was to be attended with ſo momento” that 
Conſequences for England ? League 
In ſhort, the Vacation being over, Henry was die lor the I 
on the 4th of Ofober to appearat Rome, either in Fc bre he | 
ſon 0: by Prox), and Karne ſolemnly proteſted 1805 lie craft 
5 
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I. VII 

aſſun Ine Citation. What has been ſaid happened before 1537, 
his Fx ne Emperour's Arrival at Bologna. Clement VII, who 

hat theMWvas juſt upon the Point of going immediately after 

e could he Citation to confer with that Prince, gave Karne 


Empe. Wis Word, that all Proceedings ſhould be ſuſpended ſo 

t think {Wong as the Emperour ſhould be in Hay. This was 

ling the Hall the Favour Karne could obtain. 

that hei Whilſt Henry ſeemed to be wholly taken up with Affairs bes 
gaining che Affair of his Divorce, a Quarrel arofe between glg 
e cou Eiland and Scotland. Buchanan pretends that Henry | 110 = 


willing to take Advantage of his Alliance with France, land, 


nJurin 

1 fol and imagining that Francis I. would let him opprets Buchan. 
J it na king James, made Inroads into Scotland as if he in- Herbert, 
ted te tended to renew the War. He adds, that the only 

e Pope Pretence whereon he grounded the Rupture, was that 

„ as the Scots had ſpoken ſome injurious Words againſt the 

be Eg. Be this as it will, the King of Scotland being 
 ParlzWprepar'd for his Defenſe, Henry thought not fit to 

wed nofWpurſue his Deſign. He choſe rather to agree that the 

pal A Matter ſhould be made up by the King of France's 

1g then Mediation, who ſent for that Purpoſe an Ambaſſador 

> was into Newcaſtle, The King of Scotland was ſo offended 


with Francis for ſo cooly eſpouling his Cauſe, that he 


he Pop | 
was juſt going to ſide with the Emperour. But at 


ver Ver 


d of U ength all was happily adjuſted, and the two Kings of 

of pu Exland and Scotland became Friends as before, 

de paſlelſ It was not for Henry's Intereſt to undertake a War 1533. 
ently, {W:gainſt Scotland, when he was to prepare for his De- Le 

h CathaWfenſe againſt the Emperour. It was extremely proba- "OY 
\nour ble that the Pope would not have engaged to judge f-r the se- 
plaiſane Queen Catharine's Appeal without being ſure before- city of 
bear hand that the Emperour, the Queen's Nephew would Iraly. 
ich rei uke upon him to execute the Sentence. This indeed Gece 


nd Kin 
ice an E 
ment 


Fas what he intended; but the Troubles which came 
upon him unexpectedly, hindered him from engaging 
n that Enterpriſe. He reckoned that the Halian 
League before-mentioned, would be a ſure Defenſe 
or the Dutchy of Milay. But it was not long be- 
ore he perceived that himſclf was over-reached by 
lie crafty Pope. This League was at length ſigned 

Tt 2 4 


was cite 
r in Pe 


d again 
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1533- at Bologna the 24th of February 1533, according tg 
his With. Every Sovereign that had Dominion n 
Italy, the Yenetians excepted, engaged to find a cer. 
tain Sum monthly, for the Maintenance of an Army 


which Antonio de Leva was to command as General if 


Different the League. The Emperour's Intent was, that the 
View: ff Army ſhould be made up of his own Troops, ard 
the Empe- . 3 
your and Conſtantly kept in Pay. But the Confederates had 
tbe Allies, quite another View. They conſented to the League 

purely that the Emperour having nothing to fear cn 


The Allies account of ahh, might withdraw his Troops. Bu 


1 they never meant that the Army maintained at their 
— „ Expence, ſhould ſerve to keep them in SubjeCtion, 


Time of Which would neceſſarily be the Caſe, it the Army cos. 

Peace, tinned always on Foot, under the Command of a Ge. 

| neral of the Emperour's. They repreſented to hin 

therefore, that the League being only Defenſive, it 

was by no Means proper to keep up an Army with 

Ths Fmpe- out Neceſſity, to ruin them in Expences 3 but the 

22 _ Moment the French ſhould begin to ſtir, they would 

is . . 

Troops ont not fail to perform their Agreements, What Argu- 

of lialy. ments ſoever the Emperour might alledge, it was not 

ene for him to bring them to what he delired, 

e was fain therefore to reſt ſatisfied with their Pro- 

miles, becauſe he was not in Condition to keep an 

Army in /taly at his own Charge. Then he diſband- 

ed Part of his Troops, and ſent the reſt to Nats 

He returns and Spain, He departed from Byiogna about the End 

40 Spain. of February, and came to Genta, where he ſtaid ſome 

Time; after which, on the Sth of A; ril he embark 

ed for Spain, very much diſpleaſed with the Pope, 

who through all his Ditguiſes could not help thow- 

The Mar- ing that he began to incline towards France. The 

2 of che Truth is, he had already agreed with the Cardinals 
be of ; 

of Tournon and Grammout upon an Interview wit 


Orleans 1 
with Ca- Francis, and the Marriage of Catharine de Medicis will 


tharine of the Duke of Orleans, 


pens pine The Poſture of the Affairs of Italy was not the 


Afair: of only Thing that took up the Emperour. It has been 


Germany, obſerved alrcady, that he had promiſed the Proteſtants 
Sleidan. 90 
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to get a free Council called in Germany, But although 
the Word Free was alike made uſe of by thoſe who 
demanded a Council, and by him that promiſed it, 
they were far enough from meanirg the ſame Thing. 
The Proteſtants meant by that Word, that a Council 
ſhould be held in Germany, where they might not only 
have free Acceſs and full Liberty to ſer forth their 
Reaſons, but alſo that the Points in diſpute ſhould be 
decided ſolely by the Word of God. The Emperour 
intended on the contrary, to retain only an outward 
Show of the Word, and by rendering his Party 
ſtrongeſt in the Council, to cauſe Matters to be de- 
cided ſo, as that the Pr-teſtants ſhould be forced, 
either to make void all their Innovations, or reject 
the Council's Deciſions, In the latter Caſe, which was 
the moſt likely, the Emperour plainly perceived, 
they would give him a Handle to fall upon them, 
wich was the Thing he intended. Bur in the execu- 
ting bis Deſign a 4 Obſtacle would occur. And 
that was, a Council, let it be what it would, was a ter- 
rible Bug- bear to the Pope. 
well the Emperour demanded a Counci not with an 

Deſign to make Alterations in Religion, yet he was 
afraid of being ſacrificed to the Proteſtants, it that 
Monarch's Intereſts required it. Beſides, the ſtrict 
Alliance between Francis and Henry made him uneaſy. 
In ſhort, he could not think of calling a Council, 
without being ſure of managing it as he pleaſed. And 
that was however what he could ſcarce expect as Mat- 
ters then ſtood in Chriſtendom. Since his coming to 
the Papal Throne, he had pleaſed neither the Empe- 
rour, nor the King of France, nor the King of Eng- 
land, nor the Potentates of Italy, and yet of the Sub- 
jects of all theſe Sovereigns was the Council chie fly to 
conſiſt. He knew himſelf to be a Baſtard, and that 
alone to be ſufficient to depoſe him, in caſe his Ene- 
mies were uppermoſt in the Council. What had paſ- 
ſed at Conſtance and Baſil gave him uſt reaſon to dread, 
that a Council, held in a free City of Germany, might. 
torm the ſame Deſigns. 


Ff 4 


Upon all theſe Conſiderati- 


Though he knew very The Pope 


1s again [t 
a Council. 
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2533. ons, when the Emperour defired him at the Confe. 
rence of Bologna to call a Council, he forbore to give a 
poſitive Anſwer. He contented himſelf with com. 
mitting the Examination of his Requeit to certain 
Cardinals, under Colour of knowing the Reaſons Pry 
and Con. The Popes have a Character, to ſuſtain 
Reaſens of which, often throws them into great Perplexity, In 
A publick, they muſt make ſhow of a great Zeal for 


Cardinals God's Glory, for Religion, and for the Good of the 


But this Memorial was by no means acceptable to the 


againſt the Church; and withal a great Diſintereſtedneſs for every 


ſer down in the firſt ought not to hinder the Calling of 
a Council, Moreover, he particularly chalked out the 
Methods which ſhould be uſed to baniſh all Partiality. 


Em- 


Council. Thing which concerns them perſonally. But, for 
fear what they thus profeſs outwardly ſhould be ta- 
ken literally, they muſt in private undeceive thoſe 
who treat with them, and let them ſee that their own 
Intereſt is the main Point of the Negotiation. 80 Bologna 
what they ſay publickly is always juſt and right, and 4th of 
ſeems to tend only to the greater Glory of God. But laxed ii 
in the End it appears too often that Religion ſerves only commun 
for a Cloak to their temporal Concerns. Upon the it was 
Occaſion I am ſpeaking of, a General Council ſeemed him ſec 
abſolutely neceſſary to put an end to the Troubles ment p 
cauſed by the Religious Differences in ſeveral Places, to Ron 
and particularly in Germany. The Pope not only to con? 
complied with the Emperour, but even made as if he withou 
wiſhed it heartily. And yet, as a Council was contrary queſtio 
to his Intereſts, Reaſons, drawn from the Good and whethe 
Benefit of the Church mult be found out, to reject or in Eng, 
put off the Calling of it. This is what the Commit- to Ron 
ſioners did, who were appointed to examine the Em- ¶ duced | 
perour's Requeſt. They drew up a Memorial, ſetting heard t 
forth the Neceſſity of a Council, but ſhowing withal the Po 
the Inconveniences of admitting the Proteſtants to dil- Wl time tc 
| pute upon Matters already ſettled, and the Uſeleſſneſs IM therefc 
Francis of the ſame if they were not admitted. This Memo- WW judged 
| anſwers» rial being communicated to Francis, he replied to it any far 
; = Rea by another, demonſtrating, that the Inconveniences ¶ againſt 


ing vac 
that $, 
Prima} 


his Eye 
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nfe- Emperour, becauſe a Free Council was not the Thing 1534. 
ve a he wanted, but ſuch an one as would afford a Handle 
om- and Pretence to fall upon the Proteſtants of Germany; 
tain MW after which he did not deſpair of bringing the Catho- 
Pro licks alſo under his Yoke. Francis anſwered the Em- 
tain MW perour's Reaſons againſt his Memorial, but it was to 
In no manner of Purpoſe. It was next to impoſſible that The Coun- 
for two Princes, whoſe Intereſts were ſo oppoſite, and ci is put 
the who were ſo jealous of each other, ſhould ever agree off- 
ery together in any one Point. Thus the Pope had his 
for Wiſh, ſince the Calling of the Council was put off to 
ta- a more convenient Seaton. I muſt now ſpeak of what 
noſe paſſed in England in the Year 1533. 
own Whilſt the Pope and Emperour were conferring at Seſivn of 
80 Bologna, Henry called the Parliament together on the . oo 
and 4th of February, As hitherto the Pope had not re- England. 
But laxed in the leaſt, except that he had put off the Ex- Herbert. 
Only communication, wherewith he had threatned the King, 
the it was deemed proper to go one Step farther, to let 
med him ſee that he was not at all feared. So the Parlia- Stature 4. 
bles ment paſſed an Act, expreſsly forbidding all Appeals & 4 
ces, to Rome, on Pain of incurring a Premunire. This was 59 
only to convince the Pope, that they could do very well 
f he without him, ſince at the very time that the Point in 
rary queſtion between him and the King was, to know 
and whether the Affair of the Divorce ſhould be judged 
ct or in England, People were forbid to carry their Cauſes 
miſ- to Rome. But there was a farther Reaſon which in- 
Em- duced the King to get this 47 paſſed, namely, having 
ting heard that Francis was going to make an Alliance with 
ithal the Pope, he imagined that this Friend of his for the 
» dil- WM me to come would act but faintly in his Favour; and 
Ineſs therefore he had already determined to have the Cauſe 
mo- Judged in the Kingdom, without troubling himſelf 
to it aty farther about what the Pope ſhould be able to do 
:nces WW ganſt him, The Archbiſhoprick of Canterbury be- 
1g of ng vacant by Warbam's Death, it was neceſſary to fill cranmer 
r the that See, to the End Sentence might be given by the made | 
lity. Prinate of England. To that purpoſe Henry had caſt ry _ 
20 lis Eyes on Dr. Thomas Cranmer, who was then in Ger- 25 
M- 


many. bury. 
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1533. many, But contrary to his Ex ectation, he found the 
Doctor more backward to accept of, than others would 
have been forward to ſue for that high Dignity, It 
was ſix Months firſt before he could be prevailed 
with to take upon him that Burden, In fine 
his Reluciance being conquered by the King' 


Patience, he began his Journey to London, but ver vore 

ſlowly, in hopes the King might alter his Mind, ſed] 
However, as a longer Delay was directly contrary to he p 

the King's Meaſures, Cranmer could ſtand out no by c 

lorger againſt his Will and Pleaſure. The King him- prof 

ſelf undertook to demand his Bulls, which, though teſta 

Eleven in all, were rated but at Nine Hundred Du- no n 

cats“. The Pope forbore of his Accord to require he 1 

the Annales, foreſeeing plainly they would be refuſed to B 

him. To enable Cranmer to be at this Charge, the Poſſ 

King made him a Preſent of the Revenues of the This 
Archbiſhoprick from the gth of September laſt Year, in th 

Theſe Obſtacles being removed, there aroſe another 1. 

He refuſes much more conſiderable. Ard that was, Cranmer vocal 
— * the refuſed to take the uſual Oath to the Pope, believing Opin 
= hw. he could not do it with a ſafe Conſcience. In his firlt fuli 
Journey to Germany he read Lyuthe-r's Books, which Cath, 

had entirely convinced him of the Truth of many ot riage 

the Proteſtant-Tenets, and particularly of the little prov 
Foundation in Scripture for the ſpiritual Power aſſumed with 

by the Pope over che whole Church. Conſequently, 7 tl 

| he pe 

Conf 

* Theſe being the laſt Bulls in this Reign, it will not be amis to far as 

cation 


give an Account of them (from Kurner) a+ they are ſet down n 
the Beginning of Cranmer's Regiſter By the iſt he is upon the May 
King's Nomination promoted to the Archbiſhoprick of Canter 41); W 
this is directed to the King By a 2d directe to himſelf he is made po 
Archbiſhop. By a zd he is abſolved from all Cenſures. A 4tn !0 ont 
the Suffragans. A 5th to the Dean and Chapter A 6th to the truſty 
Clergy of Canterbury. A 7th to all the Lairy in his See, An 8th!0 which 
all that held Lands of it, requiring them to receive him as Arct- Wher 
biſhop. All theſe are dated Feb 21. 1533. By a yth of Feb. 22, be 
was to be conſecrated upon taking the Oath in the Pontifical. By 1 
10th dated the 2d of March, the Yall was ſenthim. And by 2 11 had C 
of the ſame Date the Archbiſhop of York and the Biſhop of Lende Duke 
were required to put it on him. Theſe were the ſeveral Artifces the P 
to make Compoſitions high, and to enrich the Apoſtolical Chamb. 
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he could not bring himſelf to ſwear an Obedience, 
which in his Opinion was not due to him. Mean 
while, Henry conſidering Cranmer as a Perſon who by 
his Principles and Reſolution would be very ſervicea- 
ble to him in putting an End to the Affair of the Di- 
vorce, of which he was deſirous to ſce the Iſſue, preſ- 
ſed him ſo earneſtly to ſwear the cuſtomary Oath, that 
he prevailed with him at length to do what he deſired, 
by the Help of an Expedient which he had got to be 
propoſed to him. Which was to make a formal Pro- xe yields WM 
teſtation againſt the Oath he was to take. This is by 47 laſt, bus Wi 
no means one of his brighteſt Actions. But however, 74k « 
he was conſecrated on the 13th of March, according 2 18 
to Burnet, Nevertheleſs, the King put him not in Act. pub 
Poſſeſſion of the Temporalities till the 29th of April. XIV. 447. 
This affords room to ſuſpect that there is a Miſtake Pune. 
in the Date of his Conſecration. 3 
This Affair being over, the King required the Con- The con- 
vocation of the Province of Canterbury to give their 29catiovof 
Opinion upon theſe two Points. Firſt, whether Pope — 
Julius's Diſpenſation for the King's Marriage with Vork de- 
Catharine was ſufficient and able to render ſuch a Mar- cid: tb 
rage valid. Secondly, whether it was ſufficiently 2% 
proved that Arthur had conſummated his Marriage 5 | 
with Catharine, Whereupon, the Convocation declared for the 
on the ;th of April, that the Pope had not Power to King. 
diſpenſe contrary to the Law of God, and that the #7*- 
Conſummation of Arthur's Marriage was proved as 
far as a Thing of that Nature could be. The Convo- 
cation of York made the like Deciſion the 13th of 
May following. | 
Whilſt the Clergy were buſy in debating theſe Francis 
Points, Henry writ to Francis, deſiring him to ſend a fendt de 
truſty Perſon, to whom he might diſcover ſome Things rene 
which he did not care ſhould be made publick. gellay. 
Whereupon Francis ſent William de Bellay Lord of Mezerai. 
Langeais, ordering him to acquaint the King that he | 
had concluded a Match between his ſecond Son the 
Duke of Orleans, and Catharine de Medicis, and that 
the Pope and himſelf were to meet at Marſeilles, to 
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celebrate the Nuptials: That at ſuch a Juncture he 
believed his Preſence would be very neceſſary to nego- 
tiate his own Affairs himſelf with the Pope; but in 
caſe he did not think fit to be at the Interview, he 
would do well to ſend ſome body thither in his Room, 
Langeais being come to London, the King told him 
that Clement VII having obſtinately refuſed to appoint 
him Judges in England, he had determined at length 
to proceed; and to that end had already eſpouſed 
Ann Bullen, reſolving to have his Marriage nulled by 
the Archbiſhop of Canterbury. That however, he 
would keep his ſecond Marriage private till May, to 
ſee what the King of France could do with the Biſhop 
of Rome (for ſo he called the Pope.) But if he could 
obtain nothing, his Deſign was to withdraw him- 
ſelf wholly from the Papal Authority. He ima- 
gined then that the Pope and Francis would meet in 
May; but it was OZober firſt, He told Langeais 
further, that he had compoſed a Treatiſe upon the 
Incroachments of the Biſhops of Rome, and the Pre- 
rogatives of Sovereign Princes; but that he would not 
ubliſh it, till he ſaw no Proſpect of Reconciliation. 

Shortly after, the King's Marriage with Ann Bullen 
was made publick, which certainly was very wrong. 
For ſeeing the King was reſolved to have his firſt Mar- 
riage nulled by the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, he 
ſhould have ſtaid till the Sentence was pronounced. 
All that can be ſaid in excuſe of this irregular Step, 
is, that the new Queen was four Months gone with 
Child, and her Breeding could hardly be concealed 
any longer. But this die not hinder but that the 
King might have cauſed his firſt Marriage to be nul- 
led a little ſooner, or the ſecond to be made publick a 
little later, ſince there was but about a Month's Space 
between the publiſhing of the one, and the Sentence 
againſt the other. Be this as it will, Henry having no 
farther Expectations from the Pope, and not ſtanding 
much in fear of him, thought he had no occaſion to 
uſe any Ceremony with him or the Publick, being al- 
molt ſure of Succeſs in all his Undertakings, conſide- 


| ring 
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ring how the People ſtood affected. In ſhort, being _ 1533. Us 
fully determined to end the Matter, he ordered it ſo —— 
that the Archbiſhop of Canterbury demanded his 00 


Queen. and! 
Leave to ſummon 1 Cathbarine. Before he « 1 


n . : pon her | 
brought Things to this Extremity, he tried more than 7% «p- ; 


once to perſuade the Queen to conſent to the Divorce. pearing 
But all his Endeavours proving ineffectual, he granted — 
the Archbiſhop the Leave he deſired. The Queen 


then was cited to appear at Dunſtable, in the Neigh- 
bourhood of the Place where ſhe reſided, on the 20th 

of May“. But as ſhe refuſed to appear, the Arch- 

biſhop gave Sentence on the 23d of the ſame Month, 
declaring the King's Marriage with Catharine null, as 

being contrary to the Law of God. On the 28th [ at and com 
Lambeth ] by another Sentence, he confirmed the firms the 
King's Marriage with Aun Bullen, and on the 1ſt of 5% _ 
Tune the new Queen was crowned. |; 


riage. #9 
Thus ended this famous Proceſs, the Iſſue whereof Ad. Pub. 
afforded no leſs Matter for divers Reflections than the XIV. 462. 


Beginning, every one reaſoning as he was ſwayed by Ln 
Prejudice or Intereſt. Thoſe who were againſt the xing 


King took notice of the Error he had committed in Conducts 
eſpouſing a ſecond Wife, before his firſt Marriage 
was legally diſſolved. They ſaid moreover, that of 
all the Prelates in England, Craumer was the laſt that 


ſhould 


The Archbiſhop went to Dunſtable ( about 6 Miles from Ampe- 
hill where the Queen was) accompanied with Gardiner Biſhop of 
Wincheſter, and the Biſhops of Bath and Lincoln, and fate in Court 
on the 1oth of May, the King appearing by Proxy, but the 
Queen not at all. Upon which ſhe was declared contumax, and a 
ſecond and third Citation was iſſued out. Then the Evidences that 
had been brought before the Legates of the Conſum mation of the 
Marriage with Prince Arthur were read. After that, the Determinati- 
ons of rhe Unzverſities. Divine and Canoniſts, with the Judgments of 
the Con vocations of both Provinces were produced, and the whole 
Merit of the Cauſe was opened And then on the 23d, with the Ad- 
vice of all that were preſent, it was declared that the Marriage had 
been only de facto, and not de jure, and conſequently null from the 
Beginning. One thing is to be obſerved, thar the Archbiſhop is 
called in the Sentence, The Legate of the Apoſtolical Sce. Whether 
this went of Courſe as one of his Titles, or was put into make the 
bentence firmer, ths Reader may judge. Barnet. 
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ſhould have been pitched upon for Judge, ſince he 
had ſo openly declared againſt the firſt Marriage, 
That his Partiality was plain, not only from his 
haſte to give Sentence, but alſo from his confirming 
the King's ſecond Marriage, which had been conſum- 
mated whilſt the firſt was 1n being. 

Thoſe who were for the King affirmed, that the 
Sentence was but a mere Formality, which rendred 
not the Marriage void, but only declared it ſo. Thar 
it ſufficed that the Sentence was conformable to the 
Determinations of the Engliſh Clergy, and all the 
Univerſities in Europe, and to the Sentiments of the 
Pope himſelf, who would have nulled the Marriage, 
had he not been biaſſed by worldly Conſiderations, 
They juſtified Cranmer, by alledging, that having 
changed his Character ſince his declaring for the Di- 
vorce, that Declaration ought not to hinder him from 
being Judge, no more than a Lawyer when he comes 
to fir on the Bench is debarred the trying of Cauſes in 
which he formerly gave Counſel. That in the main, 
though there ſhould be ſome Default in the Form, it 
could not be denied that the Sentence was juſt in it- 
ſelf, which was ſufficient to quiet the King's Conſci- 
ence, who alone was concerned in the Affair. As 
for the new Queen, no fault could be found with 
her Behaviour, ſince ſhe proved not with Child till 
after her Marriage, whether the King eſpouſed her in 
November laſt Year, or in the January following. As 
for Queen Catharine, no body could think it ſtrange 
that ſhe ſhould ſtand by the Validity of her ſecond 
Marriage. But People juſtly wondered that ſhe ſhould 
ſo ſtifly deny the Conſummarion of the Firſt, which 
was proved by all the Evidence the Thing was capa- 
ble of. But as the Generality of the People were 
then biaſſed on one Side or other, we are not to judge 
of this Affair by what was publiſhed in thoſe Days, 
but by Reaſon and Equity. Let us therefore briefly 
conſider this Matter in that reſpect, independently of 
the Prejudices which the Conſequences thereof has 


bred, It will not perhaps be unacceptable to the pak 
cry 
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der to ſee here a ſhort Recapitulation of the Condut 153» 
of the chief Mors in this Scene. This is what I ſhall 
-onfine my ſelf ro without examining the Proceſs to 
the bottom, which is not ſo much the Buſineſs of an 
Hiſtorian as of a Divine or Civilian. | 
It is almoſt impoſſible to know poſitively, whe- Remarks 
ther Henry, when he took in Hand the Affair of the %% *he 
Divorce, was fully convinced that his Marriage was —_ — 
contrary to the Law of God, or at leaſt, whether verce and 
he was really troubled in Conſcience upon that Score, % “on- 
All that can be ſaid in his Favour is, that himſelf af- 2 
firmed as much, and that none but the Searcher of all 8 
Hearts can know whether he thought as he ſpoke. Upon the 
t cannot be denied that the ſole Conſideration of ſuch Xi 
à Marriage is of itſelf capable of breeding ſuch Scru- 
ples, eſpecially as rhe King's could be confirmed by 
the Archbiſhop of Canterbury's, and the Biſhop of 
Lincoln's his Confeſſor. But on the other Hand, it 
may be conjectured from ſeveral Circumſtances, that 
it was only a Pretenſe to get rid of Catharine, and to 
marry Ann Bullen, In the firſt Place, he had lived 
eghteen Years with the Queen, without ſhowing any 
Scruple of Conſcience, In the ſecond Place, if he 
was not in Love with Ann Bullen, when his Scruples 
came firſt into his Head, it cannot be denied but he 
was very much ſo, when he preſſed the Affair of the 
Divorce with the greateſt Earneſtneſs. So it may be 
conjectured that his Love might turn into Belief, 
vhat at firſt was only a Doubt. In the third Place, 
it i very probable that Cardinal Wolſey was the Per- 
lon who inſpired by himſelf or another, the King with 
theſe W len to be revenged of the Emperour and 
the Queen. This bold and daring Miniſter imagined 
either that the Affair would go on ſmoorhly, conſi- 
dering his great Credit at the Court of Rome, or that 
n Caſe any Obſtacles ſhould occur, it would be as 
ealy on this as on ſeveral other Occaſions, to cauſe 
the King to alter his Mind. But Henry's Love hap- 
nee upon it, Wolſey found he had taken wrong 
ealures, Beſides, the Determinations of the Un- 
ver ſities 
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1533- verſities did not a little contribute without doubt ; nation 
confirm the King in his Opinion. But however with. declare 
out inquiring any farther whether Henry was ſatisfed WM Pope's 
of the Juſtice of his Cauſe, let us conſider in a fey I omit 
Words, how he behaved in ſo nice an Affair. He of his 
ſuppoſed that Julius II could not grant a Diſpenſai. MW the beſt 
on for his Marriage, and conſequently that the Mar. MW tainty « 
riage was void of itſelf. And yet he thought he hay Ml tence, | 
need of Clement the Seventh's Bull to declare it che Div 
Herein was a Contradiction which could not but per: to be ju 
plex him very much. If Julius's Diſpenſation was nul Let 
by the Law of God, it was needleſs to revoke it, and in one f 
if it was neceſſary to revoke it, conſequently it vu] d VI 
Good till it was revoked. Thus Henry was bound till Religio! 
it ſhould pleale the Pope to decide the Point. Where. ſpect to 
fore when Craumer had given him another Notion of attendec 
the Matter, by intimating to him that independently amined, 
of the Power aſſumed by the Pope, the chief Thing rage W 
was to aſſure one's ſelf of the Right by the Opinions whether 
of the Learned, he cried out in a tranſport of Joy, H he ha 
that he had got al laſt the right Sow by the Ear, that is, Might 
he found in Craumer's Advice a Solution of the Dif. granted 
ficulties which he could not get clear of, by follow. den. I 
ing the doubtful Principle of the Pope's Power, be. the Ma 
cauſe its Extent was not ſettled. He reſolved there- that not 
fore to procure the Opinions of the Univer/ities. But WI Dilpet 
at length, weighing the Conſequences of a Rupture I emo 
with Nome, he turned back to the old Road, and ap- Evaſi 
plied again to the Pope. By which he wronged hi Tope. 
Cauſe very much; for in taking the Pope for Judge, conſider; 
it was no Jonger in his Power to limit the Authority lim fron 
he was willing to acknowledge. But it was excul:- & or | 
ble, ſince it was hardly poſſible for him to throw of er in 
at once the Prejudice he was under with reſpect to Velo, an 
the Papa! Power, whereof he had not at firſt fo clear “ h 
an Idea as he had afterwards, After that, finding the lat he d 
Pope was entirely ſwayed by worldly Conſiderations, rour's 
which hindered him from giving him the Satisfaction s he was 
he required, he returned to the Method he had left. uch lo! 


So going upon his own Conviction, and the Determi- On a] 
nation OL, 
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1533- if he could help it, becauſe whilſt the two Parties te. M. 
" mained doubtful of the Iſſue, he became neceſſary tg o inf 
1 both. Can it be ſaid therefore, that there was any wh | 
1 ſign of Juſtice or Religion in his Proceedings ? Cer. ed be 
q tainly if Henry was to blame, as it is pretended, t E 
3 feign Scruples of Conſcience on purpoſe to gratify hi with 
A Paſſion, Clement was no leſs in the wrong to take ng "FP 
ul Step either to reclaim him before the Affair was be. nough 
1 gun, or to content him in caſe his Scruples were well. x Que 
4 grounded. Suppoſing Henry ſhouJd have acted from ov f 
4 a principle of Paſſion, which is however very uncer. n 
4 tain, he would have been much more excuſable than bore 
4 the Pope, who in the Poſt he filled, ought to har Janna 
1 gone upon very different Principles. 1 
z Remarks As for the Emperour, no Body can doubt but that * 
eme he acted in this Matter from Motives of Honour, In fs | 
4 dee tereſt, and Policy, without Juſtice or Religion having ke 
4 any ſhare in his Proceedings. He looked upon the Wl Anif. 
L. Queen of England his Aunt's Divorce as an Afro I A on! 
which added to the Intereſt he had to create Hei Religic 
Troubles, who was in ſtrict Alliance with Franc, It ca 
was but too capable of inducing him to obſtruct the Emdlan 
Divorce to the utmolt of his Power. dom, 

yon As for Queen Catharine, it is very probable that ſe 
Queen Ca acted with Sincerity. As ſhe was ſatisfied that the Pope's Bl _ 5 
tharine. Authority was unlimited, ſhe looked upon herſelf u ner fene 
the King's lawful Wife, and in that Belief ſhe did not BY and in hi 
think herſelf obliged to reſign her Right to another, 3 
on pretence of the King her Huſband's Scruples, = 8 
which ſhe deemed ill- grounded. Beſides, ſhe could though ( 
not own her Marriage null, without greatly injuring _ ry t 
her Daughter the Princeſs Mary. Although ſhe ha E 
been convinced that her Marriage was unlawful in i ker and 2 
ſelf, ſhe believed the Pope had Power to make l Uſſolute | 
good, being ready however to ſubmit to the ſame en 
Authority as ſoon as it ſhould be declared. Never ce kd > 
theleſs ſhe may be juſtly ſuſpected of having taken ¶ ame Aut 
_ falſe Oath to give her Cauſe the better Colour. "itha gre 
J Henc 
Muck yu * 
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Much has been ſaid againſt Ann Bullen. But not 1533. 
to inſiſt upon Sanders's Invectives againſt her, which Den Ann 
have been ſufficiently refuted *, ſhe cannot be charg. Bullen. 
ed before Marriage but with one Fault. And that 
is, with giving Ear to the King before his Marriage 
with Catharine was nulled. But it was very difficult 
for a young Lady of her Rank to have Reſolution e- 
nough to withſtand the Temptation of being made 
a Queen, if ſhe could be ſo lawfully, as in all likeli- 
hood the King made her believe. No Body can ſay 
however that ſhe ever yielded to the King's Deſires 
before her Marriage. He eſpouſed her at fartheſt in 
January, and ſhe was not brought to Bed till Septem- 
ter, So there is nothing in that which can give Oc- 
caſion for any Suſpicion. 

As for the reſt who had any Hand in this Affair, Upon the 
as the Cardinals and the King's and the Emperour's e, the 
Miniſters, one may venture to affirm, that they act- King's aud 


. the Empe- 
ed only from worldly Views, without any regard to er de 
Religion, gent: 


It cannot be ſaid that the Univerſities of France and upon the 
England decided the Points propoſed with entire Free- Univerſi: 
dom, ſince it is well known what an Influence So- © * 


* Sanders has aſſured the World, That the King liking her Mo- 
ther, ſent her Husband Sir Thomas Bullen Ambaſſador to France, 
and in his Abſence begot Ann Bullen upon his Wife. At his Re- 
tum, he ſued a Divorce againſt her in the Archbiſhop's Court, but 
the King letting him know ſhe was with Child by him, he was, 
upon the King's Deſire, reconciled to his Wife. Thus Ann Bullen, 
though ſhe went under the Name of Sir Thomas's Daughter, yet 
was of the King's begetting. As he deſcribes her, the was ill- 
ſhaped and ugly, had fix Fingers, a Gag-Tooth, and a Tumour un- 
der her Chin. At 15 Vears of Age, he ſays, both her Father's But- 
ler and Chaplain lay with her ; and when in France ſhe led ſuch a 
Uſlolute Life, that ſhe was called the Engliſh Hackney. That the 
French King liking her, ſhe was called the King's Mule. But re- 
turning to England, ſhe gain'd the King's Affection by the appear- 
ance of a ſevere Virtue with which ſhe diſguiſed herſelf, The 
ame Author adds, That the King had likewiſe enjoyed her Siſter, 
With a great deal more to the Diſgrace of this Lady andher Fami- 
J Hence we may ſee to what a Height of Rancour and Malice 
Cezotry anda blind Zeal in religious Matters are capable of carrying 

an ! 
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vereigns have upon the Actions of their Subjedy, 
when they are Parties concerned. As to the Uniyex: 
ſities of Italy, both Parties accuſed one another of 
having biaſſed them, the one by Money, and the o- 
ther by Threats. As for the Engliſh Clergy, they had 
juſt received ſuch a Check that they had reaſon 
to dread giving the King a freſh Occaſion of Anger 
But it cannot be inferred from thence, that they went 
contrary to their Sentiments, ſince it often happens 
that Truth is not contrary to our Intereſt. The ſame 
may be ſaid of Cranmer, who having already em. 
braced Lutber's Doctrine, could not look upon Ju 
lius's Diſpenſation as capable of rendering a Marti. 
age valid, which in it ſelf was null and repugnant to 
the Law of God. The Truth is, he may have ear 
neſtly laid hold on this Opportunity to give a mortal 
Wound to the Papa! Authority, in order to promote 
the Buſineſs of the Reformation. But it cannot be 
affirmed that he acted againſt his Knowledge, in pro- 
nouncing the Sentence of Divorce. At leaſt, hi 
whole Behaviour was diametrically oppoſite to ſuch 
indirect Practices. 

By all that has been ſaid, one may eaſily ſee that 
in this Affair, which was properly a Caſe of Conſc: 
ence, very few of the Parties concerned acted from 
any other than political Views, without much regard 
to the Precepts of Religion. Nevertheleſs God who 
rules and directs all the Actions of Men, without 
their knowing very often themſelves to what they ar 
tending, drew from the Proceedings of Henry, d 
Clement, and of Charles, the End he deſigned, that 
is, the Reformation of the Church of England, as vil 
be ſeen in the Sequel. In ſhort, if any one deſires t0 
examine thoroughly the Caſe of Henry the Eigbib's D. 
vorce, he would do well to caſt off all Prejudice, and 
take Care not to ſuffer himſelf to be led away by tit 
Authors who have writ on that Subject. But if! 
Man has a Mind to content himſelf with examining 
it with regard to the bare Hiſtory, he is to conlice! 
only the political Views of the principal Actors. 
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The Sentence of Divorce being made publick, Hen- 
took Care to acquaint Catharin? with it, by the 


Lord Mountjoy, who tried in vain to periwade her to inflexible. 


ſubmit. She remained inflexible, affirming ſhe would Herbert. 
be the King's Wife till the Pope had nulled the Mar- fit 7 NP 
riage. This Anſwer being brought back to the King, — hog 
he ordered her to be ſtiled only Princeſs Dowager of ager. 
Wales. But ſhe ſtifly refuſed to be ſerved by any Act. Pub. 
that would not treat her as Queen, and the King 3 rm 
thought not fit to remove ſuch as had a Mind to ſhow tifes bis 
her that Reſpect *. Shortly after he gave notice of Marriage 
his Divorce, and new Marriage to all the Sovereigns, So * 
and particularly to the Emperour, who coldly told ns: 
the Engli/h Ambaſſador *:, he would conſider what 
he was to do in the Caſe. | 

The News of the King's Marriage, and the Arch- The Pope 
biſhop of Canterbury's Sentence having reached Rome, my - 
the Pope fell out into a violent Paſſion with Henry, 1,1", 3 
eſpecially as a Copy of his Book againſt the Papal rence. 
Authority had been ſeen already at Kome itſelf, The Herbert 
Cardinals of the Imperial Faction taking Advantage 
of this Occaſion, preſſed him earneſtly to give a de- 
fnitive Sentence againſt the King, repreſenting to 
him, that if he paſſed by ſuch an Affront, there would 
be an End of the Authority of the Holy See. Theſe The Pope 
Remonſtrances took Effect. The Pope nulled the 2 
Archbiſhop*s Sentence, and declared that the King Ns 
himſelf was liable to Excommunication, unleſs by Sep- rence a- 
tember next, he reſtored rhe Cauſe to its former State *z, aint the 


G g 3 He. 


* The Lord Mountjoy was to mix Promiſes with Threatnings, 
particularly concerning her Daughters being put next the Queen's 
[fue in the Succeſſion. But all would not do. She ſaid ſhe would 
not damn her Soul, nor ſubmit to ſuch an Infamy : That ſhe was 
bis Wite, and would never call herſelf by any other Name, ſince 
the Proceſs ill depended at Rome. Mountjoy having written a Re- 


lation of what had paſſed between him and her, ſhowed it her; 

but ſhe daſhed with a Pen all thoſe Places in which ſhe was called 

Princeſs Dowager. Burnet. Ts. 
1 Sir Thomas Wyat. 

The more moderate Cardinals were for finding a Temper, 

hat che Sentence ſhould not be definitive, but ſhould be given up- 

ee ee | | on 
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He contented himſelf this Time with only threatening 
him, becauſe he did yet deſpair of reclaiming him 
the King of Frances Means, with whom he was going 
to confer at Marſeilles, 

The Pope's Aim in this Interview was, firſt to get 
the Nuptials celebrated between Catharine his Niece, 


and the Duke of Orleans. In the next Place, to de. 
viſe with Francis ſome Expedient to make up Matters 
with the King of England, or if that could not be 
done, to draw off Francis from Henry's Intereſt, Fran. 
cis wiſhed with all his Heart that ſome Way might he 
found out to reconcile their Differences, becauſe he 
was in Hopes of joining in a League with both, to 
the End he might the more eaſily recover the Dutchy 
of Milan. Henry had uſed his utmoſt Endeavours to 
diſſwade him from this Interview, being apprehenſive 
it would produce between Francis and Clement an U. 
nion which could not but turn to his Prejudice. He 
had all along depended upon it, that Francis would go 
Hand in Hand with him to frighten the Pope, and 
that their Menaces would induce him in the End to 
give him the Satisfaction he required. But perceiving 
nothing could be done, he had made his Marriage 
publick. From that Time he was fully bent to make 
the Breach with Rome wider, unleſs the Pope and 
King of France ſhould find during their Interview, 
ſome Expedient to his liking, which he was very 
2 to ſtay for. Mean while, he ſent the Duke of 
Norfolk upon an Embaſſy to Francis, with Orders to 
accompany him to NMarfilles and fee whether there 
was yet any Proſpect of Agreement. 

The Duke of Noryelt coming to the French Court 
the 1ſt of July, waited upon the King who was then 
on his Journey to Mar/eilles, intending however to 
make ſome ſtay in Languedoc, before he went to the 
Congreſs. He accompanied him ſome Time, but 

| | hearing 


on what had been attempted in FAgland by the Archbiſhop of Can- 
rerbury, (which in the ſtile of the Canogn-Law, was called the 4t- 
And the Sentence was at 


zentares,) which was done accordingly, 
fixed ſoon after at Dunkirk. Burnet, 
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hearing in the Beginning of Auguſt what was done at 1533. 
Rome againſt the King his Maſter, he would have 
gone back, imagining his Preſence would be to no 
Purpoſe at Marſeilles, However at the King of He recalls 
France's Inſtance, he contented himſelf wich poſting vw. 
way the Lord Rochfort for freſh Inſtructions from 
the King, who recalled him immediately. Neverthe- 
les Francis knew how to manage Henry ſo well, that 
he perſwaded him to ſend ſome Perſon to Marſeilles, 
to be a Witneſs of what ſhould paſs at the Interview. 
Henry made choice for that Purpoſe of Stephen Gardi- Gardiner, 
ner and Sir Francis Briau, together with Edmund Bon- "— * 
ner, a very proper Perſon to execute the Orders he Fn fone 6 
gave him. Marſeilles, W 
The Pope and Francis met at Marſeilles the Begin- D, i 
ning of Oktober, and within a few Days the Duke of mg = . 
Orleans conſummated his Marriage with Catharine de The os . 
Medicis*, This Affair being over, Francis ſollicited promiſes * 
the Pope in behalf of the King of England, and pre- Francis te ig 
vailed with him at laſt to give Henry entire Satisfacti- — 1 
on: But that to ſave the Honour of the Hol) See, he . 
would judge the Cauſe himſelf in a Conſiſtory, from 
which the Cardinals of the Emperour's Faction ſhould (/ 
be excluded. Thus far all went very well. But Box- Bonner 71 
ner, to whom doubtleſs they did not think fit to diſ- Is 1 
cover this Secret, having demanded an Audience of mens wa 
the Pope, acquainted him with the King his Maſter's Kine'sAp- 9 
Appeal to the next General Council, from the Sentence peal. | 
given or to be given againſt him. The Pope told 
him, before he returned an Anſwer, he would adviſe 
with the Cardinals then with him. Some Days after, The Pope 
having ſent for Bonner, he let him know that accord- Neef ze. 
ing to the Opinion of the Cardinals, the Appeal was 
unlawful, Bonner, without ſhowing any concern at Bonner 
this Anſwer, acquainted him in the ſame manner with Lt 
the like Appeal of the Archbiſhop of Canterbury's Appeal. 
rom the Sentence which nulled his Judgment for the OY 
Divorce. This put the Pope into ſuch a Fury, that he The Pote 


f 9 2 threatens 
1C . . : 

as af- { The Pope himſelt married the young Couple. Herbert. — <2 
Gg 4 talked: -* 
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1533. talked of throwing Bonner into a Cauldron of melted 
Lead. Gu icciardini ſays, that Francis was ſo offended 

with Bonner's Inſolence, that he offered the Pope tg 

do all that lay in his Power to procure him Satisfacti. 

on for that Affront. But if this were true, it wa 

only a mere Compliment. 

The Biſhep Clement departed from Marſeilles the 12th of M. 
* vember, as much pleaſed with the King of France as he 
Henry was diſguſted with Henry. Nevertheleſs, Francis not 


with freſh deſpairing yet to make up Matters, ſent to Exglant 
Expeaients John de Bellay Biſhop of Paris, to propound new Ex. 


Henry pedients to the King. This Prelate, who had reſided 
accepts ſome time at the Court of England in 3 of Am. 
them. baſſador, knew ſo well how to manage Henry, that le 


got him at length to agree to an Expedient he pro- 

The Biſhop Poſed to him. So pleaſed with having obtained more 

goer tio than he durſt have hoped, he very readily took upon 

Rome. him to go and carry the good News himſelf to the 

Pope, though it was then in the Depth of Winter, 

He found the Pope inclined to do what he could to 

end the Affair amicably, and drew from him a poli 

tive Promiſe, that the Cauſe ſhould be judged at Can- 

bray by ſuch as the King of England ſhould have no 

The Pope Teaſon to except againſt. But Clement not truſting al 

deſires the together to a verbal Promiſe, wanted to have it un- 

mz ,; der the King's own Hand, that he approved of what 

et. had been concerted. Moreover, that all Delays and 

ting. He Evaſions might be avoided, he fixed the Day for the 
Ares the Return of the Courier, who was to go to England. 

— This weighty Affair being thus upon the Point of 

The Empe- being concluded, the Emperour's Agents were ex- 

rour's A. ceeding urgent with the Pope to revoke his Engage. 

7% %% ment 3 but he told them he had given his Word 

"cred However, they redoubled their Inſtances with ſo 

much Earneſtneſs, that at length they got him to fay, 

that in caſe Henry's Anſwer came not by the time ap- 

pointed, he ſhould look upon himſelf as free from us 

Engagement. Ihe Courier not returning on the Day 

appointed, the Imperialiſts preſſed the Pope to giv 

Sentence againſt Henry, repreſenting to him that be 
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was made a Jeſt of, and threatning him with the Em- 1533. 
erour's Reſentment. In ſhort, they ſollicited him The Pope 
with that Eagerneſs, that although the Biſhp of Pa- 2 
715 only defired a Delay of ſix Days, he could not ſ;x Days. 
prevail. The Pope, frighted by the Menaces of the 
Imperialiſts, gave himſelf over ſo entirely to them, 

that what ſhould not have been done, according, to the 

uſual Forms, in leſs than three Conſiſtories, was done in 

one. In a Word, the Pope, without ſtaying for an He pub- 
Anſwer from England, publiſhed a Sentence, declaring her 4 
Henry's Marriage with Catharine good and lawful, and —_ 
requiring the King to take his Wife again, with De- — 
nunciations of Cenſures in caſe of Diſobedience. Two The Cou- 
Days after came the Courier with Full Powers for the 77 76 
Biſhop of Paris, juſt as the Pope had defired. Seve- = agg 
ral Cardinals moved the revoking what had been The Pope 
done; but the Emperour's Party lay ſo hard at him, / 70 
that the Propoſal was rejected. Thus the Pope, who eee 
had amuſed the King for Six Years together by at- : 
feted Delays, could not be perſuaded to grant him 

Ix Days, and by this Precipitation he was the Cauſe 

of the Romiſh Church's Loſs of the Kingdom of 

England, 

It muſt be confeſt after all, that it is very difficult Remark 
to conceive what the King's View was in the Agree- "_ 
ment he pretended to make with the Pope. Can it be 93 
ſuppoſed that he intended to quit the Title of Supreme 
Head of the Church of England, which he had lately 
aſſumed ? But he appeared ſo jealous, during the Re- 
due of his Days of this ſame Supremacy, which 
kept the Clergy in awe, whereas before the Clergy de- 
pended more upon the Pope than upon him, that 
there is no likelihood he would ever think of parting 
vith that Prerogative. And yet, how could the 
King's Supremacy ſubſiſt in ob he agreed with the 
Pope? Or how could the Pope reſolve to content him 
with reſpect to his Divorce, without requiring him to 
reign his Supremacy ? Certainly it is impoſſible to 
reconcile chele two Things, and therefore it is reaſo- 
able to ſuſpect that the King acted not with Sincerity 


mn 
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in his pretended Agreement with the Pope, and thy 
after having juſtified his Divorce by the Sentence he 
had a mind to obtain from him, he meant to drop hin 
there, and withdraw himſelf from his Obedience 


ook X. 
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This Suſpicion is confirmed by what paſſed in Eno Perſe 
land, at the very time the King diſpatched the Courier Mud as m. 
to Rome, with the Engagement the Pope had deſired, Nunſtiiuti, 
I obſerved that the Biſhop of Paris went poſt fron WM confir 


London about the End of December, that upon his Ar. 


e Parli. 
rival at Rome he ſent a Coutier to the King, to ac 


he Cour 


quaint him with what he had obtained of the Pope, Nuch inc 
and that the King ſent back the ſame Courier wit he Enge 
his Approbation. Now what ſpeed ſoever the Biſhop me, h 


and Courier could make, it is impoſſible that the 
Courier could come back to Rome before the middl: 
of January. But at the very time the King dil 
patched the Courier, he held at Weſtminſter a Parliz 
ment, wherein As were paſſed contrary to the Agree 
ment he ſeemed to deſire, 


Here 

enry ha 
going to 
ore the! 
he King 


gainſt 


1534 The Parliament meeting the 15th of January 1534, NN of 
Pata opened the Seſſion with an Ad, which repealed the Wold, tha 
Herbe + Statute of Henry IV againſt Hereticks. This was not I a Kis 


Ack to rake done with deſign to exempt them from the Penalties 


wrought 


from the in that Statute, ſince it was enacted in this that they Wounterf 
coy he ſhould be burned, but only to hinder the Clergy from fictions, 
_—_ of being ſole Judges in Cauſes of this Nature. That Wh the A 
Hereſy, was the real Intent of the new Act, whereby for the Whicf Ce 


Accuſation, contrary to what was practiſed in all other Calc, 


future Hereticks were to be proſecuted and tried ac- Her pret 


cording to the Laws of the Land, without any regard }{WCredit v 
to the Canon-Law *, dir Thon 
rere led 


Þy 


Nun anc 
King's ( 
* By the Statute of Henry IV. Biſhops might upon Suſpicion of at the 
Hereſy, commit any Perſon to Priſon, without Preſentment oi 


Therefore the Sratute of Henry IV was repealed, but thoſe 0i 
Richard II and Henry V wereleft ſtill in force, with the following 
.egulation : That Herezichs ſhould be proceeded againſt upon Fre 
ſentments, by two Witneſſes at leaſt, and then committed, but Wt the Ec 
brought to aniwer to their Indictments in open Court; and if found Hud this 
zuilty, and would not abjure or were Relapſe, to be adjudged o uur, ws 
cm kN the King's Writ De Here tico combprendo being firſt bad. furnet. 
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vo Perſons. Sixteen of both Houſes of Parliament, #s empows- 
nd as many of the Clergy, to examine the Canons and 979 7 


r confirm ſuch as they thought fit. As it is certain mers to re- 


nuch inclined to be Friends with the Pope, though by 


Rome, he ſeemed reſolved to be ſo. 


zoing to obtain whatever he had required of him. Be- Elizabeth 


By another Statute, which the Parliament paſſed at 1534. 


e fame time, it was enacted, Firſt, That all Convo- Another 
Statute, 


mſtitutions of the Church, with Power to abrogate — 2 


e Parliament proceeded in this by the Directions of /97» the : 
te Court, one may eaſily ſee that the King was note. 


he Engagement he did ſend, or had already ſent to 


Here is another Argument of the little Regard 4# of 

enry had for the Pope, juſt at rhe time that he was ae e 
gain ſt 

ore the News came to £xgland of the Sentence againſt Barton. 

he King, the Parliament paſſed an Act of Attainder Burnet. 

gainſt Elizabeth Barton, commonly called the holy 

aid of Kent, who pretending to be inſpired, fore- 

old, that if the King married Ann Bullen he ſhould not 

je King a Month longer. This Nun having been An Ac. 

rrought upon and inſtructed by a certain Curate, _ of 

ounterfeited the Propheteſs, and mixed, with her Pre- 

liftions, Invectives againſt the King's Proceedings, 

1 the Affair of the Divorce, and Threats againſt his 

hief Counſellors. Several Franciſcans countenanced 

er pretended Revelations, ſo that ſhe was in great 

redit with the People; nay, Archbiſhop Var ham, 

dir Thomas More, and Jobn Fiſher Biſhop of Rocheſter, 

gere led away with the reſt. But at length, the ste nh ad- 

un and her Accomplices being apprehended by the judged te 

King's Order, the Matter was ſo carefully examined,“ 


at the whole Contrivance was diſcovered, and the 
counter- 


is Ack is the 14th in the Sratute- Book, 33d in the Records, 31ſt 
i the Journal. It may eaſily be imagined how acceptable this 
l was to the whole Nation, ſince it was an effectual Limitation 
If the Eccleſiaſtical Power, in one of the moſt uneaſy Parts of it. 
ad this Regulation of the arbitrary Proceedings ot the pirituał 


ad was a particular Bleſſing to the Favourers of the Reformatzon., 
Arnet. | 8.2 is 
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counterfeit Propheteſs condemned to die, with tha ed to bi 
that had corrupted her. Howeyer, as the Affair Huld be 
made a great Noiſe, the King was pleaſed it ſhouul hen the 
be brought before the Parliament, that their Sentena Point of 
might be rendered more authentick. Sanders wou Whilf 
fain put off this Nun and her ee for Ma. Matters, 
tyrs, though their own Confeſſions ſufficiently juſtified nd pub] 
their Condemnation “. It the King had really inte, Wumitanc 


del ad for 


eedings 
* Elizabeth Barton of Kent in the Pariſh of Aldington, bein No be x 
troubled with a ſort of Hyſferical Fits, which diſtorted her Lim 77 
ſq, that People began to think her inſpired of God, was perſvad n Pra 
by Richard Maſter the Pariſh-Prieſt, who hoped to draw great MHence W. 
vantages from it, to pretend to Prophecy and ſupernatural Impule Wended t 
Whereupon he taught her to counterfeit Trances, and to ute he who 
Speeches againſt the Wickedneſs of the Times, particularly againt 

Hereſy aud Innovation. At length ſhe gave out that on ſuch ! eſolved 
Day ſhe ſhould be perfectly cured, if ſhe went in Pilgrimage to the Wand. A! 
Image of the bleſſed Virgin, in a Chapel within the Pariſh of dle Cou 
dington, the Reputation whereof the crafty Prieſt had a mind to d hi 
raiſe. On the Day appointed above 2000 People were gathered 2 57 
together to ſee the miraculous Cure. Being brought to the Ch everitie 
pel, ſhe fell into one of her Fits, and ſpoke many Words din the R 
great Piety, ſaying, That by the Inſpiration of God ſhe was callel WTimes \ 
to be a Nun, and that Dr. Bocking (a Canon of Chriſt-Church u. 
Canterbury, an aſſociate of the Prieſt's) was to be her ghoſtly Fr. ng to c 
ther. Preſently after ſhe ſeemed by the Interceſſion of our La Neeſtors 
to be perfectly recovered, and afterwards became a Nun in the Wlntereſt 
Priory of St. Sepulchre's in Canterbury, where Bocking frequently 

viſited her. He with ſome others being apprehenſive the King) may v 
Marriage with Aun Bullen might be detrimental to the Popiſh Re- 
ligion, perſuaded the Nn to menace the King with Death, Ide 
Friars that were in the Conſpiracy had agreed to publiſh theſe Res 
velations in their Sermons up and down the Kingdom, They hal 
given notice of them to the Pope's Ambaſſadors, and brought tit 
Maid to declare her Revelations to them. They had alſo ſent Chattels | 
account to Queen Catharine, for encouraging her to ſtand out anl Wicked! 
not to ſubmit the Laws. The King, who had deſpiſed the Thing the Inter 
long, ordered that in November the laſt Year, the Maid and het ud be be 
Complices ſhould be brought into the Star- Chamber, where, before that wha 
many Lords, they all without Rack or Torture contelled the ef the V3 
whole Cheat, and were adjudged to ſtand in Paul's all the Sermon. Credit, - 
time, after which every one on the Sunday tollowing read his Co: Moying 
feſſion openly before the People. Then they were carried to tht bis Excy 
Tower, where they lay till the Seſſion of Parliament. The Matte! WW Nere tru 
being brought before the Houſe, the Nun, Richard Maſter, Di. the King 
Becking, Richard Dearing, Henry Gold a London Miniſter, Richard lhe faid 
Risby, were attainted of High-Treaſon, and executed at 115 dep 
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20. HENRY VIII. 


ould be more unſeaſonable than to paſs this Act, juſt 
hen the Affair of the Divorce ſeemed to be upon the 
point of being adjuſted to his Satisfaction. 


eedings convincing him that there was nothing more 
o be expected from Rome, he no longer delayed to put 
n practice his Reſolution to break off all Correſpon- 
lence with the Pope. The Parliament was no leſs of- 
ended than the King at the Pope's Behaviour. So, 
he whole Legiſſative Power being in the ſame Mind, 
eſolved utterly to aboliſh the Papal Authority in Eng- 
and. After what Clement had done, there was no mid- 
ile Courſe to ſteer 3 it was neceſſary either to with- 


ſtand him vigorouſly, or prepare to undergo all the 


everities and Indignities to which England was liable 
in the Reigns of Henry II and Jobn Lackland, But the 


Times were altered. The Exgliſb were no longer will- 


ing to cringe to the Pope ſo ſhamefully as their An- 
ceſtors had been forced to do, neither was the King's 
Intereſt now different from that of his Subjects. Thus, 
every one being equally tired of the Pope's Yoke, it 

was 


The Biſhop of Rocheſter, Thomas Abel, and four more, were judged 
zuilt7 of Miſpriſion of Treaſon, and to forfeit their Goods and 


Chattels to the King, and to be impriſoned during Pleaſure. The 


wicked Deſigns of this Impoſture did much alienate People from 
the Intereſt of Rome, and made the other As both paſs more eaſily, 
nd be better received by the People, It was alſo generally believed, 
that what was now diſcovered was no new Practice, but that many 
of the /iſion, and Miracles by which religious Orders had raiſed their 
Credit, were of the ſame Nature: and it made way for the de- 
litoying of all the Monaſteries in England. Biſhop Fiſher pleaded in 
bis Excuſe, that all he did was only to try whether her Revelations 
were true And for his concealing what ſhe had told him about 
the King, he thought it needleſs to ſay any thing, becauſe ſhe (as 
the ſaid) had told it to the King herſelf. So he refuſed to make 
ay Submiſſion ; and yet it does not appear that the King proceeced 
alt him upon this Act. See Burner, Store, | 


Whilſt the Parliament was taken up with theſe The King 
atters, Henry received News of the Sentence given OTE 
nd publiſhed againſt him at Rome, with all the Cir- ofended ar 
umſtances, which argued the little Regard the Pope % News 


ad for his Perſon and Dignity. Theſe haſty Pro- 4 = 
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1534. was deemed more honourable to pull down at Ones 
that formidable Power under which the Kingdom hy 
ſo long groaned, than to expect in vain that it wou 
of its own accord be reduced within due Bounds, þ 
may be calily gueſſed, that the Favourers of the 1 
Religion were not ſparing of their Pains to bring 
Matters to this paſs. The Reſolution that had ber 
taken was quickly put in Execution. In a few Day 
an Act was paſſed containing ſundry Articles, all tend. 
ing to the ſame Point. 


AF abo. The Firſt confirmed the &atute for aboliſhing th 
—_ the Annates. | 

apal Au- 1 7 
- Ne, #" By the ſecond it was enacted, that for the time 9 


come, the Pope ſhall have nothing to do in the nom. 
nating or preſenting of Biſhops, but that, when: 
by. Biſhoprick ſhall become vacant, the King ſhall ſend 
90 to the Chapter a Conje d'lire, and in caſe the Ele&ia 
ſhall not be over within Twelve Days after the Licen, 
M it ſhall belong to the King. That the Biſhop EAA 
* ſhall ſwear fealty to the King, and then be recommen- 
bs ded by his Majeſty to the Archbiſhop to be conſecrs 
4 ted. That if the Biſhop Elect or Archbiſhop refuk 
to obey the Contents of this Ad, they ſhall be liable 
to the Penalty of Pramunire. Beſides this, all Per. 
ſons were expressly forbidden to apply to the Biſhop 
4 of Rome for Bulls, Palls, and the like. 
4 By the Third Article, were aboliſhed Peter-Penc, 
. all Procuratious, Delegations, Expedition of Bulls, and 
41 Diſnenſations coming from the Court of Rome; and 
the Archbiſhop of Canterbury was appointed to grant 
all ſuch Diſpenſations, Cc. as ſhould not be contrary 
to the Law of God, on Condition that Part of the 
Money thence ariſing ſhould be paid into the King 
Exchequer x. Moreover, all Religious Houſes, exempl 
and not exempt, ſhould be ſubject to the Archbiſhop 
Viſitation *. , 
! 


* All Diſpenſations formerly taxed at or above 4 1. ſhould be 
alſo confirmed under the Great Seal, a 
* All Monaſteries, &c. keretofore exempt from the 2 
Viſitauiog, 
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20. HENRY VII. 479 
By the Fourth, it was enacted that the King's 1534. 


Marriage with Catharine, Widow of his Brother 
Prince Arthur, ſhould be held null and void, and that 
ſhe ſhould be reputed only Princeſs Dowager of Wales. 
On the contrary, the King's Marriage with Ann Bul- 
n is declared valid, and the Succeſſion to the Crown 
ſettled upon their Iſſue. Moreover, it is ſaid that any 


Perſon of what Quality ſoever, who ſhall ſpeak or 


write againſt the King's Marriage, ſhall be adjudged 


a Traitor to the King and State, and that all the 
King's Subjects, without Diſtinction, ſhall be obliged 
to ſwear that they will obſerve and maintain the Con- 
tents of this Act. After this, follows a Liſt of the 
Marriages forbid by the Law of God, among which 
is that of a Man with his Brother's Widow; and it 
vas enacted, that no ſuch Marriages ſhould be allowed 
for the future, and that ſuch as were then in being 
ſhould be diſſolved. 

Thus was the Papa! Authority aboliſhed in Eng- The People 
land by Act of Parliament. Indeed, there were few 7*joice ar 
Bihops and Abbots preſent when the Ad paſſed “ . 
However, there was but one ſingle Biſhop who re- 
fuſed to ſer his Name to it, becauſe they made a great 
Difference between ſubmitting to an AZ paſſed by a 
lawful Authority, and giving their Vote for it. The 
generality of the People expreſſed great Joy to ſee 
themſelves freed from a Yoke which neither they nor 
their Forefathers could bear. None but the Monks 
exclaimed againſt it, who drew upon themſelves the 
King's Indignation, the Effects whereof fell heavy 
upon them afterwards, Thoſe who wiſhed for the 
Reformation were highly pleaſed to ſee the main Ob- 
cle removed, believing the reſt would quickly fol- 


low, 


Viſitation were fill to be ſo, and ſuch Abbeys whoſe Elections were. 
formerly confirmed by the Pope, were now to be confirmed by 
the King. See the * being 21 in the Statute Book, 27 in the Re- 
cord, and 8 in the Journal, 

There were preſent only the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, the 
Biſhops of London, Wincheſter, Lincoln, Bath and Well:, Landajje 
ud Carliſle, with Twelve Abbots. Bur net, f 


— * 
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1534 low. But this Reformation, which they waited fo 
with ſo much Impatience, made not, in this Reign 
that Progreſs, they imagined they had ground to ex 
pect. | | 

Oath t. The Parliament breaking up the goth of Mar, 
— 5 the after that all the Members had ſworn to obſerve what 
— was enjoined in the Act above-mentioned, the King 
to the Act. ſent Commiſſioners throughout the Kingdom, to offer 
Act. Pub. the ſame Oath to all his Subjects. The Collection of th 
- a Publick Acts contains the Oaths of ſeveral Abbots and 

: Fryars of all Orders to this Effect: That they would 
be faithful to the King, the Queen, their Heirs and 
Succeſſors: That they owned the King for ſupren 
Head of the Church of England: That the Biſhop of 
Nome has no more Juriſdiction than any other Biſhop: 
That they renounced his Obedience: That they would 
preach ſincerely Doctrines agreeable to ihe Holy Strip. 
tures: That in their Prayers, they would pray firſt 
for the King as ſupreme Head of the Church of En 
land, then for the Queen | and her Iſſue] and then 
for the Archbiſhop of Canterbury *. Some time after 
Lee Archbiſhop of York certified by a Writing on the 
5th of May, that in the Convocation of his Province 
it was declared, that the Pope had no more Power in 

Fiſher and England than any other Biſhop. Only Jobn Fiſbr 
More re- Biſhop of Rocheſter, and Sir Thomas More late Chan. 
fol 7 cellor, refuſed to ſign the AF of Parliament, which, 
Oath, and as has been ſeen, contained three main Articles, 9, 


are ſent to the Succeſſion of the Crown, the Nullity of the King 
the Tower, firlt 


{1 Gardiner wrote to Cromwel the 6th of May, that the Lord 

I Audley and others, with all the Abbots, Priors, Wardens and Ck 

* rate: Within the Shire had taken the Oath. The Forms in which 

| they did it are not known, for though they were enrolled, yet il 
Queen Mary's Days Benner and others were commiſſioned to est 
mine the Records, and raze out all Things done either in ContemÞ 
ot the See of Rome, or the Defamation of Religious Houſes. HOW 
ever, two of the Subſcriptions of Religious Orders, dated May 4 
1534. eſcaped their Diligence. One is by ſix Abbies, the othel 
by the Prioreſs and Convent of the Dominican Nuns at Deptſeri 
See Barne;'s Collection, NY 50. Vol. I. 
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firſt Marriage with the Validity of his ſecond, and 
the Aboliſhment of the Papa! Authority. They of- 
fered to ſign the firſt Article. But as for the other 
Two, they ſaid, their Conſcience would not ſuffer 
them to conſent to them, whereupon they were com- 
mitted to the Tower *. 

Whilſt People were taking theſe Oaths throughout 
the Kingdom, the King ſent the Archbiſhop of York 
and the Biſhop of Durham to tell Catharine, that ſhe 
muſt forbear aſſuming the Quality of Queen, and to 


481 
1533. 


Henry 
acquaints 
Catharine 
with the 
Act of 


lay before her the Reaſons that moved the Parliament parlia- 


to deprive her of that Title. 


* At a Meeting of the Privy-Council at Lambeth, many were 
cited totake the Oath. More was firſt called, and the Oath being 
tendered him, he replied, after having conſidered the Act, he 
would neither blame thoſe that made it, nor thoſe that ſwore the 
Oath, but for his Part, though he was willing to ſwear to the Suc- 
ceſſon, if he might be ſuffered to draw up the Oath himſelf, yet for 
the Oath that was offered him, his Conſcience ſo moved him, that 
he could not, without hazarding his Soul, take it. Upon which, 
being defired to withdraw, others were called upon, and did all 
take the Oath except Fiſher, who anſwered in almoſt the ſame 
Manner as More had done. Then More was again brought in, and 
they ſhewed him how many had taken it; he ſaid, He judged no 
Man for doing it, only he could not do it himſelf. Being asked 
the Reaſon, he replied, He feared it might provokethe King more 
againſt him if he ſhould offer Reaſons which would be called dif- 
puting againſt Law : But however, if the King wouid command 
him to do it, he would put them in Writing. Cranmer urged him 
withthis Argument, that fince he blamed not others for taking it, 
it ſeemed he was not perſuaded it was a Sin, but was doubtful in the 
Matter: But he did know certainly he ought to obey the King and 
the Law ; therefore he was obliged to do that about which he was 
certain, notwithſtanding his Doubtings. He anſwered, Though 
he had examined the Matter very carefully, yet his Conſcience 
leaned poſitively to the other Side, and offered to purge himſelf by 
Oath that it was purely out of Conſcience that he refuſed it. The 
Abbot of Weſtminſter preſſed him (with an Argument too often 
uſed in the like Caſes) that he might ſee his Conſcience was erro- 
neous, ſince the great Council of the Realm was of another mind. 
Craumer in a Letter to Cromwell, earneſtly preſſed to accept the 
Vath as More and Fiſher offered; for if they once ſwore to the Suc- 
ceſſion, it would quiet the Kingdom, for all others would aequieſce 
and ſubmit to the Judgments of ſo great Men. But chis Sage 
Advice was not followed. Barnes, Vol. I. 156. 
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ſhe looked upon her Marriage with the King as g000 
and lawful, and ſhould hold it as ſuch to her dyin 
Day : That ſhe had never conſummated her Marriage 
with Prince Arthur; and that they who affirmed fs 
had, ſpoke not the Truth: That ſhe was not bound 
to ſtand to the Archbiſhop of Canterbury's Sentence, 
lince the Pope had nulled it, and decreed the contrary; 
That the King's Marriage with Ann was not valid, 
as being made during the Appeal: That ſhe was not 
obliged to ſubmit to the Alis of the Parliament, nat 
being the King's Subject, but his Wife: That beſide; 
theſe Az7s were made by the King's Subjects, upon a 
Affair wherein he was a Party concerned. 
Though Henry would have been very glad Cathariy 
would have ſubmitted to what the Parliament had 
enacted, it was not her Obſtinacy that gave him the 
moſt Uneaſineſs. The Emperour having taken upon 
him to put the Pope's Sentence in Execution, Hen 
mult needs expect to be attacked by that potent Ene- 
my. In order therefore to prevent him, or to put 
himſelf in a Poſture of Defence, he wanted to make 
a League with the King of France by a new Treaty, 
which ſhould render their Union more effectual for 
their common Defence. Francis ſeemed at firſt very 
ready to comply. But he intended that all the Terms 
ſhould be to his Advantage, and to make Henry ſub- 
ſervient to his Deſigns elſewhere. He had till an Eye 
upon the Dutchy of Milan, as upon what belonged to 
him of Right, and had been unjuſtly taken from him; 
and he was reſolved to recover it, though he had ex- 
preſsly renounced it by the Treaty of Cambray. To 
this End he had ſacrificed the Honour of his Hou, 
in marrying his ſecond Son with a Baſtard-Branch of 
the Family of the Medicis, becauſe he did not think 
he could do without the Pope. But on the other 
Hand, he was atraid of loſing the Fruits of that Al- 
liance, by uniting too cloſely with the King of Eng 


land, whom the Pope could no longer conſider butas| 


an open Enemy. In this Perplexity he endeavoured to 
pertuade Henry to act only privately and underhant 
/ 
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by conveying large Sums to the German Proteſtants, 
to keep up the Diſſention between them and the Em- 

rour, and to embroil him in Troubles which ſhould 
hinder him from thinking of Taly. Henry did not 
abſolutely reject the Propoſal. He was very willing 
to aſſiſt the Proteſtants with a good Sum of Money: 
But deſigned withal, that Francis ſhould attack Na- 
varre with a ſtrong Army, whilſt on his Part he 
ſhould carry War into Flanders, But Francis could 
not think of ſiding ſo openly with Englana, for fear 
of offending the Pope. Beſides, he turned all his 
Thoughts to the Milaneſe, where an Accident that 
happened about the End of the laſt Year gave him a 
handle to carry his Arms. As this Accident was the 
Occaſion or Pretence of a new War between the Em- 
perour and the King of France, it will be neceſſary 
briefly to mention it. 

Franciſco Sſorza was no ſooner reſtored to Milan, up- 
on pretty hard Terms, but he wanted to get clear of 
the Emperour's Yoke, and the Obligation to pay him 
the Sum he was bound for. 


The Duke 
of Milan 
beheads 


. Merveilles 
Francis having ſome the King 


knowledge how Sforza ſtood affected, believed he 9 France's 


ought to keep him in that mind, hoping to make it 
one Day turn to his Benefit. But as S/orza was too 
fearful of raiſing the Emperour's Suſpicion, and con- 
ſequently as the Buſineſs was to be managed very pri- 
vately, Francis found Means to keep at Milan an En- 
voy, who could not be ſuſpected. He pitched upon 
for that purpole a Milaneſe Gentleman, one Merveil— 
le, who having been formerly baniſhed from Milan 
by Ludovico the Black, had lived in France ever ſince 
his Baniſhment. The Troubles of the Milaneſe being 
entirely ended by the Peace of Cambray, Merveilles 
returned home with a Letter of Credence for the 
Duke; to which the Duke ſent an Anſwer, receiving 
the Gentleman as Envoy of France, though in publick 
he treated him not as ſuch. However lecret Merveil- 


s Negotiation might be, the Emperour had ſome 
Intelligence of it, and made great Complaints of it 
to the Duke, who to remove all Suſpicion, reſolved 


0 
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1534. to ſacrifice the Envoy, Accordingly, he ſuborny 
one to pick a Quarrel with Merveilles, which endedj 
the Murder of the Party employed, who was kills 
by Merveilless Servants, without however their M.. 
ſter's being preſent. Whereupon Merveilles was con, 
mitted to Priſon, and beheaded two Days after, 
body being ſuftered to ſpeak with him. Francis hearing 
of the Matter, wrote a menacing Letter to the Duke 
and acquainted all his Allies with what had happened 
The Duke would have exculed himſelf b denying tha 

i Merveilles was at Milan on the Foot of Envoy. Why 

ly he ſaid was true with reſpect to the Publick. But x 

could not diſown his own Letter to the King, in a 

ſwer to the Letter of Credence. When the Fre; 

Ambaſſador informed the Emperour of the Outragt 

kk committed at Milan upon Merveilles, he coldly re 

plied, he could not conceive how the King of Fran: 
could have any thing to do with the Death of a Sub 
ject of the Duke of Milan's, whom his Sovereign ha 
puniſhed according to his Deſerts. This Anſwer mad 


eration: 
good d 
ated K 
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0 his 1 
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reed to 
e obta1l 
ould a 
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m too, 


5 the King believe that the Emperour had a Hand n ould ni 
4 Merveilles's Death, which afforded freſh Matter e on 
4 Diſguſt, and inflamed his Deſire of Revenge. Butan Clemer 
4 Francis the other Side, he was not ſorry that they refuled the N. 
» #akes oc- to give him the Satisfaction he demanded, becauſe ht ake of 
. , Was willing to take Occaſion from thence, to erte Aru 
. 2 * the Milancſe Sword in Hand, To that purpoſe he ot ves, th 
* Muaneie. dered a Levy of Landſquenets in Germany, and de.  reaſo 
„ He e manded Liberty to paſs of the Duke of Savoy, to g all lk 
| W N and chaſtiſe the Duke of Milan. But the Duke fearing N Fa 


ihe war of 00 diſpleaſe the Emperour, would not give him leave 


Savoy, For which Reaſon Francis, who could not enter tbe s Wor 


and upon Milaneſe but by paſſing through the Duke of Saw)! 1715 
2 an Domuncns, rctolved to make War upon him, uſing 40; 
«ares War for Pretence certain Claims he had in Right of Louis = 
ait his Mother to the Inheritance of the late Duke d ne Poi 
_ Savoy, Whilſt he was making Preparations for th Fed te 
War, he ſpent the whole Year in divers Negotiations Th 
tending to create the Emperour Troubles, that Ie 7 


might diſable him from aiding the Duke of Savo). 
S alding uke 0 Win rd 
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Whilſt Francis was thus taken up, the Affairs of 1534. 
ah were ſomething changed by the Death of Cle- Clement 
„ent VII, who was carried off by a Fit of Sickneſs ; 12 
n the 26th of September The 12th of October fol. Pal tir 
owing, Cardinal Farneſe was choſe ucceeds. 
e — ot of Paul III. je 88 worn 
There were likewiſe this Year in Germany ſome Al- Affairs of 


PPened, 

Lap rations, which put the Affairs of the Proteſtants in Setmany. 

WB good Situation enough. The Landgrave of Heſſe de- Weiden. 
But h ated King Ferdinand's Army, commanded by the 


ount Palatine, and reſtored the Duke of Mirtemberg 


In an. ; 3 
e Hen is Dominions. Ferdinand, not being able any 
Outra "Sf" to make head againſt the Landgrave, wag 
ldly r reed to agree to the Duke's Reſtoration: But withal 
EA e obtained that both the Duke and the Landgrave 
F 2 Su ould acknowledge him for King of the Romans, 


hortly after, the Elector of Saxony acknowledged 
m too, having firſt got a Promiſe from him that he 
jould not ſuffer any Perſon to be moleſted in the Em- 


eign had 
er made 
Hand i 


atter Are on the Score of Religion. 

Bur oo MY Clement the Seventh's Death cauſed no Alteration Henry #* 
 refuld the Meaſures the Court of England had taken to 2 
cauſe ls lake off entirely the Pope's Yoke. Matters had egg 
to ente en carried too far, ever to be able to go back. Bes rare wh 
le he or es, the King having not much to fear from abroad, 4½ Pope. 
and de. | Herbert. 


reaſon of the Troubles the Em 3 T0] 
| - PEFOour Was TOIn 
all likelihood to be involved in; and his Subjects 


„ to go ke! 
fr. ang inclined to ſtand by him, it would have been 

m leave. 2rudent to neglect ſo fair an Opportunity, and leave 

nter tie Work unfiniſhed. Wherefore the Parliament Divers 

F Saves the 23d of November, paſſed ſeveral mate- A4, paſſed 
, uſing | As, of which it will ſuffice to relate the Sub- 2 5448 
f Lufee, in order to ſhow that they all tended to the 285 
Juke ane Point, that is, to break all the Bonds which had 


for thi 
tiations, 

that he 
V0). 


Whilk 


ed to hold the Eugliſb in Subjection to the Popes. 


by Firſt Ad confirmed the King's Title of Supreme I. Ack con- 

7 the Church of England, which the Clergy had Gas the 

L y given them. Though Henry had very readily 1 
Pted of this Title at the Hands of the Cleigy, nay, of the 


H h 3 had Church. 
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1534 had hot left them the Liberty to refuſe it him, þ Laſ 
ſeemed however to doubt whether he ſhould recen Roche? 
it when offered by the Parliament. He was plea ment, 
firſt to adviſe with his Council, and conſult ſome oil to tak 

| the Biſhops, either out of Scruple, or in order I Seſſion 
i4 ſhow he had not extorted it. They whom he conſyl: very Uu! 
1 ed having ſatisfied him that the Authority the Bi fects of 
15 of Rome arrogated to himſelf over the whole Chu fuch v. 
* had no Foundation in Scripture, he baniſhed all hi 

0 Scruples, if it be true that he had any, and from thene: Befo 
Wl forward took all Occaſions to make the beſt of H Gene 
wt”! Prerogatives which flowed from this new Title. More v 
4 IT. Tres Dy a Second Act, it was declared Treaſon to ſpetk Shor 
fon to write, or imagine any Thing againſt the King of forbidd 
1 ſpeak evil Queen *. of Pope 
0 1 he Third debarred Perſons accuſed of Treaſon oi out of 
III. Con- the Benefit of Sanctuary. be loſt 
cerning By a Fourth, the Parliament preſcribed a Form ¶ ſwore te 

_— Oath about the Succeſſion, to be taken by all ef Rom 

IV. Form King's Subjects, and annulled all former Oaths up the laſt 

of Oath. that Head. horred 

. * Grants The Fifth was very grievous to the Clergy, in H bor the 
4 ng, it gave the King the Annates and Firſt-Fruits of Hi eo preſe 
18 Tenths ro Benefices ; whereas by the A already paſſed i Put hin 
1 the King. Eccleſiaſtics were in hopes of being always freed other P. 
1 | that Burden, Moreover, by the ſame Act the yell It was 
bo. Revenue of the Tenth Part of all Livings was grun made ſo 
to the King. In Engl, 
VI. S By a Sixth Statute, Proviſion was made for Twen eme M 

fragan *five Suffragan Biſhops, each of whom was to dept ſon was 

Biſhops on his Dioceſan, who was to preſent Two to the MWYanted 1 

for him to chuſe one. "Thus was revived in the Chu 

of England the Uſe of Chorepiſcopi, which was int aich, c 

duced into the Primitive Church, but had been! * — 

down ſeveral Ages ſince *. Runtingeo! 

| La de Ie of 

Bilhop of 

9 to laſt no If 

Or to call the King Heretick, Schiſmatich, Tyrant, Tnfd Wn Burner 

W which opprobrious Names ſome inſolent Fryars were et making 


The Towns appointed for Suffragan Sees were, . 
/ 
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um, þ Laſtly, the Parliament condemned Fiſher Biſhop of _ 1524. 
receiy Rocheſter, and Sir Thomas More to perpetual Impriſon- 4 cm and 
plead ment, and confiſcated all their Eſtates, for refuſing „ 
ome q to take the Oath enjoined by the AZ of the former by the 
order I Seſſion. This Sentence was looked upon by ſome ag ?ariia- 
conſul: very unjuſt, whilſt others admired in the ſame the Ef-. 
Biß fects of God's Juſtice againſt Perſons that had been 


Chin ſuch violent Perſecutors of the Lutherans, 
1 all hi 


there Before the Parliament broke up, the King granted General 


t of tA a General Pardon, from which however Mer and Pardon. 
le. More were excluded. 

o ſpeak, Shortly after, the King ifſued out a Proclamation, Proclamas 
King of forbidding to give to the Biſhop of Rome the Name 4% 1. 


of Pope, and commanding that Name to be razed Name of 
out of all Books, that the Remembrance of it might Pope. | 
be Joſt if poſſible. Then the Biſhops voluntarily Lhe Bi- 


ſhopsſ[wear 


reaſon d 


— 2 * - — 7 — 
* — - — _ x 
- , * 
an — 
* — * 


Form iſ [wore to renounce expreſsly all Obedience to the Biſhop againfithe | 
all Hof Rome. Gardiner now Biſhop of Wincheſter was not Tepe. 
ths up the laſt to take this Oath, though in his Soul he ab- Gardiner's | 


- 
A 


horred it as very unjuſt. But a blind Condeſcenſion AH. 


„ in chafWQ'or the King in this Matter, was then the only Means EM 1 
ts of Wo preſerve his Favour, Beſides, Gardiner by ſo doing, 4 
aſſed i put himſelf in Condition to vex and diſturb, upon 6 
eed fu other Points, the Reformers, who daily gained ground. 7 
he yeni It was not only in Germany that the Reformation had Progreſi of 

s gran made ſome Progreſs, but alſo in many other Places. he Kefor- 


In England Cardinal Wolſey had countenanced it in 2 a 
ſome Meaſure, in that, during his Miniſtry, no Per- * 
lon was proſecuted for Hereſy, though the Clergy 
Wanted not Occaſions to exerciſe their uſual Severities, 
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bſwich, Colcheſter, Dover, Guilford, Southampton, Taunton, Shaftſ- 
1, Moiton, Marlborough, Bedford, Leiceſter, Glouceſter, Shrew/- 
«ry, Briſtol, Penreth, Bridgwater, Nottingham, Grantham, Hull, 
Huntington, Cambridge, Pereth, and Berwick, St. Germans, and 
be Ifle of Wight. They were to exerciſe ſuch Juriſdiction as the 
hop of the Dioceſe ſhould give to them; but their Authority was 
« lalt no longer than the Biſhop continued his Commiſſion to them. 
Bur net 's Collection, N. 51. Vol. I. the Reader may ſee a Writ 
lor making a Suffragar Biſhop. 
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been left to take their own Courſe. Aﬀer 
Wolſey's Diſgrace, Sir Thomas More being made 
Chancellor, perſuaded the King, that what did hjm the 
greateſt Diskindneſs at the Court of Rome, ws the 
Report of his being a Favourer of the Broachers gf 
new Opinions: and that, in order to remove this falſe 
Imputation, the moſt infallible Way was to ſhoy 1 
Zeal for the Church, Henry cloſing with this Advice 
ordered the Laws againſt Hereticks to be rigorouſ 

put in Execution, and very ſtrictly prohibited the im. 
porting any of their Books into the Kingdom. But 
this Prohibition was not capable of hindering ſeveral 
of Lulber's Treatiſes from being brought into Ex 
land, together with Tindal's Tranſlation of the New. 
Teſtament, who had withdrawn to Flanders. The B. 
ſhop of London having notice of it, cauſed ſome Co- 
pies to be ſeized, and publickly burnt by the Hang. 
man“. But this was ſo far from injuring the Refor- 
mation, that it rather turned to its Advantage. Many 
People, full of Indignation at this impious Act, infer 
red from thence that the Scriptures were contrary 9 
the Religion generally profeſſed, ſince the Clergy took 
ſuch care to hinder the Bible from being read, and tl 
alone raiſed their Deſire to read it. On the otbe 


Hand, 


* Tonflall Biſhop of London being at Antwerp, (where Tindul 
was) in 1529, as he returned from his Embaſſy at the Treaty dl 
Cambray, ſent for one Packington an Engliſh Merchant, and defired 
him to ſee how many of Tindal's New Teſtaments he might have 
for Money. Packington acquaints Tindal with what the Biſhop pio. 
poſed. Tindal was very glad of it, for he was then deſigning a nei 
and more correct Edition; but being poor, and the former Im. 
preſſion not being ſold off, he could not go about it. So giving 
Pagkington all the Copies that lay in his Hands, the Biſhop paid fu 
them, and brought them over and burnt them in Cheapſide. Nen 
Year, when the 2d Edition was finiſhed, many more were brought 
over, and Chancellor Mere enquiring of one Conſtantine, Who | 
was that encouraged and ſupported them at Antwerp, Ws rold 
that the greateſt Encouragement they had was from the Biſhop d 
London, who had bought up half the old Impreſſion. This mac 
all that heard it laugh heartily. William 1indal born on the Borde!s 
of Wales, was afterwards burnt in 1536 at Filford, 18 Miles fro 


Antwerp, Crying Out at the Stake, Lord open the King of England! 
Eyss, Burnet, Fox. 
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Hand, the Diſike the Engliſb had taken to the Pope 1534. 
:ncrealed mightily, by the reading of the Lutheran 
Writings. 

As the Reformation gained Ground, the Zeal of its Perſecuti- 
Enemies was kindled more and more againſt ſuch as en in Eng- 
embraced it. Whilſt More was Chancellor, he ſpared * 
no Pains to try to deſtroy them utterly. Many ſuf- 
fered Martyrdom with a wonderful Conſtancy, which 
helped very much to confirm their Brethren. At put a flop 
length, it being the King's Intereſt ro keep fair with“. 
the German Proteſtants, on account of the Need he 
might have of them afterwards, he put a ſtop to More's 
Perſecution, On the other Hand, Ann Bullen very 
much mollified the King in that reſpect. Archbiſhop Cranmer 
Cranmer contributed to it likewiſe to the utmoſt of his a_ 1 
Power, and Thomas Cromwell, who was now in great e 
Eſteem with the King, backed their Endeavours as Keforma- 
far as in him lay. But they had a ſtrong Party againſt ien. 
them, conſiſting of the Duke of Norfolk, Gardiner 2 
Biſhop of Fincheſter, Longland Biſhop of Lincoln, al- ,uinf 
molt all the Churchmen who had any Acceſs to the them. 
Court, and thoſe who, when they preached before the 
King, filled their Sermons with Invectives againſt the 
Reformation. All theſe had gained Henry's Confidence 
by their Compliance in the Buſineſs of the Divorce 
and Supremacy, though in the laſt Point they acted 
contrary to the Sentiments of their Hearts. By this 
Condeſcenſion they were in a Capacity to oppoſe ef- 
fectually tbe Reformers in all the Articles which con- 
cerned not the Pope, and eſpecially in that of the 
real Preſence, which the King did believe unqueſtiona- 
ble, and looked upon it to be ſo all his Life. In ſpite 
of all this, the Heads of the Reformed deſpaired not 
of drawing him by degrees to a farther Reformation, 
becauſe of the Connection the Articles of Religion 

ve one with another. Beſides, their Party grew 
ſtronger every Day, being joined by ſuch as read the 

ly Scriptures, and the Religious Books which were 
handed about, notwithſtanding the King's Prohibiti- 
on. Nothing ſhows more plainly how numerous and 

ſtrong 


| N 2 Duty of a good Friend and Ally, but in reality to try 
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1534 ſtrong that Party was, than the Readineſs whereyjz 
the Parliament paſſed ſuch As as tended to left 
the Clergy's Power, and ſhake off the Papal Yoke, 

Francis I. The Reformation made likewiſe ſome Progreſs i 

ſeems ro France; the King himſelf expreſſed an Inclination fy; 

favour the the Doctrine of the Proteſtants, which Margaret Quer 

- vane of Navarre his Siſter countenanced in private. Butthe 
Cardinals of Tournon and Lorrain, who were in grey 
Credit with her, diſſuaded her from it ſo earneſtly, 
that they prevailed with her at laſt, nay, made her 
a violent Perſecutor. 

Peace be. Before I cloſe what relates to the Events of the 
ewees Year 1534, I muſt not forget to mention here, that; 
England Truce for one Year concluded laſt Year between 
1 England and Scotland, was turned into a Peace the 11th 
AR. Pub. Of May this Year. By the Treaty the Peace was to 
XIV. $24. laſt till the Death of one of the two Kings, and Henry 

. without breaking it, keep Dowglaſs in Ex. 
and. 

1535. In the Beginning of the Year 1535 Francis I. ſent 
Embaſſyef an Embaſſy to Henry, under colour of diſcharging the 
France to 

to over-reach him, by feigning to acquaint him with 

his Secrets, and to ask his Advice. The Occaſion of 

the Embaſſy was this : The Emperour having reſolved 
to carry his Arms into Africa, had a mind to amuſe 

Francis, leaſt, in his Abſence, he ſhould attack the 

Duke of Savoy, and fo open a way to the Dutchy 

of Milan, as he ſeemed to intend. To that purpoſe 

he had diſpatched an Ambaſſador to him, with Orders 
to ——_— a Match between his Third Daughter and 

Philip Prince of Spain; and another between the 

Dauphin, and Mary Daughter to Henry and Catharine 

of Arragon. Moreover, he had made him an Offer 

of a Penſion of a Hundred Thouſand Crowns for the 

Duke of Orleans, payable out of the Dutchy of M. 
lan, and the Dutchy itſelf, after the Death of Fran. 
ciſco Sforza, who had no Heirs. It was evident enough, 
that theſe Overtures were deſigned only to amuſe 
Francis, who conſidered them himſelf upon no 2 
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Foot. Nevertheleſs, he imagined they would ſerve 1535. 
to help him to ſome Advantage from Henry, if he let 
him ſee that he was courted by the Emperour. To 
that End it was that he ſent to England Admiral 
Chabot Seigneur de Bryon, on pretenſe to adviſe with 
the King about theſe Offers. Bur his chief Aim was to 
make him uneaſy, and induce him to offer ſome ad- 
vantageous Propoſals. It appeared in the Sequel he 
would have drawn him to things which were very far 
from his Thoughts. The Admiral having diſcharged Henry's 
his Commiſſion, Henry anſwered, that he much won- Anſwer to 
dered the Emperour ſhould pretend to make a Match Francis's 
for his Daughter, over whom he neither had nor ever Propeſat. 
ſhould have any Right or Power : That it was mani- 
feſt, he only ſought to break the Union between 
France and England, and therefore he hoped the King 
of France would not be ſo much an Enemy to him- 
ſelf, as to give Ear to ſuch Overtures. Shortly after, Henry's 
he ſent Orders to his Ambaſſador at Paris, to tell Offer. 
Francis that he would give Elizabeth his Daughter and 
Heir to the Duke of Angou!?me his Third Son, upon 
the following Conditions: That Francis himſelf, his 
Three Sons, the Princes of the Blood, the principal 
Nobility of Francis, the Parliaments and Univerſi- 
ties ſhould ſolemnly bind themſelves to revoke the 
Sentence given againſt him by the Biſhop of Rome 
That the Duke of Angoulzme ſhould be ſent to England 
to be brought up there: That in caſe by his Marriage 
he ſhould come to the Crown of England, the Dutchy 
of Angoultme ſhould be independent of the Crown of 
France, Theſe Conditions were afterwards mollified, 
and Francis I. ſeemed to agree to them. But he re- Francis's 
quired that Henry ſhould aſſiſt him in the War of Sa- Pemand. 
voy, and forgive him the perpetual Annuity of a vt 
Hundred Thouſand Crowns, which he was bound to Henry de. 
pay by a Treaty. Henry finding by this that Francis mand. 
acted not fairly with him, told the Admiral, that in- _ wel 
ſtead of forgiving the Penſion, he expected that the weng 
King his Maſter ſhould pay the Arrears, and clear by g 
ſuch a Time all the other Sums he owed him. This | 
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Anſwer put an End to the Negotiation, which pro. 
bably was ſet on Foot purely to ſift Henry concerning 
the Penſion. 


Francis's grand Deſign was to get Poſſeſſion again 


Projetts, of the Dutchy of Milan, under pretenſe of revenging 


the Affront Sforza had put upon him. But, in order 
to compaſs his Ends, it was neceſſary to raiſe the Em. 
perour Troubles, which ſhould hinder him from af. 
ſiſting that Dutchy. There were four ſeveral Quarters 
from whence he hoped to embroil the Emperour, 
Firſt, from the Pope and the Princes of 1taly. Se. 
condly, in Germany, by means of the League of 
Thirdly, by fomenting Diſcord between 
the King of England and the Emperour. Laſtly, by 
drawing the Turks into Germany. Withall theſe Views 
it was that he had married his Son the Duke of Or- 
leans to Catharine de Medicis: That he had lodged a 
Hundred Thouſand Crowns in the Hands of the Duke 
of Bavaria, to be ready upon Occaſion : That he had 
perſuaded Henry to put an end to the Affair of the 
Divorce in the Manner we have ſeen: That he had ſe- 
cret Agents at Conſtantinople, to treat about an Alli- 
ance with Soliman Emperour of the Tyrks. But moſt 
of theſe Expedients, which he had deemed infallible, had 
roved fruitleſs. The firſt had miſcarried by the 
th of Clement VII, and by the Election of a new 
Pope, whom it was no eaſy Matter to gain to his In- 
tereſt, The King of the Romans had fruſtrated the 
ſecond, by making up Matters with the Elector of 
Saxony, the Landgrave of Heſſe, and the Duke of 
Wirtemberg, As for the Third, he could expect no 
2 Matters from thence, becauſe the King of Eng- 
and's Intention was not to make War upon the Em- 
perour, but only to ſtand upon the Defenſive. Con- 
ſequently it was in the Emperour's Power to keep him 
quiet, by not attacking him firſt. The Turks then 
were the only Expedient which could be ſubſervient 
to his Deſigns. But, in order to rely upon them, he 
muſt bogs a War in Italy, otherwiſe it was not 
likely Soliman would be perſuaded to ſtir in ny, 
pon 
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Upon this Account it was that he kept up at Con- 1535. 
antinople a Negotiation which was diſcovered by a 
Letter intercepted by the Duke of Urbino, who ſent 
it immediately to the Emperour. However, Francis 
ſtill perſiſted in his Reſolution of invading the Duke 
of Savoy, in order to open a way to the Mlaneſe, He 
reckoned that the Peace of Germany could not hold 
long; that the Emperour and Henry would never be 
able tolive in a good Underſtanding ; and that, when 
once the War ſhould commence, the Pope, the Po- 
tentates of /taly, the King of England, would readily 
lend a helping Hand to reduce the Power of the 
Houſe of Auſtria within due Bounds. Above all, he 
depended upon the Princes of the League of Smal- 
a7 fancying they would embrace this Opportunity 
toget rid of the Fears the growing Power of that 
Houſe inſpired them with. To this End he carried on 
under-hand-dealings with them, and pretended to have 
favourable Notions of their Religion, ſo far as he 
was juſt upon the Point of inviting Melancton into 
France, to confer with him. But withal, he plainly 
ſhowed that he acted only from political Views, ſince 
he cauſed ſuch to be burnt in France as ſeparated from 
the Church of Rome. Mean while, as ſome Diſputes 
aroſe between Luther and Calvin about Religion, and 
as thoſe that were burnt in France were Calviniſts, the 
rigid Lutherans not being able to bring themſelves to 
look upon them as their Brethren, imagined Francis 
might treat them with the utmoſt Severity, without 
forfeiting the favourable Opinion he had of the Lu- 
theran Religion. Francis reſolving to exert his ut- 
moſt to re-conquer the Dutchy of Milan, attacked the 
Duke of Savoy, and in the firſt Campaign took from 

him Savoy and la Breſſe. 

Whilſt Francis was labouring to bring about his Deſigns of 
Deſigns, Charles V was forming vaſt Projects, which Chatles v. 
tended to no leſs than to eſtabliſh his Dominion over 
all Europe, Indeed France and England being cloſely 
united together, could have ſet up a ſtrong Fence a- 
Bainſt his Ambition. But he did not deſpair of ſer- 

ting 
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ting them at Variance in the End. That was j; 
chief Aim, whilſt on one Hand he ſtirred up the Trig 
to a Rebellion, and the King of Scotland to a Ruptur 
with England. But whilſt he was endeavouring to em. 
broil his Enemies, in hopes of finding his account h 
it, he was not himſelf free from Uneaſineſs on th; 
Score of Soliman, who threatned Germany under c. 
lour of ſupporting the Intereſts of Zobn de Zapol, whon 
he had cauſed to be crowned King of Hungary. O. 


the other Hand, he ſaw with extreme Concern e Kin 
great Progreſs of Haradin Barberoſſa, the famon er hin 
Corſair, who had made himſelf King of Tunis aft py 

Un the 


having driven out Muley Haſſem. Such a Neighbou 


as this could not but make him uneaſy, becauſe, es 
hinder him from ravaging the Coaſts of Spain, Naz: tl 
and Sicily, there would have been a Neceſſity to ker pll the | 
up a ſtanding Fleet in the Mediterranean, which he farther 
could not do without being at a vaſt Expence, whic MF"! & 
would have baffled all his other Projects. So looking orlakin 
upon the War he had reſolved to wage with Haradn pf Mali 
as the moſt urgent Affair, he made this Summer an cauſe 
Expedition into Africa, where he took the Fort d neſe Im 
la Goulette, after which he became Maſter of Tui; nt 

rere ca 


and reſtored Muley Haſſem. 


Henry was very glad to ſee the Emperour going to, 5S< 
be engaged in Wars which were like to keep him long act a 
employed. This made him reſolve to lay hold onthe heir III 
preſent Juncture, to compleat the Regulation of hi e fearec 
Domeſtick Affairs, which were yet in a very doubt ets but 
ful State. He had aboliſhed the Papal Authority, an! ed to 
got himſelf declared ſupreme Head of the Church d reds | 


England by As of Parliament. But though by tl 
Conſtitution of the Government theſe A#s ſeemed to 
be out of the Reach of all Contradiction, it was hon. 
ever but too true, that this did not ſuffice. As Rel. 


rue inde 
al, an 
ation : 


gion was the Buſineſs in Hand, and as Conſcience cat F took 
not be compelled, the Statutes themſelves had need d = by | 
being ſupported by Force, to the End an outward 1 1 
Obedience at leaſt might be paid them. Ir 1s certui, LE (9, 

that the Uniformity which appeared in the Determin® owled, 


tion 
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ons of the Parliament and Clergy, was in many the 
Effect of Fear rather than of inward Perſuaſion. 
ay ſome, as Fiſher and More, were ſo hardy as 
penly to blame theſe Ordinances, and in ſpite of the 
&yerity exerciſed upon them, they perſiſted ſtill in 
he fame Opinion. ?*Tis true, theſe Inſtances of Ri- 
Your to Perſons of ſuch Diſtinction, made People 
lent 3 but they were not capable of convincing them 
of the Reaſonableneſs of the Statutes. Thus, although 
the King found no publick Oppoſition, it was eaſy 
or him to ſee that an Obedience proceeding from 


* Fear could laſt no longer than Compulſion ſubſiſted. 
Yhbou n the other Side, he was vexed to ſee the Proteſ- 
Te, u, cxulting, in hopes, that after having pulled 
Natl own the Papa! Authority, he was going to renounce 
0 ker pl the Errors they combated, though nothing was 
nich ts rther from his Thoughts. Mean while, it was 
which rrery where given out, that he was upon the Point of 
Ookiteorſaking the antient Religion; ſome aſſerting it out 
1:11. Malice, on purpoſe to cry him down ; and others, 


becauſe they wiſhed it. To clear himſelf therefore of 
heſe Imputations, at the very Time that he refuſed to 
recognize the Pope's Authority, he ordered thoſe who 
rere called Sacramentarians to be burnt. By this 
Management, he rendered himſelf a Foe to the Ca- 


JMET an 
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G 

25 * Poltcks and Proteſtants, As for the Proteſtants, he bore 
10 * heir III-will without much Concern : Beſides, that 
n of lis" feared them not, he approved of none of their Te- 
doubt ers but what oppoſed the Papa! Authority, and re- 
ity, al ated to the Fryars, againſt whom he was extremely in- 
WAY enſed, becauſe they laboured with all their Might to 

by the lienate the Affections of his People from him. It is 
emed ue indeed, he valued and loved Cranmer and Crom- 
vas how vel and ſome others, who countenanced the Refor- 
As Reb ntion: but he did not look upon them as Proteſtants. 
nce ca le took them for Men of folid Virtue and Piety, 
| need 0 no, by preſerving the eſſential Doctrines of Religion, 
outwal ere defirous of reforming the Abuſes crept into the 


lurch. But, as among theſe Abuſes he himſelf ac- 
wwledged none but what concerned the Pope and 
the 


certain, 
ter mina. 
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the Fryars, he imagined that thefe Reformer key 
within the ſame Bounds with himſelf. They knowin 
him perfectly well, took care how they diſcoveredi 


ook 


vas in 
ourr . 
ſolve 


their Minds. But by conforming themſelves to an. 
Opinions on theſe two Articles, they hoped to br n Agr 
him by degrees to carry the Reformation much e old 
ther, after that by their Pains he ſhould become g Purſue 
enlightned. For which reaſon the Reformation LF orce, 


gan in England with theſe two Points. As to the Other 
Points, which had no. relation to theſe, they werem 
meddled with during this Reign, or at leaſt but light 
The Reaſon is, becauſe Henry would never ſuffer k 


uſed te 
he oth 
putatio! 


affected 


Subjects to go greater Lengths than himſelf. Bui en Op 
ſpeak the Truth, his Underſtanding always went Hu Peaſed 
in Hand with his Intereſt. If a Man fully exam Days. 


all the Changes which were made in Religion in Mirther, 


Reign, he will find they all conſpired directly to e dubjects 
bliſh an abſolute Power over his Subjects. That within | 
all along the principal and perhaps the ſole Motive o belie 


It wa: 
bn Henr 


Is Subj 


his Proceedings, when he found that the Rupture ui 
Rome was an admirable Means to attain his End 
Hence the Enemies of the Reformation take occaſo 


to ſay, that it was eſtabliſhed in England only from ye upc 
litical Views. This may be true, if one conſiders Me had I. 
ly the Perſon of Henry VIII. But it does not follo Hacks, v 
that they who promoted and embraced it, acted fronfſas yer; 
the like Motive. Beſides, what was the Reformatu Mar, th 
in Henry the Eight's Days? Only a bare renouncing ing his 
the Papal! Power, whilſt thoſe were burnt-that val im, if t 
have carried it further. So let a Man ſay what ig of 
pleaſe of Henry's Perſon, and the Motives which feared. 
duced him to throw off the Papal Yoke, I don't ef his F 
that the Proteſtants are much concerned to under had 
his Defence. | nendſh: 
Henry finding that Abundance of his Subjects Noth inte 
proved not of his Conduct, would have been rent Vi 
$45 to take from them the Pretenſe they uſed of crvient t 
Sentence which the Pope had publiſhed againſt hits which 
To that Purpoſe he would have drawn in all Fran to t 


fide with him in getting it revoked, But that Meth 3 
or. 
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ers kes impracticable, and a Reconciliation with the 1535- 
knownCourt of Rome was no leſs ſo. He would never have 

veredi eſolved to part with the Title of Head of the Church of 

cs to Elend, and the Pope would never have conſented to 

to briylſþn Agreement, without Things were put again upon 
uch fre old Foot. So Henry ſeeing himſelf obliged to 
ne moWburſue his Point, reſolved to overcome by dint of 
tion M orce, the Obſtinacy of ſuch of his Subjects as re- 


he otheWuſed to ſubmit to the Laws lately enacted. But on 


were nofhe other Hand, deſiring to purge himſelf of the Im- 
flights Mutation of Hereſy, wherewith he was charged, he 
uffer kefſW&fe&ted ro puniſh ſeverely thoſe that embraced the 

But u ew Opinions. In ſteering this middle Courſe, which 


pleaſed neither Party, he paſſed the Reſidue of his 
Days. But this is ſay ing too little. It muſt be added 
urther, that conſidering himſelf as a Pattern for his 


nt Hani 
examine 
n in hg 


to e objects to walk by, he compelled them to keep 
"hat u richin the ſame Bounds, and would not ſuſfer them 
lotive o believe more or {25 than himfelt. 

ture will It was impoſſible that after taking ſuch a Reſoluti- 


11s End 
occaſio 


n Henry ſhould not live in a continual Miſtruſt of 
Is Subjects, which obliged him to have always an 


from ye upon what paſſed in the Kingdom. Moreover 
iders Me had likewiſe to guard againſt the Emperour's At- 
ot folloWacks, who had threatened him pretty openly. He 
ted fru as very ſenſible that if he were once engaged in a 
ormato Mar, thoſe that durſt not look him in the Face du- 
incing ing his Proſperity, would not ſcruple to declare againſt 
at wou em, if che Chance of War ſhould prove crols. The 
What ing of Scotland his Nephew was the Perſon to be 
which feared. As for the King of France who profeſſed him- 
don't elf his Friend, and indeed was much obliged to him, 
indertuße had ſhown too plainly how Self. intereſted his 


nendſhip was, to be able to rely upon him. Th 


jects oth intended to embroil the Emperour, but with dif- 
een vergrent Views. Each wanted to make his Ally ſub- 
ed of Mervient to his Deſigns, and to improve the Advanta» 
inſt hies Which flowed from their Union. Thus Henry had 


France ne to truſt to but his own Subjects, among whom 
t Mer owever there were great Numbers of Male-Contents. 
Vor. VII. Ii Bur 
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1535. But as he had ated for ſome Time with a good dell gange 
of Haughtineſs, he found that if he relaxed in that 2 
Point, People would not fail to aſcribe it either to hi F his. 
Scruples, or to a Senſe of his own Weakneſs, than f tha 
which nothing could be more prejudicial to him. This aſſume 
Conſideration joined to his ſtern and haughty Tempe, nothin 
rendered him altogether untractable. From thence. power 
forward he became Fierce, Cruel, Inſenſible of hi and th 
People's Calamities, and executing without Mercy, WW This is 
the Laws which himſelf had dictated to his Parlj ing ſho 
ment. In ſhort, one may ſay in ſome Meaſure, thr Ihe wer 


he was no longer the ſame King that had reigned h. vill co 
therto. All that can be alledged in his Vindication, Tho 
is, that he was often provoked by Perſons, who by ind th 
endeavouring to alienate the Hearts of his Subjets, Author 
touched him in the moſt tender Part, becauſe hs vith t 
whole Reliance was upon the Afiſtarce of his People. WW the we 
ee One will be amazed no doubt, to ſee in this RH whole 
1 2 "ſon the Engliſh fo patient and ſo ſubmiſſive to their S. tents, | 
* of che En- vereign's Pleaſure, even to ſuch a Degree, that ha- temptit 
du e ly do we find ſince the Beginning of the Affair of te They c 


| Henry. Divorce, that the Parliament had refuſed him any one Wi Pope's 

4 Thing, though his Demands had been very extraotd- ſtill dic 
14 nary. But it is no hard matter to find out the Re- Statutes 
1 ſon. Religion was the ſole Cauſe of it. The King, Wi had cat 
1 as it was obſerved, ſteered a middle Courſe as to the Kin 
* ligious Matters. But as no Body could believe 1 WF another 
1 would be poſſible for him to remain long in that tra 
1 tuation, thoſe that wiſhed for the Reformation, im: ing befc 
W gined they could not do better than comply win Face, 5 
44 him in all Things, that he might be brought Head: 
* F degrees to carry it farther. In like manner, e P; 


Friends of the old Religion, ſeeing ſuch Beginnirg) 
were afraid he would go greater Lengths, and that] 
their Oppoſition would but make him finiſh f 
Work the fooner. So each of the two Parti 
ſtriving to make him their Friend, there followed fol 
him an Authority which none of his Predeceſſors had 
ever enjoyed, and which he would not have been “ 
ble to uſurp in any other Circumſtances, without ci 

+ | | danger 
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Book XV. 20. HENRY VIII. 
dangering his Crown. But both Parties were alike 
deceived. Henry kept on in the ſame Courſe all the reſt 
of his Life, and made them both feel the ſad Effects 
of that abſolute Power they had ſo eaſily let him 
aſſume. It is true, he was always ſo prudent as to do 
nothing contrary to Law. But he made uſe of his 
Power to cauſe ſuch Laws to be paſſed as he pleaſed, 
and then put them in Execution without Mercy. 
This is what we ſhall ſee in the Sequel. But after hav- 
ing ſhown the Character of Henry, and the Motives 
he went upon, his Actions muſt be related, which 
will confirm what has been juſt obſerved. 

Though the Az?s concerning the King's Marriage The Monks 
and the Papal Power bore the Seal of the Publick become 
Authority, all the World were far from being pleaſed rage * 
with them. As they were not aſcribed ſo much to * 
the two Houſes as to the King, on him it was that the 
whole Blame was caſt. Among all the Male-Con- 
tents, the Monks were the molt open, by their at- 
tempting to blacken him in the Minds of the People. 
They could not brook his ſetting himſelf up in the 4 
Pope's Room, whom they had always conſidered and 
ſull did conſider as their true Head, in ſpite of the 
dtatutes made againſt him. Theſe were the Men that 
had cauſed the pretended Kentiſb Propheteſs to ſay, if 
the King put away his Queen Catharine, and married 
another, he ſhould dye in a Month's Time, and come 
to a tragical End. A Franciſcan, one Peto, preach- j,/ytence 
ng before the King, was ſo hardy as to tell him to his of Fran- 
Face, That God's Fudgments were ready to fall upon bis eiſcan. 
Head: That be was always ſurrounded with a Croud of 
ing Prophets, who foretold him good Succeſs. But for 
bin/elf, like another Micaiah, be warned bim that the 
Dogs ſhould lick his Blood, as they had done Ahab's. The 
Inſolence of this Fryar and the daily Accounts of the 
Inve&tives which others every where ſpread againſt 
him, provoked him extremely againſt them as well as 
4ganft thoſe that had the Boldneis to {peak in oppro- 
ious Terms of the Ads of Parliament. He bore it 
owever very patiently for ſome Time, imaginin 

n e 
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1535. that People would grow Calm in the End. But when 
he ſaw they did not ceaſe to aſperſe him with all ſorts 
of Calumnies, he called a Council to conſider how he 
ſhould behave towards thoſe who affected to contra- 

Debate of dict the Laws, and ſpeak Evil of him. Some of the 
theCouncil Council were for taking no notice of theſe Offences, 
how the for fear too great a Severity ſhould have a quite con- 
e trary Effect to what he deſired. But others laid be. 
Herbert. fore him the ill Conſequences of ſuch a Proceedure, 
They ſhowed him that theſe Men's Aim was to tir 
up the People againſt him, that the Biſhop of Rone 
might have occaſion to aſſert his pretended Authority, 
and therefore they were for putting the Laws in Exe- 
cution with the utmoſt rigour. The King himſelf 
cloſed with this Opinion, as moſt agreeable to his 
Laus in Proud and ſtern Temper, which could not bear Con- 
Execution, tradiction. Beſides, he ſaw well enough to what he 
* ſhould be reduced in the End, if his Enemies ſucceed. 
ed in their Deſign of drawing upon him the Hatred of 
the People. Ir is no great Wonder therefore, that 
ſeeing himſelf thus provoked, he reſolved to treat with 
rigour People who laboured with all their might to 

ruin him. 
Priors and The Reſolution being taken of executing the Lays 
Monksex- without Mercy, certain Priors, Monks, and others, 
—_—— who had been too free with the new Statutes, were ap- 
4 prehended, tried and executed according to the u- 
moſt rigour of the ſame Statutes. But at the fame 
Time, the King fearing leſt this Severity ſhould be 
aſcribed to the Inclination he was charged with for the 
new Religion, affected to uſe the ſame rigour toward 
thoſe who had openly embraced the Reformation, 
and put them to Death with the others. At laſt, id 
keep every Body in Awe by an Example wWhic 
ſhould make the boldeſt Tremble, he reſolved to de 
| liver up to the rigour of the Law, Fiſher and Mor: 
Fiber & then Priſoners in the Tower. To that End, File 
— . required to take the Oath of Supremacy, it be⸗ 
The Pope ing ſuppoſed he would refuſe it, as he did indeed, 
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orts 


hen though he had declared that if the Cardinals Hat was 


Jaid at his Feet, he would not ſtoop to take it up. 


he But the Pope, whoſe Aim was to encourage ſuch as 

tra- oppoſed the King, conferred however that Dignity up- 

the on him, with the pompous Elogy, that he conſidered 

ces, him as the Cardinal of Cardinals, This unſeaſonable 

con- Honour haſtened in all likelihood Fiſber's Death, who 

| be- being condemned, was executed on the 22d of June, 

lure. à Month after he had been made Cardinal, and ſome 
) ſtir Days before the Hat, which the Pope ſent him, came 
Rome to London * After that, Sir Thomas More being re- gi, Tho- 
rity, quired to take the ſame Oath, refuſed to anſwer, mas More 
Exe- ſaying, The Ai of Parliament is like a Sword with two executed. 
mſelf Edges, for if a Man anſwer one way, it will deſtroy the 
© his Soul, and if he anſwer another, it will deſtroy the Body. 

Con- Upon his Refuſal, he was condemned and executed. 
at he He was a Man of great Learning and excellent Parts, 
ceed. but ſo addicted to jeſting, that even the Preſence of 
ed of Death could not make him lay aſide his uſual Face- 

that tiouſneſs. When upon the Point of. being beheaded, 
t with he had laid his Head on the Block to receive the mor- 
zht to tal Blow, he perceived that his Beard was got under 

his Chin: Whereupon haſtily riſing up, he bid the 

Laus Executioner ſtay a little till he had put his Beard aſide, 
ther ſince having committed no Treaſon, it was not juſt it 
, ap. hould be cut off *:, 
che ut- 
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113 Whilſt 

* Burnet ſays, the Hat came no nearer him than Picardy. He 
was brought to his Tryal on the 17th of une. The Lord Chan- 
cellor, the Duke of Suffolk, and ſome other Lords, together with 
the Judges, ſat upon him by a Commiſſion of Oyer and Terminer. 
He was beheaded in the 8oth Year of his Age on Tower Hill, and 
his Head was ſet up on London- Bridge. His Body was firſt buried 
In Barking Church-Yard, and afterwards taken up and interred with 
More's in the Tower, He was many Years Confeſſor to the King's 
Grandmother, the Counteſs of Richmond. It was believed that he 
perſwaded her to found her two Colleges in Cambridge, and upon 
that Score was choſen Chancellor of that Univerſiry. Henry VII. 
gave him the Biſhoprick of Rocheſter, which he, following the 
Rule of the Primitive Church, would never change for a better: 
He uſed to ſay his Church was his Wife, and he would never part 
With her becauſe ſhe was Poor. Burner, Vol. I. p. 354. 3 
On the firſt of July Sir Thomas More was brought to his Try- 
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Whilſt theſe Things paſſed in England, Pope Paul 
III kept up ſtill ſome Correſpondence with Sir Gre 
Caſſali, who was all this while at Rome, though with. 
out a Character. The Pope earneſtly wiſhed that ſome 
Expedient might be found out to heal the Breach CA 
ment VII had made by his over-haſtineſs, and confer. 
red from time to time with Caſſali. But when New 
came of the Execution of the Monks, and of Fiſt 
and More, for denying the King's Supremacy, he loft 
all hopes of ſucceeding. He found there were ng 
more Meaſures to be kept, fince they kept none in 
England, but ſhowed a ſettled Deſign of ſupporting 
what had been done. So, to maintain the Honour d 
his See, he drew up a thundering Bull, excommunicy 
ting Henry, and abſolving his Subjects from their 
Oath. Moreover, he ordered all the Eccle/raſticks ty 
depart his Dominions, and the Nobility to take up 
Arms againſt him. He put the. Kingdom under an 
Interditt, and forbid all Chriſtians to have any Com. 
merce with the Eugliſb. He annulled all the Treatie 
foreign Princes had made with Henry before his Mar: 
riage with Ann Bullen, declaring their Iſſue already 
born or to be born illegitimate. Men while, as he 

Was 


al, and beheaded on the 6th, in the 33d Year of his Age, Though 
he was afterwards ſuperſtitiouſly devoted to the Intereſt and Pi. 
ons of the Popiſh Clergy, and even aſſiſted them in all their Con. 
Elties, yet in his Youth he had freer Thoughts of Things, as 1p 
pears by his Utopia, where he ſeems to borrow the Diſguiſe of 1 
Romance only to declare his Mind with greater Freedom: He tel 
us, the Uropians allow Liberty of Conſcience, and force tht! 
Religion upon no body: That they hinder none from a ſober Er 
quiry into Truth, nor uſe any Violence upon the Score of a dift 
rent Belief. He was, ſays Burnet, no Divine at all, neither did It 
know any thing of Antiquity, beyond the Quotations in the Carr 
Law, and in the Maſter of the Sentences, Nor was he converlal! 
at all in the critical Learning upon the Scripture; but his pecu'l 
Excellency in Writing was, that he had a natural eaſy Expreflio), 
and preſented all the Opinions of Popery with their fair Side t 
the Reader, diſguiſing the black Side of them with neat Art; and 
had upon all Occaſions great ſtore of pleaſant Tales, which be 
applied wittily enough. But for [uftice, Contempt of Money, Hu 
m.ity, anda true Generofity of Mind, he was an Examp'e to the 
Age in which he lived. 
Pounds a Year when he religned the Chancellorſhip. 
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was very ſenſible that theſe Spiritual Thunderings 1535. 


would produce no great Effect, if they were not 
backed with Temporal Arms, which were not yet in a 
Readineſs, he put off the publiſhing of this Bull to a 
more convenient Seaſon. 

But although the Bull was not publiſhed, yet as no 

reat care was taken to conceal it, it quickly came to 
Henry's Knowledge. Whereupon he reſolved to ſide 
with the Proteſtants of Germany, that he might keep 
the Emperour employed in thoſe Parts. He diſpatch- 
ed therefore Edward Fox to the League of Smalcald, 
whilſt Francis I. made uſe, for the ſame Purpoſe, of 
William du Bellay Lord of Langeais. But it was a 
very hard Matter that a good and hearty Union could 
be formed between theſe two Monarchs and the Pro- 
teſtants of Germany. The Prote/tants wanted only to 
preſerve the Liberty of profeſſing their Religion in 
Peace and Quietneſs; whereas the ſole Aim of Francis 
and Henry was to excite them againſt the Emperour, 
without any regard to the Prote/tant Religion, which 
they perſecuted in their reſpective Kingdoms. It is 
true, in order to gain the Proteſtants, they feigned an 
inclination for their Religion, and a Deſire to eſta- 
bliſh it in their Dominions. Nay Henry very much 
improved the Conformity of his Sentiments with 
Theirs, concerning the Pope's Authority. But the 
Rigour wherewith theſe two Monarchs treated ſuch 
of their Subjects as had embraced the new Religion, 
ſpoiled whatever their Ambaſſadors could ſay. For 
this reaſon it was that the Proteſtants always inſiſted 
upon fettling the Points which concerned Religion, 
and continued to require that Henry ſhould openly 
declare for the Augsburg-Confeſſion, to the End their 
Union might be built on a ſolid Foundation. Henry 
made as if he approved of what they propoſed, and 
to make them believe it the more, he wiſhed them to 
ſend ſome of their Divines to confer with thoſe of 
England. But he never really intended to conform him- 
lelf to their Notions. He rather wanted that the Ger. 


Mans as well as the Engliſh ſhould learn of him what 
I14 they 


Embaſſy to 


the Pro- 


t ſtants of 


Germany. 
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they were to believe. And for that Cauſe the Projeg 
of the intended Union was never brought to bei. 
However, this Negotiation made the Pope and the 
Emperour very uneaſy, who plainly ſaw that in a. 
tacking Henry they ran the Risk of driving him in good 
earneft to join with the League of Smalcald. 
Henry But Henry did not depend ſo much upon foreign Aid 
lays before as upon his own Strength. Mean while, as his Sub. 
NG. jects were daily corrupted by the Monks, who inſinuz. 
preſſion of ted to them that he was going to overturn all Religion, 
the Mo- he reſolved to take all poſſible Precaution to preven 
naſters. the pernicious Deſigns of theſe dangerous Adverſz 
ries. To that End he laid it before the Council, whe: 
ther it would not be proper to ſuppreſs at once all the 
Monaſteries. This Queſtion was debated with great 
Warmth, by reaſon of the two contrary Parties n 
the Council, Cranmer and Cromwell looked upon the 
Suppreſſion of the Monaſtefies as the main Point to. 
wards advancing the Work of the Reformation, But 
on the other Side, the Duke of Norfolk, the Biſhops 
of Wincheſter, Lincoln and others, who had with Re 
luctance ſubſcribed to what had been done againſt the 
Pope, could not bring themſelves to conſent to the 
Suppreſſion. They ſaw plainly, after that ther 
would be no remedy left to bring the Kingdom agan 
under the Pope's Yoke, not to reckon that the Diſſo 
lution of the Monaſteries might produce yet great?! 
Effects with regard to Religion. The King having 
heard the Arguments on both Sides, found he ſhoult 
not be able to ſuppreſs the Monaſteries all at once 
without giving Offence to the greateſt Part of hl 
Subjects. He reſolved therefore in his own Mind, tt 
bring it about by Degrees, and to that end to beg 
with a Thing abſolutely neceſſary : And that was, 
remove the People's Prejudice in favour of the Monks 
He orders To that purpoſe, he ordered a general Viſitation d 
the M- the Monaſteries, to know perfectly the Titles of the! 
Wafer eas , Eſtates, the Behaviour of the Fryars and Nuns, ho# 
„ns, the Rules of each Order were obſerved, and otbet 
Things of the like Nature, He did not queſtion i 
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Book XV. 


this Viſitation would diſcover ſeveral conſiderable 1535. 


20. HENRY VIII. 


Abuſes, which being made publick, would ſenſibly 
diminiſh the Veneration People had for the Religious, 
and pave the Way to his Deſign, He. was extremely 
incenſed againſt the Monks, whom he looked upon 
as Diſturbers of his Repoſe. On the other Hand, the 
proſpect of getting by their Eſtates did not a little 
contribute, without doubt, towards cauſing him to 


* 
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uſh the Matter with great Earneſtneſs. Thomas Crom- and leavei 
well was pitched upon to manage this Inquiry by the the M- 


Name of Viſitor-General. This Choice was a plain 

Sign what the King's Intent was, ſeeing he employed 

a Perſon who was any thing ſooner than a Friend to 

the Monks. C — having appointed his Suhſtitutes 

or Commiſſioners &, gave them very particular Inſtruc- 

tions under Eighty- ſix Articles, and the Viſitation be- 
gan in Ofober, One may eaſily gueſs that among ſo 
oreat a Number of Monaſteries as were in the King- 
dom, moſt of which had never been viſited but very 
negligently, many were found abounding with Irre- 
gularities, as well in reſpect of the Lives of the Fryars 
and Nuns, as in regard to the Obſervance of the 
Rule, and the Management of the Temporalities. 
The Viſitors, who were not their Friends, and doubt- 
leſs had orders to terrify them, gave them to under- 
ſtand they were going to be expoſed to the King's ut- 
moſt Severity, and the Rigour of the Law. Then 
they ſuggeſted to them, that to ſave themſelves harm- 
leſs, and withal to hide all their Diſorders, the beſt 
way was to reſign their Houſes to the King, who, up- 
on that Conſideration, would take care to provide for 
each of them in particular. A good Number of 
Priors being terrified by the Viſitors, choſe to follow 
their Advice, their Monks agreeing to it, ſome to 
avoid Puniſhment, others to enjoy their Liberty, and 
lome for want of Reſolution to ſtand out. The Re- 


ports 


* Particularly Leighton, Lee and Petre, Doctors of Law, Dr. 
John London Dean of Walling ford, &c. 


x" The firſt Surrender was by the Abbot of Langden, who, * 
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ports of the Commiſſioners were made publick, that 


every body might be ſatisfied that the King had ng 
without Reaſon and Neceſſity ordered this general y 
fication, The Truth is, in ſome Monaſteries wen 
found out monſtrous Diſorders and horrible Crime 
not only with reſpect to the Debaucheries of the 
Fryars and Nuns, but chiefly on the Score of the In 
ges and Relicks, for which a ſhameful Trade was di. 
ven to enrich the Monaſteries, by cheriſhing the Peg. 
ple's Super/tition®, This occaſioned an Ordinance q 
the King's, who, as ſupreme Head of the Church q 
England, diſcharged from their Vous ſuch as wen 
profeſſed under Four and Twenty Years of Age, ani 
allowed all the reſt to quit their Houſes, and live lik 
Seculars if they pleaſed *1, But as moſt were xc 
cuſtomed to an idle Life, and perceived, when they 
forſook their Monaſteries, they ſhould be forced i 
work for their Livelihood, the Liberty the King gar 
them had no great Erect. Beſides, there were doubt 


per to lay hold of the King's Leave. Wheretore, 
Mg Henr 


Dr. Leighton's breaking open his Door of a ſudden, was found i 
Bed with a Whore, who went in the Habit of a Lay Brother. The 
Original of this and the other Surrenders are in the Augmentation 
Office. Burnet, Vol. I. p. 191. 

They found great Factions in the Houſes, and barbarous C 
elties exerciſed by one Faction againſt another, as either of then 
prevailed. They were all extremely addicted to 1dolatry and % 
perſtition. in ſome they found the Inſtruments and other Too“ 
for multiplying and coining. But for the Lewdnels of the Cot- 
feſſors of Nunneries, and the great Corruption of that State, whole 
Houſes being found almoſt all with Child; for the Diſſoluteneſ d 
Abbots and the other Monks and Friars, not only with Harlots bit 
married Women; and for their unnatural Luſts and other brutu 
Practices: Theſe, ſays Burner, are not fit to be ſpoken of, mud 
leſs enlarged on in a Work of this Nature. The full Report of ti 
Viſitation is loſt; yet Burnet ſaw an Extract of a Part of it concert 
ing 144 Houſes, that contains Abominations in it equal to any d 
were in Sodom. Burnet, Vol. I. p. 191. 

*: The Men, if in Orders, were to have a Prieſt's Habit give 
them and 40 Shillings in Money; the Nuns were to have only 
Gown, ſuch as Secular Women wore. Some however far iu: 
rendting their Houſes got ſmall Penſions, Herbert. 
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tha len) ſaw himſelf under a Neceſſity to take other 1535: 
d not eaſures. ; 
al V. 1; was this Year firſt before Cardinal Campegio loſt Change of 
; wer the Biſhoprick of Salisbury, which was given to Vi- eme Bi- 
rims, alas Shaxton a Friend to the Reformers. Shortly _ 

ter, the Sce of Worceſter was taken from Ghinuas an 

In. 1:alian, and conferred on Hugh Latimer, great Friend 
5 dri. i of Cranmer's. Jobn Hilſey was promoted to the Se of 
Peg WW Rocheſter, vacant by the Death of Fiſher ; and Edward 

Fox to that of Hereford. 


Among all the King's Enemies, or ſuch as envied Henry 


war WE him, none gave him more Uneaſineſs than his Ne- / #0 

„ ant phew the King of Scotland, and it was not without 2 
e like WF Reaſon. During the whole Time of that Prince's 6 2 
e Minority, Henry had fomented the Troubles of $:ct- land te re- 
n they i land, nay, had made appear that his Deſigns intended 7e le 
ced to to become Maſter of that Kingdom. James was ful- * 
7 gie ly acquainted with it; and though he ſhowed great Herbert. 
toubt WF Regard for the King his Uncle, he let him ſee howe- 
t pro: ver that he did not deem him his Friend. Henry there- 

fore ran the Hazard, that in caſe the Innovations in 


Religion cauſed Diſturbances in the Kingdom, the 
King of Scotland would take occaſion to be revenged, 
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ound by aſſiſting the Male- contents. Theſe Apprehenlions B34 
ber. Ne were the better grounded, as the Emperour knowing 17 
n1aiv the King of Scotland's Diſpoſition, had already la- KA 
ou C  boured to inſpire him with Suſpicions and Jealouſies HY 
of then WWF againſt France and England: Nay, he would have con- 1 
and d cluded a League with him, as I obſerved, had not 1 
** Francis broken his Meaſures, by procuring a Peace Wl” 
who: between England and Scotland. But this Peace hin- +l 
eneß of WWF dered not but that Henry was always jealous of that Es. 
44 - Quarter. So, to make himſelf eaſy, he formed a HK 5 
© mod Project to inſtill into the King of Scotland the Reſo- Y 11 
t of this lution to follow his Example, and renounce the Pope's 1 
EL. Obedience. He conſidered this as a ſure Means to 4 is 
e 


Ke a 4 


preſerve between the two Kingdoms a ſtrict Friendſhip 
Sit give (WF Which would greatly turn to his Advantage in his pre- 
e only 1 WW lent Circumſtances. He ſent him therefore in the firſt 
place a long Letter, letting forth the Reaſons of his 

a Conduct 
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1535: Conduct with regard to the Pope. Then he ir 
= patched an Ambaſſador to propoſe. an Interview, fu 
Interview, Cying that a Conference with him would be of mor 
: weight than whatever he ſhould ſay to him by Let 

or Ambaſſador, But though the Reformation hf 

already crept into Scotland, Fames had no mind at al 

to embrace it. So the Ecclefiaſticks about his Perſon 

were not at much Pains to diſſwade him from accept: 

ing the Interview, wherein they were afraid ſon: 

Things might happen prejudicial to their Religion 

Mean while James, not being willing openly to refuk 

the Conference the King his Uncle demanded, gar 

him Hopes of his Conſent, after certain Difficultis 

ſtarted on Purpoſe, were removed. But at the ſam 

Time he demanded of the Pope a Brief, whereby |: 

ſhould be enjoined to have no Interview with the King 

James ex- of England. When the Brief was come, he gave th 
exſe; bim King his Uncle notice of it, who having prepared iu 
{ef — * his Journey, was extremely offended at this Refuſil 
＋ Hence ſprung a Quarrel between them, which I ful 


the Pope's ; 
Prohibiti- have occaſion to mention hereafter. 


33 Before I conclude the Year 1535, I muſt not fo. 
DR get to relate an Event which very much changed tie 


Face of the Affairs of Europe. I mean the Death of Fra: 
ciſco Sforza Duke of Milan, which happened in tht 
Month of Ocfober. As that Prince left no Iflue by 
Catharine of Denmark the Emperour*s Niece, whon 
he had lately married, the Dutchy of Milan as Hi 
of the Empire, was fallen to the Emperour, who 
The Empe- Might diſpoſe of it as he pleaſed. Wherefore the 
rour feign: Fears and Jealouſies of the Pope, the King of Fran! 
wot 70 in- and the Venetians, were revived on this Occaſion, cal 


of Milan. 


— 46% of them having Reaſon to be apprehenſive that tht 
Durchy, Emperour would keep that Dutchy for himſelf ot 


give it to his Brother the King of the Romans. In thi 
Caſe, Italy would of Courſe fall again into Slaver), 
and the King of France loſe the Proſpect he had en. 
tertained of recovering that Dutchy. To make 


them eaſy, the Emperour declared he had no Delig! 


to keep Milan, but intended to preſent ſome Prod 
wil 


different 


after he 


fuſal to 
her as a 
when tl 
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he gr Which it, who ſhould afford no Suſpicion to thoſe whoſe 1535. 
w, * oncern it was to preſerve the Peace of Italy. After- 

f more Vards he wiſely made uſe of it as a voy to amuſe 

Letts Ide King of France. But in reality he had never any 

on uind to let it go. 2 0 

at Queen Cat har ine ended her Days the Beginning of the 1536. 
Perſor ear 1336“. Though her Virtue had gained her an Ow 4 
accep; univerſal Eſteem, ſhe died however little lamented by — 
1 ſon che Publick, becauſe ſhe embarraſſed alike her Friends Herbert. 
ligio and Enemies. Before ſhe expired, ſhe dictated a very 

ref tender Letter to the King, who ſeemed to be much 


affected by it *:. But in all Appearance his Grief 
was of no long Continuance, He was very fond of 
her when he was firſt married, her Mildneſs and Mo- 


„ gan 
icultie 


Ir deſty having gained more upon him than ſhe could 
e Kin expect from her Beauty; which was not extraordinary. 
ye en Time his Affection abating, he treated her with In- 
red for difference, though ever with great Civility. At laſt, 
Hog had reſolved to put her way, her obſtinate re- 


fuſal to comply with his Will, made him look upon 


| 
L thy her as an Enemy. Wherefore he uſed her rigorouſly 


ot hen the Sentence of Divorce was pronounced, even 
ed the | to 
f Fru z hs ä 

* On the 18th of January at Kimoolton, in the poth Vear of 
* ler Age, 33 Years after ſhe came into England. In her Wil, ſhe 
Tue by WY ppointed her Body to be buried in a Convent of 0b/ervanrs(who 
whom bad done and ſuffered moſt for her,) but the King ordered it to be 
as id aid in the Abby-Church of Peterborough, which he afterwards con- 

q vented to a Cathedral. 

Wo Bi *: In the Title ſhe called him, My moſt dear Lord, Ring and 
re the I Huband, and concluded with ſaying, I make this Vow, that mine 
Fran: Eyes deſvre you above all Things. she adviſed him to look to 


* the Health of his Soul. She forgave him all the Troubles he had 


eich ; caſt her into. She recommended their Daughter Mary to him, 
at the deſiring he would be a loving Father to her. She alſo deſired 
elf oi . he would provide Matches for her Maids, who were but three; 
* and that he would give her Servants one Vear's Wages more 


than was due to them.“ she was a devout and pious Princeſs, 
and led a ſevere Life. In her Greatneſs ſhe wrought much with 


aver, 
her own Hand, and kept her Women well employed about her, 


ad en- 


make appeared when the two Legates came once to ſpeak with her. 
hein . came out to them with a Skein of Silk about her Neck, and 

us vid them ſhe had been within at Work with her Maids, Few ſuch 
Pr 1nce Queens DNOW- a-days ' 8 
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1536. 


Parlia- 
ment 
meets. 


Reaſon of 
altering 
the Eccle- 
ſiaſtical 
Conſlitu - 
tions. 


ed her like a 1 At leaſt he publickly forbi 
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to the not ſuffering her to keep ſuch Servants as treat. 


the giving her that Title, though he was forced i 
connive at her Diſobedience. 

The Parliament meeting the 6th of February, fl 
niſhed the Work begun, by aboliſhing every Thins 
which could any way relate to the Papal Power, thy 
there might not be the leaſt Pretenſe left to acknoy. 
ledge his Authority. But the King had a farthe 
View. And that was to ſuppreſs the Monaſteries, 2 
well to be revenged of the Monks, and prevent thei 
ill Deſigns, as to get their Eſtates. In all Appearance, 
the late Viſitation of the Monaſteries had ſatisfied hin 
that the Monks were as unſerviceable to Religion, x 
prejudicial to his Affairs in his preſent Circumſtance, 

As among the Conſtitutions obſerved in the Church 
of England, there were not a few that had a manifel 
Relation to the Papal Authority which was no longe 
recognized, it was abſolutely neceſſary to annul 
them and make others, which ſhould have for Foun- 
dation the King's Supremacy, The Parliament had 
already paſſed an A, empowering the King to ap 


mentatic 
Cogniz 
fition “ 
venue, 
had no 
get inte 
ries in 


point Thirty-two Commiſſioners to examine ſuch a The 
were to be aboliſhed. But the King was in no haſt with th 
to do that, becauſe by the Confuſion in that reſpeti, ¶ there {| 
his Authority was much more extenſive. The Pau Ito be 
Power was aboliſhed by Ad of Parliament, and yet proved 
it ſubſiſted ſtill in the Conſtitutions, which not being ent th 
brogated, threw the Clergy into great Perplexities be. Vs nc 
cauſe they knew not what to do. But this was wht he had 
the King wanted, to the End the Clergy might be well, a 
more at his Devotion, ſince he could equally proſe Views. 
cute them as Guilty, whether they kept or not kept ſhould 


them. The Parliament taking this Contrariety into lee the 
Conſideration were pleaſed to remedy it, by confirm- they | 
ing the Power formerly given to the King, to appoint 
Commiſſioners to alter theſe Conſtitutions, This wa 
a ſort of reproaching him for his Negligence in that WW ,* Th 


- WT Attoe 
Reſpect. But he made as if he took no notice of ih Uther z 
and left the Matter in the ſame State it was. to have 


He WH kn Ye; 


it their 
Tance, 
ed him 
on, 23 
tancez 
hure 
anifeſt 
longer 
annull 
Foun- 
1t had 
to ap- 
ſuch az 
) haſte 
eſpect, 
Papa 
nd yet 
eing a. 


ies be⸗ 
8 What 
ght be 
prole- 
t kept 
ty into 
nfirm- 
| ppolnt 
nls Was 
in that 
> of 1h, 


He 


d ook XV. 


he repreſented to the Parliament that the great Num- Monafte- 
ber of Monaſteries in the Kingdom were a Burden to 5. 
the State, and earneſtly deſired them to remedy the 
Evil by ſuch Means as they 
Whereupon it was enacted, That all Houſes © 
Year and under ſhould be ſuppreſſed, and their Ef- 

fects given to the King. Of this ſort there were three erben. 
E hundred ſeventy-ſix, and a Revenue of thirty-two 


ties in the Kingdom. 
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He had another Thing in his Head which affected 1536. 
im much more, namely, the ſtriking the Blow he 2 Fs 
as meditating againſt the Monks. In this Seſſion, che te 


Act. Pub. 


ſhould judge proper. * 


200 J. 


Thouſand Pounds a Year fell to the Crown, with a- 

bove a Hundred Thouſand Pounds worth of Plate, 

Goods, Ornaments of the Churches, and other Things. 

A new Court was erected, called 2% Court of the Aug- Gurt f 
mentations of the King's Revenue, which was to take augmens 
Cognizance of all Matters relating to this new Acqui- tations 6 
ftion*®. The erecting of a Court for ſo ſmall a Re- ecke. 
venue, was a clear Evidence enough that the King 

had no Deſign to ſtop there, but that he intended to 

get into his Hands the Revenues of all the Monaſte- 


The Convocation fitting as uſual, at the ſame Time Reſolution 
with the Parliament, a Motion was made there, that 0 ler che 
there ſhould be a Tranſlation of the Bible in Engliſh, People 
[to be ſet up in all Churches,] and the ſame was ap- — 
proved of. It muſt be obſerved that the King's In- Engliſh. 
tent therein was only to let the People ſee that there Burner. 
was nothing contrary to the Holy Scriptures in what 
he had. done againſt the Pope. But Cranmer, Crom- 
well, and the reſt of the Retormers had much farther 
Views. They were in Hopes that when the Bible 
ſhould be in the Hands of the People, they would 
lee their Errour in abundance of other Things which 
they had taken hitherto to be eſſential ro Religion. 


But 


* The Court was to conſiſt of a Chancellor, a Treaſurer, n 
Attorney and Sollicitor, 10 Auditors, 17 Receivers, a Clerk, an 
Uſher and a Meſſenger. Beſides the prejent ones, the King was 
to have the Lands of all thoſe Houſes that had been diflulyed with- 


u Year betore this 4. Burnet, Vol. I. 194. 
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15836. But they took Care to hide their Deſigns from th 
ſt King, well knowing how contrary they were to his 
Henry was obſtinately bent againſt all Reformation 


Book 2 
break tt 
ept up 


Doctrine, and conſequently they were to bring hin enge 
inſenſibly and by Degrees to what they deſired. They e wy 
1 ſucceeded in part, but they wanted a great deal of eme 


but rou: 
he Neg 
action, 

oncern 


r heard 
Wh he { 


carrying Matters ſo far as they expected at fir. 
Mean while, they thought it a great Step to obtan 
his Conſent that it ſhould be moved in the Convurat. 
on, to let the People have the Bible in Engliſh, and ty 
The King have got the Motion approved. As there was then 
tate * no other Verſion of the Bible in Engliſh but what Ti 


| wa aal had made at Antwerp without the Publick Ay. ind 10 
q thority, the Convocation petitioned the King for: on 
| good Tranſlation, which he was pleaſed to take upon Wi 56 
... . hamſelf ©. * . 
N Henry having obtained of the Parliament every i Ar 


N Thing he defired, thought it Time to diſſolve it, 
—— which he did on the 1 0 April, after having cos. 
tinued it ſix Years. Never had Parliament fat ſo long 

ſince the Beginning of the Monarchy. 
The Care Henry took to ſcreen himſelf from the 
Cabals of the Monks, and his other domeſtick Ene. 
þ mies, did not make him negligent of his Affairs 4. 
a broad, and unmindful of the Means to parry the En: 
perour's Blows. Francis was invading the Duke d 
Savoy, and it was but too manifeſt that his Intent was 
. to open himſelf a Way to the Milaneſe. But as ti 
2 was a great Undertaking, conſidering the State Fran! 


litions, 

hope, to 
ond, he 
hird, th 
ide witl 
acks of 
ad beer 
hat as 
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f was in, the Emperour could not believe he would have 
| engaged in it without being firſt ſure of Henry's Aflili 
: ance. Wherefore he reſolved to do his _ L 
n r 


* It is not known to whom that Work was committed, or ho# 
they proceeded in it. For the Account of theſe Things has not been 
preſerved, nor conveyed to us with that Care that the Impol. 
tance of the Thing required. Yet it appears that the Work w# 
carried on ata good rate: For three Years after this it was print 
at Paris, which ſhows they made all convenient haſte, in! 
Thing that required ſo much Deliberation; Burnet, Vol. I. Þ 


197- 
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'reak their Union. After the Death of Sforza, he 
ept up a private Negotiation with Francis, about re- 
fiening the Dutchy of Milan to one of his Sons, and 


ſeemed to be very near a Concluſion. This could not 
but rouze Henry's Jealouſy. He plainly ſaw that if 
he Negotiation ended to the King of France's Satis- 
action, he would hardly be any longer mindful of his 


= Wit he ſent and offered Henry to renew their Alliance, 
k An. ind bury in Oblivion all that had paſſed. Bur leſt he 
for ould be taken at his Word, he required three Con- 


ditions, which left him at Liberty to ſpin out the Af- 
air to what length he pleaſed, his Aim being only to 
ow Diſcord between Francis and Henry, by makin 

em ſuſpicious of each other. The firſt of theſe Con- 
litions, was, that Henry ſhould be reconciled to the 
Pope, to which end he offered his Mediation. By the ſe- 
ond, he demanded a ſtrong Aid againſt the Turks. By the 
hird, that purſuant to their Treaty in 1518, he ſhould 


ny de with him in the Defenſe of Milan, againſt the At- 
Pin fi acks of the French King. Henry replied, That what Henry's 
- Fa ad been done againſt the Pope could not be revoked : 4n/wer. 


hat as ſoon as Chriſtendom ſhould be in Peace, he 
yould act againſt the Infidels, as became a Chriſtian 
Prince: That he was very ready to renew his Alli- 
nce with the Emperour, provided it were done with- 
dut Prejudice to the King of France his Ally; that be- 
g Friend to both, he might be better enabled to 
ring about their Reconciliation; or if he could not 
ucceed in that, to aſſiſt him that ſhould be unjuſtly 
tacked: That as to the reſt, he refuſed not to be 
ends with the Emperour, provided he would own 


2 at the Rupture came from him. The Emperour 
Impor Merceiving chat Henry was upon his Guard, thought 
ork wa lot fit ro puſh the Matter any farther. Indeed Henry 
F n z euld eaſily fee that his Aim was to ſet him at Vari- 


pl. 1. Pee wich France, ſince at the very Time that theſe 
ung; were in Agitation, Francis imparted to him 
ol. VII. K k the 


miſes Mi- 
f lan to 4 Son 
he ated in that Matter ſo dexterouſly, that the Treaty of Francis, 


oncerns. On the other ſide, the Emperour no ſoon- and offers 


r heard of the Death of his Aunt Queen Catharine, a Alli 
ance with 
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1536. the private Negotiation about the Dutchy of Mila, 
Moreover he warned him that the Emperour intend. 
ed to force him to return to the Pope's Obedience 
and that it was only upon that Condition he offerez 
to yield up the Milaneſe. 5 

Henry All theſe Proceedings of the Emperour making 
N ag appear to Henry that he ſought Occaſion to attac 
2 of him, he reſolved to purſue his Negotiation with th 
of <mal- Proteſtants of Germany, that he might raiſe him D. 
cald. ſturbances in thoſe Parts, that ſhould break his Me, 
ſures with regard to England. To that ſame Purpai 
he had ſent Edward Fox to them laſt Year. But thy 
would not be his Cullies, being unable to perſwat 
themſelves, as he would fain have made them beliem 
that he had an Inclination to their Faith, whilſt he q 
The League ered their Berthren to be burnt in England. 80 ng 
propoſing to be drawn in by faint Hopes, to do his Buſineſs x 
their Expence, they delivered to his Ambaſſador th 
Terms on which they were willing to join in ſtrict U 
nion with him. The Terms were, That he ſhouk 
embrace the Augsburg-Confeſſion: That he ſhouldd: 
fend it with all his Power 1n a free Council: That k 
ſhould agree upon no Place for the holding of tit 
Council without their Conſent : That if the Pope a 
ted a Council of his own Head, Henry ſhould joi 
with them in proteſting againſt it: That he ſhould x: 
cept of the Title of Protector of the League: That lt 
ſhould never return to the Pope's Obedience: Thi 
he ſhould not aſſiſt their Enemies: That he ſhoul 
find a Hundred Thouſand Crowns for the Occalio 
of the League, and two Hundred Thoufand if tt 
War laſted any Time. Laſtly, they added, That wie 
he ſhould have declared his Mind upon theſe Articit 
they would ſend Ambaſſadors and agree with lum 
on every Thing elle. | 

He is at a Theſe Propoſals threw Henry into ſome Perplexi 

toſs about Fe ſaw that the ſole Aim of the Proteſtants was 

n, ſupport their Religion, and that was the Thing iv 

ever which put him the leaſt to a ſtand. He was! 
no means pleaſed with the Augsburg-Conteſhion, f | 
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VII. 
Mila, yet he plainly perceived that in Caſe he openly reject- 1536. 
ntens ed it, there was no likelihood of his being able to 
lience join with the League of Smalcald. On the other 
offer fide, it concerned him to keep up this Negotiation, 
as well becauſe the Proteſtants might be ſerviceable 

king ; 0 him, as to keep the Emperour in Awe by that 

attack Conſideration. So his Intereſt required that he ſhould 
ith H give a favourable Ear to theſe Propoſitions. But withal 
im D. de reſolved to inſert in his Anſwer ſomething which 
is Me ſhould afford him room to break off, if he thought 
Purpde f Proper. He replied therefore, that he was willing to Hir An- 
ut ther furniſh the Sums required, in Caſe a League, which ſer. 
erſwal he would treat about with their Ambaſſadors, ſhould March 12. 
beliew be concluded between them: That although he was 
ſt beg ſenſible what danger the Title of Protector of the 

© al League would expoſe him to, yet he was content to 

ſinetsz accept it, provided there were between him and them 
dor il * Conformity of Doctrine, otherwiſe he could not en- 


gage to defend a Faith, the Truth whereof he was 


trict U. 
not convinced of: That therefore he deſired them to 


e ſhouk R 
i ſend Commiſſioners with Powers to mollify ſome Ar- 
That oy cles of the Augsburg-Confeſſion, which he could ne- 
g of th veragree to. Moreover as to the Supphes, he required 
ope al that the Engagement ſhould be mutual, whether he 
2uld v © they were attacked. In fine, he demanded thar 
ould . they ſhould approve in an authentick manner of his 
That i Divorce, and promiſe to juſtify it in a Council. Theſe 
7 Propoſals of both Sides were of a Nature to keep a 
ie ſhoul Treaty a long while on Foot. But although the 74, pre 
Jecalion Members of the League of Smalcald ſaw no great :flawrs 
d if th Ikelihood of a ſtrict Union, they appointed however Je Doc- 
hat whd Surmius, Draco, Bucer, and Melanithon to go ant os 


confer with Henry and his Divines. It was eſpecially 
provided in their Inſtructions that nothing ſhould be 
concluded to the prejudice of Emperour or Empire. 


Article 
him u 


erplexit * Negotiation was broke off by the Death of Aun 
1 was en, which fell out ſhortly after, and which very 
ung bos much altered the Face of Affairs as well as the King's 
le was h ind, in reſpect to the Reformation which ſhe. open- 


countenanced. 
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3536. Two Paſſions at the ſame Time invaded the King, 
— * Breaſt; a violent Love for Jane Seymour, Maid ( 
Love with Honour to the 15 _ and an extreme Jealouſy d 
jane Sey- the Queen his Wife. It is very likely that the latte 
mour, and was a Conſequence of the former. When Ann Bil 
Tous of the len's Enemies found that ſhe no longer held in the 
Queen, King's Heart the Place ſhe had formerly enjoyed, 
Burnet. inſtead of fearing to accuſe her of Unfaithfulneſs tg 
the King her Spouſe, they believed they ſhould d) 

him a Pleaſure, by furniſhing him with a Pretenſe v 

Juſtify his Change. It is certain the King had lf 

that Affection for the Queen, which made him fur 

mount ſo many Obſtacles to poſſeſs her, whether Er 

Joyment had quenched his Firſt Flames, or the Queen 
Indiſcretions had given the King cauſe to ſuſpect her, 

he ſo wholly gave himſelf over to Jealouſy, that i 

was not in his Power to get the better of it, and pet 

haps he never endeavoured it much. Be that as it 

will, the Reaſon of it was this. The Queen had: 

great Friendſhip for her Brother the Lord Rochfori 

Bur ſhe could not bear his Wife, who lived very il 


with her Huſband, and had a very bad Charatte, 


Book 
Tinſpirin 
Joned C: 
Innovat 
a ſhare 
Ithat as 
Bar to 
were on 
culties v 
0k nw; 
Nain eſta 
Alterati 


o let his 
5 Zeal. 


Ty. Th 
Dccafior 
ſerve his 
t is com 
oſt to 1 
Enemies 


as will evidently appear hereafter. It was this Lad E afpired 
that whiſpered in the King's Ear the firſt Report tu Huf Fury 
the Queen was unfaithful, and that ſhe had a Crimi Temper 


nal Commerce with her Brother the Lord Roclfirl 

Theſe Seeds fell upon a Soil already prepared to rt: 

ceive them. The King, prejudiced by his Paſſion fu 

Fane Seymour, was overjoyed to find in the pretende 
Unfaithfulneſs of the Queen, a Means to help himto 
Xotive: of the Poſſeſſion of the Perſon he loved. As ſoon 4 
th:Queen's Queen Ann's Enemies ſaw how the King ſtood affect 


er wa: 
omme 
her, bu 
rancis | 
y Chan 
wſt be 


Vays w 


2 erifce e ed towards her, they took Care to ruin her quite Me was r 
= his Favour, by accuſing her of ſundry Intrigues wilWrards w 
her own Domeſticks. Theſe Enemies were the ſam eſides, 
with thoſe of the Reformation. They imagined Miinſt he 
had put the King upon all his Proceedings againſt tie Apiligent 
Pope, on Purpoſe to favour the new Religion. bum. _ 
ſuppoſing ſhe had done nothing towards them, it vs 1 
enough to hate her that ſhe had been the Cauſe, de haar 


inſpirig 


ook XV. 20. HENRY VII. 517 


Ling Cinſpiring the King with Love, ſince that had occaſi- 1536. 
ald of WW oned Catharines Divorce, and conſequently all the 
uly of i Innovations in Religion. Policy might likewiſe have 
latter a ſhare in their Project. They were fully ſenſible 


" Bu WW hat as long as Ann lived ſhe would be an invincible 


in the Bar to a Reconciliation with Rome, whereas if ſhe 

Joyed, were once out of the way, they hoped that all Diffi- 

1els to culties would be eaſily removed. The Duke of Nor- 
uld t inwardly burned with a Deſire to ſee Religion a- 

_ k Nan eſtabliſhed upon the ſame Foot it was before theſe 

ad lot i 


Alterations, though like a good Courtier, he forbore 
olet his Maſter know any ſuch Thing. His Quality 
is Zeal, his Credit, had made him Head of the Party 
of the old Religion, and as he had the King's Ear, it 
as in his Power to do ill Offices to the contrary Par- 


m fur. 
er Eg. 


Lueen' 
© her, 


that it y. The King's Jealouſy of the Queen was too fair an 

d per WMOccafion to let it Nip, ſince at the ſame Time he could 

rho irre his Party, and make his Court to his Maſter. So 
ad 4 


tis commonly believed that this Lord cantributed the 


chf oſt to the Queen's Downfal, becauſe among all her 

ery WWE ncmies, he had the moſt Acceſs to the King. But 

Iracter, Wowever, whether it was he or another, the King was 

s Lad Inſpired with a Jealouſy which threw him into a ſort 

2 ta 3 Fury. This is no great Wonder, conſidering his 
rim. 


lemper, the moſt impetuous and moſt impatient that 
er was. The Queen was accuſed of a Criminal 5% i, ac- 
ommerce, not only with the Lord Rochford her Bro- cuſed of 


och. 
| to re: 


Don fu der, but alſo with Henry Norris Groom of the Stole, ] 22 
tended rancis Weſton and William Brereton {of the King's Pri-“ Naa. 
wy Chamber, ] and one Mark Smeton {a Meaſician.] It 

oon 46 


wſt be confeſſed that the Queen had fome indiſcreet 


| affett Vays with her, which the King never minded, whilſt 
Juite Age was not prejudiced againft her, but which atter- 
ies via ards were too capable of confirming his Suſpicions *. 
ne ſam geſides, as ſoon as he lent an Ear to what was ſaid a- 
- 5 danlt her, it is very probable, her Enemies were very 
in 


uligent to give an ill Turn to her moſt innocent Words 


n. But 

it ws * She was, ſays Burner, of a very chearful Temper, which was not 
ife, bf bel limited with the Bounds of exact Decency and Diſcretion. 
aſpirin Pic hadrallied ſome of the King's Servants more than became her. 


K k 3 of 


} 
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1536. or Actions. Without doubt Henry was ſome Time 
tormented with Jealouſy before he diſcovered it, bur 
at laſt it broke out at a Solemn Juſts held at Grey. 
wich, from whence he ſuddenly withdrew with Signs 

reat Anger, the Cauſe whereof no Body could deviſe 

In all likelihood he had obſerved ſomething that con 

firmed him in his Suſpicions, which no Body but hin. 
ſelf took notice of. Sanders ſays, the Queen drop 
ping her Handkerchief, one of her Gallants took | 
up and wiped his Face with it. But this Author i 
the only Perſon that relates this Circumſtance*, Hoy. 
ever that be, the King was no ſooner gone from th 
Juſts, but he ordered the Lord Rochford, Norris, Vi. 
She is ap- ton, Brereton and Smeton to be apprehended. At te 
Frehended ſame Time the Queen was confined to her Chambe;, 
and next Day conveyed to the Tower, But what plain 
ly ſhowed the Deſign of her Enemies to ſtrike he 
home, was their procuring an Order to the Arch 
ſhop of Canterbury to retire to his Palace at Lana 
for fear if he could come to ſpeak with the King, K 

would find Occaſion to vindicate the Queen. 

Snare are It is not ſtrange that a Princeſs in her ſad Conditia 

laid or ſhould be diſtracted in her Thoughts; and that havig 

her. no body to adviſe with, ſhe ſhould fall into the Snars 
her Enemies laid for her. Her Uncle's 9 


Burner, who was at more than ordinary Pains to learn all b 
could concerning this Affair, obſerves that this Circumſtance 1s o0t 
in Spelman, a Judge at that Time, who writ an Account of ih 
Matter wth his own Hand, in his Common-place Book, of wii 
Burnet had a Sight. Spelman ſays, the Buſineſs was diſcovered 10 
a very different manner. Asfor the Evidence (ſays he) of this Mi: 
ter, it was diſcovered by the Lady Wingfield, who had been 4 i 
want to the Queen, and becoming on a ſudden infirm ſome time it 
fore her Death, did ſwear this Matter to one of her —— An 
here unluckily the reſt of the Page is torn off. By this it ſeem 
there was no legal Evidence againſt the Queen, and that it w#' 
Witneſs at ſecond Hand who depoſed what they heard the La 
Wingfield ſwear. Who this Perſon was we know not, nor in wi! 


Temper of Mind the Lady Wingfield might be when ſhe fo 


And this it ſeems was that which was brought to the King at C0 


wich during the Jults, who did thereupon immediately retu \ 


iu hite hall, being the iſt of May. Burnet, Vol. I. p. 197- 
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to watch her, it came to be known that during 
Confinement, ſhe ſaid ſome Things which helped to 
confirm the King's Suſpicions. However, upon her 
Examination, ſhe poſitively denied ſhe had ever been 
| unfaithful to the King. 
| Norris, Weſton, Brereton and Smeton had accuſed her, 


to bring her to ſome Confeſſion, 


Book XV. 20. HE NR Y VIII. 


Lady Bullen was appointed to lie in the Chamber 


with her, with whom ſhe was yery much at variance, 
and from this Lady, who was placed there on purpoſe 
her 


Only when ſhe was told that 


though ſhe might have eaſily ſeen this was done purely 
ſhe believed ſhe 
ought not to conceal certain Things which had paſſed 


1536. 


betwixt her and them. She ſaid concerning Norris, gy, con- 
that asking him one Day why he did not go on with feſes ſome 


his Marriage, he replied, there was no hatte. Where- *4/426. 


upon ſhe ſaid, that ſhe plainly ſaw he was in hopes of 
having her, in caſe the King ſhould die. This ſeems 
to argue there was ſome Familiarity between her and 
Norris, Otherwiſe, ſuppoſing the Truth of the Fact, 
it is hard to conceive that a Queen ſhould think of 


talking in ſuch a Manner to one of her Domeſticks. 


As for Smeton the Muſician, ſhe ſaid, he was never 
in her Chamber but twice. That the laſt Time ſhe 
law him there, ſhe asked him why he was ſo ſad ; and 
that in her Converſation with him he had the Boldneſs 
to tell her, No, no, Madam, a Look ſuffices me *. 

As for Weſton, ſhe owned he had taken the Liberty 


to tell her, He loved her, and that ſhe thereupon de- 
fied him *.. | 


K k 4 But 


1 * She ſaid, ©* Sweron was never in her Chamber but when the 
2 King was laſt at Winchefer; and then he came to play on the 
D Virginals: She ſaid, © She never ſpoke to him after that but on 
| Saturday before May Day, when the ſaw him ſtanding in the 
_ Window; and then the asked him, why he was ſo fad - Hefaid, 
„ A was no matter. She anſwered, You muit not expect I ſhould 
10 peak to you as if you were a Nobleman, ſince you are an in- 

terior Perſon. No, no, Madam, faid he, a Look ſuffices me”. 
Burner, Vol. I. p. 199, 

she ſeemed more apprehenſive of leon than of any body. 


or on Mhitſen Menday lafl he faid to ber, That Norris came 
| more 
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But after all, the Queſtion is to know whether th, 


ook X 
Three 


Regiſters from whence this Examination is taken ar Mer Brot 
to be depended upon, or whether the Examination ws Wc Duk 
impartially ſet down in writing. It is true, this Dou WOccaſio! 


alone is not ſufficient to clear the Queen. But then, 
when it is conſidered ſhe had for Adverſary a Huſband 
who was a King, and jealous even to Madneſs, it; 
very likely that they who were employed to examine 
her, gave her Words ſuch a Turn and Senſe, as fi. 


Herſelf 
Wconſpir! 
Ipeing * 
proper 
22 


voured the King's Deſigns, by pretending to ſet dom N emned 
the Subſtance of her Anſwers inſtead of her very {iſGence t 
Words. | : given tl 

As for the Lord Rochford, all the Evidence for h N guarter 
pretended Familiarity with the Queen his Siſter, be 677 
amounted to no more than that he was once ſeen It 1s \ 


* 


leaning on her Bed. 

When theſe Men were examined, Norris ſwore he 
believed the Queen innocent, and perſiſted in his Af. 
ſeveration to his laſt Breath. Smeton confeſſed, he had 
known the Queen carnally three times; but he ws 
never confronted with her; nay, he was condemned 
before ſhe was brought to her Tryal, and ſo could 
not be a Witneſs. This makes very much for the 
Queen, ſince it is not likely ſuch an Evidence woult 


Iguilty, 
Tokens 
ame T 


Hall. J 
by tWO | 
Crimes 
Counnie: 
he had u 


have been voluntarily neglected, had it been deemet 3 
as good as it appears to be. But probably it ws 7 
feared that Smeton would retract or the Queen confound had bee: 
him, if he was brought Face to Face with her. Th: ed bm 
reſt pleaded Not Guilty, But for all that they wet Koe 
condemned and executed“ | ther cha 
So Ty 2 
Three and hi 

| Charge 

1 more to her Chamber upon hex Account than for any body ee He # 


that was there. She had obſerved that he loved a Kinſwomin them, t 
« of hers, and challenged him for it, and for not loving his Wit one 4 f 
„ But he aſwered her, That there were women in the Houk Perſon ' 
* whom he loved better than them both: She asked, who isthat! — 
'« your ſelf, ſaid he; upon which, ſhe ſaid, ſhe defied him“. 5% 22 
vet, Vol. J. p. 199. We ON 

Their Trial came on the 12th of May, on which Day tv? raph 
were triedby a Commiſſion of Oyer and Ter miner in ain Can 


zok XV. 20, HENRY VIII. 
Three Days after the Queen and the Lord Rochford 


VII. 


or the 


n a Mer Brother were brought to be tried by their Peers, = 49 ag 
m Was | he Duke of Norfolk being Lord High-Steward for that with the 
Jour: MOccaſion“. The Queen was accuſed of proſtituring Lord 
then, erſelf to her Brother and four other Men, and of Rockiord. 
ſband conſpiring the King's Death. But this laſt Charge 

it i; ſbcing without any Foundation, it was not thought 
amine MWſrroper to inſiſt upon ir. The Queen and the Lord 

as fa. NMVocbford pleaded Not Guilty, and yet they were con- 


down 
ver 


Vemned without its being ever known upon what Evi- 
ence the Sentence was grounded. Judgment was 
Ieiven that the Lord Rochford ſhould be beheaded and 


for hi quartered. As for the Queen, ſhe was condemned to 
Siſter, ve burnt or beheaded at the King's Pleaſure. 
e ſeen It is very probable that the King believed the Queen 
Iguilty, and that, prejudiced as he was, Signs and 
ore he Tokens were to him ſubſtantial Proofs. Bur can the 
his Af. ame Thing be ſaid of the Peers who condemned her? 
he had EY: Did 
he was Es | 
eme RY Hall. They were twice indicted, andthe Indictments were found 
1 by two Grand-Juries in the Counties of Kent and Middleſex. The 
or Crimes they were charged with being ſaid to be done in both 
for the Coumies. All proteſted their Innocence, only Smeron confeſſed, 
would he had well deſerved to die, which gave Occation to many Reflec- 
leemed tions. They were all beheaded but Smeron, who was hanged. It 
was generally ſaid, he was bribed into that Confeſſion, and had his 
It Was Life promiſed ; but it was not fit to let him live to tell Tales. Norris 
nfound had been much in the King's Favour, who ſent for him and offe- 


The red him his Life it he would confeſs his Guilt. He generoufly 
y wet rejected the Offer, affirming, that in his Conſcience he thought 
Y the Queen Innocent, and that he would die a Thouſand times ra- 
ther than ruin an innocent Perſon. Barnet, Vol. I. p. 201. Vol. III. 

p. 120 | | 
Three With him ſat the Duke of Sf, the Marquiſs of Exeter, 
and the Earl of Arundel, with Twenty-five more Peers. The 
| Charge ran, That ſhe had procured her Brother and the other Four 
body ele he with her, which they had often done; that ſhe had fail is 
{woman them, that the King never bad ber Heart; and had ſaid to every 
his Witt ene of them by themſelves, that ſhe loved them better than any 
e Houe P/ whatever, which was to the Slander of the Iſſue that was 
o isthat! berween the King and her. And this was Treaſon according to the 
n“. l Nate made in the 26th Year of this Reign (fo that the Law made 
for het and her Iſſue, is now made uſe of to deſtroy her.) It was 
Day the WH zdded in the Indictment, that ſhe and her Complices bad con/pFed 
mino, the King's Death; but this it ſeems was only put in to ſwell the 

e ange. Burner, Vol. I. p. 202. 
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headed. 
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Did their Conſcience ſuffer them to ſentence a QuenWMcnſions 
to Death upon bare Surmiſes? I ſay upon Surmia Nn her I 
ſince had there been ſolid Proofs, it is not at all like, Ming up: 
they ſhould have neglected to publiſh them, in or King's 
to yours a Sentence of this Nature, which was «nj. Wiyindicat 
cedented in England. They were not ſo reſerved aft. Wc was 
wards in the Caſe of another of Henry's Queens, wy WWhe Kin: 
was really guilty of the like Crime. All that cant his was 
ſaid in favour of thoſe who paſſed Sentence on have cr 
Bullen is, that the Dread they were under of turning Wi Condue 
againſt themſelves the King's Fury, if they complit 

not with his Humour, made them conſider Mark 

and Signs as real Proofs. It is obſervable, that ther and , 
were but Twenty-nine Peers preſent at the TI., py 


though there were then Fifty-three in England, as ay 
pears by the Summons to Parliament directed to then 
ſhortly after. This gives Occaſion to conjecture, tha 


out: 8 
« jn Lon 
Numb 


according to the Method introduced by Cardin . 14 U 
Molſey, in the Condemnation of the Duke of Buckin- with 
ham, care was taken to remove thoſe who were (u- i * _ 
ected not to have ſo much Complaĩſance as to gratiy : __ 
the King's Paſſion at the Expence of their Conſcience. ad! 
As for Dr. Burnet's ſaying in his Hiſtory, that au ume 
Bullen's Father was among her Judges, it is knowni: Wi. 3 
unſaid it afterwards. « laugh 
The Sentence was executed on the 19th of Ma. Wi © cures 
Ann ſuffered Death with great Conſtancy, after haviy WW ,. on 
made to the Standers-by a ſhort Speech, wherein e « .die 
neither confeſſed nor denied the Crime ſhe was co WF here 
demned for. She contented herſelf with acknowlecg 
ing the Obligations ſhe had to the King, with praying 
for him, and deſiring the Prayers of the People id 
herſelf “. It is commonly thought that the Appt 
henſion She 1 
Her Carriage the Day ſhe died will beſt appear from the for = 0 
lowing original Letter of Sir William Kingfton Conſtable 0! it Mayor 
Tower to Cromwell. off by 
S1R, than a 
50 HEs E ſhall be to advertiſe you, that I have received yo ater 
10 Letter, wherein you would have Strangers conveyed o "Poa 


ug of the Tower, and 0 they be by the Means at Richard 72 —4 
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50k XV. 


enſions ſhe was under of drawing the King's An 
I her Daughter Elizabeth, prevented her from in 
in 
King? | Leer 
vindicate herſelf without charging him with Injuſtice, 
Ec was afraid Elizabeth would become the Sacrifice of 
the King her Father's Reſentment. However that be, Diferexe 
this was the tragical End of Ann Bullen, whom ſome 
have cried down with great Vehemence, and whoſe 
Conduct others have with as great Care juſtified, 


20, HENRY VII. 


upon her own Innocence. As ſhe knew the 
Temper perfectly well, and as ſhe could not 


with- 


« and William Cooke, and Wyzſpoll. Dit the Number of Strangers 
| « paſt not Thirty, and not many of thoſe armed; and the Am- 
| © baſſador of the Emperour had a Servant there, and honeſtly put 
« out: Sir, if we have not an Hour certain, as it may be known 
jn London, I think here will be but few, and I think a reaſonable 
Number were beſt, for I ſuppoſe ſhe will declare herſelf to be 
« a good Woman for all Men but fur the King, at the Hour of 
« her Death. For this Morning (he ſent for me, that I might be 


« with her at ſucha time as ſhe received the yood Lord, to the In- 


« tent I ſhould hear her ſpeak as touching her Innocency alway to 


de clear. And in the writing of this ſhe ſent for me, and at my 


coming ſhe ſaid: Mr. Kingſton, I hear I ſhall not die afore Noon, 


« and | am very forry therefore, for I thought to be dead by this 
« time and paſt my Pain. I told her it ſhould be no Pain, it was 


| « ſo ſottle. And then ſhe ſaid, I heard fay the Executioner was 


very good, and I have alittle Neck, and put her Hands about it, 
laughing heartily. I have ſeen many Men andalſo Women exe- 
« cuted, and that they have been in great Sorrow, and to my 
Knowledge this Lady has much joy and Pleaſure in Death. Sir, 
her Aimoner is continually with her. and had been ſince Two 
„- Cock after Midnight. This is the Effect of any thing that is 
gere at this time, and thus fare you well”. 


Yours, 


W1L KINGSTON 


She was beheaded a little before Noon, in the Green on Tower- 
Hill, There were preſent the Dukes of folk and Richmond, the 
Lord Chancellor Audley, and Secretary Cromwell, with the Lord 
Mayor, the Sheriffs and Aldermen of London. Her Head was cut 
off by the Hangman of Calas, as being more expert at his Buſineſs 
than any in England: Her Eyes, and Lips were obſerved to move 
ater her Head was cut off, as Spelman writes; her Body was thrown 
into a common Cheft of Elm that was made to put Armour in, and 


Was buried in the Chapel within the Tower before Twelve Clock. 
Furne, Vol. I. p. 203. 
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tant Religion. For a contrary Reaſon, the Proteſtay; 
have omitted nothing that could help to give of her; 
quite different Idea. But Both have gone upon 
falſe Principle, ſince the Goodneſs of a Religion de. 
pends not upon the Life and Converſation of the Pro. 
feſſors. Tor my Part, if I may have leave to ſpeak 
my Opinion, I can never believe that the Peers, her 
Judges, had ſufficient Evidence to condemn her a 
guilty of defiling the King's Bed. However, it can- 
not be denied that by ſome Familiarities little becoming 
a Queen, ſhe gave too great an Advantage over her, 
As ſhe was young and handſome, without doubt ſhe 
was not diſpleaſed to ſee the Effect of her Beauty 
upon all ſorts of People, imagining that the Love ſhe 
inſpired them with very much heightned her Meri, 
We ſee too many Ladies liable to this Infirmity. Be 
this as it will, it is certain that the Spirit of Party has 
not a little contributed to the Diverſity of Opinions 
concerning this Queen. Had ſhe not countenancet 
the Reformation, ſhe would have undoubtedly fewer 
Accuſers among the Catholicks ; and had ſhe led the 
King to perſecute the Reformed, not many of thele 
would undertake to clear her. This is the Way of the 
World. People are innocent or guilty according w 
the Party they are of. But beſides this general Rev 
ſon, a particular one may alſo be found in the Cu- 
riage of Ann Bullen. She was of a very gay Ten- 
per, which had charmed the King, but which aftet 
tome Years of Enjoyment, ſerved only to raiſe hs 
Jealouſy. On the other Hand, it cannot be denied 
that ſhe had very good Qualities, and particular 
great Charity to the Poor, to whom a few Days be. 
fore her Diſgrace ſhe had given Two Thouſand Pound: 
A Circumſtance in the Story of her Death ſhow 


likewiſe that ſhe had a very tender Conſcience, an 
| ' 


Vol. vn 


1536. without any one's yet being able to know for certz 
whether ſhe was guilty or innocent. The Enemies u 
her Daughter Elizabeth and the Reformation, hay. 
blackened her Reputation as much as poſſible, fy. 
cying by that to . a mortal Wound to the Prof. 
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ertain . ſhe Was condemned, ſhe fell upon her Knees to the 1563. 
nes Lady Bullen her Siſter-in-law *, and conjured her for 
bau God's fake, to tell the Princefs Mary that ſhe begged 
f. ber Pardon for her ill Uſage of her. This Charity, 
57% and this Tenderneſs of Conſcience would little be- 
Pan; come a Woman, who ſhould carry on a ſhameful and 
her; criminal Commerce with Four Men and her own Bro- 
pon: ther. But they would be very conſiſtent with a great 
on de. deal of Indiſcretion and a little Coquetry. 
Pro- Though the King had procured the Queen's Con- Henry 
ſpeak demnation, he was not ſatisfied. He was pleaſed to mulls his 
„ her give her before ſhe died a freſh Cauſe of Mortification, 2 
nern by annulling their Marriage. To that purpoſe he Bullen. 
ten. WM cauſed her to be ſifted and turned ſo many ways, that 
ming at laſt ſhe was wrought upon to confeſs a Contract be- 
r her tween her and the Lord Piercy, now Earl of Northum- 
bt the band, though that Lord proteſted upon his Salva- 
eaury don. that there never was any formal Promiſe of Mar- 
ve ſhe nage between them. It was believed that this Confeſſion 
Merit vas drawn from her, by her being given to underſtand 
ge chat the King would at no other rate be prevailed upon 
7 has to mitigate that cruel Part of her Sentence of bein 
ion ,urit, into the milder Part of having ber Head cut off. 
anced WF However that be, upon this ſame Confeſſion the 
fower Archbiſhop of Canterbury was forced to paſs a Sen- 
d the tence of Divorce between the King and her, and to 
theſe declare their Daughter E/izabeth Illegitimate. What 
of the is moſt ſtrange in the King's Proceedings, is, the Ar- 
ing to tice he made uſe of, in cauſing the Queen to be con- 
| Rex demned before her Marriage was nulled. Had the 
Cu- Divorce been mad before the Sentence, ſhe could not 
Tem lave been condemned for an Adultereſs, ſince her 
\ aftet Marriage with the King muſt have been conſidered 
fe his only as a Concubinage. But Henry had got ſuch an 
denied abſolute Sway over his Subjects, that his Will was the 
ularly lole Meaſure of Juſttce and Law. Nay, he ſo little The x; 
regarded the Publi — eee 
ys be- the Publick and his own Reputation, that he fie, 
ound. married Ide Sey- 
ſhows j mour. 
After Rurnet ſays, it was to Lady Kingſton, the Conſtable of the 


Tawer's Lady, Vol. I. p. 204. 


ſſle 


The Prin- 


reconciled 
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married Jane Seymour the next Day after Ann Bully, 
Death, which argued ſo ſtrong a Paſſion, that; 
ſerved greatly to juſtify the deceaſed Queen. | 

The Death of Ann Bullen revived the Hopes 
Mary the King's Daughter by his firſt Wife Cath; 
ine. Her Attachment to the Queen her Mother 
and her obſtinate Refuſal to conform herſelf to th 
late As of Parliament, had put her quite out of th 
King's Favour, who could not bear Contradi@in 
But the late Event having made the Friends of Res 
imagine the King might be reconciled to the Poe 
they adviſed Mary to accommodate herſelf to th 
Times, for fear of loſing the Fruits this Chang: 
mig produce. As there was nothing now that key 
the Emperour and the King at a Diſtance, it wx 
hoped the A# which declared her Illegitimate might 
be repealed, provided ſhe made her Submiſſion tothe 
King her Father. To that End ſhe reſolved to writ 
a very humble and reſped ful Letter to the King 
wherein ſhe proteſted for the future ſhe would haven 
other Sentiments but His. But Henry not ſatisfied wit 
a Submiſſion expreſſed in ſuch general Terms, woult 
have her, before he reſtored her to favour, ſign ce 
tain Articles which ſhe had hitherto rejected: Name, 
the Supremacy, the Renunciation of the Biſhop d 
Rome, and the Unlawfulneſs of her Mother's Marriage 
ary tried all ways to be excuſed. Bur ar lengu 
finding the King remained inflexible, ſhe figrt 
them, though contrary to her Opinion, hoping tut 
the Ill ſhe committed in acting againſt her Conſcienct 
would be productive of much Good *. As for {i 
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Princeſs Elizabeth, then about three Years old, i 
was diveſted of the Title of Princeſs of Wales, hid 
ſhe had enjoyed from her Birth. However, the Kg 
continued ſtill to breed her up in the Court with all: 
Care and Tendernels of a Father. 


A nev * ( 

| and ca1 

* There is one Circumſtance which ſhows the Frugality of !s# With he 
Time. In the Eftablilhment that was made for her Family, det ger of 
was only 401. a Quarter aſſigned for her Privy-Purſe. Burnet, v0 8 = 
at 


E 208. 
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[Divorce between the King and Ann Bullen having ren- 4 of 


| Power to re- place Mary and Elizabeth in ſuch order 
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A new Parliament meeting the 8th of June“, an , 2536. 
Af was paſſed to ſettle the Succeſſion, the Sentence of e 


ment, New 


gered of no Effect that which was made after their Sachs. 
Marriage. By this new A7 the other was repealed, Herbert. 
and the Iſſue of the King's two firſt Marriages was 
declared Illegitimare, and diſabled from ever inheriting 
the Crown. Moreover, the A# confirmed Ann Bui- 
lers Sentence as being grounded upon very juſt 
Cauſes i, and ſettled the Crown after the King's Death 
upon the Iſſue of Queen Fane, or of any other Queen 
whom he might marry afterwards. F inally, they 
gave the King full Power to declare the Succeſſion to 
the Crown, either by his Letters Patents under the Great 
Seal, or by his 44ſt Will ſigned with his Hand; [and 
if any ſo deſigned to ſucceed in default of others, 
ſhould endeavour to uſurp upon thoſe before them, or 
to exclude them, they were declared Traytors ;] as 
were alſo thoſe who ſhould maintain the Lawfulneſs ot 
the former Marriages. Hence it may be eaſily guet- 
ſed, with what an abſolute Sway Henry then reigned, 
ſince, without any Examination, the Parliament ap- 
proved of all his Actions, and granted him even more 
than he deſired, by giving him Power to ſettle the Or- 
der of his Succeſſors. By that it was in the King's 


3 he ſhould pleaſe, or to exclude them altogether. 
This is a very clear Evidence that the Parliament had 


not Juſtice and Equity ſo much in View as the pleaſing 
the King 


As 


* Burnet obſerves, that if full Forty Days be neceffary for a Sum- 
mons, then the Wrizs muſt have been iſſued out the Day before the 
late Queen's Diſgrace; ſo that it was deſigned before the Juſt at 


Greenwich, and conſequently did not flow trom any ching that then 
appeared. vol. I. v. 209. 

Queen Ann is ſaid in the Act, to have been inflamed with Pride 
and carnal Deſires of het Body; and having confederated herſelf 
With her Complices, to have committed divers Treaſons to the Dan - 
ber of the King's Royal Perſon, with other ag2ravaring Words) 
for which ſhe had juſtly ſuffered Death, and is now attained dy Act 
of Parliament. 44 p. 210. 
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As ſoon as Pope Paul III had notice of Ann Bullay 
Death, he entertained Hopes of getting all that hy 
been done in England revoked. To that End, þ; 
privately told his Mind to Sir Gregory Caſſali formerly 
the King's Ambaſſador, and having firſt excuſcd him, 
ſelf about the Sentence of Excommunication which h 
had given, but which was not yet publiſhed, he gay 
him to underſtand that he would willingly cloſe wit 
any Expedients which ſhould be deemed proper ty 
bring about a good Agreement between the King and 
him. But Henry, who ſome few Years ago wou 
have done a great deal to obtain the Pope's Favour 


L uthorllt 
Iredecel 
et pur 


Il 
was not now in the fame Mind. Nothing was capab|; o tl 
of bringing him to let go the Authority he had a i larged 
quired over the Clergy, as well as over the reſt of hs M.menc 
Subjects, and which rendered his Power more exten come: 
five than he expected at firſt. On the contrary, t» roceedi 
cut off all the Pope's Hopes, he got the Parliament u ime, c 
confirm by two new Acts whatever had been done » Bi:n0-, | 
gainſt him, By the firſt, all Perſons were to incur tie Nround 
Pains of a Premunire, who endeavoured to reſtore n Wre.Con 
England the Authority of the ar of Rome; and all Nenied it 
Officers both Civil and Eccleſiaſtical were commanded, In a f. 
under ſeveral! Penalties, to puniſh thoſe who ſhoull int to t 
dare to break this Statute. The ſecond nulled and ey tho 

aboliſhed all Diſpenſations, Immunities and Privilegs Wime th 
flowing from the Court of Rome, ſaving to the Arci- Whoſe wi 
biſhop of Canterbury the Power of confirming wit Wiheſe Ce 
ſhould not be contray to the Law of God, or com Mbaxton, 
mon Decency, [which Confirmation was to pals ur e Hex, 
der the Great Seal. ] ey wer 
In this Seſſion two conſiderable AZ#s more were pal Wieſe Six: 
ſed, but which related not to Religion. By the fu, rawn ft 
it was forbid, under ſevere Penalties, to marry in d 
next Degrees of the Blood-Royal without the Kings . 
Licence firſt had. This Statute was made on 2 . 
of Thomas Howard Brother of the Duke of 11” i aA 
to whom Margaret Douglaſs, Niece to the King ry 
Daughter to the Queen of Scotland, then living 1 Vor. 


Eugliſb Court] had plighted her Faith, without deign 


Its 
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M. e acquaint the King her Uncle with it. Henry 2536. 
ul WK ended at their Boldneſs, ſent them both to the 
at hal wer, and to prevent the like Attempts for the fu- - 
procured the above-menttoned At. By the Se- Another 
merh Nnd it was provided, that all Uſurpations of the Par- 4e i 
1 hin. ment upon the Royal Authority, before the King —_— 
ich e Nis Twenty-four Years of Age, might be repealed E 
© gave Letters Patents under the Great-Seal. Thus it is 
e with Nat both Houſes of Parliament employed their whole 
der t0 WK uthority to give the Sovereign a Power which his 
$a Predeceſſors had never enjoyed, as if they had been 

ou 


et purely for that Purpoſe, 

But it was not only with reſpect to Civil Govern- TheClergy 
ent, that the Bounds of the Royal Authority were approves 
nlarged. The Clergy, unwilling to be behind the Par- 3 


ament in that Point, uſed the ſame Endeavours to pd 


aVour, 
apable 
ad ac: 


of hi 


exten ecome agreeable to the King, by approving all his Burnet. 
% , roceedings. The Convocation meeting at the ſame 
1ent to 


ime, confirmed the Sentence of the Invalidity of the 

ing's Marriage with Ann Bullen, upon the ſame 

Sround which had ſerved to procure it, namely, a 

re- Contract with the Lord Percy, though that Lord 

nied it upon Oath. 

In a few Days after the lower Houſe of Convocation Com- 

nt to the upper Houſe Sixty-ſeven Opinions, which N 4 
ey thought worthy to be condemned. At the ſame — — 

ime the Deputies made great Complaints againſt 8 N 
ole who would make Innovations in Religion. bg; 
heſe Complaints were levelled at Cranmer, Cromwell, +20 
baxton, Latimer, and ſomeothers who were noted az | 1 
e Heads or Promoters of the Reformation, tho? 8 
ey were not named *. Care was taken to mix with WT 


lone . 
2ur the 
tore 1n 
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ere pa . oe "vt 
w I eſe Sixty-ſeven Opinions, the moſt 2 whereof were 1 
in _ from the Doctrine of the Lutherans, ſeveral » pt 
ings N 
. 1 
* +. +4 

account N obſerves, that Cranmer promoted the Reformation Pt. 
Norſo% Tag and ſolidly. Latimer, zealouſly and ſiniy; Shaxion, 3 pH 
9 ſand much indiſcreet Pride and Vanity. Vol. I. P. 214. 1 
g in the 9 | | 
b Vor. VI. L 1 Tenets . 
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1535. Tenets of the old Lollards, and the Anabaptiſfts, 1, 
inſinuate that thoſe of whom they complained favoyz. 
ed them all alike. The Enemies of the Reforny 
hoped to make them loſe the King's Favour, who 2 
fected a great Rigour againſt ſuch as were termed H. 
reticks, After the Death of Ann Bullen they ſearg 
doubted bur all thoſe whom ſhe had loved or pt 

Cromwell tected would have a ſhare in her Ruin. But they wer 


Book 
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1 made diſappointed in their Expectations. Cranmer an ene 
'ice- I : : 7 4 
* Cromwell were never more in the King's Favour, why port th 


Herbert. even gave preſently after to Cromwell a freſh Mark d 
his Eſteem, by conſtituting him his Yice-gerent in al 
Eccleſiaſtical Matters. So inſtead of the lower Houſ 
Complaints being any Detriment to the Reformation, 
or Reformers, they ſeem rather to have added to the 
Credit of the two Heads. This was quickly viſib} 
when it was ſeen that they had perſwaded the King u 
go one Step farther in the Reformation, by retrench- 
ing in the Publick Worſhip, ſuch Ceremonies as ver 
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"l not founded upon the Word of God. This Refolut: 4 
A { | - Wccond, 
2 on being taken, the King acquainted the Conveatn BF III. 1 
$ that he wiſhed them to ſet about the Examination d o Salva 
4 the Ceremonies, to the End ſuch as were uſeleſs and on, 2 
| |. inſignificant might be retrenched. | Iv. ' 
Wo Arricles But thoſe who were againſt the Reformation had 1p, >; 
© provoſedby much greater Reaſon to be alarmed, when ſome Day bariſt, 
} Sw * after Cromwell brought into the Upper Houſe of Com. v. in 
= Clergy. ation, Articles drawn up by the King himſelf, c. ained ! 
0 taining ſundry Alterations in the Doctrines, with Or Faith, a 
by ders to examine them, and report to the King 1 ; 
Wl Grand De. Reſult of their Debates. Then it was that the th 1 
10 bates pA Parties openly divided, the one to ee and te iſkoprick 
d pas other to oppoſe the Reformation. Cranmer was at WlWtupel, || 
HT” Head of the firſt, and with him joined Goodrich Bin med b 
„ of Ely, Shaxton of Sarum, Latimer of Worceſter, ” 3 
4 of Hereford, Hilſey of Rocheſter, Barlow of St. HI 
* vid's: Lee Archbiſhop of York, was Head of the * old ay 
AY cond. And with him were $/oke/ly Biſhop of Lone 1 — 
1 Tonſtal of Durham, Gardiner of Wincheſter, Longe A 
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of Lincoln, Sherburn * of Chicheſter, Nix of Norwich i, 1536. 
Kite of Carliſle, Theſe two were private Favourers 
of the Pope's Intereſt, ſtill hoping for a Reconcilia- 


ho af tion with Rome, ſtrenuouſly oppoſed all Innovations, 

d HH for fear the Breach ſhould become the wider. Bur 

[cara this Party lay under a great Diſadvantage, in that 

- Pro. Cromwell and Cranmer, who had the King's Ear, ſug- 
wer 


geſted to him that moſt of the Abuſes which they re- 

quired to be aboliſhed, had a direct Tendency to ſup- 

port the uſurped Power of the Pope. In ſhort, at- conflicuerſs 
ter many Debates, the Convocation agreed upon cer. 9s made 
tain Articles which were digeſted in form of Conſtitu- 2 * 
un, the Subſtance whereof is as follows: "I 


T and 
„ Who 
ark of 
in al 
Houſ?, 
nation, 


to tt I. The Holy Scriptures are laid down as the Foun- 
vile ation of Faith, together with the three Creeds, the 
king w poſtles, the Nicene, and the Athanaſian, and the tour 
trench. art General Councils. 

ſoles Il. The Neceſſity of Baptiſm was eſtabliſhed in the 


decond, which forbids alſo its being repeated. 

III. In the Third, Penance is reckoned neceſſary 
o Salvation, conſiſting of Contrition, Auricular Con- 
ion, and Amendment of Life. 

IV. The Fourth eſtabliſhes as a Fundamental 
— the real Preſence of Chriſs Body in the Eu- 
art, 

V. In the Fifth it is ſaid, that Juſtification 1s at- 
aned by Regeneration, which conſiſts of Contrition, 
Faith, and Charity. 
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and tht * Sherburn, upon what Inducement is not known, reſigned his 

the ilboprick, which was given to Richard Sampſon Dean of the 

as at tapel. A Penſion of 400l. being reſerved to Sherburn, and con- 
þ Bie med by this Parliament. 

Ger, Fit Nix had alſo offended the King fignally, by ſome Correſpon- 

. or D. ww with Rome, and was long kept in the Marſhalſea, and was 

. onvicted and found in a Præmunire: But the King conſidering 

F the & old Age, upon his Submiſſion pardoned him. He died the laſt 


Londan 


ar, though Fuller in his Night way makes him fit in this Con- 
Longls 


vocation, Burnet. 
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VI. It is appointed in the ſixth, that Images ſhoult 


Book ? 


ſtand in the Churches, but that in cenſing, Kneelin, 2 
and offering to them, People ſhould not do it to th: WF; lor! 
Image, but to God and his Honour. | 1 
VII. In the ſeventh, Saints are to be honoured, hy in ord 
without believing that ſuch Things are to be obtain. 5: * 
ed at their Hands, as belonging only to God to he FA 
ſtow. ; a Images a 
VIII. In the eighth, Saints are to be prayed ty, en 
provided it be done without Superſtition. The Dy on «1 
ſet apart for their Memories are to be obſerved ; u. 1 ver 
les the King ſhould leſſen the Number of them, vid . er; 
if he did, it was to be obeyed. f Cbri 
IX. The Ceremonies uſed in the Church are tot mel 
retained, as the Veſtments of the Prieſts, Holy-Watr, ft rary 7 


Holy-Bread, bearing Candles on Candlemas-Day, giving 
Aſhes on Aſh-Wedneſday, bearing Palms on Palm-Su 
day, creeping to the Cro/s on Good- Friday and kifling 
it, hallowing the Font, and other Exorciſins and B+ 
nediftions, | 

X. The Tenth declares it good to pray for th 
Dead, but that it is neceſſary to correct the Abuse 
which had been advanced under the Pretenſe of Pur 
gatory, the Pope's Pardons, Maſſes ſaid in certain 
Places, or before certain Images. In fine, that fine 
we don't know the State Souls are in after Death, not 
the Place where they are, we ought to recomment 
them to God's Mercy in general Terms only. 
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Theſe Conſtitutions having been preſented to tit 
King, who corrected them in ſeveral Places“, ver 
ſigned by Cromwell, Cranmer, ſeventeen Biſhops, * 

U 


* The King did not correct the engroſſed and ſigned Artid6 
as Rapin and others have been led to imagine, by miſunderſtnt 
ing Burnet's Words in his Vol. I. p. 21. For his meaning vn 
(as he explains it himſelf in Vol. tt p. 123) That there ate ſe 
veral Draughts of theſe Articles that are in many Places corre@ 
by the King's own Hand, ſome of which Corrections are very 10h 
and very material. Of theſe he ſpoke, and aot of the engtob 
Articles ſigned by the Cos vooat ion. * 2 


— 
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ſhoul hots and Priors, and fifty Archdeacons and Proctors, 1536. 

| of the lower Houſe of Convocation, among whom was 

to tne Polydore Virgil (Archdeacon of Wells,) Author of a 

q Hiſtory of England, publiſhed afterwards by the King's 

2 bu Order. Theſe Articles being made Publick, occaſi- opinions of 
ned great Variety of Cenſures. Thoſe that defired the rwo 


to de. Reformation had got ſome Ground with reſpect to n wa 


Images and Purgatory, but chiefly in that the Scriptures 45 ricles. 
ed u rere made the Standard of Faith, becauſe they 5 Gs 
* from that Principle to draw one Day ſome Inferences 


ff very great Moment. But what had been decided 
concerning Auricular Confeſſion, and the real Preſence 
pf Cbriſt's Body in the Euchariſt, troubled them ex- 
Wremely. Not only were theſe Articles directly con- 
rary to their Sentiments, but they plainly ſaw how 
Sum dimcult it would be to reviſe them, by Reaſon of the 


f du King's Prejudice, who believed them to be unqueſti- 
Killing enable. The other Party were under an unſpeakable 
nd 5 BWConſternation, to ſee Articles ſo long ſince determi- 
- ned, brought under Examination, the Papa! Authority 
or r aboliſhed, and the Exiſtence of Purgatory called in 
7. Queſtion, Thus theſe Conſtitutions pleaſed neither 
" *" WParty. The one thought the Reformers had behaved 
wy too faintly, in not puſhing the Reformation farther, 
at me and could not forbear blaming their Compliance, in 
2 ſuffering Doctrines ſo repugnant to Truth, to be eſta- 


Ibliſned. But it was replied, that all could not be 
done at one Time, and that it would have been im- 
prudent obſtinately to require that the Errors the 
People were not yet ſenſible of, ſhould be cut off all 

9 at once. The other Party were very angry alſo with 

, . the Biſhops, for having ſo baſely abandoned Truths 

admitted ſo many Ages ſince, by the Catholick Church, 
But the Truth is, it was not in the Power of either 

Articles Party to do otherwiſe. The King himſelf managed 

derftu BW the whole, having ſettled in his Cabinet- Council what 

ing wh he thought fit to alter or keep. But there was not 
nech one of his Council that dared to be againſt his Opi- 
ery lug mon, or that believed it prudent to combat his Sen- 

:ngroſk lilcnts, for tear a two great Oppoſition ſhould pro- 


a LI z duce 
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1536. duce a quite contrary Effect. All that a Man could Ml fch Ti 

do, was to try to enlighten the King's Mind mildly France \ 

and inſenſibly, without ſtriving to bring him by a The 

ſort of Compulſion, to what he thought reaſonable. after a! 
ne vine: Before the Convocation broke up, the King commy. Wl (eral - 
being cited nicated to both Houſes a Summons. he had received At th 
883 to a Council, which was to meet at Mantua. The his Lea 
with the Pope, without conſulting him, had called this Coun Pole; b 

bi — in concert with the Emperour, and vas to preſide in known | 


it by his Legales. So Henry might well expect to loſe 
his Cauſe before ſuch a Council, had he been ſo unwiſe 
as to ſubmit to its Deciſions. Indeed he had appealed 


him by 
founding 


(: la Poi 


4 from the Pope to a General Council ; but there were From tt 

f many Queries to be reſolved, in order to know whe- WI Greatne 

1 ther this appointed at Mantua was lawful, and forti- the Ear 

Wo The Cler- fied with a ſufficient Authority. Mean while, before WM Dube. 

A 1 he returned an Anſwer to the Summons, he was plea- ried a 1 

e ſeſ to adviſe with the Clergy, who after mature Heli Edvard 
beration, preſented to him a Writing to this Effect: WW ther Ch 
That a true and lawful General Council was a very WW Ginal 1 


good Means to preſerve the Peace and Union of the WM fn to th 

Church; but that before a Council was called, it was WM vis def 

neceſſary to conſider, Firſt, who had Authority to WI good Q 

call one. Secondly, if the Reaſons for calling one Wl Years, | 

were weighty. Thirdly, who ſhould be the Judges cs, that 

in the ſame. © Fourthly, what ſhould be the manner Dignity 

of Proceeding. Fifthly, what Points ought to be Exver, 

diſcuſſed there. Then it was declared that neither the ind finit 

Pope nor any Prince in the World had Power to call WM u, whe 

a General Council, without the Conſent of all the So- ſeited in 

The King vereign Princes in Chriſtendom. ' Purſuant to this De- ing to 

proteſts a- claration, Henry publiſhed a Proteſtation againſt the WM termina 
gainfl the Nl FR - a 1 

Coun-il of Council which was to meet at Mantua, wherein he WW nes of | 

Mantua, ſpoke plainly and roundly of the Deſigns and Con- that he 

duct of the Pope. He concluded with ſaying, that] 

he could not conſider as Free and General, a Council 


I 


— . Kg 


* 


* 


. 5 1 
wherein the Biſhop of Rome ſhould preſide, whic I er 
ſhould meet in a ſuſpected Place, and which muſt be {role D 
compoſed only of a ſmall Number of Prelates till — 


ſuch 1 7a 
„ame, 


Wuncil 
de in 
) loſe 
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very 
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Wks! 

ſuch Time as the War between the Emperour and 1536. "29 
france was over. 31 

The 18th of July the Parliament was prorogued, The Parli- . 4 

ifter a Seſſion but of forty Days, wherein however «ment ii 

ſereral Acts of Moment were paſſed. prorogued, 1 


At this Time Cardinal Pole was in high repute for Reginadd | 
his Learning and Eloquence. His Name was de la Pole fal- 
pole; but every where except in England he is ſo well f with nin 
known by that of Polus, that one cannot now call 2 n 
tim by any other, without running the riſk of con- _ 
founding the Reader. He was deſcended of Michael A 
{ la Pole Earl of Suffolk, and Favourite of Richard II. 
From that Time this Family continually increaſed in 
Greatneſs, inſomuch that in the Reign of Henry VI 
the Earl of Suffolk was honoured with the Title of 
Duke. After that, a Lord of this ſame Family mar- 
ried a Daughter of the Duke of Clarence Brother to 
Ldward IV. Of this Marriage was born among o— 
ther Children, Reginald de la Pole, or Polus, the Car- 
dinal Jam ſpeaking of, who conſequently was Cou- 
ſn to the King . As he was a younger Brother, he 
ws deſigned for the Church, which alſo his natural 
good Qualities made him very fit for. In his younger 
Years, he had made ſo great Progreſs in all the Scien- 
es, that the King intending to raiſe him to the higheſt 
Dignity of the Church, had given him the Deanery of 
Exter, with ſeveral other Benefices, that he might go 
and finiſh his Studies Abroad. He went firſt to Pa- 
i, where he ſtayed ſome Years, and where he for- 
ited in ome Meaſure the King's Favour, for refu- 
ing to concur with his Agents in procuring the De- 
terminations of the French Univerſities in the Buſi- 
neſs of the Divorce. This hindered not however but 
tat he returned to England, where he was preſent as 


* This is one of the greateſt Miſtakes concerning Families Ra- 
zn has been guilty of. Cardinal Pole was no ways related to de 
ka Pole Duke of Suffolb, The Cardinal's Father Sir Richard Pole 

icht of the Garter was a Welſhman, and married Margaret 
Daughter of the Duke of Clarence. See Note, p. 115. of this 


ume, © 
5 L 14 Dean 
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Dean of Exeter, at the Convocation, which acknow » ſuffered 
ledged the King ſupreme Head of the Church of Engng percel 
land“, There is even Reaſon to preſume he was non of all h 
of the Number of thoſe who were againſt this ne Nude up to 
Title, becauſe he kept his Deanery ſeveral Years aſteſ me after, 
At length he travelled to Italy, and lived ſome Tim chat he 
at Padua, where he contracted a Friendſhip with Ben rreſt, an 
bo, Sadolett, and ſome other celebrated Wits, Tg able t 
Reputation he acquired in theſe Parts, made the Kindred fee 
deſirous to call him Home, intending to reward h The Sup 
Merit, which was univerſally known, But Pole ſtii de laſt Se 
declined on ſome Pretenſe or other to comply vii Auguſt, 
the King's Deſire. At laſt finding Delays could pr Purpc 
vail no longer, he was forced to write to the Kin ee April. 
the true Reaſon of his Refuſal. And that was, y ſee the ! 
could not approve either of his Divorce, or his Sepi ¶ vceded ii 
ration from the Apoſtolick See, Henry, who was Med in th 
tremely deſirous to win him, ſent him a Writing confiitively » 
taining his Apology, and the Reaſons of his Procee u the Stic 
ings againſt the Pope. Upon which Pole wrote hiMiſed the: 
Book De Unione Eccleſiaſtica, wherein he takes the Lilia! Robber 


berty to ſpeak of the King in very offenſive Term nt they « 
comparing him to Nebuchadnezzar, and exhorting ti n the H 
Emperour and the reſt of the Princes to turn the This 
Arms againſt him. He was not ſatisfied with ſendin { kely that 1 
over to the King his Book in Manuſcript, but had N Court 
printed and publiſhed *:, Henry provoked, as o themſe 
may eaſily gueſs, at ſuch a violent and diſreſpectfi other Si 
Behaviour, tried to decoy him to England, by vii hy ag 
ting to him how much he eſteemed his Book, deliringuge. F 
him withal to come over and explain ſome difficuinely dif] 
Paſſages by Word of Mouth. Pole took Care ho —_ 
| My A 
ame Sec 
WJ the reſt 
Ich were 
liſters we 


* King's 


Hie ſays himſelf he was not preſent, which ſhows that at th 
Time/he was contented to be ſilent in his Opinion, and that ! 
did not think fit to oppoſe what was doing. Burner, Vol. II 
p. 124 | | W ol 

some believe that the Spring of this Oppoſition he made t 
Be 1 was a ſecret Affection he had for the Lady Mary. Ibi 
Vo p. 221; ' Woes”, < TP, 7 43» 


- 
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knowl ſuffered himſelf to be thus entrapped. So the 1536. 
Engng perceiving his Artifice took not Effect, deveſted 


as non of all his Dignities, the Loſs whereof was amply 


s nei e up to him by the Pope and Emperour. Some AY 
after me after, he was rewarded with a Cardinal's Hat. 1 
Tim chat he became ſtill more attached to the Pope's 1 
Ben rreſt, and a greater Enemy to the King, who not bY 

Tes able to reach his Perſon, made his Family and "EY 
Kin red feel the Effects of his Indignation. * 
rd h The Suppreſſion of the leſſer Monaſteries, enacted Subpreſſ- ** 
le ſti the laſt Seſſion of the late Parliament, was not done 9»: of the ' WW þ 
wic t, though the Commiſſioners appointed for — Mor 1 
d pr Purpoſe had received their Inſtructions ever Buncc. Ws 
Kin : April. In all Appearance the King had a Mind ti ö fl 
8, p ſee the Iſſue of the new Parliament before they l 
SepMWnceeded in the Matter. As their Account was ſup- 9 Au | 
as ed in the Reign of Queen Mary, one cannot ſay e 
g confMyitively what it contained. What is certain, is, 11 
dceed the Sticklers for the Pope and the old Religion + HM 
te H ed them of committing numberleſs Extortions 


he LI 
erm! 


vl Robberies, and of having made falſe Reports of 
ut they diſcovered in this Viſitation, in order to 


g thin the Horror People conceived of their Oppreſſi- 
1 thei This may be partly true. Nay, it is not un- 
din e that theſe Men, either from a Deſire to make 
had r Court to the King, or from a Greedineſs to en- 


15 on 
ett 
; wil 
firin 
ficul8 
> ho 


themſelves, went beyond their Inſtructions. On 
bother Side, it is alſo probable that their Accuſers 
y aggravated the Crimes they laid to their 
lurge, re that be, vaſt Multitudes were ex- 
nel diſguſted at the Suppreſſion of ſo many Re- 
gu Houſes, which they had held in great Venera- 
mn, All the Friars of theſe Houſes who wanted to 
me Seculars, ſhad a Diſpenſation from the King, 
Wal the reſt were removed to the larger Monaſteries, 
Rich were not meddled with. The Churches and 
liſters were ulled down, and the Materials ſold to 
* King's Uſe. | 


at th 
that l 
ol. II 


ade t 
Thid 
2 One 
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1536. One may eaſily Judge that the Monks ſpared no Pan 
Abun- to ſpirit up the People to a Rebellion. They four, 
— 75 their — ſo much the more eaſy, as great Diſco 
contented. tents reigned every where. The Nobility and Gent: 
| took it very ill that the King ſhould have the Eftar 

of the ſuppreſſed Monaſteries, the moſt Part where, 
were founded by their Anceſtors. Beſides, they wer, 
deprived of the Conveniency of providing for thei 
younger Children, when they were overſtocked, ant 
of lodging as they travelled in theſe Houſes, where the; 
were always well entertained. The poorer ſort 5 
People murmured ſtill louder, becauſe Multitudes of 
them lived by the Alms which were daily diſtribute 
by theſe Houſes, In ſhort, the devout Bigots though 
8 the Souls of their Anceſtors muſt now lie in Puig 
tory, ſince ſo many Maſſes which were ſaid for thei 
Deliverance were aboliſhed by the Suppreſſion of t} 
Monaſteries. 
The Diſor- The Court hearing of theſe Murmurs, endeavours 
—_— to compoſe them, by publiſhing the Diſorders whid 
Howſes had been diſcovered in theſe Houſes, But this fignifie 
publiſhed. nothing. Beſides, that theſe Reports were deemed 
very much aggravated, *twas ſaid, why were not the! 
The King Abuſes ſeverely puniſhed and reformed, without de 
ſells their ſtroying whole Houſes for ever? At laſt, Cromwu 
Lands at found out an Expedient to allay theſe Diſcontents i 
en. part, by adviſing the King to fell the Lands of th 
ſuppreſſed Monaſteries at very eaſy Rates, and oblig 
the Purchaſers, under ſevere Penalties, to keep u 
the wonted Hoſpitality. But this Expedient was no 
capable of entirely appeaſing the Murmurs of ti 
People, though the King ſtrove to pleaſe them! 
ſome meaſure, by erecting a-new One and Thirty 
theſe Houſes. D 
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* The Purchaſers being obliged to keep up the old Hofpitalit 
C which they were to do upon the Penalty of paying every Mont 
Gl. 135. 44. to be levied by the Juſtices of the Peace, who * 
impowered to enquire of the Matter) the common ſoz, LEY 
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o Pan Whilſt the People were in this Fermentation, the Fo. — 
fou kng took it in his Head to publiſh, in the Name of 2 
Diſcon e Vice-gerent, ſome Injunctions to regulate the Be. Clergy. 
Gente uriour of Perſons in Holy Orders, many of whom lea! 

Eſtate very irregular Lives. Theſe Injundtions contained no- 


hereo ing but what had been ordained by divers Synods x. 

y ver nd yet the Clergy were extremely offended, becauſe 2%, inferi- 
Yr theiffMWlticy could not endure to fee themſelves ſubject to the or «Clergy 
d, and orders of the Vice gerent, whoſe Slaves, as they ſaid, 2 
ere the ey were going to be in a much greater Degree than - 
ſort 9 they 

udes of 


tribute oe of old, that followed Chriſt for the Loaves, were moſt con- 
though emed for the Loſs of a Dinner on Sunday and Holidays, were in 

pure en Meaſure ſatisfied; and the Gentry, by having good Bargains, 
** by were drawn in to like what was done, and to aſſiſt the Crown for 


mr in the Defence of theſe Laws, their own Intereſt being inter- 
woven with the Rights of the Crown. The Commiſſioners, as was 
but juſt, paid all the Debts of the ſuppreſſed Monaſteries : But 
when Relicks happened to be pawned, it ſeems they refuſed to re- 


1 of d 


aV Our ten hem. Thus one Man loft Forty Pound which he had lent WS 
Which won St. Andre us Finger, except one Ounce of Silver with which rer 
1gnifie it yas covered, The Writers that live near the time ſay, about L3G 
deemed t Thouſand Friars and Nuns were ſent to ſeek for their Livings. 4. 
+ ih Tie Abbots and Priors had ſmall Penſions. Burnet, Herbert. 


* ThePreamble to theſe Injunctions ran thus: In the Name of 


10ut de Gol Amen. By the Authority and Commiſſion of the excellent ; 
rome frince Eenry, by the Grace of God King of England and of 


france, Defender of the Faith, Lord of Ireland, and in Earth . 
ſupteme Head under Chrif# of the Church of England. I Thomas | 
Lord Cromwell, Privy-Seal, and Vice-gerent to the King's ſaid 
* Highneſs, for all his Juriſdiction Ecclefiaftical within this Realm, 
„de, for the Advancement of the true Honour of Almighty 
bod, encreaſe of Virtue, and diſcharge of the King's Majeſty, 
e and exhibit unto you — = theſe Injunction, following, c. 


tents ! 
of th 
d oblig 
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of vas the firſt 4 of pure Supremacy done by the King. For in l 
chem i bat went vefore, he had the Concurrence of the Two Convo- + | 
hirty e un. They were penned, it is like, by Cranmer. They were 7 

ry I! reliſhed by the Majority of the Clergy. The great Profits they 1 
ade by their Images and Relicks, and the Pilgrimage: to them, BY | 


te now taken away; and yet ſevere Impelitions were laid on 


* Jn 
6 A... 


Whil Mm: A Fifth for Repairs; a Tenth at leaſt for an Exhibitioner ; "3d 
ud Fortieth for Charity, which were cricd out upon as intolera- = "4 
le Purdens. ' Their Labour was alſo increaſed, and they were bs. wy 

ofpitalit) pudupto a ſtrict Life. In ſhort, the very ſame Opinions about "299 | 
ry Mont JIMages, Saints, &c. and about inſtructing the People in the Wy 
who We! Milan Religion in the vulgar Tongue, for which the Loliards i * 
who, not long ago burnt, were now {ct up by the King's Authority. ws”; 
WO, N a N 


# Lurnet's Collection, Vol, I. 
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1536. they had been the Pope's. Thus the inferior Cleyz, 
the Mozxks and the Bigots being alike concerned in wh; 

had been already done, and in what, very probably 
was intended to be further done, inſpired thoſe gr 
whom they had any Influence, with a Spirit of Re 
bellion, which quickly broke out into a Flame. 
The firſt Riſing was in Lincolnſhire, where Dr 
Mackerel Prior of Barlings drew after him a great Bod 
of Men, whom he headed under the Name of Ca 
tain Cobler, The Rebels forthwith ſent their Grievan 
ces to the King in a very humble Manner, telling 
him, they orien his Supremacy, and wer 
content he ſhould enjoy the Tenths and Firſt-Fruits o 
the Livings, but withal prayed him to adviſe wid 
his Nobility about redrefling their Grievances. B 
that they taxed the King indirectly with following t 
Counſels of Thomas Cromwell, who was of a mean Ex 
traction. Theſe Grievances were, That he had ſup 

_ preſſed a great Number of Monaſteries ; That larg 
| | Subſidies had been granted by Parliament without an 
Occaſion ; That he admitted into his Council Perſo 
of mean Birth, whoſe ſole View was to enrich them 


In ſurrec- 
ion in 
Lincoln- 
ſhire. 
Herbert. 


The Grie- 


ſe]ves, inſtead of conſulting the Good of the State 
That ſeveral Biſhops had ſubverted the antient Fail 
and embraced new Doctrines at all times condemn 
by the Church ; That having ſeen ſo many Re1igioul 
Houſes plundered, they were afraid the Churches woul 


undergo the ſame Fate. 

The King returned an Anſwer to theſe Grievance 
in a large Manifeſto, | 
ed upon Principles which the Male- contents admitte 


The King's 
Manijejto. 


nook XV. 


Negotiatio! 
Male- conte 
he took Oc 
not deſpal 
Heads prix 
Ich the F 
Duty, whe 
Ling wou 
jon, The 
fForded h 
eite him 
gunſt th 
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had taken 
others wor 
1 Proclan 
thoſe that 
damation 
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the King 
coſe rath 
of the Pa 
The In 
perous th: 
have been 
ton, Th 
Fherein v 
ly wait 
ile in ge 


ad Juc 
But as his Reaſons were ground 5 pod ) 


Parts, w] 


= vourhoo 


not, the Manifeſto had no great Effect. Mean whi 
the King was at no ſmall Loſs ; his Troops were 
few, and he had certain Advice that a like Inſu 


neighbouring Counties. 
Duke of Suffolk to march, though with few Troop 
and try to ſtop the Progreſs of the Rebels. But © 
Puke finding 


Negotia 


: 


rection was preparing in Yorkſhire and the othe] 
He ordered however ti 


himſelf too weak, thought it mon 
proper to ſce to appeaſe the Commotion by way." 


2 


lun in ot 
ng hac 
ay whe 
te had 
uſed ! 
would h: 


1 
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F , 5 
hy Kegotiation than by Arms. So when he ſent to the 1536 ö 

"2 WM\1z1e-contents the King's Anſwer to their Grievances, 1904 
n wha e took occaſion to let them know that they ſhould 79 
bably ot deſpair of Pardon. Upon which, ſome of their | 9 


fe o geads privately ſent him word, that they had joined 


of Re zich the Rebels purely to bring them back to their . 1 

. Puty, wherein they hoped to ſucceed, provided the ©1104 

re Dr king would be pleaſed to grant them a General Par- re” 

t Bod) aon. The Duke diſliked not this Overture, which 28 

f Cap forded him a Handle to write to the King, and ſol- 1B 

* leite him in their behalf, offering however to march 9 
Ing |; 


1 zzinſt the Rebels if he was ordered. At the ſame The Rebels | 1 
wei me the King received News that the Vorkſbire-men accept of a Wt 


hits 0 ud taken up Arms, and as he was apprehenſive the Pardon, = th | 
le wit athers would join them, he made haſte and iſſued out 1 
S. . Proclamation, granting an abſolute Pardon to all +78 

8K thoſe that ſhould return to their Homes. The Pro- 1 


dhmation ſucceeded according to Expectation. The N 


1 aun rebel immediately diſperſed, and by ſo doing freed a 1 
large ze King from great Perplexity. Some however Fol . 
Pere doſe rather to go to the Yorkſhire Rebels than accept WE. 


o the Pardon“. 


The Inſurrection of Yorkſhire was much more dan- 4 more 
xrous than that of Lincolnſhire, This laſt ſeemed to dangerous 


1 them 
> State 


ny 1 1 p 12 
t Faith been made by Accident, and by a ſudden Mo- 2 pl 
ee. The other was in purſuance of a ſettled Deſign, ſhire. gf 
s > u dberein were concerned ſeveral Perſons of Note, who bi 
* ac waited before they declared, to ſee how the Peo- 10 


ile in general ſtood affected. One Aste, a Man of Aske head 
od Judgment, headed the Male- contents of thoſe /e Re- 
farts, where the Diſtance of the Court, and the Neigh- . 
burhood of Scotland, made the People more bold 

lan in other Places; beſides that, the Monks had all 

ng had greater Credit in the Northern Counties than 

ly where elſe in the Kingdom. Ever ſince July, 

like had attempted to win the Lord Dacres, who had 


evancl 
ground q 
dmitte 1 
in will 
vere b 
e Inſug 
> othd 
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98 gauſed him ſome time with —_ that his Negotiation 
But t ud have a good Iſſue. In all probability this Lord 
it mon ſent 
way Q 


ſegotig N captain Cobler was taken and executed. Barnet 
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ſent the King the firſt News of the Plot. At 1,0 ek not 
the Male-contents took up Arms, and flocked toes there 
ther in very great Numbers about the End of gv gin with 
juſt after the Liucelnſbire Rebellion broke out. 1 Mlonmiſſio 


in his Par 
der to f. 
eſgned fc 
the Back 
Reaſon, tl 
bead again 
Whilſt 1 
le was I 
here the 
gere, and 
k; theſe t 
the P OPE, 
tat the V 
Pretence t 
narch wit 
after, AK 
dul Mea 
bin with | 


ſoon as they ſaw themſelves ſtrong enough, the 
would not ſuffer the Lords and Gentlemen to ſtan: 
neuter at Home, but forced them either to fly awa 
or ſide with them, and to ſwear they would be tru 
to the Cauſe they had taken in Hand. This Cauſ 
was properly Religion, as they plainly gave to un 
N derſtand, by putting a Crucifix in their Banners * 
5 Beſides, they re-eſtabliſhed the Monks in ſome c 
þ the ſuppreſſed Monaſteries. As they met with ng 

Oppoſition, becauſe the King's Forces were employed 

againſt the Rebels of Lincolnſhire, they made great 

Progreſs at firſt, and ſtill much greater, after Rich 

mondſbire, Lancaſhire, the Biſhoprick of Durham, and 

the County of Meſtmoreland engaged on their Side 
The Earl of George Talbot Earl of Shrewsbury was the only Perſo 
Shrewſ- that ventured to take up Arms for the King without 
2 receiving his Commiſſion, though he was not ignorant 
4% that at ſuch a Juncture his Proceedings might be ill 


PM conſtrued. Bur as he meant well, he hoped the KingMWnore imp 
| would forgive a Fault which he committed purely fo tt the 
j his Service. And indeed the King ſent him a Com ple of 

miſſion, conſtituting him his Lieutenant againſt th the 1 
fl Rebels. At the ſame time, he ordered the Duke off tere wer 
9 $1 fol v pread 


ton to re 
ubverſto: 
kd, 


Their March was called the Pilgrimage of Grace, and to in 
veigle the People, ſome Prieſts marched before them with Croſeal 
in their Hands. In their Banners they had a Crucifix with thel8 
Five Wounds and a Chatice, and every one wore on his Sleeve 2 
a Badge an Emblem of the Five Wourds of Chriſt, with the Namey 
Jeſus wrought in the midſt. All that joined them took an Oath, 


«+ That they entered into this Pilgrimage of Grace for the Love ot b They u 
« God, the Preſervation of the King's Perſon and Iſſue, the purify . , *? 

ing the Nobility, and driving away all baſe-born and evil Coun 0 Henry 
« ſellors; and tor no particular Prefit of their own, nor to doi ate Lord 
* Diſpleaſure to any, nor to kill any for Envy, but to take befor ren aga 


„them the Cro/s of Chriſt, his Faith, the Reſtitution of the UW Coft ) 
* Church, and the Suppreſſion of Hereticks and their Opinions ee Ca 
Theſe were ſpecious Pretences. So People flocked about their ulling but 
Croſſes and Standards in ſuch Numbers, that they grew 40,00 

ficrg. Eurnet, Vol. I. p. 229. 5 
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Book XV. 


folk not to ſtir from Lincolnſhire, left the Male-con- * 
zacs there ſhould take it in their Heads to go and 
gin with thoſe of the North, Moreover, he gave The Duke 


ulug but Bread and Water for twenty Days. Herbert. 


20 HENRY VIII. 


Cmmiſſions to ſeveral Lords to levy Troops, whilſt 


his Part he drew together as many as poſſible, in 


the Backwardneſs of the People, or for ſome other 
Reaſon, the Army was not ſtrong enough to make 
tad againſt the Rebels. 

Whilſt the King was making theſe Preparations, 
Ile was not idle. He approached Pontfratz-Caſtle, 
mere the Archbiſhop of Zork and the Lord d Arcy 


jere, and conſtrained them to furrender the Place. d'Arcy 


ks theſe two Lords were reckoned Well-wiſhers to rende. 
Pontfract, 


tbe Pope, many People believed they were not ſorry 


tut the Want of Proviſions furniſhed them with a /#/petted. 


Pretence to deliver up Pontfract to the Rebels, and 


nuch with them in their other Expeditions *. Shortly = hon 


er, Aste took alſo York and Hull, and by fair or 
ful Means obliged all the Nobility of the County to 
po with his Army 1. Thus this Affair grew daily 
nore important, and the Court became apprehenſive 
that the reſt of the Kingdom would follow the Ex- 
ple of the Northern Counties. This Apprehenſion 
ms the more reaſonable, becauſe at the lame time 


WY fire were in all Parts Men who made it their Buſineſs 


b ſpread Reports capable of inciting the whole Na- 
bon to rebel, by putting them in fear of the utter 
__ of the Religion they had hitherto profeſ- 


Mean 


* They were both made to take the Oath in the Note above. 


" Henry Clifford Earl of Cumberland ( 17 Hen. 8.) Grandſon 
Utte Lord Clifford, flain in the 1 ot Ed. 4. held out this Caſtle of 
Won againſt all that Force, though 500 Gentlemen ( retained 
tsCoft ) had deſerted him. Sir Ralph Evers alſo defended Scar- 
ugh Caſtle till he was relieved, though himſelf and Men bad 


mands the 
nder to form an Army, the Command whereot he xin;', 


&fgned for the Duke of Norfolk, But, either from Forces. 


The Arch» 
York and 


2 
* 
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1536. Mean while the King choſe to amuſe the Rebels, t 
The King his Army was ready. The 20th of October he ent 


tri-s to 4 : . 
— u to them a Herald with a Proclamation to be read tc 


Book X. 
fillibly c 


you r'd | 


Rebels, The Troops. Aste gave the Herald Audience, fitting bring ſuſ 
in State with the Archbiſhop on the one Hand, a 10v7- 
the Lord d Arcy on the other. But when he head bels, ! 
the Contents of the Proclamation, he ſent him ava tim a Ha 
without ſuffering him to publiſh it. Henry finding tation. 

The Dube Matters were in an ill Way, diſpatched the Duke Leaders, 

ef Norfolk Norfolk with what Troops he had drawn together ane to a 

— ;, with whom were to join thoſe that were under ti i to the 

Rabel, Command of the Earl of Shrewsbury and ſome others WM Pike wit! 
levied in haſte by the Marquiſs of Exeter. But the(QMtrt. T 
three ſmall Bodies | making in all but 5000 Men] bo told th 

no Proportion to the Forces of the Rebels. So ii ler fr 
King found himſelf obliged to publiſh a Proclami ums, di 
tion, commanding all the Nobility to meet him Hand p. 
Northampton ] the 7th of November. Mean time Aπσf ed wit 
at the Head of Thirty Thouſand Men, advanced tu Duke fer « 
wards Doncaſter, where the Duke of Norfolk, (:ſation v 
Marquiſs of Exeter, and the Earl of Shrewsbury, ver Army | 
encamped with 5000 Men only, and without any othe re Forc 
Remedy but to defend the Paſs of the River lying that 

Accident between the two Armies. But as it was fordable i given 

which hin- ſeveral Places, they would doubtleſs have been at Wining 

ders the ſad Non-plus, if a great Rain, which fell very ſeaſꝗ & to the 

0 Fad nably, had not made the River unpaſſable. This wal [ic Dil 

being de- Certainly a very lucky Accident for the King. If hi, gave 

feared, Troops had been defeated on this Occaſion, as it v beap Ra 
very likely, conſidering their ſmall Number, it wouli er to 
have done him an unſpeakable Damage. wild diſpe 

Sentiment I have before obſerved, that the Duke of Neri N leng 

and Con- approved not of the Alterations which had been mad and 

_— Sy in Religion. For which Reaſon it could not but rs, re: 

Norfolk. Very diſagreeable to him to command the King's A to att 
my againſt People who had taken up Arms in been cx 
Cauſe which he could not diflike. Mean while, t Face o 
ſaw himſelf in a very ſlippery Buſineſs, ſince he wal otwel 
as much afraid of conquering as of being conquereg 
In the firſt Caſe, a Victory over the Rebels would im Together 


fallibl | e's ſent wi 


Fol. VI 


. VII 
ls, til 
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{llibly cut off all Hopes from the Party he ſecretly 
frour'd 3 in the ſecond Caſe, he ran the Riſque of 


$45 
1536, 


ead te 

Grind being ſuſpected by the King, and forfeiting his Fa- 
d, an wur. Luckily for him, his Inability to hurt the 
heard Rebels, helped him out at this Pinch, by affording 
aw tim a Handle to proceed with them by way of Nego- 


indue tation. As he held Intelligence with ſome of their 

uke Leaders, he ordered it ſo by their means, that they 

rether ane to a Reſolution to preſent a very humble Peti- 

er ti to the King. That done, they acquainted the 4 True 

"ther bike with it, intreating him to back it with his In- 7 _ 

t the (WM teſt. The Duke readily granted their Requeſt ; but our 9 
] boo": told them, that in order to obtain a favourable King. 
So th ufer from the King, there muſt be a Ceſſation of 

clama rms, during which he took upon him to go him- 

im and preſent their Pelition. This Propoſal being 

e A oed with, the Ceſſation was agreed upon, and the 

ced tu Duke ſet out for London. At ſuch a Juncture, this 

Ik, (ſation was very advantageous to the King, becauſe 

„ wen Army being very weak, he wanted Time to raiſe 

y other Forces. For this very Cauſe, many of the Rebels 

- lying king that, contrary to all Reaſon, the King had Lei- 

able r given him to draw his Troops together, and 

en at Wigining they were betray'd by their Leaders, with- 

ſeaſq e to their Homes. 

his wa The Diſcord which began to ſpread among the Re- Henry 
If hi gave the King ſome Proſpect of coming off ar 7 #2 

it v deap Rate. And therefore he delay'd ſending an?“ 

woulf ver to their Petition, expecting that their Army 


wid diſperſe by degrees. But the Leaders perceiv- 


Nor fol at length that the Court ſpun out Matters on pur- 
n mad, and that thoſe Delays muſt utterly ruin their 
but U ars, renewed their Hoſtilities, and reſolved once 
g's Arco attack the Royal Army. Had this Reſolu- 
ns in WI" been executed, it would have, probably, chang'd 
ile, H race of Affairs very much; but another great 
he wal !oiwelled che River which parted the two Armies, 


queteq; 
zuld ing 


n Together with Sir Ralph Fle ker a: d Robert Bin es, whom the 
falliblſz 


bes ſent with him. Herbert. 
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1536. that it was not poſſible for them to paſs it * 


Artifices of tion; but it was expreſs'd in ſuch general Terms, tha 
the Court. they could not depend upon what was promiſed there 


Conſerenze Leaders to dive into the Court's Deſign, they ga 
at Don- 


caſter. 
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. * ® 2 . en C an 
King hearing of this, thought it neceſſary to giv... held a 


them ſome ſort of Satisfaction, for fear they ſhout 
put their Reſolotion in practice before he was ready! They c 
To that End, he ſent them an Anſwer to their Pa 3 


. That: 


in. At the ſame time, he propoſed that if they wou uy or 


ſend three hundred Deputies to Doncaſter, Commi he brou 
ſioners from him ſhould meet them there, and trea TW That 
about a Peace. His Aim was to gain Time, im too g. 
gining, the three hundred Deputies would never agree "we 8 
and that their Diſſention, by prolonging the Negotiaf That! 
tion, would afford him Leiſure to have his Army ine 

a Readineſs. A few Days after, the Duke of Ny . That 
folk returning to Doncaſter, tent word to the Rebeſi n upon 
that he had brought them a general Pardon, Te I Eh 
only excepted, Six of whom were named, ad to th 
Four not. But this Pardon was unanimouſly II. Th 
jected, becauſe the ſix Perſons named were ſome df... 1.01] 
the Heads, and becauſe every one was in fear MH That 
being one of the Four whom the King had ri; mou! 
ſerv'd. So the King had no other View but to ſo d from 
Diſcord among them, and to make way for the Treat x That 
at Doncaſter, which they accepted at laſt, and ſen. mould 
their three hundred Deputies thither *:, The Coull;, briber 
was in hopes, theſe Deputies would never agree abo 
their Demands, and that their Diſputes would afor 
the Time that was wanted. But as it was ealy for t 


the Deputies their Inſt ructions in Writing, from whid 
they were not to depart. Theſe Inſtructions contain 


* The ſecond Swelling of the River was not, according to Hall 
bert, &c. till after the Conference at Doncaſter“ when the Reb 
upon the King's rejecting their Demands, reſolved to attack Do 
caſter. 

E among whom were John Lord Scroop, Lord Latimer, J. 
Lord Lumley, Thomas Lord D' Arcy, Sir Thomas Piercy, Rob 
Ask, exc. who were to treat with the Duke of Norfolk, Sit 
liam Fitzwilliam, Admiral of England, &c. Herbert. 
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knew too well his Humour and Character, to ventu 
to ſay ſo much to him. Mean while, he was und 


great Perplexity, he muſt either betray the King's! 
tereſt, or reſolve to fight the Rebels contrary te 
Inclination, and with great Hazard of incurring Dj 
race, At leaſt, he could not avoid, purſuanttot 
Intent of the Court, ſpinning out the Affair till t 
King was ready to march, and then he ſaw that t 
Ruin of the Rebels was inevitable. In this Perplexit 
he choſe to write to the King, that the Number oft 
Rebels daily increaſing, there was danger of the 
making ſome Attempt which it would be hard to wit 
ſtand ; that therefore, to prevent the Miſchief whi 
might enſue, it was his Opinion, if his Highneſs pl 
ſed, that ſome of their Demands ſhould. be grant 
Upon this Letter, the King empowered him to of 
them a general Pardon without Exception, and 
promiſe them in his Name, that the next Parliamt 
ſhould be held in the Nortb: But withal, he orde 
him not to make uſe of theſe Means except in I 
tremity, and when the Caſe was deſperate. 
Duke receiving theſe Powers, thought not proper 
delay the making uſe of them, ſince it was the 0 
Way to free him from his Streights; He was un 
ling openly to betray the King's Intereſt, and on 
other hand, he did not care to be inſtrumental to 
Rebels Deſtruction, whole Sentiments he appro 
though he durſt not ſhow it. So, after having by 


The Rebels Emiſſaries, prevailed with the Leaders to com 
acceft of with the King's Offers, Matters were agreed, 


e I ar- 
don. 


every Man returned to his own Home, to the of 


Sorrow of the Monks and Bigots, who had expe 
quite another Iſſue of their Efforts to excite the Pee 
to rebel“. But this Agreement hindered not 
Friars and Eccleſiaſtichs in thoſe Parts from contin! 
to keep up among the People a rebellious S 


* The King ſent alſo a long Anſwer to their Demands, ! 
the Reader may ſee in Burner. Vol. I. p. 232. and Herbert, 
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ventul ch broke out again, as we ſhall ſee hereafter, 1536. 

is und nething muſt be ſaid now of the Matters between 

ing's I; Emperour and the King of France, wherein all Eu- 

do w was concerned. b 

ing D When Francis I. began the War in Savoy, about the {fairs bes 
ntto thi! of the laſt Year, the Emperour was in Sicily, re- — — 


* tull t ming from his Turis-Expedition, but in no Condi- ,,j Fran- 


that i to aſũ ſt the Duke of Savoy. This made him chuſe cis. 

plexifſ try to cool the King of France's Eagerneſs by a Ne- Bellay. 

r of tiWaition, till he ſhould be able to aid his Ally. The 

of t of Franciſco Sforza, which fell out in the mean 

to wie, furniſhed him with an Opportunity. He inti- 

ef wii rd to the French Ambaſſador reſiding at his Court, 

els pic he would not diſpoſe of the Dutchy of Milan, 

grant he knew the King of France's Sentiments on that ; 

to of ect. Francis being informed of it, demanded the 2 
and achy for his ſecond Son the Duke of Orleans, and 20 Dutchy 

rliam Emperor put him in hopes that he would give it of Milan. 

ordei s chird Son the Duke of Angoulime, upon certain 

t in Hens, which left it in his Power to ſpin out the Ne- 


e. tation to what length he pleaſed. And indeed, he 
roper ¶aiſed him in this manner till April 1536, one while 
the oi ing to the Perſon of the Duke of Argoulime, ano- 
as un while giving ſome Hopes that he might in the end 
1d on prevailed with to confer the Dutchy upon the Duke 
tal ro Olang. Francis having a Mind at laſt to put an 
PProvee t the Buſineſs, and knowing that the Emperour 
ng by ended to go to Rome, ſent the Cardinal of Lorrain 
con xt a poſitive Anſwer from him: But for fear the 3 
eed, ats of the War might create ſome Obſtacle to this pow pl 
the gfMotiation, he order'd Admiral Brion, who com- rives at 
expeq Need in Piedmont, to ceaſe Hoſtilities. Rome. 
e Peay hilt the Cardinal of Lorrain was on his Journey, ob, wif 
not Emperor being come to Rome, went a fe Days pope and 
ont va publick Conji/tory, which met at his Requeſt, Cardinals 
as Sfr, before the Pope and the Cardinals, he inveigh'd re decide 

alt the King of France, giving to underſtand, |. rd 
1 the was the ſole Author of the Wars that had he French 


Wed Europe ever ſince his Acceſſion to the Throne. King in 
ook occaſion from thence to ſay, that inſtead of linge 

Combat. 
M m 3 ſhedding 
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1536. ſhedding ſo much innocent Blood, it would be bette 
- decide their Quarrel by ſingle Combat with Swo 
and Poignard, [in their Shirts] in ſome Iſland, or in 
Boat. But next day the French Ambaſſador demand 
ing whether he had intended to challenge the Ki 
his Maſter, he replied, he had no ſuch Intention; by 
meant only, that the Expedient he offered ſeemed 

him to be more reaſonable than a War. 
Heprepares Some time after, the Emperor being at Sizy 
#15 Forces. the Cardinal of Lorrain went to him, and in tl 
| Audiences he had of him, he diſcovered that he h 
never deſigned to give the Dutchy of Milan to 
Prince of the Royal Family of France: He (ef 
therefore the King word that he muſt expect WS 
And indeed, the Emperor was now drawing togethl 
all his Forces, purpoſing to bring three Armies 
the Field, one in Piedmont, which he intended WI vo was 
command in Perſon, another in Picardy, and a thi Marriage. 
in Champagne. His Deſign was already ſo public wrought 
Francis that Francis could not be ignorant of it. So, fan Princeſs b 
draws bs ing that the Emperor meant to exert himſelf moſt would but 


: ? 1 Ys 
+a Picardy, he called home the greateſt Part of his Ar _ WEE 
in Piedmont, having firſt ordered Turin and the ot i ws con 


Places he had conquered in that Country to be will clbratec 

ſtored with Ammunition. | ; now to th 
The m- The French Troops quitting Piedmont, the EmpeMl The N. 
peror cauſed Turin to be inveſted, and whilſt the Siege \ 8 fuch a ma 
marches carrying on, he headed his Army, and marched Wl tie Male. 
into Pro- O | | by 
vence. Wards Provence, Francis, who was then at Ly Grievance 
Francis made haſte and provided Marſeilles with Neceſſar k bcall a ] 
Jorms tue and ordered two Camps to be fortified, one ol 4 ended to 
Arm. Faillon, under the Command of the Marſhal de Mt 4 It in the 

morency, the other of Valence, where he came him Bu this v 
The Em- There it was that he received the ſad News of not th 
peror le. Death of his Son the Dauphin, who was poiſon di de had | 
ſrege- _ Montecuculli. ad nothi 
2 5 ' The Emperor having entered Provence, took eir Arn 
Siege, and then went and laid Siege to Marſeilles, which be North 
«nd re- begun the 25th of Auguſl, and raiſed the gth of Aman 
ll 0 the Dy 


TWYns 10 


Spain. leber. He had fo ill taken his Meaſures, ths 
nov 


wok XV. 


knowing how to maintain his Army in Provence, he 1536. 
vas forced to retire in the utmoſt Diſorder, not with- 
gut danger of being defeated in his Retreat, if Francis 
1d thought fit to attack him. He came to Genoa 
the 2d of Ofober, and imbarked for Spain. 
the Iſſue of the Provence-Expedition, which he had 
been long meditating, and by means of which he 
hoped to give a mortal Wound to Fance. 

Whilſt the Emperor was waging War in Provence, Campaign 
the Count of 82 entered Picardy with an Army of #Picardy. 
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This was 


Thirry Thouſand ſtrong, and took Guiſe by Storm. 
After that he beſieged Peronne, which was relieved by 
the Duke of Guiſe. 


action, for having diſappointed the Emperor's De- of the 
ſens, met upon the Way James V King of Scotland, Scat 2 F 
Marriage. It was not without much-ado that he was dalen of 
wrought upon to grant his Requeſt, becauſe the France. 
Princeſs being ſickly, it was thought that marrying nr 
would but ſhorten her Days; but the King of Sco7- : 
ud expreſſing a very earneſt Deſire for the Marriage, 
t was concluded in December, and the Nuptials were 
celebrated the 1ſt of January 1537. Let us return 
o to the Affairs of England. 

The Northern Rebellion had been appeaſed, but in 1537. 
ch a manner, that the Cauſe of it was ſtill in being, Henry 


ocall a Parliament in the Nor!b, which he never in- Herbert. 
ended to do. The Pretence he uſed was, that they 
ft in the Monaſteries the Monks they had reſtored. 
but this was a Blind, if ever there was one, ſince it 
vis not their Buſineſs to turn them out, but the King's, 
mo had the Power in his own Hands, whereas they 
ad nothing more to ſay, ſince they had laid down 
tir Arms. The King knowing how the People of 
tt North ſtood affected ordered the Duke of Norfolk 
v remain there with his Army, to keep them in awe. 
the Duke buſied hinrſelf for ſome time, with cauſing 
M m 4 Perions, 


Francis returning to Paris with unſpeakable Satis- Marriage 


who was come to demand his Daughter Magdalen in ,;,, Mag. 


8 2" breaks his 
he Male-contents having received no Redreſs of their hu 


brievances, except only that the King had promiſed rhe Rebels, 
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Perſons of all Conditions to ſwear to be true to th 
King, a Remedy not at all proper for ſuch ſort e 
Evils, ſince the ſame Compulſion with extorts Oaths 
from diſcontented People, ſerves alſo for an Excuſe 
to break them upon occaſion. In the mean time Al, 
who had commanded the Rebels, was order'd to Court 
where he was well received; but the Lord d' Ara, 


who had ſtood off a little, before he obeyed the like Or The Kin 
der, was ſent to the Tower, upon his Arrival at London tit Monks 
Shortly after, two Gentlemen of the North. Mu nent the 1 
grave and Tilly, put themſelves at the Head of EighM the chie 
Thouſand Male-contents, and came before C arliſle, ii cn equent 
order to take the City. But being repelſed, h in the 
Du lte of Norfolt came upon them unexpectedly, andi their I 
entirely routed them. Muſgrave had the Luck td tieretore | 
eſcape; but Tilby and ſeventy more that were taken oder to p 
with him were hanged on the Walls of Carliſe Account t 
Sir Francis Bigot and one Halam attempted alſo to ſur nes, anc 
prize Hull: but they were made Priſoners themſelves M ¶ boubted t 
and executed. | n his Pro 
Theſe Attempts rendered the King ſo fierce, thai neſſion o 
he put to death Ae and the Lord d' Arcy, noi i Appet 
withſtanding the general Pardon to appeaſe the firſf tize theilt 
Inſurrection. The Lord d' Arcy accuſed the Duke of more eaſi 
Norfolk of favouring the Rebels, which perhaps waf ſractiſed 
but too true. But the Duke cleared himſelf, or ras ke appoir 
ther, the King thought not fit to examine the Matteff mined, 
thoroughly“. Mean while, as he knew, the EmperoÞ wich thc 
| The 1 
* Aske had leſt the Court without Leave, and being taken again Fru. ce, \ 
was hanged in Chains on a Tower in York. The Lord 4 4rcy an colt his 
the Lord Haſſy were arraign'd at Weſtminſter before the Marquis o he was | 
Fxerer, then High-Steward. and found guilty of Treaſon. Th 
Lord Haſſ was beheaded at Lincoln, the Lord d Arcy on Tower-hul 
the 2oth of June, and buried in St. Botolph's Church. He endeai 
vourcd to purge himſelf, that he was forced to a Compliance wit * Ye w 


them; and pleaded that the long Services he had done the Crow land, and 


for 50 Yeats, he being Fourſcore, together with his great Age al both Wick 
Infirmity, might mitigate the King's Diſpleaſure. He died much 4 


tet o Cardina 
mented. every body thinking he had hard Meaſure, Sir Robert Co poſes, kex 
Rable, Sir John Bulmer, Sir Thomas Piercy, Sir Stephen Hamilton, N > 
cholas Tempeſt, and Milliam Lumley, ſuffered at Tyburn, and Marga *: The 
Cheney, alias Lady Bulmer, was burned in Smithfield, burner. $10 . 24th of OF 
| W. | 
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as contriving ſome Plot in Ireland, he gave Order 1537. 
tat Thomas Fitzgerald, Son of the late Earl of Kil- oo E 
yr and five of his Uncles, after a long Impriſon- Kilaare 
nent at London, ſhould ſuffer Death for a Terrour put 10 
the Iriſb. But the Earl of Kildare's youngeſt Son death. 
ad the good Fortune to eſcape, and fled for ſhelter 

p Cardinal Pole“. 

The King could not be perſwaded but that it was The King 
de Monks who helped the moſt to keep up and fo- te 
nent the People's Diſcontents. He conſidered them ſuppreſs 
the chief Authors of the late Inſurrections, and Moneſte- 
arſcquently as his perſonal Enemies. He fancied he ries. 
a in their Behaviour, that if they had the Power 
n their Hands, they would not ſpare him, and 
terefore he formed a Project of deſtroying them in 
der to prevent their Deſigns. In that he found his 
count two Ways, by ridding himſelf of his Ene- 
nies, and by enjoying their Spoils. Ir is not to be 
doubted that this laſt Conſideration had alſo a ſhare 
n his Project of Vengeance againſt them. The Sup- 
ſreſſion of the leſſer Monaſteries having only whetted 
is Appetite, he reſolved to ſuppreſs all the reſt and 
kize their vaſt Poſſeſſions. To compaſs his Ends the He ap- 
nore eaſily, he made uſe of the ſame Means he had 1 
ractiſed to ſuppreſs the lefſer Monaſteries; that is, worthy 
e appointed à very ſtrict Viſitation for thoſe that re- 
mined, not at all queſtioning but the Diſcoveries 
which ſhould be made, would promote his Deſign. 

The 12th of Ocfober the Queen was delivered of a Birth of 
Price, who was chriſtened Edward. But his Birth Prince Ed- 
colt his Mother her Life, who died two Days after ward. 
he was brought to Bed *1, As the King had cauſed Death of 

his Queen 
Jane. 


He was packt up in a Bundle of Clothes and conveyed to Ire- 
land, and ſo to France, and trom thence to the Low-Conniries;, in 
both which Places being required of our King, he at length fled 
o Cardinal Pele, who finding him a fit Inftrument for his Pur— 
oſs kept him tiil he might be reſtored to his Country and 

ace. 

„ The Queen was delivered at Hampton- Court, and died the 
4th of October, as appears in a Journal written by Cecil, that was 
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his two Daughters by his former Marriages to be de. 


clared Illegitimate, nothing could be more accepta. 


ble than the Birth of a Son, who put the Succeſſion 
of the Crown out of all Diſpute. 


word. Edward the Queen's Brother, and the new-born 
Prince's Uncle, Earl of Hertford “. 


The War Whilſt theſe Things paſſed in England, the War 
L.:wes Continued all the while between the Emperour and 


the Empe- the King of France; but it was interrupted in Picar. 
rour and dy by a {ix Months Truce concluded in Juby which 

taly. As 
Truce for by the laſt Truce it was agreed that each Party ſhould | 


Francis. 


B was followed by another in November, for 
ellay. 


Picardy keep what he was poſſeſſed of, the Duke of Savoy 


and Italy. was alike ſtript by his Enemies, and by thoſe he had 
called to his Aſſiſtance, The common Fate of petty 


Princes! 


Death of The 


the Queen 
SCot- a . 
x mation, becauſe that Princeſs had been brought up 


Buchan. by her Aunt the queen of Navarre. Buchanan lays, 
that the Cuſtom of wearing Mourning was firſt in- 


traduced into Scotland on occaſion of her Death, 


which Cuſtom was not however yet thoroughly eſta- 
bliſhed in his Time, though it had been then of forty 
James V Years ſtanding. James V made them ealy, who were 
demands | afraid 
Mary of 
Guile in 


Marriage. in 12 Days after Edward's Birth: So it is in the Herald's Office. 


Strype. She died not by the Cruelty of the Surgeons ripping up 
her Belly to make way for the Prince's Birth, as ſome Writers gave 
out, but as the original Letters yet extant, ſhow the died, after 
being well delivered, of a Diſtemper incident to Women in that 
Condition. Barnet. Queen Fane was buried in the Quire at 


Windſow, whoſe Loſs ſo much afflicted the King, he having al- 
ways found her Diſcreet, Humble, and Loyal, that notwithſtand- 
ing ſome good Offers, he continued a Widower above two Years. | 


Herbert. 


* Sir William Fitz Williams was made Farl of Southampton, : 
and in March following Sir William Paulet Treaſurer of the King's f 
Houſe, was created Lord St, John, and Sir John Ruſſel Controulet, 


Lord Ruſſel. Herbert. 


And therefore in 
Edward a few Days he conferred upon him the Title of Prin | 


Scymour of Wales, Duke of Cornwal, and Earl of Cheſter, 1; | 
4 his Heir Apparent. At the ſame Time he created 


Queen of Scotland died in July, to the great 
Joy of thoſe who dreaded the Progreſs of the Refor- 
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afraid he had been biaſſed by the deceaſed Queen, in 1537. 
Favour of the new Religion, by demanding in Mar- 

riage Mary of Guiſe, Siſter of the Duke of Guiſe, and 

of the Cardinal of Lorrain. 

The Affairs of Religion daily grew more impor- Diziſons hl 
rant in a great Part of Europe, by Reaſon of the Pro- 1 3 "ml 
greſs of the Reformation. Thoſe who had embraced Aer boſe: - 
it, wiſhed only to live in quiet with Liberty of Con- Sleiden. 
ſcience. But that was what the % Religion would 
never allow them. The Glory of God, and Zeal 
for the Intereſts of the Church, were a Cover for this 
Denial. But the real Cauſes were firſt, The Pride of 
moſt Men who cannot bear to be told that their 

inions are wrong. Secondly, The Temporal In- 
tereſt of the Clergy, who wherever the Reformation 
took Place, ſaw themſelves bereaved of their rich Be- 
nefices, the Revenues of the Church being applied by 
the Keformed to uſes very different from thoſe they 
had hitherto been put to. Thirdly, the Pope's In- 
tereſts, who daily loſt his Subjects, his Revenues, his 
Credit, his Authority. There was another particu- They are 
lar Cauſe in Germany, which keept up the Troubles mente 
occaſioned by Religion; and that was, the Emperour m- 
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and the King of the Romans his Brother, had formed * + 
a Defign to make uſe of the Pretenſe of cauſing the * 
Proteſtants to return to the Pale of the Church. For Grievan- || | 40 
this Reaſon, inſtead of qualifying Matters, they fo- . e 
mented the Diviſions to the utmoſt of their Power. rote. 
5 : Ants. 17 
The Prozeſtants complained among other Things, of Bott 
a Council's being called at Mantua, contrary to an ex- Wt 
preſs Promiſe that it ſhould be held in Germany. Be- {0 
des, they meant not to ſubmit to the Deciſions of a 5 
Council, where the Pope preſided, and which as far 1 
as they perceived, would be nothing leſs than free. = "+4 


The Emperour amuſed them with evaſive Anſwers, ue E 
til! Things ſhould be ready to attack them. Mean = eval 
while the Pope, having put off the opening of the /ve An. 1 
Council from May to November, charged in the In- Tf’ ＋ααοꝰ⁸ 
terim the Cardinals Contarini, Sadoletti, Pole, Bembo, l 
all Perſons of great Fame, to examine wherein the | 
Church 
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t537- Church had need of being reformed. Theſe able D;. 
The Fop* wines found nothing amiſs as to the Do#rines. The 
— only drew up as to Diſcipline, a Liſt of ſundry tri. 
| exers co fling Matters, which in their Opinion deſerved to be 
examine rectified. To theſe alone they thought the Reforma. 
the Stare tion ought to be confined. 


— Mean while the Emperour was conſidering in good 


and Relj- earneſt of the Affairs of Germany, though he took great | 
gen. Care to hide his Deſigns from the Proteſtants. In or- 
der to free himſelf from all other Matters, and be able 


The Fm- 
perour's 
Deſigns, 


to fall upon them with Odds, he had concluded the 
Truce with Francis, hoping it would ſoon be followed 


by a Peace. He fully perceived that the Smalcaldick 
League would be an everlaſting Bar to the Execution of | 
his vaſt Projects, by Francis's and Henry's Endeavours | 


to bring it over to their Intereſts. So his chief Aim 


was to diſſolve that League, that he might afterwards | 


proceed againſt England with all the Forces of Spain, 
Italy, Germany, and the Low. Countries. 

1538. Henry eaſily gueſſed that Charles V and Francis I, 
. yl had agreed to a Truee purely in Order to ſtrike up a 
— al; Peace very ſoon, and that the Peace would rob him 
be Mo- of the Aſſiſtance of France, So finding he had no- 
naſteries thing to truſt to but his own Forces in Caſe he ſhould 
Herbert. he invaded, he conſidered betimes of the Means to 
| prevent Inſurrections at Home, which muſt needs be 
a great Clog to him, F he ſhould be engaged in a 
toreign War. He knew that the I19nks hated him 
mortally. They were the Men that inſpired the Eu- 
gliſb with a Spirit of Rebellion, ſo much the more 
dangerous as Religion was the principal Cauſe. So 
to deprive the Pope and Emperour of ſuch a Support 
in his own Realm, he came to a Reſolution to ſup- 
preſs all the Religious Houſes remaining in England. He 
had a farther Motive alſo which was not inconſidera- 
ble, namely, to have a Fund ſufficient ro maintain 
the War, without being forced to over-burden his 
Subjects. But as the Suppreſſion of Part of the Mo- 
naſteries had already occaſioned Troubles in the King- 
dom, it was very likely that the Suppreſſion of - 
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would raiſe ſtill greater. Wherefore he believed he 
ſhould be able to prevent all Commotions, by putting 


the People out o Conccit with the Monks. To that Henry 
End, the Report of the laſt Viſilation being brought pub'i/bes i 
publiſhed out of Hand. % Keper? | * 


. the | wal 
It is very probable that the Facts which were inſerted 3 1348 


to him, he ordered it to be 


concerning the diſorderly Lives of the Friars and Nuns 
were ſet forth ſo as to be ſubſervient to the King's De- 


ſigns. But what conduced the molt to recover Peo- Several 
le out of the Superſtitious Fondneſs they had for the 2 
Frauds 


; b are dij- 
which were committed there with reſpect to Kelifts pa. 


Religious Houſes, was the Diſcovery of the Frauds 


and Images. Had the Buſineſs been only the Debau- 

cheries of the Monks and Nuns, it might have been 

objected that it was enough to make ſtrift Inquiry 

of thoſe who were Guilty, and to puniſh them ſevere- 
ly. But as to the pious Frauds (as they are called, 
one could hardly think but that the whole Society 

had a Hand in the Cheat. For this Reaſon then, the 
King, in order to make them as viſible as the Sun, 
took Care to expole to the Sight of all the World, 
the forged Relicks found in the Monaſteries, and the 
Springs by which the Images of our Saviour, the Vir- 
gin Mary, or any of the Saints were made to move, 
which was looked upon by the ignorant Multitude ag 
the Effect of a Divine Power. If the Reader deſires 
to ſee a particular Account of theſe gious Impoſtures, 
he will find one though withal very ſhort, in the Hiſ- 
tory of the Reformation of England. Theſe Frauds 
being thus detected, whatever had ſerved to engage 
the People in Superſtition was by the King's Order 
burnt in Publick *. But what grieved the Yotaries 


molt. 


And here, ſays Lord Herbert, ont of our Records I ſhal 
mention ſome of the 1mages and Relichs to which the Pilgrimages 
ot theſe Times brought Devotions and Offerings; as our Lady's 
Girdle ſhowed in eleven Places, and her Mk in eight. The Felt 
of St. Thomas of Lancaſter, a Remedy for the Head Ach; the Pen- 
knife and Boots of St. 1homas of Canterbury, and a Piece of his 
Shirt, much reverenced by Great-bellyed Women ; the Coals that 
Toaſted St. Laurence; two or three Heads ot St. C., M] 
Ear, 
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moſt was, to ſee the Bones of Thomas Becket, com. 


Becket's monly called St. Thomas of Canterbury, publickly 


Bones 
| burnt, 


ang burnt. They accuſed the King of being ſwayed in 


his Shrine this by a Sacrilegious Avarice, that he might have a 


ſeized. 


Pretenſe to ſeize the rich Shrine of that Saint, where. 
on, beſides other precious Stones, was a very fine Di- 
amond, offered in 1177 by Heury I. King of France, 
when he came in Pilgrimage to Canterbury“. This 


8 Proceeding 


Ear, and the pairing of St. Edmund's Nails, the Image of an Angel 
with one Wing, which brought hither the Spear's Head that pierced 
Chriſt's Side; an Image of our Lady with a Taper in her Hand; 
which burnt 9 Years together without waſting, till one for. 
{wearing himſelt thereon, 1t went out, and was now found to be 
but a Ficce of Wood. The Crucifix of Boxle in Kent, commonly 
called the Rood of Grace, was a famous Impoſture, to which many 
Pilgrimages were made, being contrived ſo as to be able by the 
help of Springs to roll the Eyes, and move the Lips, to bow, to 
tage the Head, Hands and Feet. It was ſhewed publickly at 
tauls Croſs by Fohn Biſhop of Rocheſter, and after a Sermon up- 
on it, there broken in Pieces. Another great Impoſture was at 
Hale, in Glouceſterſhire; where the Blood of Chrift brought from 
Jeruſalem was ſhowed in a Chriſtal Vial, and was ſaid to have this 
Propeity, That if a Man was in a Mortal Sin, and not abſolved, 
he could not ſee it. Therefore every Man that came to behold this 
Miracle was forced to continue to make Preſents, till he bribed 
Heaven to give him the fight of ſo bleſſed a Relick. This was 
now diſcovered to be the Blood of a Duck renewed every Week, 
2nd the one Side of the Vial was ſo thick that there was no ſee- 
ing through it, but the other was tranſparent. It was ſo placed 


near the Altar, that one in a ſecret Place behind could turn which 


Side he pleaſed Outward. There was brought out of Wales a 
huge lmage of Wood, called Darvel Gatheren, which ſerved for 
Fuel to burn one Friar Forreſt, who adviſed People in Confeſſion 


not to believe the King's Supremacy. Beſides which, the Images of 
dur Lady of Walſingham, of Ipſwich, of Penriſe, of Iſlington, and 


St. John of Oſulſion, called otherwiſe Mr. John Shorne, who was ſaid 

to ſhut up the Devil in a Boot, and many others, were publick)y 

burnt. Herbert, p. 213. Comp. Hiſt. : 
For 300 Years he was accounted one of the greateſt Saints in 


Heaven, as appears from the Accounts in the Leger-Books of the 


Offerings to the three greateſt Altars in Chriſt's Church in Canter- 
bury, In one Year there was offered at Chriſts Altar, 3. 25. 6d. 
At the Virgin's Altar, 631. 5s. 6d. But at St. Thomas's 8321. 125. 3%. 
The next Year the Odds grew greater. At Chriſt's Altar not a Penny: 
at the Virgins only 41 15. 8d. But at St. Thomas's 954. 6s. 3d. The 
rich Stone was offered by Lewis VII of France, which our King ſet in 
a Ring and wore on his Thumb, The Spoil of the Shrine in Gold _ 
precio 
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proceeding exaſperated the Sticklers for the old Reli- 
gion to ſuch a Degree, that they writ in a moſt viru- 
ſent Manner to Rome againſt the King, comparing 
tim to the greateſt Tyrants that ever lived. Where- Bitter In- 
upon, At Rome and other Places numberleſs Satyrs veftives 
were penned, which painted out Henry as the moſt 41 the 
execrable of Men, to thoſe who were not uſed to yn 
Hyperbolical Expreſſions of the Halians. The King ; 
had his Spies at Rome, who acquainting him with 

what was publiſhed againſt him, informed him withal 


359 
1538. 


$1 
1 * 
1 
Thy 
FI 4 
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oc! WM that to Cardinal Pole the Informations ſent from Eng- 
ed land were generally addreſſed, and that his Style was 
od, WWF vätdle in ſome of the Satyrs. This incenſed the King ,,, ;, ,,,y 


be Wl :oainſt the Cardinal ſo highly, that he made all his angry 
WW tmily and Friends feel the Effects of it, inſomuch with Car- 

that he would ſooner pardon any Crime, than that 4%lP ole: 

of holding Intelligence with him. It is ſtrange that 

the Cardinal, who ſeemed in other Reſpects to have 

good ſhare of Prudence and Temper, ſhould give 

way to his Zeal, or his Paſſion againſt the King in 

ſuch a manner, that he doubted not by ſo unadviſed 

2 Behaviour to expoſe his Friends to Henry's ytmoſt 

Reſentment. His Obſtinacy in that Reſpect was io 

great, that at length he was the Occaſion of his Mo- 

ther's loſing her Head on the Scaffold, as we ſhall ſee 

hereafter. | | 
All the King's Proceedings making the Pope un- pull. 

derſtand that he was to expect no Alterations on publiſhes « IM 

his Part, he publiſhed at length the Bull of Excom- Bull 4. * KH 

munication, which had been drawn up and ſigned in 22 4 

1535, Moreover he tried to ſtir up all the Princes“ . 

of Chriſtendom againſt Henry, and offered the King- Pr 

dom of England to the King of Scotland. Nay, Pole 4 vielne 


TR maintained Book of 
nier- TY Piecious Stones filled two Cheſts, which were ſo heavy that they 

, 6d. BY veiea Load to eight ſtrong Men to carry them out of the Church. 

. 36, ks Name was firuck out of the Kalender: The Day of railing 

. u Body, or as they called it, his Tranſlation, being the 7th of 
The 


July, which was not only a Holiday, but every 5oth Year there 


vas a Jubilee for 15 Days together, and Indulgence granted to all 
tut viſited his Shrine. Burner. | 
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1538. maintained in a Book he publiſhed ſhortly after, tha; — 
it was more meritorious to fight nia hs than ro Nobis 
againſt the Turk. But the Pope's Thunders had ſo the Sa 
loſt all their Force in England, that the Bull cauſed This I. 
no Commotion, or if it had any Effect, it was quite ge old! 
contrary to what the Pope expected. Henry growing Mlumoſt C. 
more and more incenſed againſt him, took ſo great gute a 8 
Care to hinder him from executing his Deſigns, that Nay, the 
he was drawn in by that Means to carry the Refor. Wn to hi 
mation much farther than he intended. As ſoon a; nough te 
he had News of the Bull's being publiſhed, he requi. Cardin. 
red the Biſhops and Abbots to ſwear again to te. om his 
Henry or. nounce the Papal Authority. At the ſame Time, bos Stic 
der: the the new Tranſlation of the Bible being brought to ſupected 
new Verſi- him, he ordered fifteen Hundred Copies to be print bee, an 
87 N ed, and ſet up in the principal Churches, being ſati- N yrcur. 
7 0 Ve : . 

priated. fied that nothing would be found there to ſupport the ument 
exorbitant Power the Pope aſſumed over all Chriſten- ¶ ung but 
dom x. un him. 
The Vice. Shortly after an Injunction was publiſhed by the Ing ſeem 
gerents Vicegerent, to teach the People the Lord's Prayer, ud yet h 
4n;unttion the Creed, and the Ten Commandments in Engliſh. More- le Score 
3 over all Incumbents were ordered to inſtruct the Peo-W{ſcenſion 
* ple, by declaring that they muſt not truſt in other Wportunitie: 
Men's Works, but in their own, and that Relicks, ¶ lhe King 
Beads, and the like were unneceſſary to Salvation. bn, finc 
They were alſo to take down all Images, to which bes, gla 
Offerings were wont to be made, and to ſuffer no te Sacran 
Candles n Favour 
Urif's Be 
aplain hi 
tured wi 
8 long a 
yer be 
would rat 
reſerving 


* Grafton the Printer printed 1500 at his own Charge. This 
Bible being preſented to the King by Cromwell, who procured the 
King's Warrant, allowing all to read it without Controul. For 
which Cramer wrote Cromwell a Letter of Thanks, dated the xxib 
of Auguſt. The Tranſlation had been ſent over to be printed at 
Paris, the Workmen in England not being judged able to do It as 
it ought to be. It was recommended to Bonner's Care, then Am. 
baſſ.dor at Paris, and much in Cromwell's Favour, It was printed] 
in a large Volume; but upon Complaint of the French Clerg), 
the Preis was ftopt, and moſt of the Copies ſeized and burnt: Hut 
ſome were conveyed out of the Way, and the Workmen and Forms 
brought over to Exgland, where it was now finiſhed. And one 
of theſe Bibles were to be ſet up in every Church, at the Joint 
Charge of the Incumbent and the Pariſhioners. Burns. 
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Candles to be ſet up before any Image, except our 
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r, that sviour's. In fine, they were to ſuppreſs all the Ora 

than Nobis's which were added to the Prayers addreſſed 

had {WM the Saints *. 

cauſed This Injunction was deemed a mortal Wound to &*rdiner 
quite de old Religion, the Friends whereof were in the 1 
owing Wunoſt Conſternation. But no Body durſt ſtir, ſo ab- profecuting 


great 
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reſerving the Eſſentials, Thus Gardiner drew him 


| Weddings, Chriſtenings and Burials. 


flute a Sway had the King acquired over his Subjects.“ Ke. 

Nay, the moſt diſcontented affected a blind Submiſ- . 

fon to his Will, well knowing the leaſt Suſpicion was 

aough to ruin them. p 
Gardiner Biſhop of Wincheſter was now returned S»bmiſſn 

tom his Embaſſy to France. He was one of the zea- 4 En- 
bus Sticklers for the old Religion. Nay, he was Xing l 
ſupected of having privately made his Peace with the ; 

Pope, and of holding Correſpondence with the Em- 

our. But he knew ſo well how to diſſemble his 

Fntiments, that he perſwaded the King it was no- 

ling but the Devices of his Enemies, on purpoſe to 

nin him. It is however certain, that although the 

ling ſeemed ſatisfied, he had no great Eſteem for him, 

nd yet he ſuffered him to be about his Perſon, on 

tie Score of his great Compliance. His blind Con- 

&cenſion to the King's Will afforded him many Op- 

prtunities to ſerve the Party he privately favoured, 

The King looking upon him not as a ſuſpected Per- 

bn, ſince he ſo readily complied with his Or- 

rs, gladly liſtened to him when he ſpoke againſt * 

le Sacramentarians, being ſtill extremely prepoſſeſſed Y 

th Favour of the Doctrine of the real Preſence of HE 

Uriſ's Body in the Sacrament, Then Gardiner could EI 

aplain his Sentiments without Fear, becauſe they { >2IF 

hured with the King's. He inſinuated to him, that 7. 

8 long as he left that Doctrine untouched, he would «tt 

ver be accuſed of Innovations in Religion, but 

would rather be extolled, for having purged it by 


' Every Incumbent was likewiſe enjoined to keep a Regiſter 


Vo I. VII. Nn in 
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k X 
1538. in to perſecute the Sacramentarians, not ſo much from 68 

a Religious as from a Political Motive. He knew the fl Les 
King's Temper to be impatient of Contradiction. Was 1 
And therefore, by engaging him to maintain a Doctrine plauce 
which thoſe of the new Religion could not admit, he 3 | 
was in hopes their Reſiſtance would provoke him a. Etat 
gainſt them, and thereby he would be brought the _ F 
more eaſily to be reconciled to the Pope. That is, in Lan 4 , 
plain Engliſb, he made uſe, to put the King quite out But wha' 
of Conceit with the Proteſtants, of the ſame Mean ma = 
they employed to prejudice him againſt their Adver. Ds 8 
ſaries. But neither could ſucceed. Henry reformed 1 * 
himſelf but by halves, and was never reconciled with 1155 11 
the Court of Rome. As he was grown abſolute, he . * 
would never ſuffer his Subjects to go greater Lengths nag | 
than himſelf, but compelled them to ſtop where he = 6 1 
was pleaſed to ſtop, alike ſevere, or rather unmerci4 fs a 
ful to thoſe who refuſed to follow him, and to thoſe Ir we 
who had a Mind to out-go him. He ſhowed this 1 J 
Year an Inſtance of Rigour capable of making the Se 


Reformers deſpair of any farther Progreſs. r 
Henry One [ Jobn Nicholſon, alias] Lambert, having been 4 


ett informed againſt as a Sacramentarian *, the King con- hgh 
1 vened a great Aſſembly in Weſtminſter-Hall, where he * 3 


bert. was pleaſed himſelf to diſpute publickly with che d himſe 
Burnet, Party accuſed. The Match was by no means equal.) ur. 6 

Lanberi i nd indif 
wat him 
Much 
wth Fra: 
preſently 
o invade 


les whic 


* Lambert had been Miniſter to the Engliſh Merchants at Ant. 
werp, where being acquainted with Tindal and Frith, he became of 
their Opinion. He atterwards kept School at London, and * 
Dr. Tailor preach of the real Preſence, he came to him upon it, and 
gave him his Reaſons in writing why he could not believe the 
Doctrine he preached. Tailor carried theſe Arguments to Cranmerg 
who was at that Time of Luther's Opinion, which he had drank in 
from his Friend Ofiander. Latimer was of the ſame Belief. Lan- 


bert being brought before them, they fludied to make him retrad ' Lamber 


his Argumentt, but all was in vain, for Lambert fatally iappealed 10 King, 
the king Whereupon Gardiner perſuaded the King to proceed ſo ice, cec 
lemnly and ſeverely in it. The King was ſoon prevailed with. So n to be 
Le'ters were written to many of the Nobility and Biſhops to come | lbarous N 
and hear his Trial. In November, on the Day prefixed, there wal dump. 
a great Appearance in the Hall. The King's Guards were all 1 il the Of 
White, and ſo was the Cloath of State. Burnet. bos the Fir 
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from Lambert ſtood alone without a Second; but the King 


Fwy ws ſurrounded with a Crowd of Perſons, who ap- 
Pr lauded his Arguments, and deemed them invincible ; 
ume whereas no body dared to open his Mouth to approve 
t, he of what Lambert urged. The Diſpute ended with the 
mM I King's putting it to the Choice of the unfortunate 
t the Lambert, either to abjure his Opinion or to be burner. 
My MY But what Advantage ſoever the King might ſeem to 
1 have, one may ſay he was himſelf worſted, ſince he 
. vas forced to fly to ſo rigorous a Method to convince 
Aer. tis Adverſary, after having flattered himſelf with the 
* Hopes of convincing him by dint of Reaſon, elſe, in 
With ll likelihood, he would not have engaged in the Diſ- 
Cy he pute. However, he ſucceeded not by this extraordi- 
wy ry Way, ſince Lambert choſe rather to die than ab- 


ure the Opinion he had all along been of *. Henry 
tad no occaſion to be flattered, He had but too good 
; Conceit of himſelf. Nevertheleſs, Gardiner and He is high- 
the reſt of his Party took Occaſion from the Diſpute Ha ed 
oextol him above the moſt learned Divines of the 14 
Age. By that, they inſpired him with ſuch an Opi- ; 
tion of his Learning, that he thought his Notions 


merci- 
thoſe] 
d this 
g the 


z been 


S * dught to be a Standard to all the World. But contra- . N 
ry ** yy to the Expectations of his Flatterers, this Conceit 11 
| 1 of himſelf was no leſs fatal to them than to the other 81 
** Farty, ſince he took the Reſolution to puniſh ſeverely l 
amber ad indifferently all thoſe who dared to ſwerve from 17 
ut himſelf deemed reaſonable. 1 
t 4, Much about this Time the Emperour concluded 2 We! 
_— mth France a Ten Years Truce, of which 1 ſhall ſpeak % Ger. Wes 
n it, pelently. Henry, not doubting but it was in order man Pro- M0 
eve the © invade him, conſidered of Means to raiſe him Trou- teſtants. . 
- des which would divert him from his Purpoſe. The Herbert, 7 
. Lan. | ; Wit 
| retraWl * Lambere diſputed with Ten one after another, particularly e 
ealed to King, Cranmer, Tonſtal and Stokefly. Cromwell read his Seu— Milt 
ceed ſo be, ceclaring bim an incorrigible Heretick, and condemning F v4 
th. SOR in to be burnt. Which was ſoon after executed in S$mrehbfieid in a © BY 
o com utbnous Manner; for when his Legs and Thighs were burned to 25 
ere wa de Sumpe, there not being Fire enough to conſume the reſt, two 5.3 
te all 1 lf the Officers raiſing his Body up with their Halber's let him fall y | 


— 
. - 


y. the Fire, where he was quickly conſumed to Aſhes Barnet. 
ol. VII. n 2 Smalcal- 
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The Inte- 
Fe/t of the 
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Smalcaldrick League furniſhed him with a good Op. 
portunity. But the Preſervation of the Augsburg- 
Confeſſion being the ſole Foundation of that League, 
he did not ſee how he could come into it, to maintain 
a Religion all the Articles whereof he did not admit, 
Wheretore his Deſign was, either to bring the Pm. 
teftants to conclude with him a general League, which 
ſhould not be limited to the Defenſe of their Religion, 


or to prevail with them to content themſelves with the | 
Reformacion he had himſelf introduced into Englan/, } 


To that End he ſent Ambaſſadors * with Inſtructions 


to ſce who were the Confederates, and in Caſe the | 


League was confined to Religion only, to deſire them 


to ſend ſome of their ableſt Divines, to try whether 
they could agree upon a common Religion. The 
Proteſtants replied, That their League conſiſted off 
Twenty-ſix Imperial Cities, and Twenty-four Princes, 
among whom the King of Denmark was lately admit- 
ted: That at preſent they could not be without their 
Divines, but deſired him to declare his Mind poſitively 
as to the Propoſition they had made him,of embracing} 
the Augsburg- Confeſſion. Some time after, they ſent} 
over Ambaſſadors capable of diſputing upon the 


Points of Religion. But this Embaſſy was fruitleſs, 
Henry found in the Germans Men of a very different 


Stamp from his own Subjects, and little inclined toll 


They would not allow him Communion 
in one Kind, Private Maſſes, Auricular Confeſſion, Ce- 


Compliance. 


libacy of Prieſts, and gave him their Reaſons in writing; 
to which he replied, though to very little purpoſe. 
As he could not put the ſame Choice to them as he 
had done to Lambert, he was forced to diſmiſs them 


without coming to any Concluſion, being as little ſa 


tis fied with them as they were with him. 


Mean while, the Intereſt of the Reformers began} 


viſibly to decline at Court after the Queen's Deaths 


Refrrmers There was only Cromwell and Cranmer that ſupporty 


Arcline at 
Court. 
Burnet. 


ed it by their Credit and Merit. The firſt howeveR 
Was 


_ ® Chriflepher Mount, 
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was accuſed of being too Self-intereſted, and of think- 1538. 


VII. 


Op- ing much more of his own than of the Concerns of ＋ 1 
bung Religion. As to the reſt of lower Rank, there were Heads of 
gut, Wl few of eminent Note. Shaxion Biſhop of Sarum was the Party. 
intain roud and litigious; Latimer Biſhop of Morceſter was 
mit. deſpiſed for his Weakneſs and Simplicity; Barlow, 
F. o had been Prior of Biſbam, and afterwards Biſhop 
which WF of St. Aſaph, had no great Judgment. | Generally the 
Sion, WF Preachers of the new Religion ſuffered themſelves to 
wr the be carried away with an indiſcreet Zeal, and without 
glans, | conſidering the King's Temper, they followed the 
ctions | Motions of their Conſcience, let what would be the 
le the Conſequence, So, never troubling themſelves about 
then what might follow from their Zeal, they publickly 
ether | preached Doctrines which the King had not yet ap- 
The proved, which very much conduced to prejudice the 
cd of King againſt them, and all others who deſired to for- i 
"ces, ll vard the Reformation. = 
dmit- | In the mean while Edward Fox Biſhop of Hereford — "Wh 1 
their departing this Life, the Reformers thought they had 7,9 Mt 
Uvely done a good Deed in helping Edmund Bonner to that Hereford, 
2 Ke, who had been Ambaſſador in Spain, and after- 2 of 7 
| el vards in France, from whence he was lately recalled ff | 
18 0 u the Inſtance of Francis I, who was not pleaſed wich HA 
. on him. Shortly after they got him promoted to the See 1 
d rol of London, vacant by the Death of Stokefſey, But my 
un were greatly miſtaken in their Man, ſince this Pad 
Cd ſame Prelate who was ſo much obliged to them, be- . | 
iin came afterwards one of their moſt deadly Enemies. 3 "YA 
— At length, Cromwell and Cranmer ſeeing their „ —hſ 
46 he Party decay, and that the King began to lend an Ear Cromwen 
them 0 the Enemies of the Reformation, in ſuch a Man- project en ally 
le f. der as made them dread the Conſequences, deemed it t 
e ſa- ; King with, "Bo 
MW neceſſary to ſupport their Intereſt by means of a , pro. ml ; 
egan Queen, who ſhould afford them Protection. They had reſtant. 
earths happily experienced how much Ann Bullen and Jane el 
pon Seymour had helped to mollify the King's Temper 940 
vet with regard to the Reformed, and they did not queſtion 4305 
wat but that in caſe they could get him to marry one of 48 


ine like Diſpoſition, ſhe would produce the ſame Ef- 
Nn 3 tect. 
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Wor fect. For that reaſon they turned their Eyes towards 


het Ey „ Germany, and Cromwel! took upon him to negotiate 

bon Ann a Match between the King and Aun of Cleve, Siſter to 

deve. the Duke of Cleve, and to the Dutcheſs of Saxony, 

We ſhall ſee next Year the Iſſue of this Negotiation, 
after I have ſaid a Word of the Affairs Abroad. 

The Tra: The Emperour's and King of France's Forces were 


berween too equal for either to expect any great Advantage 


ebe Empe- from a War they were left to wage all alone. Franc; | 


rour ard . 3 "ER. 
Francis i; had taken his Meaſures wrong, in imagining that 


olonged, Henry would declare for him; that the Potentates of 
Bella Italy would exert their utmoſt to ſhake off the Em- 
perour's Yoke ; and that the Proteſtants of Germany | 
would embrace the Opportunity of the War to efta- | 
bliſh that Liberty of Conſcience they were aiming at, 


Mezerai. 


and which they were threatned to be deprived of. | 
But nothing of all this happening, he ſaw himſelf | 
clogged alone with a Burden he could very hardly 


Both in- hear. 


by the Infid-!s, This added to the Deſire of being 


and Em- end he propoſed to the two Monarchs a Meeting 

perowr. Nice, where he offered to come in Perſan and act as 
Mediator. This Propofal being accepted, they all 
Three met at that Place about the Middle of June, 
the Pope contcrring ſometimes with the one, ſome- 
times with the other, without the two Monarchs ever 
ſeeing one anothar all the while the Negotiation laſted. 
The Pope had his Reaſons for hindering them from 
talking together but by his Means. He had a Mind 
to treat privately of a Marriage between OZavian 
Farneſe his Nephew, and Margaret the 1 

natura 


On the other Side, the Emperour was afraid 

3 1% Francis would at length unite all theſe Powers againſt 
| bim, and that the Emperour of the Turks would lay 
hold on ſo fair an Opportunity to invade German). 
The Pope was afraid of the ſame Thing; and that, 
at the ſame time, the Coaſt of Italy would be infeſted |} 


revenged of the King of England, put him upon 
ſeeking means to procure a Peace between the Empe- | 
rour and the King of France, that Henry being left 
The pop alone, might be the more eaſily invaded. To this | 
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utural Daughter, and Widow of Alexander de Medi- 1538. 
i, and indeed the Project ſucceeded to his Wiſh. 

Mean while, as the Peace between the Emperour Truce for 
nd the King of France could not be brought about, 7 Nr. 
yy reaſon of the many Difficulties which occurred, 
the Pope got the two Monarchs at laſt ro conſent to 
Ten Years Truce, which had much the ſame Effect 
1s a Peace. The Truce being concluded, Paul III £*48%e 2 
confidered out of Hand of means to form a League p_ 
zoainſt the Turks, But as ſever il Reaſons hindered the 
Kings of France and England from coming into it, he 
was forced to conclude it with the Emperour, the | 
King of the Romans and the Venetians. 384 

As ſoon as Francis had no longer any Thing to fear p,,,.i; l. 
from the Emperour, he grew very cool to Henry, tho' fight: Ab 
he had careſſed him mightily as long as he ſtood in Henry. 42/9 
need of him. Henry was extremely nettled at it, and 3 
was pleaſed to ſhow his Reſentment, by ordering Bon- +9 
ur in his return from Spain to ſtop at the Court of BY 
France, and demand an Engliſh Rebel who had taken NAY 
Refuge there, and the Arrears of his Penſion, there be- 4 
ng now four Years due. Bonner, who was naturally Bonner 
very bold, delivered his Meſſage in ſo haughty a Man- —_— | 
ner, that Francis, offended at his Inſolence, ſent an Ex- 1 ;be King - Ria 
preſs Meſſenger to Henry, to know whether he had or- of France, . if} 
dered his Ambaſſador to uſe ſuch Language to him, 2” #4 - 7 4 


and to defire Bonner might be recalled. Henry thought _ _ 1 | 
fit to comply with his Demand. But it appeared he was 1 
not very angry with Bonner, fince at his Arrival he 1 


promoted him to the See of Hereford, and ſhortly at- 
ter to that of London, as has been ſaid. 

Whilſt Henry uſed all poſſible Precaution to ſcreen q,,ginat 2} 
himſelf from the Attacks of his Enemies, Cardinal Pole l.. 
Pole was labouring with all his might, by means of #9»7- ro a 
his Friends in England, to alienate from him the Hearts ow wr 144 
of his Subjects, by publiſhing every where that he had Troubles. 7 
ſubverted all Religion to ſet up his own Whimſies. | 
This Accuſation galled the King the molt of all things, 
ſeeing he pretended that Religion conſiſted not in the 
Things he had changed, bur in thoſe he had preſerved. 
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This is what he ſtrove to make the People underſtang, 
becauſe he plainly perceived that the general Accuſz. 
tion of having ſubverted Religion could not but breed 
a great Change in their Allegiance. And upon this 
Account it was that Pole and his Emiſſaries chief 

inſiſted upon that, in order to raiſe Diſturbances in the 
Kingdom. Several have thought that the Cardinal 
had in this ſome private Views which concerned not 
Religion. He was of the Houſe of York by his Mo- 
ther, and it is ſaid alſo, he had an Inclination for the 
Princeſs Mary, and made all this ſtir in order to mar 

her, and ſet her on the Throne in the Room of her 
Father. At leaſt, there is reaſon to ſuſpect that his ex- 
traordinary Zeal was kept alive by ſome hidden Views, 
and that in acting for the Pope, he was labouring to 
make his own Fortune. But this is only Conjecture. 
However that be, Sir Zeffrey Pole, near Relation of 
the CardinaPs , privately acquainted the King that 
he held Correſpondence with Henry Courtney Marquils 
of Exeter, Grandſon of Edward IV *1; with Henry 
Pole *2, Lord Montague ; with Sir Edward Nevil *3, 
and with Sir Nicholas Carew, Maſter of the Horſe, and 
Knight of the Garter ; and that he made uſe of for 
that purpoſe a Prieſt and a Mariner. Whereupon all | 
theſe Perſons were apprehended, condemned and exe- 
cuted *; but the Informer was pardoned as a Reward | 
for his Intelligence. No other Circumſtances of their | 
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Trial are known but their correſponding with Pole, þ * That 
an unpardonable Crime, as the King then ſtood af- J in dur 
fected to the Cardinal. | (the Bi 


During the Courſe of this Year, Henry eſtabliſhed who | 
ſeveral Suffragan-Biſhops. He required alſo of all the WM. reforn 
Religious a new Oath, whereby they expreſsly re- | preval 
nounced the Papal Authority, and acknowledged the . for th 

8 | e Cbriſt 


deeme 

R WIN, 
The Cardinal's own Brother. A. 4s 
*1 By the Princeſs Catharine, married to the Earl of Devonſhire. | * t. 
*: another of the Cardinal's Brothers. 5 urrer 
„ Brother to the Lord Abergavenny.” : 5 longir 


1+ Thomas Loid 4udley fitting as High-S:ewarg, | 
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ſtand, Mking's Supremacy. There were ſome that refuſed to 1538. | jth 
-cuſa. fear, but I know not in what manner they were 7 
breed I puniſhed. 1 | 
1 this The Pope and Emperour being then buſy about The Coun- 
hiefly heir Preparations againſt the Turk, his Holineſs made cil it e- 
in the MW of that Pretence to put off the Meeting of the 88 
rdinal M Cci! to the iſt of May, 1540, and at the ſame sleiden. 
1 no: ume he removed it from Mantua to Vicenza, 
Mo. The Marriage of the King of Scotland with Mary of The new 
r the W[rrain being concluded this Year, the new Queen Nucen ar- 
. rive:s i 
narry Wane to Scotland about the Middle of June. Scotland. 
f her The laſt Viſitation of the Monaſteries tended only, Surrenders 


« has been obſerved, to find out manifeſt Reaſons to I the Mo- 


is ex- | 
news, WM fippreſs them. The King had already reſolved upon a to 
ng to Wi, and the Enormities, true and falſe, of the Monks, 8 
ture, WM vere only a Cover for his Revenge, and perhaps for 


is Avarice. The Viſitation being over, he ſent into 


that de ſeveral Counties Commiſſioners to receive the Sur- 1 
quis I renders the Abbots and Priors were to make of their YA 
Jenry Himes, We find in the Collection of the Publick AFﬀs, Suppoſed 8g 
il *3, WI :bundance of theſe Surrenders, which, though very Motives zi 
and Winoluntary, contained however the feigned Reaſons reel. Ha 
f for ich had moved the Monks and their Superior: to re- UN 
n all of their own accord all their Eſtates to the King. Ul | 

exe- n ſome, they were made to ſay barely that they were 1 
ward nduced thereto by juſt and reaſonable Cauſes. But jt 1 
their WI "others of greater length they were made to alledge, 15 | 
Pole, That what they had hitherto obſerved conſiſted only 1 
| af. in dumb Ceremonies, and other Conſtitutions of 1 
| the Biſhops of Rome and other foreign Potentates; 1 
ſhed ho had taken no care of their Inſtruction, or of % 
| the MW reforming the many Abuſes which had hitherto 3 
re- prevailed in their Houſes; but that deſiring to live J. x 
1 the for the future according to the Rule preſcribed by wen 
no's Crit, and the Evangeliſts, and the Apoſtles, they 1 2 

deemed it moſt fit for them to be governed by the bil 
* King their ſupreme Head on Earth : That there- 4410 
hi, WY © fore they ſubmitted themſelves to his Mercy, and #3 


* ſurrendered to him their Houſes, with all things be- 
" longing thereto : That they beſought him to grant 
; | to 
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te to eagh of them a Penſion for their Subſiſtenc nſelves. 
and im expreſs Licence to take a ſecular Habit {each = 

and to be admitted into Livings like other Ech or * 
. afticks”. Others ſaid, „ That they had confideibn%%* a f 
red that Chriſtianity conſiſted not in the Practice of The firf 
„ Ceremonies, in wearing black, grey, or white Habits" by Ati 
* and in nodding with the Head, wearing Cord þs ſhould 
e with great Knots about their Middle and the like” the 
* wherein they had been inſtructed and ſeduced, Bu an . 
1 


<< that the true way of ſerving God was taught in thi 


„ Goſpel. And therefore, deſiring for the future i muſt ] 
« walk by that good Rule, they ſubmitted themſelve muſt be 
*© to the ſupreme Head of the Church of England pled the 
* and renouncing all Superſtitions and foreign Tn ubjects, 0 
s ditions, thgy reſigned their Houſes to the King, wit aa with h 
* all things thereunto belonging. Others ſurren il Will. 
dered their Honſes by way of Agreement between then =_ 

be 


and the King, for the Cauſes ſpecified in the Deed it 
ſelf *®. But we don't find in the Collection of the Pil 
lick As, any Deeds of this kind at full length, wherei 


eiving tl 
1 Sth of 


any of theſe Cauſes may be ſeen. It can only be gte be: 
thered from what ſome Authors ſay, that theſe Caule ed. 
were either that the Houſes were overwhelmed witli” * viſit 
Debts, or that the Revenues had been ill-managed - 120 
or that they were guilty of Crimes deſerving a ſever F* ** FR 
Puniſhment, from which they were exempted on ac * f 11 


count of the Surrender. Be this as it will, the King 
having taken the Reſolution to ſuppreſs all the My 
naſteries at any rate, the Oppoſition of the Abbotry 


Priors and Monks would have been to no purpoſe. ' Beſides F 


plainly perceiving that by fair Means or foul the Thich — 
ſhould be forced to ſubmit to his Will, the great W4bliſhec 
Part thought it their wiſeſt way to do it with a gin this 
Grace, and to make the beſt Bargain they could to 1 
them e Hing, whe 

EGrear- Seal 


n confirm 
dike the C 
wall the 4 


* The general Form in which moſt of the Surrenders begins 
% That the Abbot and Brethren, upon full Deliberation, cefta 
% Knowledge of their own proper Motion, for certain juſt an 


« reaſonable Cauſes, ſpecially moving them in their Souls nickt out 
« Conſciences, did freely and of their own accord give and gu Many o 
* their Houſes to the King”, Barnet, Vol, I. p. 238. My, 
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a mſelves. The Abbot or Prior, with the chf Monks 1539. 
* reach Houſe, being won before- hand either by Pro- 
by Le ies or Threats, the reſt had hardly Courage enough 
c 5 "make a fruitleſs Reſiſtance X. 
ran p The firſt Suppreſſion of the leſſer Monaſteries was 


ne by Act of Parliament. But the King was pleaſed 
ſhould appear to be altogether voluntary; as if the 
te, the Priors and the Monks had been induced of 
ir own accord to ſurrender their Houſes, A Thing 
notoriouſly ſalſe, that there was not a Soul but 
t muſt know that theſe Surrenders were extorted. 
| muſt be confeſſed, that herein Henry ſtrangely a- 
wed the abſolute Power he had acquired over his 
ubjects, of whom not a Man dared publickly to find 
le with his Conduct, and ſtill leſs openly to oppoſe 
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| hes i Will, However, he uſed Artifice to make the 
* preſſion of the Monaſteries go down the ſmoother 
Ned i them. Whilſt the Commiſſioners were buſy in The King's 


be Pub 
yhere! 
be ga 
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d wil" viſit the Coaſts, by commanding Forts and Re- 
aged bubts to be built in ſeveral Places “i, and by giving 
8 preſſing Orders to fit out a Fleet, and keep the Troops 
| on a Readineſs to march upon the firſt Notice. The 
e Kind it of all theſe Proceedings was to let the People fee 
he Mob that 
Abbotsy 

ſe. SOR ' Befides Promiſes and Threats the King had another way of 


ning the Abbots to his Will. Upon a Vacancy, an Abbot was 
Kinonly toſreſign up the Houſe, For after the King's Supremacy 


ul the 


Ja eſtabliſhed, the Abbots formerly confirmed by the Pope, were 
a go in this manner. The King granted a Conge d'elireto the Prior 
1uld fo Convent, with a miſſive Letter, declaring the Name of the 

chem lon whom they ſhould chuſe : then they returned an Election to 


ling, who, upon that, gave his Aſſent to it by a Warrant under 
Great. Seal, which was certißed to the Vice-gerent ; who there- 


begins n confirmed the Election, and returned him back to the King 
n, cert an ike the Oaths: upon which the Temporalities were reſtored. 
1 juſt aua the 4bbors were now placed by the King, and were gene- 
50 uls zu pickt out to ſerve this Turn. Burner. Vol. I. p. 236. 


and gil „ Many of which ( ſays my Lord Herbers) we have at this 
J 


ring the Surrenders, he called a Parliament for Ae ro 
e Sth of April. At the ſame time, he cauſed a Re-“ * 

rt to be ſpread that the Kingdom was going to be jon; re. 
mded. He confirmed the Report by going in Per- ceived. 
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that the Parliament would be obliged to lay hey 
Taxes to withſtand the pretended Invaſion: but: 


wok XV. 
The Dov 


07 and TI 


the King acquiring a large Revenue by the Suppreſi Reform 

of the Monaſteries, would have no Occaſion for a; Aout Da 
Rewnues ſidy. The yearly Value of the Religious Hou NMce. He 
of the [#>- mounted to One Hundred Sixty One Thouſand Oe Aut! 
4x ry Hundred] Pound Sterling, according to the Rate thfW,i not ch: 
Burnet, had been let to Farm laſt *. But it muſt be obſer weſtionaÞ! 
Herbert. that the Abbots and Priors foreſeeing the impendii e 28th | 


* 


Storm, had ſet the yearly Rents very low, and ra 


a rection of 
the Fines very high, that they might have wherewi 


guliſptng « 


to ſubſiſt when they ſhould be out of their Houſa Wing Co: 
The King made as if he took no Notice of it, biifManmonly 
on the contrary very glad the People were not rte Pain 
quainted with the 24. Profit which accrued to ode, 


from theſe Suppreſſions. Beſides rhe Rents of t 
Lands belonging to the Monaſteries, the King 
moreover a very conſiderable Sum ariling from t 
Church-Ornaments, [Plate] Goods, Lead, Be 
Materials, of which he thought not proper to he 
the Value taken. But it may be conjectured by t 
one Article, that in the Abbey of St. Edmund 
alone there was found Five Thouſand Marks of Gd 
and Silver in Bullion *2, | 
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The Number of Monaſteries according to Camden wereb 
together with 90 Colleges, 2374 Chantries and Fire Chapels, 4 
110 Hoſpitals. Herbert. | : 

This had been the Practice all along as well as juſt betore 
Diſſolution of the Abbies. The Abbors were wont to hold 
Leaſes low and raiſe great Fines; by that means they were not 
liged to entertain a greater Number in their Houſe, and ſo entic 
themſelves and their Brethren by the ſaid Fines, This turned gre 
tothe King's Advantage. Burner. 

As this was the laſt Parliament the Abbots were ſummo 
to, it will not be amiſs to inſert the Names and Number ol 
Mitred of Parliamentary Abbots, who in the Journals of Pal 
ment in this Reign had their ritt, being 28; Abbingron, St 
bans, St. Auſtin's Canterbury, Battel, St. Bennet's in the Hi 
Berdeney, Cirenceſter, Colcheſter, Coventry, Croyland, St. Edmu 
bury, Eveſham, Glaſſenbury, Glouceſter, Hide, Malmsbary, 5 
ry's in York, Peterborough, Ramſey, Reading, Selby, Shrew 
Taveſtoch, Tewkesburv, Thorney, Waltham, Weſtminſter, Wilt 
leu, to whom the Prior of St. Forn may be added. Burnet. 
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y hell The Downfal of the Monks was a great Occaſion of 1539. 
but they and Triumph to thoſe who had already embraced 1 

. . - mows re 
ppreſſi Reformation, or that wiſhed it could be embraced ;,;,»4: not 
for a out Danger. But they had not cauſe long to re- 20 alter 
Houſe Nice. Henry reſolving to ſhow, that in aboliſhing the Nelgion. 
nd O. Authority, and deſtroying the Monaſteries, he as 


ud not changed his Religion, gave very ſoon an un- 
weſtionable Proof of it. The Parliament meeting The par- 
we 28th of April, immediately made, by the Di- liament. 
«tion of the Court, a Law, entitled, An A for 


obſery 
pen 
nd raj 


erewitMijliping diverſity of Opinions in certain Articles con- 
ou erung Chriſtian Religion. This is the Law that is more — bloody 
| Fallite, 
it, bei ommonly known by the Name of he bloody Statute, 

not re Pain of Burning or Hanging was enacted againſt 


d to h thoſe, 


8 of l 

Ling L Who by Word or Writing denied Tranſub/tantia- 
from an. 

d, Bel l. Who maintained that Communion in both Kinds 


to he 
1 by t 
111516 


of 64 


us neceſſary. 

III. Or that is was lawful for Prieſts to marry. 

IV. Or that Vous of Chaſtity may be broken. 

V. Or that private Maſſes are unprofitable. 

VI. Or laſtly, that Auricular Confeſſion is not neceſ- 
ly to Salvation *. 


were bl 


B 
hapels, 4 J 


* There was firſt a Committee appointed for examining the diffe- 
rat Opinions, and drawing up Articles for an Agreement, conſiſt- 
ty of Cromwell, the two Archbiſhops, the Biſhops of Durham, 
bath and Wells, Ely, Bangor, Carliſle, and Worceſter. But having 
ent Eleven Days in Debates, the Duke of e e on the 16th of 
May told the Lords, that the Committee had made no Progreſs, not 
ting of one Mind. Therefore he offered ſome Articles to their 
Conſideration, that they might be examined by the whole Houſe, 
ud a perpetual Law made for the Obſervation of them. Theſe 
dere the Six Articles above. Cranmer argued againſt them three 
buys together, though his Arguments are loſt, there being nothing 
emaining of what paſſed in che Houſe but what is conveyed to us in 
be Journal, which is ſhort and defective. On the 24thof May the @ 
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2 uliament, for what Reaſon is not known, was prorogued to the 
„ Mine ah. When being met, the Chancellor moved in the King's Name 
e Wt a B47 might be brought in for puniſhing ſuch as offended againſt 
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was to be believed in Matter of Religion, all the Sub 
jects were almoſt equally liable to the Pains enacte 
therein. Indeed, the laſt Law with thoſe that ha 
been made before againſt the Pope's Authority, co 
tained the King's Belief, but not the Nation's. Ther 
was hardly a Perſon in the Kingdom but what believe 
either more or leſs, and yet no body dared openly t 


formed however were the grooms Sufferers by it, an 
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By this and ſome former Laws, which ſettled wh, 


ſwerve from it either to the Right or Left. The N 


indeed it was made againſt them. Gardiner Biſhop, 
Wincheſter was the real Author of it. He had hinte 
to the King, that it was the only Means to hinder 
League from being formed againſt him; that whath 
had aboliſhed not being eſſential to Religion, nor con 
ſidered as ſuch by the Generality of Chriſtians, n( 
Man of ſound Judgment could deem him Heretical 
as long as he maintained theſe Six Articles, which en 
tirely diſtinguiſhed true Catbolicks from Sefaries an 
Innovaters, This was really taking the King by hi 
weak Side. But, beſides this Motive, the King ha 
another which was no leſs powerful, namely, by ad 
ding this Law to thoſe already made againſt the Pope 
he rendered his Subjects ſo dependent upon him, tha 
ehere was ſcarce a Man but what * obnoxious 4 

* called 
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theſe Articles. Where upon a Bill drawn up by the Archbiſhop c 
Jork, was after long Conteſt brought to the Houſe the 7th of June 
it was read a ſecond Time on the th, and on the roth it was en 
groſſed and read the third Time. When it paſſed, the King deſire 
Cranmer to go out of the Houſe, ſince he could not give his Conſen 
to it; but he humbly excuſed himſelf, for he thought he was boun 
In Conſcience to ſtay and vote againſt it. On the 28th, after pal 


ſing the Houſe of Commons, it had the Royal Aſſent. Beſides i Abbies 
Six Articles, © All the Marriages of Prieſts are declared void, and ot Rev 
« a Prieſt lived with a Woman as his Wife, he was to be judged ue holde 
« Felon; and if as his Concubine, upon the firſt Conviction to for Endo 
« feit all his Benefices, exc. and upon ſecond Conviction to ſuſſeſ ne, aftci 
& as a Felon. The Women ſo offending were to be puniſhed Wer, uy; 
« the ſame Manner. For the Execution of this Act Commiſſion total: 
« wereto be iſſued out to all Archbiſhops, Biſhops, their Chance nent ot 
% [or; and Commiſſaries, and ſuch others as the King {hall name, th diſſolv 


« hold their Seſſions quarterly or oftnet, and to proceed upon Priy 
„ ſent ment. by a Jury”, Burnet: 


20. HE NN VII. 


1 o XV. 575 
; ed to an Account. So the Pope's Friends and the 1539. 
al _—Y 
* Mormed were alike in his Power. Conſequently th 
e Suh 


ere equally concerned to take heed not to diſpleaſe 


enacteſ m in any Thing, but rather blindly to ſubmit to his 

hat haWMyill, Cranmer was the only Perſon who ventured Cranmet 

ty, confWlyblickly and for three Days together to argue againſt 27 4. 
There ill before it paſſed. But as ſoon as it was enacted %% 


believe 
enly t 


The R 


ublick Authority, he ſent away his Wife into Ger- vin 
wy till better Times“. 
By another AZ the Parliament granted to the King The Par- 


It, an: Lands of the Religious Houſes, which were ſuppoſed amt 
1{hope p have been freely ſurrendered to him. So this 2 a 
x _ laute was rather a Confirmation of what had been the Mo- 
inder 


bne, than an Ordinance for the Suppreſſion of the »aſteries to 


Mmaſfteries*:, As the King had given to underſtand of Fug. 


what! 


or con that powered to 
au, n eredt new 
ſeretitai ' He married a Kinſwoman of Offander's the Divine of No- Sees. 


hich en beg, during his Ambaſſy with the Emperour, about the Year 


1632, Herbert. 


02: NY +. This 4&7 paſſed in the Houſe of Peers without any Proteſta- 
{ by hie made by any of the Abbots, though it appears by the Journal 
ing ha n the firſt Reading of it, there were 18 Abbots preſent, at the 
by ad kond 20, and 17 at the third. It was ſoon diſpatched by the 
2 lmmons, and offered to the Royal Aſſent. By it no Religious 
e Tope were ſuppreſſed, as is generally taken for granted, but on- 
m, tha Ide Surrenders that either had been, or were to be made, were 
us to b med. The laſt Pxgviſo in it for annulling all Exemptions of 
calle Me: and Chapels been a great Happineſs to the Church, 


{it had not been for the Clauſe; That the King might appoint o- 
Ir to viſit them. For many of thoſe who purchaſed theſe Lands 


1biſhop ofMnihthe impropriated Tithes, got this likewif: in their Grants, that 
of June ſhould be the Viſitors of the Churches formerly exempted, 
t was engen whence great Diſorders have ſince followed; for the Incum- 
ng deſire being under no Reſtraints, have often been ſcandalous to the 
$ * Auch. This abuſe, which firſt ſprung from the antient Exempti- 
va 


wgranted by the See of Rome, has not yet met with an effectual 
lemedy. It was queſtioned whether the Lands belonging to 
* Abbies ought to have returned to the Founders and Donors by 


after pal 
eſides th 


Id, and fot Reverzer, or to have fallen to the Lords of whom the Lands 
judged Wire holden by way of Eſcheat. or to have come to the Crown: 
on to fort Endowments of the 8 Temples were in Theodoſuus's 
| to ſullce, after a mature Debate, a judged to the Emperour's Exe 
— Ker, upon this Reaſon, that by the Will of the Donors they 
m 


ite totally alienated from them and their Heirs, But in England 
zent otherwiſe, for when the Order of the Knights-Templars 

Is diſſolved, it was then judged in favour of the Lord by * 
n 


Cancel 
name, te 
upon 7rd 
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An extra- 


Act for in- 


The Hiſtory of ENGLAND. Vol. VI zook 3 


that he intended to employ the Revenues he had ac 

quifed in uſeful Foundations, the Parliament paſſe ;hereb 

A Bill 90 giving the King Power to erect new B. . 
Oopricks. 
Never was Parliament more devoted to the Ning ns 


Will than this. They werenot ſatisfied with approy In this 
ing whatever the King had done, but alſo whatever hy egulate 
might do for the Time to come. It was enacte ich U. 
this Seſſion, That the ſame Obedience ſhould be Paic Karts 
to the King's Proclamations, or to the Orders of thy &nce of 
Council during a Minority, as to the As of Parli, att! 
ment. It was pretended that Cafes might happeſ eth 4 
wherein the King might not have Time to call a Par n ES 
liament, and yet it might be neceſſary for the goot 3 * 
of the Realm that his Orders ſhould be executed, « Perſon t 
therwiſe there might be Danger of falling into grea Cardinal 
Inconveniencies. Thus to avoid a poſſible, but with without 
al an uncommon Inconvenience, another of much et with 
greater Conſequence was run into, by giving the 50 Rn 
vereign a deſpotick Power. For if his Orders wert We 
to be obeyed without the Concurrence of the Parliah * —— 
ment, he had no Buſineſs to call one if he did nof 5 
think it proper. *Tis true, there were ſome Limits N : 
tions in this A, as that no Perſon ſhould be deprive ; * 
of Life or Eſtate by Virtue of the King's Proclamg 32 
ol quity, J 
Ard this muſt have held good if thoſe Alienations and Endow he ACCL 
ments had been abſolute without any Condition. But the Endow lament b 
ments being generally made in Conſideration of ſo many Maſe: WW viich t! 
be ſaid for their Souls, then it was moſt juſt that upon a Noll Right 
performance of the Condition, and when the Cheat which th ' 85 
Monks had put upon the World was diſcovered, the Lands ſhoul wat Na 
have returned to the Founders, and their Heirs and Succeſſoſ na roun 
Nor was there any Grounds for the Lords to pretend to them I ng woul 
Eſcheat, eſpecially where their Anceſtors had conſented and ca con 13 
firmed thoſe Endowments. Therefore there was no need of e d ca 
cluding them by any ſpecial Proviſo. But for the Founder ll ported tc 
Donors, certainly if there had not been a particular Provi/o Mal the two, | 
againſt them, they might have recovered thE Lands their Ane d dve. b 
tors had ſuperſtitiouſly given away, and the Surrenders to Ul Fry & 
Crown could not have cut off their Title. But this 4# did tt molt per 
effectually. It is true, many of them were of Royal Foundation ad whic: 
and theſe would have returned to the Crown without Diſpute. 5 lereafter 


Burnet, Vol. I. p. 262. Vo. 


I. VI fook XV. 20. HENKY VIII. $77 
had ax ton, nor any Laws or Cuſtoms broken or ſubverted 1539. 
 paiſe i thereby. But theſe Reſtrictions were expreſſed in ſuch 
ew Bil ambiguous Terms, that it was eaſy for the King to 


wade them. Upon this AZ were grounded the great 


King changes of Religion in the Non-age of Edward IV. 

PProy In this ſame Seſſion the Parliament paſſed an A to Another 
ever h regulate the Precedency of the Officers of Sale; by 4bour Pre- 
enactell which Cromwell, the King's Vice-gerent in Eccleſiaſtical cedency. 
oY Affairs, though a Lock-Smith's Son, had the Prece- 

of thi 


dence of all Perſons next the Royal Family. 


Laſtly, The Parliament confirmed the Sentence of Sentence 
Death paſſed upon the Marquiſs of Exeter and the 2ſt :2e 


ret who had been executed for holding a Correſpon- 1 


Parlia 
happe 1 
| a Par 


e £000 (:nce with Cardinal Pole. Moreover for the ſame ec. i: con- 
ted, "Tl Reaſon they attainted the Counteſs of Salisbury, the firmed. 
o rea (ardinal's Mother, and the Marchioneſs of Exeter, 2 of 
1t with arum 


without bringing them to a Tryal. This laſt A „ 47 
net with great Oppolition in the Parliament, many chin of 
objecting that the condemning of Perſons without Exeter 

tearing their Defenſe, was a Breach of the moſt ſa- 4% inted. 


f muc| 
the S0 


TS Were 


ay ed and unalterable Rules of Juſtice. But Cromwell 
7 ring ſent for the Judges to his Houſe, atked them, 
rein whether the Parliament had Power to condemn Per- 


hns accuſed without a Hearing? The Judges replied, 
that it was a nice and dangerous Queſtion ; that E- 
quity, Juſtice, and all forts of Laws required that 
the Accuſed ſhould be heard ; that however, the Par- 


oclams 
(108 


E lament being the ſupreme Court of the Realm, from 
Maſſes which there could be no Appeal, no Man has 
1 Ng: Right to diſpute the Validity of their Sentences, of 
yhich th S i ö 

4s od vat Nature ſoever they might be. This was ſaying 
uccefſoliſ n a round-about Way, that the Parliament in ſo do- 
Er nn would commit an Injuſtice, for which no Body 
_— TJ could call them to an Account. Cromwell having re- 
der; Wl ported to the Parliament the Opinion of the Judges, 
iſo maß the two Ladies of the Blood-Royal were condemned 
n 1 bdye, by a Sentence which eſtabliſhed a Precedex; the 
did m molt pernicious that had ever been ſeen in Eugland, 
undation ad which proved fatal to its Author, as we ſhall fee 


pute. S kreafter. Mean while the King granted a full Par- 
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1539 don to the Marchioneſs of Exeter, and a Reprieve to 
2 * the Counteſs of Salisbury, who was not executed til 
.. two Years after. Thus the King daily acquired ſome 

freſh Degree of Power. It might be ſaid that he u. 


ſurped it not, ſince the Parliament gave it him, if 


the Circumſtances of the Times had not rendered the 


Parliament it ſelf Slaves to his Will. 
The King Cranmer had ſtrenuouſly oppoſed the Law of the 
takes Care ſix Articles, and ſuch an Oppoſition would have in. 


. — fallibly been the Ruin of any other Perſon but that 


mer. Prelate. 
could not be eaſily changed, becauſe he was perſwa- 


ded the Archbiſhop acted wholly according to the Dic 


tates of his Conſcience, whereas he thought quite o- 


therwiſe of the reſt of his Miniſters and Courtier,, 
The blind Compliance they had for him, ſerved only 
to make him deſpiſe them, though he liked very wel 
to take Advantage of their Baſeneſs. So having al 
real Eſteem and a ſincere Affection for Cranmer, and 
imagining that he muſt needs be very much caſt down 


with the paſſing of the Act contrary to his Opinion 


and even apprehenſive of having diſpleaſed him by 
his Oppoſition, he ſent the Duke of Norfolk to en- 
courage him, and aſſure him of his conſtant Kind- 


neſs to him“. Cranmer very thankfully received thiy 
Teſti 


* Burnet ſaye, the King ſent for him firſt, and next Day ordered 
the Dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk and Cromwell to dine with bim, 
When they were at Table with him at Lambeth, they ran out 
much in his Commendation, and acknowledged he had oppoſed 
the Act with ſo much Learning, Gravity, and Eloquence, that eh 
ven thoſe that differed from him were much taken with what IE 
ſ2id, and that he needed to fear nothing from the King. Croms 
well ſaid, when Complaints were brought againſt any of his Coum 
ſcllors, the King received them, but would not ſo much as hearketR 
to any Complaint of the Archbiſhop. From that he went on ig 
make a Parallel between him and Cardinal Wolſey : That the ons 
loft his Friends by his Haughtineſs and Pride, but the other gaineſ 
on his Enemies by his Mildneſs and Gentleneſs. Upon which th 
Duke of Norfolk ſaid, he might beſt ſpeak of the Cardinal, for ul 
knew him well, having been his Man. This nettled Cromwe'y 
who anſwered, that though he had ſerved him, he never liked 8 

manner, and that though the Cardinal had defigned (it * 7 
eng 


The King had an Eſteem for him which! 
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1 reſtimony of his Royal Eſteem and Goodneſs. Short- 1539. 

MY „ after che King talked wich him himſelf about the 

| ſome ! Law, of the ſix Articles, and was pleaſed that he 

he > ſhould explain to him the Reaſons which had induced 

m. MY him to oppoſe it. Nay, he ordered him to put all He orders 

ed ch. WY bis Arguments in Writing, though by the Sante it- ie #2 
eit it was a Crime that deſerved Burning. But how- 3 


of the 
ave in- 
ut that 
which] 
xer{wa-t 
he Dic4 


vite o- 


urders. ot Norfolk replied with a deep Oath, That he lied, with other re- 
d only! noachful Language. Collier ſays, Cromwell told the Nuke, that 5 
ry well de (the Duke) offered to ſerve the Cardinal as his Admiral, upon Hi 
dich the Duke ſaid that it was a Lie. This troubled Cranmer 7 
ing a enremely, who did all he could to reconcilethem. But they were TN 
, andi rever afterwards hearty Friends. Burner. 75 
t down * Cranmer's Secretary having writ out the Book in a fair Hand, * 
Dinion MW ud returning with it from Croydon, where the Archbiſhop was "fs 
ung then, to Lambeth, found the Key of his Chamber carried away by * 
um dy c:.rmer's Almoner; ſo being obliged to go over to London, and ' 
oy | 


oP 


give him. 


o 


yer Cranmer, truſting to the King's Equity, drew for oppo- 
2 Memorial on that Head, which he intended to 7 the 
This Writing being loſt by Accident, 2 
was found by one who was going to carry it to the Burner, 
King, if Cromwell had not prevented him“. Doctor 


tempt for the Popedom had ſucceeded) to have made him his Ad · 
miral, yet he bad reſolved not to accept it. To which the Duke 


to en nt daring to truſt the Book with any one, carried it with him. 
Kind- Some that were in the Wherry with him, would needs go to South- 
ed this wark-Side to ſee a Bear-bating, where the King was in Perſon. 


The Bear broke looſe into the River, and the Dogs after her. They 


Teſts that were in the Boat leaped out and left the Secretary alone, "wal 
The Bear got into the Boat with the Dogs about her and ſunk ir. "i | 
ordered The Secretary ſhifting for himſelf, loſt the Book in the Water. 9 
ith bim but being brought to Land, he ſaw his Book floating upon the Wa- " 
ran outer. So he deſired the Bear-ward to bring it to him; who taking it 15 
| oppoſeWMF w. gave it to a Prieſt that ſtood there to fee what it might con- Fl 
e, that e tain. The Prieſt finding it to be a Contutation of the ſix Articles, 11 
hat be told the Bear- ward whoever claimed it would be hanged for his n 
Creme keins. The Secretary thinking to mend the Matter, ſaid it was his Ag 
his Coun Lord's Book. This made the Fellow more untraQtable being a 1 
; hearkei biteful Papiſt, and an Enemy to the Archbiſhop. So that he 4 
ent on 10 vould not give it back. Whereupon the Secretary applied to 4 
t the on Cromwell, who was then going to Court, where he expected the 10 
v4 


er gained 


which the 


Cranmer's Enemies. 


Bear-ward would be, in order to deliver the hook to ſome of 
And ſo it happened, whereupon Cromwell 


"© . 


al. for M called to him, and took the Book out of his Hands, threatening 
2 un for meddling with a Privy- Counſellot's Papers. Burner. 

like 

f his A vor. VII. O O 2 Burnet 


temM 
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1538. Burnet makes this to be a very great and lucky E. 
ſca pe for Cranmer. But ſince the King himſelf had 
ordered him to compoſe this Writing, the Danger 
does not ſeem to be ſo great, unleſs it is ſuppoſed the 
King would have condemned him unheard. But this 
Suppoſition deſtroys it ſelf, by the particular Eſteem 
the King had for him. 


Shaxton Shaxton Biſhop of Salisbury, and Latimer of Jr. | 


ard Lati- ceſter, were not dealt with fo favourably. As they 
mer reg? could not bring themſelves to approve of the Law of 


m—_ — the ſix Articles, they believed that by reſigning their 


| ſent ro the Biſhopricks, they ſhould be Jeſs expoſed to the At- 
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Tower. tacks of their Enemies. But they did not come off 
at ſo eaſy a Rate. They had no ſooner put the I. 
ſtruments of their Reſignation into the King's Hands, 


but they were preſented as having ſpoken againſt the 


fix Articles, and committed to the Tower, 


Inquiry of Upon the Parliament's breaking up, the King ſent 


arr Arg Commiſſioners into the ſeveral Counties, to make In- 
rejette 


the fx quiry of thoſe who were againſt the ſix Articles, be- 
Articles, ing determined rigoroully to execute the Statute. As | 


Cromwell and Cranmer could not but be miſtruſted 
in this Affair, the Enemies of the Reformation eaſily 


made the King ſenſible, that to leave to them the 


naming of theſe Commiſſioners would be labouring in 
vain, And indeed, Perſons who ſtoutly oppoſed the 
AX were very unfit to lee it put in Execution in the 


manner the King deſired. Some of the contrary Par- 


ty therefore were appointed, who executed their Com- 


miſſion with ſuch immoderate Zeal and Paſſion, that 
th ey cauſed the Deſigns of thoſe who employed them 
to prove abortive. In the City of London alone, there 
were within a few Days above five Hundred Perſons ! 


thrown into Priſon upon that Account. Nay, the 


King was ſhown, that contrary to his Intention, the 
Commiſſioners had laid Snares for theſe Priſoners to 


draw them to diſcover Opinions which they intende/ 
to conceal, by obeying the Laws. Beſides, ſince in 
ſo little a while, ſuch Numbers had been impriſoned in 


London, it was caly to judge how many there get 
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de in all the reſt of the Kingdom, and of what ill 
Conſequence ſo rigorous an Inquiry would be, ſince 


t would occaſion the Death of numberleſs Perſons of 


all Ages and Sexes. This is what the Chancellor, who 
was no Enemy to the Reformation, repreſented to 
the King, and thereby prevailed with him to pardon 
all the Priſoners. From this Time to CromwelPs 
Death, the Proceedings upon this Ad were ſuſpended 
1s it were, though it was in force all the while, fo 
that it was only long of the King that it was not ex- 
ecured, Thus every Thing was regulated by the 
King's Will, who forwarded or retarded the Executi- 
on of the Laws according to the Times and Perſons. 
This is what-gained him a blind Condeſcenſion from 
both Parties, every one fearing his own Ruin accord- 
ing to the Humour and Mind the King was in, Ir is 
certain, thoſe that deſired a Reformation, were con- 
trained to make as if they approved of many Things 
which in their Hearts they deceſted, and that Crom- 
well and Cranmer who had molt acceſs to the King, 
dared to preſs him only indirectly to advance the 
Work already begun. By that Means they kept their 
Ground, and were enabled to do their Party Service, 
Their Adverſaries ſteered the ſame Courſe, and went 
ſtill greater Lengths in their Compliance, well know- 
ing it was the only way to win the King's Confidence. 
donner Biſhop of London, though a Favourer of the 
Pope, and perſwaded that the King had no S. iritual 
Authority at all, took a Commiſſion from im, 
which adjudged to him both the Spiritual and Tem- 
foral Power of his Biſhoprick, during his good Plza- 
are x. After this one muſt not wonder at the exceſ- 

9 9 3 ſive 


* The Subſtance of the Commiſſion was: That ſince all Juriſ- 
dition both Eccleſiaſtical and Civil, flowed from the Kingas Su- 
preme Head, it became thoſe who exerciſed any Power only by 
the King's Courteſy, gratefully to acknowledge that they had it 
only of bis Bounty; and to declare they would deliver it up again 
Wen it ſhould pleaſe him to call for it And ſince his Vice-gerent 
could not look into all Matters, therefore the King did empower 
lonaer in his Own ſtead to exerciſe ail the Parts of Epiſcopal Au- 

thority, 


ſion of both 
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1539. five Power which the King daily acquired, ſince e. 
very Body ſtrove with Emulation to ſubmit to his 
Will. Gardiner Biſhop of Wincheſter was one of the 
Heads of the Favourers of the old Religion, to 
whom he did great Service by a profound Diſfimulz. 
tion. He ſhowed an exceeding Zeal to put in Exe. 
cution as well the AF of the ſix Articles, as thoſe for. 
merly made againſt the Pope. He thereby main. 
tained his Credit, though when all was done, the 
King had but little Eſteem for him. 

Value of The actual Suppreſſion of the Monaſteries was be. 

- what the gun and ended in the Courſe of this Year. The Com. 

3 miſſioners appointed for that Purpoſe, ſettled al 

naſleries Matters relating thereto. They awarded Penſions to the 


E 


Herbert. They valued the Plate, Goods, Ornaments, of the 
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whatHz#/:5 ſhould be demoliſhed, and what left ſtanding, 


ſuppreſſed Monaſteries amounted to one Hundred Six- 


es SE. en 


Hundred Thouſand Pound, beſides the ready Money 


2 
— — » 


uſeful to the Church and State, had all theſe Riches 
been employed that way. The King ſeemed at firſt 
to have formed ſuch a Deſign. Nay, it was that 
which had ſerved for the principal Ground of the 
The King Suppreſſion of the Monaſteries, But the Greedineſs 
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produced, Abbots, Priors, Monks, and Nuns, for their Livelihood. 
Prieſts, of the Altars, of the Churches, and ordered 
Burnet. I have alreadywtaken notice that the Rents of all the 


ty Thouſand [one Hundred] Pound Sterling. But if 
it be true that this Valuation was made only upon the 
Foot of the laſt Leaſes, and that theſe were not above 
the tenth Part of the real Value, as ſome affirm, it 
follows that theſe Rents were worth above ſixteen! 


which accrued to the King by the Sale of the Effects. 
Here was wherewithal to make noble Foundations, 


tays out of the Courtiers and Favourites allowed but a very 


Things, Ceſſary. Henry had at firſt reſolved to erect eighteen} 
new? 


thority, for which he is duly commiſſioned ; and this to laſt da- 
ring tte King's Fleaſuce only. See the Origina! Collect. 14. Vol. 4 
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ew Biſhopricks ; but as the Money was laviſhed a- 
may, he found Reaſons to reduce them to a much 
s Number. In ſhort, he contented himſelf with 
hunding ſix, and eſtabliſhing Canons in ſome Cathe- 
als which the Monks had poſſeſſed. In all which he 
employed but eight Thouſand Pounds a Year, He 
kid out likewiſe Part of the Money in fortifying ſome 
Ports, and all the reſt was ſquandered away in Pre- 
nts and other needleſs Expences. For this Cauſe 
ke could not avoid the Blame of having plundered 
the Church; whereas had he employed the beſt Part 
of theſe Riches in Things uſeful to the Church and 
tate, he would have gained the Bleflings of his Sub- 
x&s and their Poſterity. As to the Parliament, they Remarks 
re inexcuſable for having put into the King's Hands Sen the 
uch immenſe Riches deſigned for pious Ules, with- 1 
out taking Care about the manner how they ſhould liament. 
be laid out. This is no ſlender Evidence of what 

has been already obſerved, that the Parliaments met 

nthis Reign merely to be inſtrumental in gratifying 

the King's Paſſions, without ever examining either 

the Motives or Conſequences of what he required of 

them, Henry had alſo formed the Project of found- 

ng a College for young Students, that they might 

qualify themſelves for the Service of the State, either 

n Embaſſies or other Affairs of the Government “. 


O 0 4 But 
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As this was the nobleſt Deſign that ever was projected in Eng- 
und, it will not be amiſs to give a ſhort account of it. Sir N#- 
cholas Bacon (who was afterwards one of the wiſeſt Miniſters that 
erer this Nation bred,) together with Thomas Denton and Robert 
Cary, were ordered to make a full Project of the Nature and Or- 
ders of ſuch a Houſe, which they brought to the King in Writing, 
the Original whereof is ſtill extant, The Deſign of it was, that 
there ſhould be frequent Pleadings and other Exerciſes in the Latin 
and French Tongues ; and when the King's Students were brought 
to ſome Ripeneſs, they ſhould be ſent with his Ambaſſadors to fo- 
reign Parts, and trained up in the Knowledge of foreign Affairs; 
and ſo the Houſe ſhould be the Nurſery for Ambaſſadors. Some 
were alſo appointed to write the Hiſtory of all Embaſſies. Trea- 
ties, and foreign Tranſactions; as alſo of all Arraignments and 
publick Tryals at Home. But before any of them might mne 
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1559. But this Project fell to the Ground with many other; 
becauſe the King having ſold the Lands of the ſup- 
preſſed Abbies, did not much care to put to ſuch U. 
{es the ready Money which was raiſed by the Sale. 
He choſe rather to laviſh it upon his Pleaſures, gr 
his Courtiers, who uſed all ſorts of Artifices, Conde. 
ſcenſions, and baſe Flatteries, to procure ſome Part 
of theſe vaſt Riches. 
The Pro- Whilſt Henry was buſied with his domeſtick Af. 
teſtants fairs, he had an Eye however to what paſſed Abroad, 
— * The Emperour made laſt Year as if he firmly intend. 
as ed to adjuſt the Religious Differences which occaſi. 
Snares. oned Troubles in Germany, But this was only to 
Sleidan. draw Money from the Proſeſtants, that he might em. 
ploy it in his War with the Turk, He expected that 
upon the bare Hopes he was pleaſed to give them, 
that he would at length redreſs their Grievances, they 
would drain themſelves on his Account of Men ard 
Money, and by that very Thing would render them- 
ſelves leſs formidable. But the Proteſtants would not 
ſaffer themſelves to be bubbled to ſuch a Degree. 
They plainly ſent in Anſwer to his Demand, that 
they could do nothing for him, before they had ſuf- 
ficient Security they ſhould be left in Peace. 
and Hen- Ilenry finding that a Rupture between the Empe- 
15 5. rour and the Proteſtants was not far off, ſent freſh 
Ambaſſadors to Germany to ſtrengthen the Reſoluti- 
ons of the Smalcaldick Leagne, by giving Hopes he 


would 


theſe Subjects, the Lord Chancellor was to give them an Ort, 
that they ſhould doit truly, without reſpect of Perſons, or any o. 
ther corrupt Affection This noble Deſign miſcarried. But if it had 
been well regulated, it is eaſy to gather what great and publick 4G 
vantages might have flowed from it. Among which it is not in. 
conſiderable, that we ſhould have been delivered from a Rabvis 
of ill Writers of Hiſtory, who have without due Care or Inquiry 
delivered to us the Jranſactions of that Time ſo imperfectly, that 
there is ſtill need of inquiring into Regiſters and Papers for thels 
Matters: Which in ſuch a Houſe had been more clearly convey: 
ed to Polterity, than can now be expected after ſuch razure of Re 


cords, and other Confuſions, in which many of theſe Papers hate 
been loſt, Burper, 
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«quld come into it, and be declared Protector. But 
e Germans had already dived into his Deſign, which 
12s only to amuſe them, that the Emperour might 
e under continual Apprehenſions of his joining with 
dem. They anſwered therefore, as they had done 
nce before, that the ſole Intent of their League was 
o maintain the Avgsburg-Confeſſion, and if the King 
«fuſed to admit that Confeſſion; it was in vain to treat 
bout other Points: That moreover, they heard with 
xtreme Grief, that he perſecuted in his Realm ſuch as 
eld the fame Opinions with them in ſundry Articles 
Religion, and therefore, as long as he left the AZ 
of the Six Articles in Force, there was no likelihood 
har he really intended to join with them. Melancthon 
mit him a Letter in very ſtrong, though reſpectful 
Terms, to ſhow him the Unreaſonableneſs of the 


Af, 
Henry, to whom all ſtooped in England, and whoſe Gardiner 


Will was a Law, was offended at the Stoutneſs of the diverts the 


King from 


C-yman Princes. On the other Hand, Gardiner, who 51. Deſign 


ireaded of all Things the King's Union with the # join 
inalcaldick-League, failed not to take hold of this ae * 
Occaſion to divert him from it, by flattering his Va- ,,,,; 
ty. He repreſented to him, that it was very ſtrange Burnet, 
petty Princes ſhould pretend to be a Pattern to a great 
Monarch, and dictate to the moſt learned Prince in 

Europe, in Matters of Reiigion. He added, that 
whatever the Proteſtants might pretend, they would 

tever be for his Supremacy in England, becauſe in ſo 

doing they would be engaged tacitely to own that the 
Emperour had the ſame Right in Germany. T his was 

great Miſtake, ſeeing there was a wide Difference 
between the Authority which the King had over his 
Subjects, and that which the Emperour could claim 

over the Sovereigns and free Cities of Germany. How- 

erer, he attained his Ends, that is to ſay, he begat 

great Coldneſs between the King and the Proteſ- 


tants, 


Gardinei'*s 
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1539. Gardiner's Artifices might have been more prejud 
Bibles are cial to the Reformation, if, on the other Side, th 
7 %% Keſormers had not had a Counter. Battery, which wy 
Cburches. Of wonderful Uſe to them. The King was jealous o 
his Supremacy to ſuch a Degree, that he omitted no. 

thing which could ſerve to ſupport it. Indeed, the 
abſolute Power he had acquired over his Subjec 

placed him above all den er but he wiſhed of al 

things the Nation was ſatisfied of the Juſtice of th; 

Title. Hence the Reformers took Occaſion to remon- 

ſtrate to him, that nothing but the Reading of 1} 

Holy Scriptures could undeceive the People of the falle 

Notion they had entertained of the Papal Authority, 

By this means they had already obtained, that there 

ſhould be a Bible faſtned with a Chain in every Church, 

to the End every body might have liberty to go and 

peruſe it. But as abundance of People ſcrupled 9 

read the Scriptures diligently before all the World, 

People al- for fear of being ſuſpected of Hereſy, Cranmer meet- 
low'd Bi. ing with a favourable Opportunity, repreſented to the 
4 „ King, that it was neceſſauy to give his Subjects leave 
Hours, to have a Bible in their Houſes, He inſinuated to him, 
F that every one having liberty to read it, would eaſily 

be convinced that the Pope's pretended Authority had 

no manner of Foundation in the Scriptures, This was an 

innocent Stratagem, to procure the People an Op 
portunity to inſtruct themſelves in many other Arti 

Gardiner cles, though the King minded one only. Gardir: 
ezpoſe: it, readily perceived the Conſequence of the Archbiſhop's 
Requelt, and plainly ſeeing the King was inclined tg 
grant it, he did all he could to parry this Blow. Hg 
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Preſence, who hearkened to them very attentively, 
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verſary, he roſe up ſuddenly, ſay ing to Gardiner, that 
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diſputed upon this Head with Cranmer in the King's 


At laſt, perceiving ſolid Learning in what Cranme! 
ſaid, and nothing of it in the Reaſonings of his Ac: 


ſuch a Novice as he was not to vye with an old expe: 
rienced General“. Shorghy after, he ifſued our a Proz 


? Gardiner challenged Cranmer to ſhow any Difference bay 
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mation, declaring, that he was very deſirous to 


. - : * Proclama- 
ich weve his Subjects attain the ao I of rey * 3 
alous o ion in God's Word ; and therefore he would take % 5161. 


ted no. 


ed, t. He forbid however, in order to prevent the In- ET ING 
ubjed, qveniencies which might ariſe from the Difference of“ 4+ 
d of ae Verſions, the ſelling of any Bible but what ſhould 

of tha approved by the Yice-gerent, 

remon About the End of this Year was ſeen a freſh Effect The Em- 
of ef the mutual Confidence which appeared between anno 
he file Carles V and Francis I. A Mutiny ariſing in Gaunt prance 
thority Mi) reaſon of a Tax laid upon Wine by the Governour 1 go 0 
it there er the Low-Conntries, the Mutineers applied to the Gaunt. 
"hurch ling of France to implore his Protection, and even 

G0 ** offered to ſubmit to him. But he did not think proper 

pled o accept of their Offers. On the contrary, he in- 


formed the Emperour of what was plotting againſt 


World, 7 
. tim, This ſeems to be ſomething ſtrange, conſidering 


19 hat hitherto he had never pretended to much Gene- 
s lexveMWroity to that Monarch. But the Reaſon of this Pro- 


ding was, the Emperour decoyed him till with 
he Hopes that he would reſtore to him the Dutchy of 
Milan, and by that means he diverted him from the 
Thoughts of recovering it by Arms. However this 
my be, the Emperour's Preſence in Flanders bein 


to him, 
d eaſily 
Ity had 
was an 


in Op 


r Art te only thing that could appeaſe the Sedition of 
ardire i bannt, he was at ſome Loſs which way to get thither 
iſhop's n time. It was dangerous going by Sea, as well be- 


ined ta cauie of the Seaſon, as becauſe he had no Fleet to con- 


v. He "oy him. The Way by Italy was no ſafer, by reaſon 
King be could not afterwards croſs Germany without paſſing 
itively rough the Territories of the Proteſtant Princes. 
rammen There was no other way left but to go by France, 
is Ad; wich he reſolved upon, though he had as much rea- 
r, that on to ſuſpect that Kingdom as Germany. But he 
d expe: toped to amuſe the King by means of the Dutchy of 


a Pro- 


Milan, as he did in effect. He ſet out therefore and 
nation, | 


entered 


betweel 


"ha de Authority of the Scriprures and of the Apoſtolical Canons, 


Fich he pretended were <qual to the other Writing of the A4o- 
ies, Upon which they diſputed ſome time. Burner, 


are they ſhould have an exact Tranſlation of the Bi- AR. Pub. 
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1539. entered France with a ſmall Train, upon the Secur Mut this 
of a Safe- Conduct only. Nay, he refuſed to take Fance, 
Hoſtage the Dauphin and his Brother the Duke ef 74! 
Orleans, who came and received him at Bayonne, i n hac 
fering to ſtay in Spain as long as he ſhould be in th WMiſered to! 
King's Dominions. Where-ever he came, the mans u 
Reſpect was paid him as to the King himſelf, and H ich a Ju 


arrived at Paris the iſt of January 1540, of Cleves * 
The King's Henry's Marriage with An of Cleves being at length ling ou 


Marriage concluded by CromwelPs Diligence, who had bel time whe! 
with Ann : 28 R : 

of Cleves charged with the Negotiation, the Princeſs arrived n ken by 
as con- England about the End of the Year 1539, at the very ges unt 
claded. time the Emperour was travelling through France nn his mo 
© cpa his way to the Low- Countries. Henry receiving Ad. fortune tC 
rive: in vice of her being come to Rocheſter, went down [ny had conce 
England. ito, being very impatient to ſee whether he had been{MW%crifice « 
impoſed upon. But to his Sorrow, he found her very ſill leſs p 
diiferent from what her Picture, drawn by Hans Haven then 


The King bin, had made him to expect, This firſt Sight gave concealed 


rour's Neighbour in Flanders, and had alſo a Preten4 | 
fion as well as he to the Dutchy of Guelders, after the dat the 
Death of the Duke of that Name. Conſequently, in Diviſion : 


Allies ber. him ſuch an Averſion for her, that he would have im- ue it wa 
fy mediately broke off the Match, if he had no md Trou! 
14 been with-held by ſtrong Reaſons . The ſame Con. in 1nto t 
* ſiderations which had made him conclude it, were i ¶ lſentme 
* Being, and there were others which obliged him to hide 1t 
0 conſummate it. The Dake of Cleves was the Empe4 os 25 
1 VMWEeL | 


bb caſe of a War between the Emperour and Eng/al, MW *%appo! 
4 that Prince could give the Emperour a very ticubleg uſpute, 
* ſome Diverſion in Flanders. On the other Side, hi Whout r 
4 Siſter was married to the Duke of Saxony, Head of x found 
4 the Smalcaldick-League, with whom it was of great That he 
1 Moment to the King to live in a good Underſtanding, 
; But 
C IM * Cromw 
| | ohm, h 
* He ſwore, when he firſt ſaw her, they had brought over n Maid, a 
Flanders Mare to him. Nicholas Wotton Doctor of Law, em dete chan 
ployed in this Buſineſs, gi ves her this Character: She could bo be Marriay 
write and read in her own Language, and ſew very well; but te lbethe Kir 
Muſick (in which the King delighted) it was not the Manner but needs 
abc Country to learn jt. Herbert. * Burneg, 


ol. Book XV. $0.HENK YAY 

Securi- Mut this was not all, The Emperour, who was then 1539. 
take Fance, Was * with all his Power to take 

Juke ef Francis I. from the Intereſts of England : Nay, 

we, c r had private Intelligence that the Emperour of- 

> in te ered to Swe the Dutchy of Milan to the Duke of 

ie ſan orleans upon that Conſideration. If therefore, in 


ach a Juncture, he ſhould have ſent back the Princeſs 


and . ; 
nd he of Cleves without marrying her, he ran the Risk of 


length ling out entirely with the Princes of Smalcald, at a 
d been tine when he ſaw himſelt upon the Point of being for- 
-ived in ken by the King of France, who was growing by de- 
he very ves unmindful of the Aid he had received from him 
-ance An his moſt urgent Occaſions. So, lamenting his Miſ- 1540. 
g Ad. brrune to be forced to marry a Princeſs for whom he - x wp 
yr [i conceived an Averſion, he reſolved to make this bywever 
id been icrifice on the 6th of January 1540. But he was ; 


ſill leſs pleaſed after his Marriage than before, and 

ren then he determined to be divorced from her. He 

concealed his Sentiments however as much as poſſible 

bo' it was eaſy for all the World to ſee the Vexation 

nd Trouble he was under. Cromwell, who had drawn and bears 


er very 
ns Hal. 
it gave 
we im- 
ad no 
je Con- 


were in 

him to ' hide it from him “. 

EmpeMW The Parliament meeting on the 12th of April, Parlia- 
Preten ¶ (well made a Speech to both Houſes, informing them Vent. 
frer theWiat the King ſeeing with extreme Concern fo great vert, 
itly, A Don among his Subjects in Matters of Religion, RN 
gland "ilappointed Commiſſioners to examine the Points in Commi/. 
rouble- pute, that the Articles of Faith might be fixed Jene 10 
de, h rhout reſpect of Parties, according as they ſhould %% 
Jead of found to be grounded upon the Word of God: Cs 
f great lat he was very deſirous his People ſhould have the #1ixion, 
anding, | Knowledge 


But 
IM | Cromwell asked him next Day how he liked her; the King 


J him, he liked her worſe than he did. For he ſuſpected ſhe was 
it over 


W Maid, and had ſuch ill Smells about ber, that he loathed her 
aw, cm dere chan ever, and did not believe he ſhould ever contummate 
ould boy ve Marriage. This was ſad News to Cromwell, who knew vow 
; bu: (t08lethe King was in theſe Matters, and that ſo great a Mistortune 


lanner 9 7 fall heavy upon him, who was the chief bromoter of 
15 r Kk a 
. « 


im into this Marriage, quickly felt the Effects of his Cromwell 
Reſentment, though the King was exceeding careful © ill: will. 


created 
Earl of 
Eſſex. 


St, John 


ſuppreſſed 
Herbert. 


Crom- 


grace, 


Cromwell Examination without delay *. Two Days after th, 


Knights of Order of the Knights of St. 7ohn of Feruſalem, wh, 
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Knowledge of the Truth; but then he was reſolyes 
to puniſh without Mercy ſuch as ſhould preſume te 
prefer their private Opinions to thoſe which ſhould b 
eſtabliſhed. The Commiſſioners named by the Kin, 
were approved of, and had Orders to ſer about thi 
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King created Cromwell Earl of Eſſex . 
During this Seſſion the Parliament ſuppreſſed th 


are now called Knights of Malta. Their Dependeng 
on the Pope and Emperour was the Cauſe or Pre 
tence of their Ruin. It is no queſtion but the Deſirg 
of having their Spoils, induced alſo the King to pr, 
cure their Suppreſſion. And indeed, the Parliamen 
gave him all their Lands as they had done thoſe 0 
the Abbies. Though they had large Revenues bot 
in Ireland and in England, the King allowed howey: 
but Three Thouſand Pounds for their Maintenance af 
ter their Suppreſſion 2. The Affair being over, ch 
Parliament was prorogued to the 20th of May. 
In a few Days after there fell upon Cromwell 


well Piſ Storm, which very probably had been gathering ſom if. 1 


time before. This Miniſter had many Enemies, and keep up 
was much envied. He was Son of a Farrier or Lock League, 
ſmith | league, 


But grow 


* The King appointed the two A rchbiſhops, with the BiſholM before 
of London, Durham, Wincheſter, Rocheſter, Hereford, St. Davida araid of 
and Eleven Doctors, to draw up an Expoſition of thoſe Thing 


that were neceſſary for the Inſtitution of a Chri/tian-Man. H Chimera, 
alſo appointed the Biſhops of Bath and Wells, Ely, Sarum, Ch bermany, 
cheſter, Worceſter and Landaff, to examine what Ceremonies ſnouſ fecond T. 
be retained, and what was the true Uſe of them. Theſe Comm xn fell 
tees were to fit conſtantly Mondays, Wedneſdays and Fridays, at V 8 + 
on other Days in the Afternoon only. Burner. 1 %%es 
*; One would think by this that the King was not angry wu iereby, 
him about his Marriage, ſince he conterred ſo great a Title on nn... ci 
Henry Bourcheen Earl of Eſſex, the laſt of his Family, venturing le 
ride a young Horſe, had the Misfortune to be thrown, and by b a repreſe 
Fall o break his Neck. Dugdale. dance 
*: He allowed 1000 J. Penſion to the Prior of St. Johns req Men ce 
London, and 500 Marks a Year to the Prior in Ireland. for het. would 
was but one Howſe in each Kingdom) with very confiderad:: Al... 
lowances for the Knights, amounting in all to 3000 J. a Year. TL | his Pe: 


Houſe in Ireland was at Kilmainan, Burner, 
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ane of thoſe who had the moſt ſpurred on the King to 
ll the Innovations in Religion. Among theſe, who 


eſolye mich; and though his Birth was mean, he was raiſed 1549. it 

ume M great Honour, even to the having the Prece- +4 

ould Hence of all the Lords in the Kingdom except the Royal uy. 

e Ki ramily. All the Nobility envied him. The whole il 

ut th / Party alſo hated him mortally, deeming him * 

ter ti ne firſt Adviſer of the Suppreſſion of the Abies, and 1 
| 


Ted the 
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m, wieWyere very numerous, the Duke of Norfolk and Gar- | 
enden ner were the Perſons that could do him moſt hurt, | 
or Pre becauſe they had free Acceſs to the King. Theſe two | 
e Deſir@MCourtiers perceiving the King's Coldneſs for the new z | 
to pro Queen, doubted not but he bore Cromwell a Grudge, # 
Tamer having drawn him into this Marriage, and reſol- i | 
_ ed to make uſe of this Occaſion to ruin him. They ig 
les Doch 1 


xere in hopes, if he were out of the Way, it would 
ot be impoſſible to bring about an Agreement between 
the Emperour and the King, and then a Reconciliation 


10weve 
ance at: 
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b 


ver, ta vith the Pope, which Cromwell had all along oppoſed 4 

J. to the utmoſt of his Power. Two other Things con- 2d 
mel WMltibuted alſo very much to the Downfal of this Mi- bs 

ng ſom ter. The King had always made uſe of him, to 4 
* 4 keep up his Correſpondence with the Smalcaldick- bo 
r Lock 


League, and as long as he thought he needed that 
League, he could not well do without his Aſſiſtance. 
gut growing cold at length to the German Princes, as 
| before obſerved, and knowing that the Union he was #4 
raid of between Charles V and Francis I. was only a 
Chimera, and conſequently he ſhould have no need of 
bermany, Cromwell became leſs neceſſary to him. The 1 
ſecond Thing which helped to ruin Cromwell was, the \ 
ling fell in love with Catharine Howard, the Duke of 


ſmith} 


e Biſho! 
t. Davids 
fe Thing 
an. H 
ram, Ch 
lies (hou! 
» Comm! 


days, an . ; ; . ; . 
002 Wrfolt's Niece. Norfolk finding his Credit raiſed | 
ngry w liereby, made uſe of it to procure the Miniſter's N 
e ON in | 


Deſtruction. As ſoon as he had a fair Opportunity, The Duke Th 
e repreſented to the King. That there were abun- / Norfolk 
dance of Male-contents in the Kingdom, and good % 


z1turing u 
ind by it 


2 ce mult 


17s neal - x ; f the Kin 

* $ 6 Men could not be perſuaded that a Prince like him, PA 

nabe al vould willingly give any Occaſion of Diſcontent to Cromwell f 
car. Ib his People: That they inferred from thence, he 1 


and ſent to 
the Tower. 
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© muſt have been ill-ſerved by his Miniſter, „ might 
e doubtleſs had abuſed his Confidence: That as P.M” and 
< ple ſeemed diſſatisfied only with regard to Religion ow it's 
it was natural to think this happened through e the f 
* Vice-gerent's Fault,whofe Conduct perhaps it wou paſſed : 
<< be proper to examine: That he was accuſed by the ut in ena 
« Publick of many Things, which if true, would fair of! 
render him the moſt guilty of all others, conſide bug 
ring the Favours the King had loaded him with: e fame 1 
«© That beſides, though no particular Fact could he — 
proved upon him, it was even a very great Crime ti 7 | 
rob the King of the Hearts of good Part of his Sub 1 dec c 
« jects: That he took the Freedom therefore to tel bing 
him, in order to quiet People's Minds, there wand te 1 
e better way than to ſacrifice a Miniſter ſo odious toll. 5 
« them”. Theſe Inſinuations, which were doubt. _ 
ſeconded by Gardiner and others of Cromwell's Ene mn on 
mies, produced at length the Effect they expected" : ag 
The King, prejudiced againſt him, refabved FF, wa 5 
ee him out of the way, without knowing yet wh 3 c 
e was guilty of. But he found his Account in hill I = 
Death two ways. Firſt, he ſhowed the Reſentment alba | 
he had conceived againſt him on account of the Ma * 2 
riage he had drawn him into. Secondly, he believed. 4 
he ſhould make his People a Sacrifice capable of ap ow 
peaſing all their Diſcontents. This Reſolution being, 3 
taken, and the Parliament meeting the 13th Day of... 1. 
June, the Duke of Norfolk accuſed Cromwell of Hig s which 
Treaſon at the Council-Board, and received Ord-r: wer in b. 


to arreſt him and ſend him to the Tower, This 14 
luſtrious Priſoner had the common Fate of all diſgrace 
Miniſters. In a Moment he was forſaken by all the 
World but his Friend Cranmer, who alone ventured 
to write to the King in his Favour, though to no pur 


' The Bil] 
08 then abt 
Kon the 19 
t Commons , 


Wed by the 


ole. They alſc 
Cromwell being in the Tower, the Articles of his Im bil, anc 
eachment were drawn up, conſiſting in geners 2 tha 
Charges, of which not ſo much as the leaſt Proof V\iering, * 


offered to be given. The King was very ſenſible, chat 
if his Proceſs was made according to the uſual F on lor, V. 
2 1 
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. v "I 
e might produce Warrants which would fully clear 1549 "8 

b. n jim, and which could not be diſclaimed. For that 14 
0 . 


aſon it was thought proper to bring the Matter be- 
bre the Parliament, and cauſe a Bill of Attainder to 
| paſſed againſt him without giving him a Hearing “. 
it in this manner had he himſelf proceeded in the 
fair of the Marchioneſs of Exeter and the Counteſs 
f $alishury, and therefore he could not think it ſtrange 
:{ame Thing ſhould be practiſed in his Caſe. The' 
prliament, ever Slaves to the King, deemed the Im- 
achment juſt, though deſtitute of Proof. So by an 
ñ, declaring him attainted and convicted of Hereſy 
nd Treaſon, he was condemned as a Traitor and 
rtice, the Parliament leaving to the King's Choice 
make him ſuffer che Puniſhment of either of thoſe 
o Crimes. This Inſtance, joined ro ſome other 
redents, and to thoſe we ſhall ſee hereafter, ſhow 
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{Intereſt it chiefly was to reduce his Power within 
e Bounds, The Execution of the Sentence was put 
F till after the Seſſion of the Parliament. 11 
Henry was ſo tired of his Queen, that he could no 2 | 


in his 
ntment 


e Mar 


1 owhat a Height the King had carried his Authority, 1 
pected i. it ſufficed to make known his Will, in order to 4 
wa immediately obeyed, even by thoſe whoſe Buſineſs 3 


. , < ty « Kin 
__ ger bear the Vexation to ſce himſelf engaged for ;; 1 
* "Wb kefidue of his Days in ſo diſagreeable a Marriage. mined t0 9 
1 0-11: reſolved therefore to be divorced from her, let ʃ 1 Tn 
Jy 0 Marriages 8 


tat would be the Conſequence, eſpecially as the Rea- 4 
us which had induced him to marry her were no N 
meer in being. He had loſt all hopes of making a 


High 
Ord-ry 
This 114 
grace 


all the 


' The Bill was brought into the Houſe of Lords, Crenmer 
hen abſent, on the 17th of June, and read the 1ſt Time; 
Kon the 19th was read the 2d and 3d Time, and ſent down to 


rec 
OY t Commons , where it ſtuck 10 Days. And then a new Bull, con- | 
no p Wed by the Commons, was brought up with a Proviſo annexed to +) 
They alſo ſent back the Lords Bill. It ſeems they rejected the " 
his Im dil, and yet ſent it up with their own, either in reſpect to the 43 
enera or that they left it to their Choice which of the Two they > 
1 p . 
Sen idoffer to the Royal Aſſent. Which was an unparliamentary 1 
oof wy teding. Burner. | x 
le, CM 
Forms | 
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1540. League with the Proteſtants of Germany, and his Fear, 
of the Emperour were vaniſhed, ſince he ſaw ever 
Thing tending to a Rupture between him and the King 

Pretenceef of France. The only Buſineſs was to find a Pretence 


the Di- to demand a Divorce, and give ſome Colour to the 


Torte. 


3. Proceedings of the Clergy and Parliament, of whoſs 


might be. He found one for his Purpoſe in a former 
Engagement between the Queen and the Duke of 


acted as Mediator in that Treaty, had declared after 
wards by an authentick Inſtrument, that this Article 
was deemed null. However, when Henry's Marriage 
with Aun was concluded, this Pre-engagement raiſed 
a Seruple. But the Ambaſſadors of Saxony and Cleve 


out of all doubt as ſoon as the Princeſs ſhould arriv 
in England. Ann being come to Greenwich, the King 


this ſame Point, in order to ſend her back. To that 
End he called a Council, and lending for the Ambab 
ladors, they were required ro explain the Thing a& 
cording to their Promiſe. But they had brought nq; 


Council having given them to underſtand that goo 
Proofs were expected and not bare Words, they off 
ſered to produce within three Months an authentic 


they nad alledged. "This alone would not have beq; 
capable of inducing the King to go on any farther, 11 
2 


W 
- 


Herbert, Concurrence he was ſure, however ſlight the Pretence 


Lorrain's Son. But this Engagement was ſo light, 
that the Conſequences of it were to be much forced, 
to make it ſerve for the Foundation of the King's Di- 
vorce. The Duke of Cleves and the Duke of Lor 
rain had formerly it ſeems, in a Treaty they had made 
together, agreed upon a Match between Ann off 
Cleves and the Prince of Lorrain, both then unden 
Age. This Agreement had never been confirmed by 
the Parties when they were of Age. On the contrary 
the Ambaſſador from the Duke of Gueldres, whdl 


poſitively promiſed to clear that Matter, and put if 


who liked her not, would very fain have cavilled upol 


thing on that Head with them, looking. upon th 
Scruple as of little Conſequence. Mean while tn 


Abſtract from the Chancery of Cle ves, to prove wh 
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Fears has been ſaid, there had not been ſtrong Reaſons to 1540. 
erer) WM make him accompliſh his Marriage. So the Council 


King was of Opinion, that if there were no other Objecti- 
Hence i on, the Marriage ſhould be celebrated. The Ab- 
* ſtract from the Chancery of Cleves being come, great 
—— Exceptions were found to it, upon the Ambiguity of 


the Word Eſpouſals, becauſe it was not expreſſed 
whether they were Eſpouſals by the Words of the Pre- 
{ent or of the Future Tenſe. But as the King would not 


ormer 
ke of 


9 | et commence the Affair of her Divorce, he cauſed 
» D. me Abſtract to be kept, in order to make uſe of it 
1 1 when there was occaſion, Upon this therefore he re- 


ſolved to found his Divorce. 

The Parliament, after a Prorogation of ſome Days, The Par- 
meeting again, Henry ſent the Queen to Richmond, A liament 
few Days after a Motion was made in the Houſe of £4? % 
Lords, to preſent an Addreſs to the King, to deſire wn Io 


examine 


him to ſuffer his Marriage to be tried. After what the Vals- 


d made 
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would be ſo hardy as to dare to make ſuch a Motion, e. 
unleſs he was ſure of the King's Approbation. So the 

Motion being aſſented to, the Lords deſired the Con- 

currence of the Commons ; which done, they went in 

a Body * ro preſent their Addreſs to the King. Henry 

proteſted to them, that he ſought only the Glory of 

God, the Good of his People, and the Declaration of 

Truth. Then he agreed that the Matter ſhould be The Mar- 
referred to the Clergy, who forthwith appointed Com- 4/15 


To tha; : brug! 
Ambaf miſſioners to examine the Witneſſes *1, All that could Megs * 
bing ac be gathered from the King's own Diſpoſition, and Convoca- 
"he nll ole of the Witneſſes which were examined, was, en. 
— ii Val there had been a Pre- contract between the Queen _ ng . 
hile 8 P . Rea n: 
+ al The whole Honjeof Peers, with 20 Commoners. Burnet. alledged 
at 8 on the 7th of July it was brought before the Convocation, for 1he 
they ON 2nd the Caſe was opened by the Biſhop of Winchefter, aud à Come ! ivorce. 
1thent10 tee appointed to conſider of it; and they deputed the Biſhops 

Ive whe 5 Durham and Wincheſter, with Toirleby and Leighton Dcau uf 

ave be ere to exkamme Witneſſes that Day. Burner. 
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has been ſeen hitherto, no body can imagine any Lord 4% of his 
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Sente ice of this Argument to obtain it. 


Vivoſce found theſe Reaſons good, and paſſed a Sentence of 
Divorce upon them, and the Parliament were 19% 


nican as to proſtitute themſelves to the King's oy 
1018 
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and the Prince of Lorrain, which was not ſufficiently 
cleared: That the King having eſpouſed the Queen 
againſt his Will, had not given an inward Conſent 
to his Marriage, without which, it was affirmed, his 
Promiſe could not be obligatory, a Man's Act being 
limited only to what 1s inward : That the King had 


never conſummated the Marriage: That the Whole 


Nation had a great Intereſt in the King's having more 
Iſſue, which they ſaw he could never have by the 
Queen. 


The King muſt needs have had a very ill Opinion 


of the Convocation, the Parliament and the Publick, 


to alledge ſuch extraordinary Reaſons for his Divorce. 
The firſt had been diſcuſſed before the Celebration of 


the Marriage, and the Council was of Opinion that the 


Scruple on that account ought to be no Obſtacle. A; 


to the ſecond, 1f that Rule took Place, what would 
Contracts be 


be no Remedy to ſo great an Evil. 


the Proceſs of his Divorce with Catharine, He had 


then maintained, purſuant to his Clergy's Opinion, that 


the Conſummation of Aribur's Marriage with Ca- 
tharine was not neceſſary to render it valid, but that 
the bare Conſent of the Parties made it as compleat 
as if it had been conſummated. The fourth was of 
no greater Weight, ſince there was no neceſſity of nul- 
ling the Marriage, under colour that the King was 
not pleaſed to lie with the Queen. Beſides, he had 
an Heir already. 
when he ſaid, he had not conſummated his Marriage; 
His Word, who ſued for the Divorce, and who uſed 
And yet the Clzrg) 


good for, ſince either of the Parties 
might ſay, he had not given an inward Conſent. This | 
would be opening a Door to Inſincerity, Fraud and 
Perfidiouſneſs in the higheſt Degree, and there would 


As for the third, | 
the King had doubtleſs forgot what he had alledgedin 


In ſhort, his Word muſt be taken, 
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fon and confirm the Sentence“. There is no Di— 
ſtinction to be made here, ſince neither in the Convo- 
cation, nor in boch Houſes of Parliament, was there 
one ſingle Vote againſt the Divorce,ſo much did every 
one dread to incur the King's Diſpleaſure. This is a 
remarkable Evidence of what I have inſinuated ſeve- 
ral Times, that in every Thing which was tranſacted 
in England during the latter Part of Henry VIII's 
Reign, the Parliament and Clergy ought to be conſi- 
dered only as Inſtruments made uſe of by the King to 
pleaſe his Humour. To him is due the Praiſe of what- 
ever was good and uſeful, and he it is that ought to 
be blamed for whatever was done amiſs. However 
the others are inexcuſable for not having made any 
Attempt to ſupport the Cauſe of Juſtice and Truth, 
when they believed them to be oppreſſed. 

The Queen was not much troubled at what had Ann con- 
been done in her Abſence, and even without her be- /enrs to the 
ng examined. In all Appearance, ſhe had entertain- Perce. 
ed no great Affection for a Spouſe who had never 
given her any Tokens of his. However, though the 
King believed it needleſs to ask her Approbation, 
when he was meditating the Divorce, becauſe then the 
Cergy and Parliament only were concerned, whom 
he knew very well to be at his Devotion, he demand- 
ed her Conſent to what had been done, thinking no 
doubt to juſtify himſelf the better to the World. 
At the ſame time he offered by Letters- Patents to de- 
care her his adopted Siſter, with a Penſicn of four 
Thouſand Pounds a Year, and her choice to live in 


1540 


Act. Pub. 
XVI. 710. 


* Sentence was given the gth of July, which was ſigned by 
both Houſes of Convocation ; and had the two Archbiſhop's Seals 
putto it, of which whole Tryalthe Record does yet remain, having 
eſcaped the Fate of the other Books of Convocation, The Ori- 
ginal Depoſitions are aiſo extant. Burnet obſerves, this only can 
be ſaid for their Excuſe, that the King's Reaſons were as jult and 
weighty as uſed to be admitted by the Court of Rome tor a Di- 
vorce; and moſt of them being Canonifts, and knowing how many 
Precedents there were to be found for ſuch Divorces, they thought 
they might do it as well as the Popes had rormerly done. Burner, 
vol. I, P. 181. | 
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England, or to return Home. She agreed to all with. 
out any Sollicitation, and choſe to ſtay in England, 
where ſhe hoped to paſs her Time more agreeably 
than at Cleves in her Brother's Court. Beſides in all 
likelihood ſhe believed her Penſion would be more 
ſecure if ſhe remained in England, than if ſhe lived 
Abroad. Every Thing being thus adjuſted, ſhe ſent 
the Duke her Brother Word, that the Divorce was 
with her Conſent, and deſired him to live in good 
Underſtanding with the King *. 

This grand Affair being over, the Parliament pa. 
ſed an 47 to mitigate one of the fix Articles in the 
Bloody Statute, This Article, as well as the other 


five, made it Death for the Prieſts who broke their | 


Vow of Chaſtity ; but by this laſt Ad the Pains of 
Death were turned to Forfeiture of Goods. 

All the reſt of this Reign will be only a continued 
Series of ſenſible Proofs of the flaviſh Subjection the 
Eng/iſh Nation was reduced to. But in this very Sel. 
ſion of Parliament we meet with three, which ought 
not to be paſſed over in Silence. 5 

The Commiſſioners appointed by the King, purſuant 
to an Act of Parliament, to examine the Doctrines 
of Religion, having drawn up a long Memorial upon 
that Head, and ſet down certain Articles as undenia- 
ble and abſolutely neceſſary, it was moved in the 
Houje of Lords to paſs an A# which ſhould give the 
Force of a Law to what theſe Commiſſioners had alrea- 
dy done, and to whatever they ſhould do in Time to 
come by Order of the King. This Motion being 
admitted, a Bill was brought in immediately, and 

| | when 


* The 10th of July Cranmer reported to the Houſe of Lords, 
the Convocation's Sentence, who ſent him down to the Commons 
to report the ſame. On the 11th the King ſent the Lord Chancel- 
lor, the Duke of Norfall, the Earl of Southampton, and the Biſhop 
of Winch?ſter to the Queen, to let her know what was done, and 
to make her the Offers above mentioned ( Burner ſays, but 3000“. 
a Year ) Next Day, being the t2th of July, the Bill was brought 
into the Houſe for annulling the Marriage, which cafily went 
through both Houſes, Burnet, Vol. I p 282. | 
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when paſſed ] ſent down to the Commons, who agree- 
ing to it, ſent it up again next Day. By this Statute 
t was enacted, that not only the Memorial drawn up 
by the Commiſſioners, provided it were approved by 
the King, but likewiſe whatever the King ſhould en- 
join for the future in Matters of Religion, ſhould be 
telieved and obeyed by all his Subjects. This was in- 
reſting the King with the Infallibiliry taken from the 
Pope. One can hardly find greater Signs of a ſlaviſh 
Attachment, ſince the Parliament gave the King 
power over the Conſciences of his People, after ha- 
ing almoſt done the fame over their Lives and For- 
nes. Moreover, a Clauſe was inſerted in this Ad, 
which under Colour of limiting the King's Authority, 
enlarged it in a ſenſible manner, namely, That nothing 
ſould be done or determined by Virtue of this Ai, which 
was contrary to the Laws of the Realm. Theſe Con- 
radictory Clauſes in the ſame Statute rendered the 
King the Sovereign Diſpoſer of the Lives of his Sub- 
ects, ſince on the one Hand, they were enjoined to 
ſubmit to the King's Will in Matters of Religion, 
without knowing what he would pleaſe to preſcribe 
them 3 and on the other they were forbid to do any 
thing contrary to the Laws. Conſequently in Caſe 
the King commanded them any Thing contrary to 
the Laws, they were liable to be proſecuted by Vir- 
we of this Statute, whether againſt Law they obeyed 
the King, or in Obedience to the Law, they refuſed 
to comply with his Will. The 44s paſſed in this 
Reign are full of ſuch Contradictions, which were not 
nſerted without Deſign. 


The Parliament paſſed another Bill which carried Law a- 
10 leſs Marks of flaviſh Subjection. It was enacted, %0ur Mar- 


that a Marriage already conſummated ſhould not be 
annulled, on pretence of Pre-contract or any other 
Impediment not mentioned by the Law of God. 
Without doubt the Parliament had forgot, or it 
may be, would fain have made as if they had, that 
the King's Marriage with Aun Bullen was annulled by 
jaſon of a Pre- contract, and that upon this ſame 
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Foundation, and during this very Seſſion they had 
approved of the diſſolving his Marriage with Any of 
Cleves. *Tis true the King had declared it was not 
conſummated. But Catharine of Arragon had proteſted 
the ſame Thing with reſpect to her Marriage with 
Prince Arthur, and yet it was decided, that a Par 
concerned ſhould not be believed even upon Oath, 
when there were Preſumptions to the contrary. Theſe 
were downright Concradittions, but the King gave 
himſelf no Trouble about them. His Aim was to be 
able to legitimate the Princeſs Elizabeth by Virtue of 
the former Part of the AF, and to remove by the lat. 
ter the Impediments which the Canon-Law put in the 
way of his Deſign to marry Catharine Howard, who 
was Couſin- German to Ann Bullen. 

Before the Parliament broke up, the Clergy of the 
Province of Canterbury in Convocation aſſembled, of. 
tered the King a Subſidy of four Shillings in the Pound, 
of all Eccleſiaſtical Preferments, to be paid in two 


Years, in acknowlecgment (as they aid in their Ad- 


dreſs) of the Care he had taken to free the Church 
of England from the Tyranny of the Pope. The 
King gladly accepted their Preſent, and the Parlia- 
ment took care to confirm it. 


demanded alſo an Aid of Money of the Houſe of Com. 
mons, Though for ſome Time the Parliament had 
been wont to conform themſelves without Examina- 
tion to the King's Pleaſure, this Demand met with 


ſome ſort of Oppoſition in the Lower-Houſe, And 


indeed it muſt needs ſeem ſtrange, conſidering the 
King was in Peace with all the World, and that be- 
ſides, it could not be imagined he had already con- 


ſumed the Money he had got by the Suppreſſion ol 
the Abbies. Some of the Commons repreſented, that 
if in Time of Peace, and within the Space of ons 


Year, the King had ſpent ſuch immenſe Sums, there 
was nothing more to do but to give him all the E- 


flares in the Kingdom, neither would that ſuffice for 


the Expence of many Years. But theſe Speeches had 
a9 


But this was not ſuf-1 
In a few Days he 
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no great Effect. The King's Party repreſented in 
their Turn that he had laid out vaſt Sums in ſecuring 
the Coaſts, and that the keeping his Subjects in Peace 
[and Plenty] coſt him more than the moſt burthen- 
ſome War. Theſe Reaſons, weak as they were, paſ- 
ſed for Inconteſtable, and the Commons granted to the 
King a Subſidy, as large as if he had been actually in- 
caged in a dangerous War“. This is a third Proof 
of the Parliament's ſervile Submiſſion. Mean while, 
the People could not conceive what was become of 
all the Money the King had lately received, and which 
hould have ſupplied his Wants for many Years. 


This Parliament, which had given the King ſo great TheParlie- 
ment 1s 
diſſolved. 

A General 


Teſtimonies of a boundleſs Compliance, was diſſolved 
the 24th of July. But the King was pleaſed firſt to 
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requite his Subjects with a free and general Pardon, Pardon 


it was called, though the Exceptions limited the 2% 4 
bundance 


of Excep- 
1105, 


Benefit to few Perſons. All thoſe were excluded who 
had been condemned for denying the King's Suprema- 
, or for breaking ſome one of the ſix Articles of the 
Bloody Statute, and even thoſe who were only accuſed 
of theſe Crimes which were then unpardonable. The 
Counteſs of Salisbury, Cardinal Pole's Mother, and 
Thomas Cromwell were excepted by Name. 

As CromwelPs Execution had been 
in ſome Hopes of obtaining his Pardon, 
more ſo as having writ to the King a very ſubmiſſive 
Letter; his Highneſs was ſo moved with it, that he 
cauſed it to be thrice read. But the Sollicitations of 


the Duke of Norfolt and of Gardiner, ſeconded by 


thoſe of Catharine Howard, who acted in their Favour, 
rendered the Endeavours of the Priſoner fruitleſs. 
The King ſigned a Warrant to cut off his Head the 
23th of Zuly , about ſix Weeks after his Condemna- 
ton, As Crowwell left a Son of whom he was ver 
fond, he would fay nothing on the Scaffold that 
might 


A Tenth and four Fifteenths, Burner. 
Which it ſeems was done very barbarouſly. Burner. 
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154% might do him a Prejudice. He contented' himſe 
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with ſhowing that he willingly ſubmitted to the Ser 
rence the Law had paſſed upon him. He prayed f 
the King's Proſperity, and declared he died in thi 
Profeſſion of the Catholick Religion. Theſe 1; 
Words were variouſly interpreted, according to thy 
Paſſ ons and Prejudices of the two Parties in Matter 


of Religion. Though it was certain Cromwell had live, jimpeached b 
in the Opinions of the Lutherans, the contrary Pao be burned 
ty maintained that he recanted at his Death, and t. pervert. 

ors deſtructiv 


by the Catholick Religion muſt be underſtood the oli 
Religion, which was profeſſed in the Kingdom befor 
all the Innovations. The others pretend, that theſ 
Words ought to be taken in a more genera] Senſe 
and that at the moſt they muſt mean only the Rei 

ion which was then eſtabliſhed. However this ma 
be, the Care Cromwell took when he came to die, t 
ſay nothing that might offend the King, turned tt 
his Son Gregory's Advantage, who this very Year w. 
created a Peer of the Realm, by the Title of Lor 
Cromwell, The Office of Vice-gerent which the Fa 
ther had held, died with him, no Body deſiring te 
fill a Poſt ſo obnoxious to Envy, and fo fatal to thi 
firit Poſſeſſor. Beſides, the Duke of Norfolk and the 
Biſhop of Wincheſter, who were then in great Credit 
took Care how they ſollicited the King to fill a Place 
again, which would engage the Perſon who held i 
to uſe all his Intereſt to hinder a Reconciliation wit 
Rome | 
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Some 


Ihoma Cromwell from being but a Blackſmith's Son at Pune) 
found means to travel into foreign Countries, to learn their Lan 
guages and to ſee the Wars, being a Soldier in the Duke of Bow 
bons Army at the ſacking of Rome. Whence returning, he wi 
received into Cardinal Wolſey's Service; and after his Fall, the King 
voluntarily (for his Fidelity to his old Maſter) took him for hl 
Servant. He obtained ſucceſlively the Dignities of Maſter of / 
Rolls, Baren, Lord Privy-Seal, the King's Vice-gerent in Spiritud*s 
Knight of the Garter, Earl of Eſſex, Great-Chamberlain of England 
&c. Herbert, As his Extraction was mean, his Education Ve 


low; all the Learning be had was, that he had got the ** 
als 
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ume Days after CromwelPs Death, was ſeen at Lon- 
Sight, Which very much perplexed both Par- 
; This was a Company of Peyple condemned and 


nity] Gerrard and Jerome Prieſts. Theſe three be- 
zimpeached before the Parliament, were condemn- 
o be burned upon a general Accuſation of ſowing 
y, perverting the Scriptures, and maintaining 
ors deſtructive of Religion, without the AZ's men- 
ding any Particulars, and in all Appearance, with- 
the Parliament's examining the Proofs. By the 
e Act were condemned to ſuffer the ſame Puniſh- 
at, four Men, one of whom was accuſed of main- 
ning the Papal Authority; another for holding 
neſpondence with Cardinal Pole ; a third for de- 
ning to ſurprize Calais; a fourth for giving Re- 
ton to a Rebel; and laſtly, three more convicted 
deny ing the King's Supremacy. All theſe were 
ned or hanged at the ſame Time and Place. It is 
t preſumed, they were not admitted to ſpeak for 
ſelves, ſince Barnes, after having declared his 
ib to the People, aſked the Sheriff whether he 
ty what he was to ſuffer for. The Sheriff anſwer- 


ng 


wt in Latin by Heart. His Miniſtry was fn a conſtant Courſe 
fattery and Submiſſion, but by that he did great Things that 
ne one, who has conſidered them well. The ſetting up the 
gs Supremacy, and the rooting out the Monaftich State in Eng- 
, confidering the Wealth, Numbers and Zeal of the Monks, 
de bold Undertakings, and executed with great Method. But in 
End, an unfortunate Marriage, to which he adviſed the King, 
proving acceptable, and he being unwilling to deſtroy what 
ef had brought about, was no, doubt backward in the Deſign 
Mreaking it when the King had told him of it. And then upon 
iter viſible Ground, but becauſe Ann of Cleve grew more o- 
dag to the King than ſhe was formerly, the King ſuſpected that 
mwel! had betrayed his Secret, and engaged her to a ſofter De- 
"ment on Deſign to prevent the Divorce, and did upon that 
Face and deſtroy him. He carried his Greatneſs with wonderful 
aper and Moderation, and was thankful to mean Perſons of his 
icquaintance, Exrner. | : | 


Perſons of 


cuted all together, Some for denying the King's gions exe- 
remacy ; Others for maintaing the Lutheran-Doc- cuted. 
ies, Among theſe Jaſt were Barnes [Doctor of — 
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1549. ing he did it not, he turned about to the Stake, 
ſaid, the Nature of the Puniſhment he was going 
ſuffer, plainly enough pointed out the Crime he 
ſuppoſed to be guilty of. He prayed however 
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the King, and even for Gardiner whom he ſuſped on Cranmer, 1 
to be the Author of his Death. The Biſhop end been very r 
voured to clear himſelf by a printed Apology ; but Wt the way to 
had the Misfortune not to be believed “. prince as He; 
On the 8th of Auguſt, Catharine Howard, the Dil. 
of Norfolk's Niece &, was declared Queen, the kifWThe Change 
having privately married her ſome Time before. Wy Queen's Ac 
was ſo devoted to the Duke her Uncle, and to perceived. 
Biſhop of Wincheſter, that ſhe was entirely guided WW to draw up 


me, having p 
tered it to be 
is Explanation 
ry had ſo fa 
e Reformatio 


the King, it is very likely ſhe would in the End! 
brought him to give himſelf over to the Guidance 
theſe two Miniſters, who were preparing to proc 
by her Means great Alterations in Religion, had 
her Fall, which I ſhall ſpeak of preſently, contou 
ed their Projects. However, they improved as m 
as poſſible ſo favourable a Juncture, to ſtrike at! 
Reformation and the Reformed, Certainly Cran 
was then in a very dangerous Situation. He 
needs think that the Authors of CromwelPs Ruin, 
fired his with the ſame Eagerneſs, nay, that t 
were working itunderhand. Complaints of him 
already heard in ſeveral Places, and even a Mem 
of Parliament *z had ſaid openly in the Houſe, that 
was the Protector and Head of the Innovators. T1 
Things would have doubtleſs taken Effect, had 
Enemies had a little more Time to ſet all ther ! 


eit was publiſh 
n employed {in 
ter this, there f. 
th practical Infer 
e ſeven Sacramen 
mmandment:, WI 
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* At the ſame Time was attainted and executed the Lord! 
gerford. His Crimes were keeping à Heretical Chaplain, app 
to a Conjurer to know how long the King was to live, and 
practiſing Beaſtiality, Herbert. 5 ; 

*i She was Daughter of Edmund Howard (third Son of 74 
Duke of Norfolk, Son of John firſt Duke of Norſolk) b. 1 
Daughter of Sir Richard Culpeper of Hollinglurn in Rent. 
dale. 

*2——Gaſtwick Knight of the Shire for Bedjordſvire. l 
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| Eſteem for him, they intended to proceed by De- 1540. 
es, plainly perceiving they could not without run- 

the riſk of undoing themſelves, preſs his Ruin 

directly as they had ſollicited CromwelPs, Beſides, 

re was but one Article which gave them any hold 

on Cranmer, namely, Religion, in which Point he 

d been very much upon his Guard, well knowing 

at the way to promote the Reformation under ſuch 

Prince as Henry, was not directly to oppoſe his 

il. 

The Change which CromwelPs Diſgrace, and the Expoſition 
x Queen's Advancement made at Court was quick- 4, 
perceived. The Commiſſioners who were appoint- Fs rn 43 
| to draw up an Explanation of the Chriſtian Doc- whicheve- - 
u, having preſented their Work to the King, he ry owe was | 
fred it to be publiſhed out of Hand“. Though s 
is Explanation corrected ſundry Abuſes, the Popiſb jr is very k 
ty had ſo far prevailed, that inſtead of promoting diſadvan- 


r Reformation, it viſibly put it back, as it is eaſy bbs Aer | 


mat ion. 1 
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*lt was publiſhed with a Preface written by thoſe who had 
n employed [in it. Firſt, the true Nature of Faith is ſtated. 
ter this, there followed an Explanation of the 4poſtles Creed, 
th practical Inferences. From that they proceeded to examine 
e ſeven Sacraments, Then followed an Explanation of the Ten 
mmandment:, Which contains many good Rules of Morality. Af- 4 WRT! 
that, an Explanation of the Lord's-Prayer was added. Then WTR: 11 x01 
lowed an Expoſition of the Angel's Salutation of the Bleſſed . 
in and the Ave- Maria . The next Article is about „ T4} 
. Vall, which they ſay muſt be in Man. After this they handled A 
Wifcation. Next Good. Mor ks are explained, which were ſaid to be g. 

Wiutely neceſſary to Salvation. 1 
Ide Method they followed was this, (as appears in ſome Au- 1 
wich Writings,) Firſt, the whole Buſineſs they were to confider i 4 
$ divided into ſo many Heads or Queries, and theſe were given 
o many Biſhops and Divines, and at a prefixed Time every one 
ought in his Opinion in Writing upon all the Queries. When | T. 
er Anſwers were given in, two were appointed to compare ; 

ea, and draw an Extract of the Particulars, in which they a- 11 
td or diſagreed ; which the one did in Latin, the other in Ex- 4 
Ab. As this was the way that was uſed concerning the ſeven Sa- | 
ments, (as may be ſeen Collect. N. 21 Vol. I. of Burnet s Re- 
mation,) fo 'tis reaſonable to believe they proceeded with the . 
We Maturity in the reſt of cheit Leliberations, though the Papers 1 
* oſt, Bur net. | 1 
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: duke of Orleas 


1540. to ſee by the Abſtract Doctor Burnet gives of 

Book in his Hiſtory of the Reformation of Eu, I e Defd ff 
However, as ſeveral Principles are laid down y 4 in . e 

might be of great uſe in a more favourable Junctu h nd the 1 
the Reformers comforted themſelves with the He 3 i 
that theſe Principles would ſerve one Day to den”. ut of Fra 
the Errors which were eſtabliſhed in the Expoſiti 4 4 7 hi 
On the other Hand, the Popiſh Party thought i 13 an 
had gained much, becauſe they found Doctrines 0 they had g 


down which very probably the Reformers would ne 
conform to, and becauſe they hoped that this Op 
ſition would draw the King's Indignation upon | 
whole Party. As for themſelves, having all al 
had an abſolure Compliance for the King, they p 


' that, when 
ed it with ſuc 
rie he had ni 
Nye Spain a C 
0ns in Italy a 


gs to go on in the ſame Road, that they mig art to be 

ring him to be entirely diſpoſed as they wiſhed hi uncellor Po 
Reforma. Other Commiſſioners, who were ordered to reſo rare) him * 
rion of the the Miſſals, made ſo ſlight Alterations, that cxcer About the E 


Miflas ve- ing a few Razures of thoſe Collects, in which 
ry ancon- > g 
fderable, Pope was prayed for “, there was nothing chang: 
and that it was not neceſſary to re-print the M 
Books, Thus by the Credit of the Duke of No 


and Gardiner, countenanced by the new Quee 


eginnings of 
hich ended at 
fortreſs to be 
rer to the En 
not ſufferi 


Archbiſhop Crarmer, and all thoſe of his Party, Met of his Ga 
a Storm gathering over their Heads, which probiere built 
would in the End overwhelm them. Perhaps it nd Time. 


very lucky for them, that the King was diverted f 
ſome Time by other Affairs, from attending to Re 
ious Matters. 
The Em. The Emperour's Paſſage through France ſeemed 
perour firſt to have begot a ſincere Reconciliation betwe 


arſhal de B. 
ry re- infor 
e Fortificatic 
ungs willing t. 
lon, agreed 


breaks bis him and Francis I. During his ſtay at Paris, he pil 

Lene“ miſed poſitivel r 
Frances. med pontweiy to GIVE THe Hutten © Ding ther 
Bellay. "Weice in Caſe o 
Merclai. 


It was this 
8 founded | 


And of Thomas Becker's Office, and the Offices of other 54: 
ld? ptember *. 


whoſe Days were by the King's Injunctions no more to be obe 
ed. So the old Books ſerved till. But in Queen Marys * 
Care was taken that Poſterity ſhould not know how much 
daſhed our or changed. For as all the Pariſhes were requ'1*" WW. 
turniſh themſelves with new complete Books of the Offices, '* MW - The Founder 
daſhed Books were every where brought in and deſtroyed. ## 
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Mke of Orleans, But when Francis preſſed him to 
-n a Deed of Inveſtiture, he anſwered, that ſuch a 
Fed would be looked upon as extorted, if it was da- 
in France, and that it was more honourable for 
m and the King too, that it ſhould be ſigned in 
me Town in Flanders, Afterwards, when he was 
wt out of France, he found ſome freſh Excuſe not 
v perform his Promiſe. Mean while, he ſubdued 
e Gantois, and puniſhed them ſeverely for the Trou- 
e they had given him of a Journey to Flanders. At- 
x that, when Francis claimed his Promiſe, he clog- 
xd it with ſuch Reſtrictions, that it was caſy to per- 
zivc he had no Mind to part with a Country which 
me Spain a Communication with his other Domini- 
ns in [taly and Germany. Francis vexed to the 
art to be thus bubbled, turned out of Favour 
tancellor Poyet and Conſtable Montmorency, who had 
dviſed him to take the Emperour's Word. 


uch ended at length in a War. Francis ordered a 
fortreſs to be built at Ardres, and a Bridge to be made 


not ſuffering this Incroachment, ſent a Detach- 
tent of his Garriſon and beat down the Bridge. The 
euch re built it, and the Engliſh demoliſhed it a ſe- 
md Time. Whereupon the King of France ordered 
arſhal de Biez to raiſe ſome Troops in Picardy. 
ry re-inforced the Garriſon of Calais, and cauſed 
e Fortifications to be repaired. Mean while the two 
ings willing to avoid a Rupture upon ſo ſlight an Oc- 
lion, agreed to ſend Commiſſioners upon the Spot, 
th Powers to adjuſt the Difference. But no Etfect 
Wi owing thereupon, each Party provided for his De- 
Nee in Caſe of an Attack. 


8 founded by a Bull of Paul III, dated the 27th 


l 4-0tember x. 


The 


GW £ 2 


The Founder of this Order was Inigo (or Ig ua:) de Loyaia 
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1540. 


About the End of the Year 1540, there were ſome Beginning 
&zinnings of a Quarrel between Francis and Heary, of a ar- 


res be- 
een 
F ancis 


rer to the Engliſh Pale. But the Governour of Ca- and Hen- 


ry. 


It was this Year that the famous Jeſaitical Order The Order 
of the Jo 
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1541. 
Henry 
fears no- 
thing from 
the Empe- 
rour 4 
Pope, 


The Hiſtory of ENGLAND. Vol. vf 


The Uneaſineſs the Emperour had pou Henry fq 
ſome Time, was now almoſt vaniſhed, fince | Fray; 
had been bubbled in the Affair of Milan. Henry knen 
well enough that Prince's Temper and Character, ¶ chatever. S 
foreſee without much Difficulty, that he would ſoMThing accorc 
break with the Emperour. A War between the lde elſe bu 
two Monarchs muſt needs turn to Henry's Advantage ere were in 
It would naturally procure him Quiet, and enab|Mtvo oppoſite 

him to preſerve an Equality of Power between then Wevery one had 
which was the firmeſt Foundation of his own and hn dive into h 
Kingdom's Security. So fearing no longer any ThingWOpinion. 


Bok XV. 


dict his Will, 
Miniſters had 


from the Pope or the Emperour, or the King d Archbiſhop 
France, or his own Subjects, whoſe Attempts muſt Ho wiſhed fe 
in vain without a foreign Aid, he confined himſcllong very m 
wholly to his domeſtick Affairs. He had chiefly ty n the Score ot 


Things in View. The firſt was, to preſerve ande 


e profeſſed, 
ven to enlarge the Authority he had acquired; the 


na Court wh 


ſecond, to take Care that no Alterations ſhould Heaſon, Juſt 
made in Religion, but ſuch as he himſelf judged re- Vat the King 
ſonable. Theſe were the two Points which who Chancellor 
engroſſed him. As he was poſitively bent upon the e did the R. 
two Things, and as the Parliament durſt not cont Hunger. Bu 
die ron what he 


hanſt it. 
of Guiſpuſcoa in Spain. He was born 1492, the very Year the 1 by D uke 0 
dies were diſcovered, and Granada taken by Ferdinand. He live er his Bir tl 
obſcurely till he came to 29 Years of Age, and then turned Solder ut he was ſti 
in the Wars of Navarre 1521, where being hurt in the Knee, e e King's WI 
Pain thereof ſeems to have wakened Devotion in him to a Re Bm nies fog 
ligious Life; for as ſoon as he recovered, he went to our Lady as PLEAIE 


neved at all 
duld not end 
ned. He w 
ung reconcile: 
[their Recon 


of Aont/errat, and offered his Sword and Dagger; then giving 
away his Cloaths to a poor Man, took upon him a Shirt and ml 
ſerable Habit, which he girt about him with a Rope of Rulbs; 
and in theſe Arms (as Sandoval terms them) he watched one who. 
Night betore our Lady, and ſo went to an Hoſpital three Leagua 
off, and there attended ſick Perſons, whence he travelled to ti 


Holy Land; being returned, and in his 33d Year, he began toe offended a ! 
learn Grammar at Barcelona, which iu two Years he attained. Then urtheleſ 

he went to the Univerſity of Alcala, and ſo to Salamanca, wer. eis, AS 
being oppoſed and perſecuted, he leſt all and came to Paris, and Und, the Du] 
there ſtudied till he had found divers others, with whom he agteeuty, eſpecia 
to return in Pilgrimage to Jeriſalem. Thus about 1536 Song woe who diflil 
Venice, he ftaid till is Companions overtook him, and went ito let the M 
from thence to Rome, where he obtained of Paal III the Found let the W 
tion of the Jeſuits Order, 1540. Herbert. lad of the F a 


Vor. VII. 
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dict his Will, it may be gueſſed eaſily that none of his 
Miniſters had the Courage to oppoſe him in any Thing 
whatever. So it was himſelf alone that ordered every 
Thing according to his own Fancy, his Council doing r. 
te elſe but approving his Motions. However, dom. 
there were in the Council, as well as in the Kingdom, | 
wo oppolite Parties with reſpect to Religion. But 
wery one had always his Eyes upon the King, to try 

to dive into his Thoughts, for fear of combating his 
Opinion. 

Archbiſhop Cranmer was at the Head of the Party Cranmer's 
who wiſhed for a greater Reformation. He was all Charafer. 
long very much eſteemed by the King, eſpecially 

n the Score of his Integrity. But Sincerity, which 

e profeſſed, rendered him unfit for Political Affairs 

Ina Court where the Buſineſs was not to hearken to 

Reaſon, Juſtice and Equity, but to conſider only 

at the King's Inclination was. 

Chancellor Audley was a Perſon of good Senſe. Audley“ 
He did the Reformers Service when he could without 

Danger. But he was too much a Courtier to inſiſt 

- what he judged reaſonable, if the King was a- 

zunlt it. 

The Duke of Norfolk was as eminent for his Merit 25e Duke 
s for his Birth. He was reckoned a good General, / Nor- 
ut he was ſtill a better Courtier. Ever pliable to e 

te King's Will, he outwardly approved whatever 

vas pleaſed to command him. But in private, he 

eved at all the late Innovations in Religion, and 

duld not endure either the Reformation or the Re- 

med, He would have been very glad to ſee the 

lng reconciled to the Pope; but the ſmall Proſpect 

[their Reconciliation made him very cautious how 

t offended a Maſter who did not eaſily forgive. Ne- 

theleſs, as the King was not always in the ſame 

nd, the Duke found frequent Occaſion to ſerve his 

ay, eſpecially when the Buſineſs was to puniſh 

boſe who diſliked the ſix Articles, and were ſo hardy 

Ito let the World know it. Ina Word, he was 

ad of the Favourers of the Pope, and the old Re- 

Vor. In. Q4q lion. 
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is ligion. But he carefully concealed from the King his Tr —4 
| See for the former, and as for the latter, he | . ˖ 
ſhowed his Zeal only in maintaining what the King i . h 
had retained. ark Ns *7 


Gardine1's 


Bonner's. 


Queens. 


Gardiner Biſhop of Wincheſter was of the ſame Oyj. 
nion, and behaved in the ſame manner. But he wx 
very far from enjoying ſo large a ſhare of the King 
Eſteem, who made uſe of him however becauſe h 
was pliant and dextrous, and had a pretty extenſive 
Knowledge of foreign Affairs. As this Knowledgy 
enabled him to lee farther in ſome Reſpects than th 
reſt of the Miniſters, he engaged the King now an 
then to take Steps, the Conſequences whereof coul 
not but be diſadvantageous to his Party, and of whic 
the King himſelf did not always know the Motive 
By an abſolute Compliance to the King's Will, . 
kept himſelf in ſome Degree of Favour, being con 
vinced himſelf, and having alſo convinced his Friends 


tle Conſeque 
te did out o 
Suppreſſion « 
fed theſe pio 
lctle Propor 
Pound a Yea 
what he had 2 
fred Religious 

Mean whil 
for Religion, 
Eternal Salva 
Expoſition of 


refixed an C 


ricks who b 
that this Compliance was the only Means to ca chat Book 
what had been done againſt the Pope to be revoked. ger Body fl 


Bonner Biſhop of London, was alſo one of the He orcar that a 
of the ſame Party, but however at all Times rea; the Courſe 
to ſacrifice every Thing to his Fortune, Hen | 
naturally Bold, Paſſionate, and exceſſi ve Cruel, 


! v. 
he plainly ſhowed upon many Occaſions afterwacq. 3 1 
As he was below the meaneſt in Merit, he bore hu = Auguſt the 


Coefer, with a D 
In September, 
"ha Deanry and 
ln the ſame? 
ed fix Prebends. 
Out of the / 
fends. 

ut of St. Au 
. The Priories 
dm, Worceſte: 
KINO Deanries, 7 
He added a { 
Fs firſt publiſhed, 


ſelf up merely by making his Court to thoſe w 
were in Favour, and by taking the King's Will! 
the Rule of his Actions. 

Queen Catharine blindly followed the Directions 
the Duke of Norfolk her Uncle, and uſed what Po 
ſhe had over the King, to ſupport the Credit ot 
Enemies of the Reformation. | 

Such was the Poſture of the Court, when the K. 
freed from his Cares of foreign Affairs, was who 
taken up with what paſſed in his own Kingdom. 
there however was in profound Tranquillity, becz 
the Terrour which had ſeized the People, ws 
Occaſion of his meeting with no more Oppo" 
He had began ever ſince December laſt, the Found 


Yor, VII, 


Theſe Foundations and ſome others of lir- XIV. 998+ 
748. 754. 


Dy: 
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of the new Biſhopricks, by converting the Abby of 1541. * f 7 
ſtminſter into a Biſhop's See . In the Year 1541 HN 
e founded three more, Cheſter *:, Glouceſter *:, and ,, nf i Lv 
Pterborough *3, and the next Year, Oxford **, and ſpopricks. b : th 


Briſtol *5. 
le Conſequence were the only Acts of Piety which 
te did out of the immenſe Riches he had got by the 
duppreſſion of the Abbies . His Courtiers magni- 
fed theſe pious Acts, whilſt others took notice of the 
itle Proportion between ſeven or eight Thouſand 
Pound a Year, which he applied to their Uſes, and 
Fiat he had acquired by the Ruin of near ſeven Hun- 
tred Religious Houſes. 

Mean while, Henry had a Mind to ſhow his Zeal 
for Religion, as if his ſole Aim were to procure the 
Eternal Salvation of his People. The Book of the 
Expoſition of the Chriſtian Faith being printed, he 
wefixed an Ordinance, declaring all thoſe to be He- 
icke who believed more or leſs than was contained 
n that Book 7. However, as it was not poſſible that 
rer Body ſhould conform to it, and as it does not 
ppear that any Perſon ſuffered upon that Account a 
n the Courſe of this Year, it is likely the King had N 


The Rin: 
declares 
Hereticks 
all thoſe 15 
10 reſect 1 
ihe Ha po ſi- 
19 n of 
Faith, 
Herbert, 1 
Eurnet. 4.7% 


* With a Deanry and twelve Prebend:, with the Officers for 
1 Cathedral and a Quire. $ 
* Auguſt the 4th, out of the Monaſtery of St. Werbargh at £4786 
Cheer, with a Deanry and ſix Prebends | 
* In September, out of the Monaſtery of St. Peter's at Glouceſter, b 
"ha Deanry and fix Prebends. | 
ln the ſame Month, out of Peterborough Abbey, with a Deanry 
ed fix Prebends. "13 
* 1 of the Abbey of Oſuey at Oxford, with a Deanry and fix © t 
Fendss. * 
Out of St. Auſtin's at Briſtol. 
The Priories at moſt Cathedral:, as Canterbury, Wincheſter, * 
derham, Worceſter, Carliſle, Rocheſter and Ely, were alſo convert- 8 
dato Deanries, and Colleges of Prebends. A 
He added a ſort of a Preface about two Years after the Book A 
Fs firſt publiſhed, Barnet. | 71 
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ito a Kingdom. At the ſame Time he gave the O. _ 1543. 
man Port to underſtand that this Affair was as good much 's 
| reak the 
s concluded. Francis fell not into the Snare. But Enge. 
earing from all Hands that the Emperour's Mini- rour's 
n every where gave out that the Negotiation was Heafurer, 
won the Point of being ended, he reſolved to ſend [97 Goon 
n Ambaſſador to Venice, and another to Conſtantino- to Turky 
, to undeceive the Emperour of the Turts, and the and Ve- 
Mate of Venice, He made choice, for theſe Embaſ- Mor : 
es of Rincon and Fregoſa, who fat forward in order — 
vgo through Italy. But the Marquiſs of Guaj?, Go- ., 
a De e Am- 
our of Milan, receiving Advice that they were to z 
nbark at Turin, and go down the Po, cauſed them are mur- 
obe ſo narrowly watched, that they were murdered ered on 
1the Boat. Francis made a great Noiſe about this — 
ſaſſination; but the Emperour gave him no Satis- 
tion on that Account. This was a freſh Occaſion 
Rupture between the two Monarchs. 
About the ſame Time the Emperour had called a Te In- 
iet at Ratisbon for the 5th of April. As it was then im 
a granted in 
p proper Juncture to diſturb the Proteſtants, the Diet Germany 
lolved at laſt to grant them a ſecond Delay, which 79 he Pro- 
; called the Interim, that they might continue quiet, 23 
| | | an. 
ad the more readily engage to furniſh Supplies a- 
unſt the Turks. 
In the mean Time the King of the Romans ordered Battle of 
u Capital of Hungary to be inveſted, in hopes of Buda gain- 
King it before the Tyrks ſhould arrive. But the Fal 
koe proving more diſficult than was expected, the ; 
ks had Time to come to its Relief, and give the 
mans Battle, over whom they obtained a fignal 
tory. Shortly after, Soliman coming to Hungary, 
ade his Entry into Buda, and under Colour of tak- 
g young Zapol under his Protection, became Ma- 


of the City, and of great Part of the Kingdom. 


Mean while, the Emperour having put an End to 7, rye. 
ui Diet, inſtead of marching into Hungary to aſſiſt rour's kx- 
King his Brother, took the Rout to Ia, and em- pedition in 


king at Porto-venere with an Army of Twenty- Hit 4'Eſp 


t Thouſand Men, he ſer fail for Africa, intending Nezckai. 
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614 The Hiſtory of ENGLAND. Vol. VII Midening the 
1541. to war againſt Barberoſſa, who had made himfeMlutly bent fe 
King of Algiers. This Proceeding afforded Matter Gord. Ja 


Pleaſures, al 
tad ſeveral n 
tis Mind, b 
needleſs Ex 
Court, of wl 


for much Talk. Many Jeſts paſſed at the French 
Court, as if inſtead of going and fighting the Turk; 
he had ſought a Pretence to run away from them. But 
as the African-Fxpedition was projected in the Be. 
ginning of the Year, and as the Troops were already 


on the Coaſt of Italy, it is certain he would not hare nd and the. 
had Time to relieve the King of the Romans, if H C chmen, 
Ye miſcar- attempted to march his Army into Hungary. Hoy ally ſtrove tc 


cho ſwerved 
geavoured tc 
England his | 
the Suppreſſi. 
ed to him, t 
Hereticks in J 


ries, ever this be, he landed his Army cloſe by Algiers the 
22d of October. But two Days after a ſudden and vio 
lent Storm aroſe, which deſtroyed Part of his Fleet 
This Accident conſtrained him to re-imbark in the 
Beginning of November, after having loſt the bel 
Mezerai. part of Eis Troops and Ships. *Tis pretended tha 
Francis out of pure Generoſity would not proclain lates above 
War againſt him, whilſt he was taken up in th Afrer having 
Expedition. It is however difficult to believe tu i the laſt . 
Francis, who actually held Intelligence with Solina n Courſe, 


and who afterwards ſcrupled not to make uſe of th 59 Th 

Turks, ſhould ſtick to interrupt the Emperour's Dt Henry perc 

ſigns againſt the 7nfidels of Africa. ſelf to be th 
to the Court 


Aﬀairs of Henry ſaw with Pleaſure that the King of Fran 
Scotland. and the Turks were going to find the Emperour E they would e 


þuchan. ployment, which would hinder him from thinking I Hope and Er 
England. But although he was eaſy as to that, i hum ſo much 
was however in ſome Pain with regard to the King( iy rely any le 
Scotland, who, though his Nephew, had no Reaſon! France, Wh 
love him, and who would eaſily aſſiſt the Eng! land, becau! 
Male-Contents, who were very numerous in the 
bern Counties. Henry was afraid alſo that a 22 
for Religion would carry that Prince to underti 
ſomething againſt him, becauſe he began to {ut 
himſelf to be led by the Churchmen, who under C 
lour of perſwading him to deſtroy Hereſy, ſtrons 
attached him to the Pope's Intereſt. It was now 
ny Years ſince the Reformed were burned in Scot 
But theſe Puniſhinents cauſed there the ſame Effect 
in other Places, that is, they augmented ** 
elle 


* George Buch 
this Time, and 
out of Priſon. 
the Cauſe of hi 
20 Years in Ext 
of the Time. | 
and Graces of tt 
Quickneſs of Tt 
Reflections on 1 


be isjuſtly ſtilec 


wok XV. 20. HENRY VII. 


eſſening the Number, and yet the Clergy were reſo- 
utely bent for all that to root them out with Fire and 
eword. James V was a Prince much addicted to his 
Pleaſures, and very greedy of Money. Beſides he 
dad ſeveral natural Sons whom he could not inrich to 
is Mind, becauſe he had exhauſted his Treaſure in 
needleſs Expences. There were two Parties in his 
Court, of whom the one favoured the King of Eng- 
and and the Reformed, and the other, chiefly made of 
Churchmen, was entirely againſt Henry, and continu 
lly ſtrove to induce the King to extirpate all thoſe 
ho ſwerved from the old Religion. The former en- 
deavoured to perſwade him to imitate the King of 
England his Uncle, and ſecure a large Revenue by 
the Suppreſſion of the Abbies. The latter repreſent- 
ed to him, that by ſtrictly putting the Laws againſt 
Hereticks in Execution, he would raiſe by forfeited E- 
fares above a Hundred Thouſand Crowns a Year. 
After having ſome. Time conſidered, James cloſed 
wich the laſt Advice, and letting the Clergy take their AN 
own Courſe, there followed in Scotland a violent Per- 43 
ſecution “. 44 
Henry perceiving the King his Nephew ſuffered him- Henry re» 
elf ro be thus governed by Perſons wholly addicted ſumes bi: 
to the Court of Rome, was apprehenſive that at length __ - rite 
they would draw him in to lide againſt him with the Kg au 
Pope and Emperour. This Apprehenſion ſeemed to Scotland. 
him ſo much the better grounded, as he could hard- £238G 
rely any longer upon the Aſſiſtance of the King of 40 
France, who was wont to direct the Court of Scor- 5 
land, becauſe that old Friend was grown extremely 
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* George Buchanan the ſamous Scorch Hiſtorian was in Danger at SE: 260-508 
this Time, and would have dyed with the reſt, had not he eſcaped . 
out of Priſon. The ſharpneſs of his Poems againſt the Clergy was 148 41 
the Cauſe of his Confinement. He went beyond Sea, and lived 1 
20 Years in Exile, and was forced to teach a School moſt part * 5 [ 
of the Time. In his Writings there appea s not only all the Bean! y . | 


and Graces of the Latin 'Tongue, but a great Vigour of Mind and +5 181 
Quickneſs of Thought. His Stile is ſo natural and nervous, and his "6 2Y 
Reflections on Things are ſo ſolid, (beſides his immortal Poems) that 117 
be isjuſtly tiled the beſt of our modern Authors. Bft. Wh: 
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40 Feople, dreſs. This was done to throw all paſt Miſcarriags 


616 The Hiſtory of ENGLAND. Vol. yh ook xv. | 
154. cold to him. This made him reſolve to uſe all hu ed his Confe/ 


Art to win the King his Nephew, that he might per. Ning, and pra 
ſwade him to caſt off the Pope as he had done. To {Will this ſhowec 
that End he ſent Ambaſſadors to deſire an Interview Nd for the Q. 
at 7ork, not queſtioning but that in an amicable Con. Wondneſs for h 
ference he ſhould have Eloquence enough to perſwade Nerd Things v 
James & him to what he pleaſed. James accepted the Over. Miet he had 1 
trees e U ture, and promiſed to come to York, where Hen. Ne Jobn Laſſe 
ry went and expected him. But the Scotch Ecclzj. Wi, who ita 
aſticks and their whole Party beſtirred themſelves to What his Siſter, 
ſuch a Degree, to prevent this Interview, the Conſe. Meer of Norfo! 
quence whereof they knew too well, that they ſuc- Wrought up,] 
ceeded at laſt, and prevailed with the King to find ery ill Lite b 
ſome Excuſe for his not going. he fame way 
Henry Mean while, Henry who knew nothing of this len among ot 
be n Change, impatiently waited at 797k for the Day ap- N enjoyed he 
Hays for S E y Wa r the * up Joy 


Scretto the I 
Frivy-Counc] 
hould inform 
4 he ſhould re 
onorant of tl 


bim as pointed for the Interview. In the Interim, he iſſued 
York. out a Proclamation, That all who had been aggrier- 
— ed for want of Juſtice, by any of his former Min. 


vour of all ters, ſhould come to him and his Council for Re. 


on Crenel!, and to put his Subjects, particularly MW the Accuſar 
the northern People, in hopes of better Times. But Nu this Occaſi 
whilſt he was preparing every Thing for the King ci ng. 


Scotland's Reception, he received Letters of Excuſe, Canmer be 


that he could not have the Honour of waiting upon {Mſcommiſſion, 
him. He was touched to the Quick, and this Denial, N put it in t 
which he deemed an Affront, begot ſoon after 2 n private. 
Rupture between the two Kingdoms. But the Cor- {Wk(olving with 
cern which this Affair gave him was not comparable ]Wricrely. Ne 
to the Trouble he received upon his Arrival 2: WW» pleaſed tc 
London, from a Quarter whence he expected it th ita the utme 
leaſt. He ordered t. 
3 Ever ſince he was married again, he bleſſed God amine Laſſ. 


at he had 1 
med likewi 
a theſe Dep 
elt Dirbam a 


Ne every Day for the Happineſs he enjoyed with his 
7 Queen, and upon all 9 publickly teſtified the 
wered, extreme Satisfaction he felt. Nay, it had happened 
lately during his Journey to York, that deſiring to 
give God Thanks on this Account in a manner con- 
tormablkc to the Sentiments of his Heart, he had 0: 


derel WM *Twa of the: 


— 
— 


b XV. 20. HENRY VII. 417 
red his Confeſſor to draw up a particular Thank{- 1541. bs 


<> * 1 Dy 


— === £ 


| Þ 2.34 3% 
ing, and prayed him to join with him in the ſame, . Wk 
Ii this ſhowed the Eſteem and tender Affection he ö T fi 
d for the Queen, who ſeemed to have the ſame „ i} 
Fondneſs for him. But when he came to London, he 4 ob 
ard Things which it would have been better for his K i 
huet he had never known. Whilit he was at York ik 5 


FE 
x 


FREE 
A 2 
84. & 

. 


ne John Laſſels came to the Archbiſhop of Canter- 
yy, who ſtaid behind at London, and told him, 


dat his Siſter, an old Servant of the Dutcheſs Dow- . 
ger of Norfolk [under whoſe Care the Queen was 1 13 Þ 
bought up, ] ſaid to him, that the Queen had led a 1 
ery il Lite before her Marriage, and continued in 129 mi 
he fame way ſince ſhe was married, and that two "I $4 
len among others, namely, Dirham and Mannock “*, FP: . 
ud enjoyed her often. Cranmer communicating the [ 15 

becret to the Lord Chancellor and ſome others of the * 


Privy-Council, it was agreed, that the Archbiſhop 
hould inform the King of the Matter, as ſoon 
he ſhould return to London, though they were not 
gnorant of the Danger they expoled themſelves to, 
the Accuſation could not be made good. But up- 22 
n this Occaſion it was full as dangerous to ſay no- 4 
tung. 

RT being at a great Loſs how to exepute his Granmer | 
ommiſſion, choſe to ſet down the Thing in Writing, 2 4 
nd put it in the King's Hands, deſiring him to read? * 
tin private. Henry took it at firſt for a Calumny, 7 © | 
xfolving within himſelf to puniſh the Authors of it 
kverely, Nay, it was with this View only that he * 
s pleaſed to ſift the Matter to the bottom, though + 
ita the utmoſt Secrecy, for fear of vexing the Queen. *. 
He ordered therefore the Lord Privy- Seal to go and 12 
mine Laſſels in private. Laſſels boldly ſtood to pageſti- 4 BY 
F:at he had ſaid upon his Siſter's Report, who con- xs are : 
med likewiſe what ſhe had told her Brother. Up. #a&es in (2:24 
a theſe Depoſitions, ſome Pretenſe was uſed to ar- — N 
lt Dirbam and Mannock, who diſcovered upon their 6 


Examina- 
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vo of the Duke of Nerfelt's Domeſticks, 


6t8 The Hiſtory of ENGLAND. Vol. VI 


1541. Examination more Circumſtances than were deſired 
They confeſſed not only that they had lain with the 

Queen, but alſo that three Court Ladies, her Cong 

dents, were commonly Eye-Witneſſes to her lew 

Several Practices. One of the three was the Lady Rochf 


ok XV. 


Fi both Houſe 5 

- King that { 
ether with the 
practices, the 


2 who had accuſed the Lord Rochford her Huſband Mrd William! 
— “e having a Criminal Commerce with Queen Ann Buri her Mothe 


ther Women 
ſon, in conce 
nicious Life. 

wile Complian 
o condemn t. 
knowing whe 


len his Siſter *. They further depoſed, that the King 
being at Lincoln, one Culpeper, by the Lady Roch 
ford's Means was brought into the Queen's Chamb: 
at eleven a Clock in the Night, and ſtaid there ti! 
four in the Morning, and that when he was going aw; 
the Queen gave him [a Gold Chain and] a rich Ci 
Moreover, the Queen had taken Dirham into hel tem be pun! 
Service, which ſhowed ſhe intended to continue H unner with r 
The ſame Life. The Queen at firſt denied all. But at Wjir4, becauſe 
Queen's ſecond Examination ſhe confeſſed, that before MyMMgrown as 15 W. 
Conſeſſion. riage ſhe had proſtituted herſelf to ſeveral Men, TH Ung conſenti 
Confeſſion hook the King's Reſolution, who lame ere conden 
ing his Misfortune, could not forbear ſhedding There was all 
flood of Tears. In ſhort, after Dirbam, Mannoct ant 
Culpeper were condemned to dye, he was pleaſed th 


Queen's Impeachment ſhould be brought before t x The 4# x 
Parliament, which met the 16th of January the nex "DW be t1 

Year 1542. 11. To pardo! 

1542, The Commiſſioners *: named by the Par liameni III. That the 
Act of At. to examine the Queen, reported that the Facts , . gun :; 


William Howard 
into ſeveral Bra 
proper to inſert 
which ſhall be c 


eainger u was accuſed of, were ſufficiently proved. Whereup 
gain(t the 
© ween and y 
her Com- 


phices, 


In an Original Letter ſent from divers of the Council to *. 
am Paget our Ambaſſador then in France, wherein all the Circum 
ſtances of the Affair are ſet forth at large, it appears that the! 
were three Women (beſides the Lady Rochford) who uſed to be 1t K 


the Bed when Dirham lay with the Queen. One of theſe We | Rixgbeth Heir t 


men the Queen had taken into her Service as well as Dirham. St tir Frederich Tilus 
the Letter in Lord Herbert, p.228, Compl. Hiſt 

*: Cranmer, the Duke of Suffolk, the Earl of Southampton, 21 | 9 
the Biſhop of Weſtminſter examined the Queen. How much HM N. 8 
confeſſed to them is not very clear, neither by the Journal not 3+ D. of Nerſelk. 
Act of Parliament, which only ſays, She confeſſed without me * 


toning the Particulars, Burner, Vol. I. p. 312. : 


Lok XV. 20 HENK Y VII. 619 


n both Houſes declared her guilty, and petitioned * 1542. 
King that ſhe might be puniſhed with Death, to- 
»ther with the Lady Rochford, Complice of her lewd 
practices, the Dutcheſs Dowager of Norfolk, the 
ord William Howard her Father, and the Lady FHow- 
u her Mother *:, the Counteſs of Bridgewater, five 
cher Women, and four Men, for miſpriſion of Trea- 
bn, in concealing what they knew of the Queen's 
vicious Life. Woe may further obſerve here the ſcr- 
file Compliance of the Parliament, who did not dare 
o condemn the Queen and her Complices, without 
knowing whether the King would be pleaſed to let 
them be puniſhed, They did not proceed in this 
manner with regard to Ann Bullen and the Lord Roch- 
y, becauſe the King's Authority was not ſo over- 
grown as is was at the Time I am ſpeaking of. The 
king conſenting that they ſhould be punithed, they 
were condemned to dye by an Act of Attainder. 
There was alſo a very extraordinary Clauſe in the AF, 
declar- 


The Act paſſed in both Heuſes began with petitioning the 
Ing. a 

|. Not to be troubled, ſince it might ſhorten his Life. 

Il. To pardon every Thing ſpoken againſt the Queen. 

III. That the Queen and her Complices might, exc. Burnet. 


Edmund Howard was the Queen's Father, and not the Lord 
William Howard. As the Family of the Howards ſpread themſelves 
into ſeveral Branches, in order to prevent Confuſion, it will be 
proper to inſert here a ſhort Genealogial Table of that Family, 
waich ſhall be carried on in due Time. 


Sir John Howard — Margaret d. and Coheir to 
Thomas de Mowbray 
D. of Norfolk. 
Katharine d. of the — FJobn D. of Norfolk 1. R. 3. — Margaret d. of- Sir 


Lord Mollins, ] lain at Boſworth Field. Jau Credworth, 
Elizabeth Heir to — Thomas Agnes Siſter and Heir 
tr Frederick Tiluey. E. of Swrry. 4. H. 7. to vir Philip Tiney, 
D. of Norfoik y. H. 8. 

l | 1 : | : l 
Tecmo s Sir Edward Edmmmd William Thomas 
3D, of Norfo/k, Ent. of the 1 Baron of died in the Tower 

Gait & High» Catherine Howard Eff.ngham where he was conf n'd 
Admlxal. 5 td Wie to H. 8. 1 M, about Margaret d of che 
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The Hiſtory of ENGLAND Vol. u 


declaring : © That whoever knew any thing of t 
* Incontinence of a Queen, ſhould reveal it und 
the Pains of Treaſon : That if the King or his Sue 
* cefſors ſhould intend to marry a Woman as a Virgiy 
if ſhe, not being ſo, did not declare the ſame to th, 
„ King, it ſhould be High-Treaſon; and all wh; 


4 


4 


* 


priſion of Treaſon: That if the Queen or th 


4 


* 


* or Words to know her carnally ; or any other b 
«© Meſlages or Words ſhould ſollicite them; they, 
© their Counſellors and Abettors, are to be adjudg. 
* ed high Traitors “. 

Henry giving his Aſſent to the A [by his Lott; 
Patents *] the Queen and the Lady Rochford were he. 
headed [on Tower-Hill] the 12th of February, The 
Queen ſtood to what ſhe had confeſſed, as to the Mi. 
carriages of her former Life before ſhe was married; 
but denied, upon her Salvation, that ſhe had ever 
defiled the King's Bed. As for the Lady Rochfirl, 

| ſhe died unlamented by all. Bur her Death and Infi- 
% ſerved at leaſt to raiſe again the Reputation of the 

rd Rochford her Husband, and of Queen Ann Bu. 
len, whoſe Death ſhe had procured by her Evidence, 
which her own Condemnation rendered ſuſpected to all 
the World. 
The Adler The extreme Severity of the Parliament to the 


Daa. Queen's Relations was much cenſured by the Publick. 
ment 15 


ther for not diſcovering their Daughter's Shame “. 
Wherefore the King moderated the Severity, by par. 
doning moſt of thoſe who were condemned, ſome ol 


whom remained however a long while in Priſon. A 
or 


* Which he was empoweredtodo by this Ack. 

*1 It was not her Parents but her Grand-mother, the old Dutchels 
of Norfolk (under whom ſhe had been bred) that People thought 
was cruelly dealt by, for not telling the King her Grand-daughter 
was a Whore, which would have been . with the Rules of 
Tuſtice or Decency. Her Parents ſeem to have been dead before 
now, ſceing there is nothing ſaid of her Father Gnce 12 Kl. b. 
Dugdale. | 


knew it and did not reveal it, were guilty of Mi- 


Princeſs of Wales ſhould procure any by Meſſages 


cenſured, It was thought unnatural to puniſh a Father and Mo- 


ok XV. 


che laſt Cla 
„who was 
os of her Vir 
med into Rid 
if England wor 
Vidows, ther 
enture CO EXP 


make if he hap 


This Affair! 
n Aft paſſed | 
reſted into a 
Kings of Eng. 
of King of [rel 
only Lords of | 
Before the E 
ome meaſure 
Cilleges and F 
Fxecution of 
Leal Statutes ( 
ſaents, or any 
der the Lands 
Conſent of tl 
Task to gain 
concerned to 
lt is true the 
who were not 
lien their Hou 
mall, an E. 
reſt might fe 
their Oath, 
illeges and F 
ment, and th 
aſpenſed wit] 
being remove 
the King. B 
1545, by a 1 
Whilſt Th. 
ment-HZouſe, 
Time, were 


bf be Bible, 1 


ok XV. 20. HENRY VIII. 


the laſt Clauſe, which made it Treaſon for a Wo- 
a, who was courted by the King, not to reveal the 
ok of her Virginity, in caſe ſhe was no Maid, it was 
med into Ridicule. People joked and ſaid, the Kings 
if England would be able for the future to marry only 
Vidows, there being no reputed Maid who would 
enture to expoſe herſelf to the Cavils a King might 
mke if he happened not to like her. 

This Affair being over, the Parliament confirmed Ireland i. 
1 Af paſſed in Ireland, whereby that Iſland was e- d 
rected into a Kingdom. From thenceforward the * 
Kings of England inſerted among their Titles, That Herben. 
o King of Ireland, whereas before they were ſtiled 
ly Lords of Ireland, 

Before the Parliament broke up, the King began in The King 

bme meaſure to ſhow he intended to ſeize upon the n e 
Cilleges and Hoſpitals as he had the Abbies. But the Jupp 1 
Execution of this Deſign was not ſo eaſy. By the leges and 
Leal Statutes of moſt of them, the Governours, Pre- Hoſpitals. 
{c-nts, or any of the Fellows had no Power to ſurren- 
ter the Lands belonging to their Houſes, without the 
Conſent of the whole Society. So it was no eaſy 
Task to gain whole Bodies of Men who were ſo much 
concerned to keep the Revenues they ſubſiſted upon. 
E is true the King had already prevailed with ſome, 
wo were not tied up by ſuch expreſs Statutes, to re- 
gu their Houſes to him. But, as he had his Eye up- 
an all, an Expedient was to be found out, that the 
relt might follow the Example without breakin 


621 
154 


err Oath, To this End, all the Local Statutes of An AF ts 


lleges and Hoſpitals were annulled by Act of Parlia- 24%* the 
ment, and the Governours, Preſidents and Fellows were). 
aſpenſed with from obſerving them. This Obſtacle 

being removed, there were a few more ſurrendered to 

be King. But this Affair was not entirely finiſhed till 

1:45, by a much ſhorter Method. 

Wut Things went on thus ſmoothly in the Parlia- Diſpute 


Hy concerning 
Houſe, the Convocation, which fate at the ſame , Fake 


Time, were much divided about the new Tranſlation 


il /h Bible, which was going to be publiſhed. 


of the Bi- 
Many ble. 


affirmed Burnet. 
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154. affirmed it was full of Faults, and that it would be 
great Injury to the People to ſuffer them to read 
before it was reviſed. Gardiner was the Man th 
raiſed this Diſpute, in hopes that it would be a go 
while before the Tranſlation would be corrected, an 
that in the mean Time the King might alter h 
Mind“. His Party was ſo numerous, that he woll 
have carried his Point, if Cranmer, who perceived h 
Deſign, had not moved the King to refer the peruſing 
of the Tranſlation to the Two Univer/ities, where! 
had much more Intereſt than in the Convocation, & 

A wa vera] Biſhops ſtrenuouſly oppoſed it, and ſome eve 

XIV. 745, entered a Proteſtation againſt it“. But all ſignif 

nothing, ſince the King had declared it to be his Plez 

ſure: pies K he granted the 12th of March a Privileg 

to a London Bookſeller to print the Bible in E 

This gives Occaſion to preſume, that the Univerſiti 

reviſed not the Tranſlation, ſince it was impoſſib 

The King they ſhould have examined it in ſo ſhort a Space. 

ante The King wanted Money for the War with den 

8 land, which he was fully bent upon: but he durſt nd 

bim a ask the Commons. Not that he doubted of ſucceeding 

Subſidy; if he would have taken that Step. But he was afra 

of alienating the Hearts of his Subjects, who we 

much more apt to be ſtirred when their Pockets we 
touched, than upon any other Occaſion whatever. 

wiſhed the Commons would offer him Money of thei 

own Accord, without being asked. It was in ord 

to gain their Affection that he commanded a Sben 

to be impriſoned for arreſting a Member of Patli 

ment, and offered to leave jt to them to puniſh bay 


Gardiner had a ſingular Conceit; He fancied there were mi 
Words in the New Teſtament of ſuch Majeſty, that they were n 
to be tranſlated, but muſt ſtand in the Engl: Bible as they we 
in the Latin. A Hundred of theſe he put into a Writing which 
read in Convocation, His Deſign was viſible, to make the T 
flation unintelligible to the People. Some of theſe Words we 
Eccleſia, Penitentia, Contritus, Juſtitia, Juſtiſſcatio, Idiota, E 
menta, Baptizare, Martyr, Sacramentum, Simulachrum, G 
&c. Burner. Bo 

*All the Biſhops of the Province of Canterbury, except k 
and St. David's, proteſted againſt it, Barnet. 
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ey thought fit. On the other Hand, he borrowed 1542. 
aney every where to let them ſee his Neceſſity. But 
r once the Commons made as if they underſtood not 
Meaning, being unwilling to introduce the perni- 
ous Cuſtom of granting Subſidies to the King with- 
ut his demanding them. Beſides, as they were igno- 
nt yet of his Deſign to go to War with Scotland, 
hey faw no manner of Occaſion to offer him Money. 
o, the Parliament broke up without granting the 
ng any Thing, except the Act about the Colleges and 
Hſpitals, which was a Seed, the Fruit whereof he was 
ogather in due Seaſon. 

The War with Scotland being reſolved, Henry ſent He endea- 
ir William Paget to France, to ſound how Francis I. 2 * ; 
tood affected, and to try to bind him by ſome Treaty — 4 
rom aſſiſting the King of Scotland. The Ambaſſa- France 
or's Inſtructions were to demand of the King of from «/- 
rance, that the Treaty of perpetual Peace between = 
rance and England ſhould be renewed. Francis eaſily 2 
perceived there was ſome hidden Myſtery in this over- 
ure. As he knew Henry was diſpleaſed with the King 
of Scotland, he made no queſtion bur he deſired the 
Peace to be renewed, on purpoſe to inſert in the new 
Treaty ſome Article which ſhould tie up his Hands, 
nd prevent him from aiding his Ally. He anſwered 
lierefore, that it was needleſs to renew a Treaty, the 
Conditions whereof the King of England had not per- 

formed. The Ambaſſador replied, That there was 

10 ſort of Terms in the Treaty of Peace, and conſe- 

quently his Maſter could not be accuſed of breaking 
Wy. But this Diſpute was built purely upon miſtaking 
"Won: another's Meaning. The Ambaſſador underſtood 
by the Treaty of Peace only a private Treaty, con- 
Mining one ſingle Article, namely, That there ſhould 
be a perpetual Peace between France and England. 
But Francis meant ſome other Treaties ſigned the ſame 
Day, and which followed from and belonged to the 
Firſt, though this was written apart. It was this ſe. 
patate Treaty which Henry wanted to renew, imagi- 
ung he ſhould thereby hinder Francis from aiding the 
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1542, King of Scotland. But Francis did not deſign thy rying Warin 
under this Pretence, ery ſhould be ſuffered to crull der Diſcour 
an old Ally of IVunce, and France not be able to H rinces that! 
pole it. On the contrary, he deemed it a manify frontier I ow 
Breach of the Peace, to attack his Allies without a their Preſence 
Juſt Cauſe, Mean while, as they would neither bode ihe 
them mention the King of Scotland, though both he Shortly aft 
him in mind, Francis, to perplex {erry, demands offered to the 
purſuant to the former Treaties, his Aid to recover thy ſrent, The 
Ailaneſe, Henry required on his Part, that Fra; thanked the 
according to his Promiſe, thould aboliſh the P, uſe they 
Authority in France. Theſe reci procal Demandsxer Adverfar _—y 
fitter to beget a Rupture than the renewing of ti” Trent belo 
Treaties, Beſides, the Enz!;fb had already begu ad not hinde 
Hoſtilities, by ſeizing ſome French Ships which we: 10 Fer dinand 
ſuppoſed to be Pyrates, and the French had detaing lol ved to gt 
ſome Engliſh ones by way of Repriſal. So, the An act of the E 
baſſador having taken his Leave without any tan Though thi 
being done, reported to his Maſter, that the Kg MM” F aut II. 
France was ill affected to him; that is to far, Eber foll 
would not look on and ſuffer the King of Scotian; this was « 
be oppreſſed. This was the whole Meaning of F = well that 
cs being ill- affected towards England, he beirg . Was go 
that time very far from deſiring a War with acies enough 
Erg/ifh, "ſince he was juſt going to begin another wil indeed 
he had much more at Heart. bringing 

Embaſſy oo . Hancis was fo provoked at all the Emperour's 1: Emperour 
France zo tifices, that in order to proclaim War againſt Luxem! 
endo he only ſtaid till he ſhould ſee him ſo embroiled de Succet 
Sleidan. the Smalcaldick-League, that there would be no FHH Effort h 
pect of an Accommodation. It was on purpoſ: : rred only to 
foment this Diſſention that he had ſent Ambaſſ de came 


we 4 v Lo ooo to a „ - - aw 


to the Diet aſſembled at Spire, in February, d Perpi 
colour of clearing himſelf of the pretended Calum k Brother to 
Ades were re 


he had been aſperſed with, and particularly of ra = 
putation of his being in Alliance with the Turks. H r che oth 
Ambaſſadors complained to the Diet in very fron able, 

Terms of the Murder of Rincon and Fregoſe, prez Whilſt Fre: 
ding that Rincon was ſent to Conſtantinople for no o e Emperc 


Reaſon but to diſſuade Soliman from his Deſign of =* War wit 
rm tort, VII. 
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ring War into Germany, However, in the Sequel of 1544- 
their Diſcourſe they would have perſuaded the German 

Princes that it was their Intereſt to fortify well their 

frontier Towns and abandon Hungary to the Turks, So 

their Preſence at the Diet having been to little Purpoſe, 

they were come back very diſſatisfied. 

Shortly after their Departure, the Pope's Nuntio The Pepe 
offered to the Diet in his Maſter's Name a Council at e 
Trent. The Catholicks gladly accepted the Offer, and — a 
thanked the Nuncio. But the Proteſtants rejected it, 
becauſe they would not have a Council called by their 
Adverfaries, and in a ſuſpicious Place, fince the City 
of Trent belonged to the King of the mans. This 
ud not hinder the Diet from ending to the Emperour's 
und Ferdinand's Satisfaction, after having unanimouſly 
lol ved to give them a powerful Aid, under the Con- 
luct of the Elector of Brandenburg. 

Though the Proleſtanis had refuſed the Pope's Of- , 4 
* ing at the 

fer, Paul III however called a Council at Trent for gn 

Member following, by a Bull of the 22d of May, Trent. 8 

ut this was only to amuſe the World. He knew 

ry well that when a War between the Emperour and 

Fance was going to commence, there would be Ob- 

acles enough to hinder the Council trom meeting. 

And indeed it was at this very time that Francis I. 

bringing five Armies into the Field, to attack 

e Emperour in five Places at once, namely, in Rau- gt n 

n, Luxemburg, Piedmont, Flanders and Brabant. 2 Plates. 

| . = . , SLi. 

ut the Succeſs anſwered not his Expectations. The tzerti. 

Effort he made this Year to invade his Eaemy 

rred only to diſable him from doing the lixe again 

den he came himſelf to be attacked. The Daus bin 

teged Perpignan in vain. The Duke of Oriez::s 

& Brother took Luxemburg and Monimeiy: bur thee 

cs were retaken before the End of the Campaign. 

K for the other three Armies, they did notiung c- Henry 

i ble. re, 1485 

Whit Frencis was ſtriving in vain to be revenged > 4 _ 

de Emperour, Henry came to a final Reſolurion wo = 

ge War with Scc!t/and. He was in hopes that in gran. 

Yor, VII. R r the Herdert. 
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the Conference he had expected to hold with the King great Fear 


his Nephew, he ſhould bring him to renounce the impoſſible, 
Papal Authority, and he was extremely concerned v Forces. 

ſee himſell dilappointed. This Affair ſeemed to hin He had 
of the utmoſt Importance, becauſe not having much the King © 
to fear from Abroad, where the Naval Forces ver poſed to h 
not comparable to his, Scotland was the only Countty he had it in 
which could give him any Diſturbance, From thence to the Crow 
alone it was that the Frg/i/þ Male-contents could du move hit 
any Succours, and he remembred with Dread u 47 of Par! 


call to the 8 
b:th, Or EXC 


Risk he ſhould have run when the Rebels were in 
Arms in the North, if they had been ſupported by 


S-otch Army. In the War therefore he was going i King James 
undertake againſt Scotland, his Aim was not to ma; te Poſterit. 
Conqueſts, but to bend the King of Scotland to i but in the lat 
Will by Force, ſince he could not do it by fair Mu Prince Et 
This he deemed abſolutely neceſſary, in order to prof Degrees wa: 
cure a ſettled Peace. At the Time of the North of Scotland, 


unwiſe as t6 
to make uſe 
him the Ad: 


caſe he renor 


Rebellion, the Circumſtances of Affairs were ve 
favourable to him, becauſe as he was then in ft: 
Union with Fance, King James could not engage: 
ſupport the Eugliſß Male-contents without Fran: 
Conſent, who, inſtead of approving ſuch a Def ak it the 
would have diverted him from it. But Affairs we Erziand, if 
now upon another Foot, ſince he could no lege Riches h 
rely upon the King of France's Friendſhip. !: nalteries of 
true that Prince was not to be much dreaded, wg] Meney, Hen 
he was at War with the Emperour; but he con: 2% Means, 
red that the Equality of theſe two Monarch's Fc: He was ther. 
would oblige them in all likelihood to make P #?P0inted o 
very ſoon, and that this Peace, in which no doubt: Refuſal to m 


Pope would interpoſe, would neceſſarily be t Queen h 
Prejudice : nay, it was a queſtion whether it e. be ſuſpected 
not occaſion a League againſt him, in which the M be the 


Matter. So, 
fur Means, h 
Scotland w. 
vuhout the! 
Hands ſo full 
e any thin 

Vor. VI. 


of Scotland might be a Party. In that caſe Eg 
could be invaded in the North with the greater Ez 
as the Northern Counties were the moſt incline © 
bel. It was therefore of very great Conſequer® 


Heury to win the King of Scotland to his Int 
ſince, being ſafe from that Quarter, he ſtocd 


” 


Hands ſo full, that there was no likelihood he would 
hre any thing to do in the Quarrel. Fczrs hoped 


FX 
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great Fear of an Invaſion, which he looked upon as 
mpoſſible, conſidering the Superiority of his Naval 
Forces. 
He had intended to make uſe of two ways to gain 
the King of Scotland in the Conference he had pro- 
ſed to him. The firit way was to let him ſee that 
he had it in his Power to fccure to him the Succeſſion 
to the Crown of England, after his Son Edward, or to 
remove him ar a greater Diſtance, ſince, by the 
AF of Parliament made for that purpoſe, he could 
call to the Succeſſion his Daughters Mary and Eliza- 
&th, or exclude them for ever. In the former Caſe, 
King James could not pretend to the Crown, till after 
the Poſterity of theſe two Princeſſes ſhould be extinct 
but in the latter Caſe he would come the very next after 
Prince Edward. As therefore the gaining of two 
Degrees was a conſiderable Advantage for the King * 
of Scotland, Henry was in hopes he would not be ſo þ 
unwiſe as t6 flight it. The ſecond way he deſigned 1 
to make uſe of to win that Prince, was to lay before 0 
dim the Advantages which would accrue to him, in 1 
af he renounced the Pope, as well by reaſon it would 
make it the caſter for him to ſucceed to the Crown of 
Erzland, it there ſhould be occaſion, as becauſe of 
tae Riches he would acquire by ſuppreſſing the Mo- 
nalteries of Scotland, As Fames was very greedy of 
Money, Henry did not queſtion ſucceeding by this ſe- 
cond Means, though the firſt ſhould prove ineffectual. 
He was therefore extremely vexed to fee himſelf diſ- 
appointed of his Hopes by the King his Nephew's 
Refuſal to meet him at 707k. He found by that, the 
new Queen had too great an Influence over him; nay, 
be ſuſpected that the Pope, the Emperour, and it 
may be the King of France, had ſome hand in the 
Matter, So, deſpairing of compaſſing his 
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1542. therefore, that if he could gain at firſt ſome Adyan. 
tage, he ſhould render the Scots more pliant, and 
more eaſily diſpoſe the King his Nephew to hearken 
to his Propoſals. Thus the War he intended to wage 
with Scotland was properly deſigned merely to oblige 
the Scots to a Compliance with what he deſired of them, 
and not a War founded upon his Caprice only, or to 
be revenged of the Affront he had received, as the 
Hiſtorians give out. However, as he could not make 
known his real Motives without doing himſelf a Pre. 
judice, he uſed for Cloke a pretended Violation gf 
the Truce, a ſuppoſed Wrong which he complainet 
of with reſpe& to ſome Lands of ſmall Value lying a 
the Frontiers, and James's entertaining ſome EN 

He revives Rebels. But as all this was ſcarce capable of de. 

, ceiving the World, he bethought himſelf of reviviqg 

ho Hove: the old Pretenſions of the Kings of England to the 

reignty of Right of Sovereignty over the Kingdom of Scotland 

Scotland To that purpoſe he ſet out a long Declaration, in 

— which was inſerted the Memorial largely ſpoken of in 

40a Head. the Reigns of Edward I. and Henry VII, containing 

the pretended Proots of the Homage which Sco!lau; 
had formerly paid to England. This Declaration wi 
however expreſſed in ſuch ambiguous and equivoc!! 

Terms, that it plainly appeared Henry was willing 

leave it in his Power to quit his Pretenſions withov: 

injuring his Honour. It is entirely needleſs to repe:: 
here the Contents of the Memorial. Ir will ſuffice : 
obſerve only, that the Eng/i//p Writers ſpeak of it, % 
if the Sovereignty of the Kings of England over Sc, 
land was there demonſtrated, and that the bare ciuns 
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though a Sccle ban, ſeems to be impoſed upon ? 


ſpeaks of this Memorial in his Hiſtory of the Retor 
mation, without making any Remarks. Perhaps : 
did not think proper to combat the Opinion of t. 
Euglilè without any Neccflity with regard to his Ts 
tory. 
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Her 


it is ſuſticient to carry the Cauſe. Dr. Bur#; 


this Opinion univerſally ſpread in England, ſince 


ook XV. 
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Henry publiſhed not his Declaration till his Army 
was juſt going to enter Scotland. His Deſign was to 
ſurprize the Scots, which he believed to be ſo much 
the more eaſy, as there appeared to be no juſt Cauſe 
of Rupture between the two Kingdoms. However, 
King James hearing that Soldiers were railing in Eng- 
and, prepared himſelf, that he might be in a Poſture 
of Defence in caſe he ſhould be attacked. In the 
mean while, he ſent two Ambaſſadors to the King his 
Uncle, to ſee if there was any way to content him, 
or at leaſt to gain time till the King of France might 
de able to aſſiſt him. Theſe Ambaſladors were kept 
good while at the Court of England upon frivolous 
Pretences, and as long as Henry was buſied in making 
us Preparations, he gave them no manner of Anſwer, 
Nay, they were not ſuffered to return home but 
with the Army, which was to enter their Country, 
under the Command of the Duke of Norfolk, and 
rherein they were as Priſoners. Two other Ambaſſa- 
dors of Scolland who were going to London, meeting 
he Eng/i/h Army upon their March, were detained 
dio till they arrived at Berwick, 

Mean while King James hearing that the Duke ct 
norfolk was marching towards the North at the Head 
af Twenty Thouſand Men, ſent a Body of Ten 
Thouſand Men to the Frontiers, under the Command 
of Gordon, till the reſt of the Troops ſhould come 
F20 were marching from ſeveral Parts to join him 
But Gordon could not hinder the Duke of Nor 
rom entering Scotland about the End of Oc ft, and 
rom ravaging the Country North of the Tweed, At- 
tr this ſhort Expedition, the Eg Army retired 
to Berwick, the Seaſon which was already very bad 
preventing him from advancing any tarther. In the 
dean time King James ordered the Lord Maxwe:: , to 
march with Fifteen Thouſand Men juſt as the EN. 
vere retiring to Berwick, The Scots pretend, that 
on the News of Max=c!'s March, the £:g:5/5 re- 
reared in ſuch Confuſion, that they miglit have been 
Blily defeated, if Cordon durſt have ventured to at- 
Rr tack 
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r542. tack them, and that the King was extremely angry Inn this Cond 
1% King vith him for miſſing ſo fair an Opportunity. Hoy. Nx vell's Cc 
4 „ ever this be, James heading his Army in Perſon, held ar would o 
| folvedro a Council of War, and appeared fully reſolved tg Fight, whicl 
abt. give Battle let what would . But he *.s the Nac obſerve t 
only Perſon of that Opinion. On the contrary, they 2605 Horſ 
ſtrongly repreſented to him the Danger the Kingdom precipitation, 

The No- would be expoſed to, if the Army was beaten, ln meeting any 
| Gles refuſe ſhort, as he would not alter his Reſolution, the Ge. ilp;;oners ſeve 
mY ate nerals and Nobles gave him to underſtand they would dundred Soldi 
ho not obey him, if, without any Neceſſity, he was ob. ance. Neve 
ſtinately bent ro expoſe the Kingdom to fo marifet NM. chief Priſ 

a Hazard. This Oppoſition threw him into a Fury, NC., the 
He ſwore he would puniſh their Diſobedience, u] and © 
called them all Traitors, ſince they hindered him fron WM The News 
obtaining, as he thought, a certain Victory. Card nal Melan 
nal Beaton was the Man who put this in his Head, ned. He f. 
telling him it was impoſſible for ſuch Hereticks as the Nared him, a 
Engliſb to conquer him. The Truth is, James was: ie greateſt P 


—— r gs 3 
A I | 2 £2 _ 
l 1 * | * 


4 little diſturbed in his Fancy ever ſince he had unjui Win was (till 
A put to Death a Nephew of the Duke of Aich the D. 
1 whoſe Form was ever preſent to his Imagination. red by an ! 
| being extremely troubled to ſee himſelf thus diſobey-W-tiarely the 
h ed, he left the Command of the Army to the Lorie attended v 
4} Max oei!, with Orders to march towards the Enemy, in. So ima 
i and kept himſelf within diſtance to come and jf from 

. him, in caſe there ſhould be Occaſion to fight. 55 caſtund his 
. e a few days after, as he was extremely incenſed agaii Wit his Grave t 
= mand of his Generals, and as he miſtruſted them very muc v pened ſeve 
be Army he gave a Commiſſion in Form to Oliver Sinclair Ml: Mary, w 
Sinclar. Minion, to go and command the Army. The n:*Ws:o was his o 
A General, very unfit for ſuch a Poſt, repairing to {Ms in one D 
Camp, cauſed his Patent to be publickly read. , H1ry not 


which every body was exceedingly diſguſted. Ti5faucd the Sc 
bred ſuch Diſcontent among the Troops, that t*7Mizre they ar 
began to disband, when a Body of Five Hunden were con 
Engliſo Horſe appeared on a little Hill, where iter they he 
were poſted to watch the Motions of the Ene7ite King was 
This Sight incrraſed more and more the Confuſion +*Mipbraided the 
mong the Scotch Troops, who imagined the 2 

un wy 


ook XV. 20. HENRY 


Engliſh Army was approaching to give them Battle. 
n this Condition, being without a General, ſince Rour of che 
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MaxwelPs Commiſſion was revoked, and ſince no Bo- Scotch 


7s would obey Sinclair, they choſe to retire in a 
Wright, which permitted them not to turn their Heads 
ad obſerve the ſmall Number of their Enemies. The 
, Horle ſecing them take to flight with ſuch 
and without 
| Wrnecting any Reſiſtance, flew great Numbers, took 
- WF rifoners ſeven Lords, two hundred Gentlemen, eight 
hindred Soldiers, with four and twenty Picces of Ord- 
nnce. Never was Victory won fo eaſlly. 
te chief Priſoners were the Earls of Gleucairn and 
(iilis, the Lords Maxwell, [ Samervell, Oliphant, 
Gray,] and Oliver Sinclair the King's Favourite. 

The News of this Rout threw King James into a 
mal Melancholy, to which he was already much in- 
lined. He fancied his Generals and Nobles had be- 
myed him, and in this belief he reſolved to diſpatch 
ie greateſt Part of them out of the way. His Vex- 
don was ſtill increaſed, upon hearing that a Herald, 
Thich the Duke of Norfolk ſent to him, was mur- 
He apprehended im- 
wdiately the ill Conſequences ſuch an Accident might 
de attended with, after the Misfortune juſt befallen 
un. So imagining it would be impoſſible to free 
uimſelf from the Trouble he was in, he could not 
itaſtand his immoderate Griet, which brought him 
0 his Grave the 14th of December 1542. 
appened ſeven Days after the Birth of a Priacets cal- 
| Queen was delivered of, and 
A little before he loſt two 


| WP::cipication, followed them cloſe, 


ered by an Engliſb Refugee. 


& Mary, whom his 
#0 was his only Heir. 
ons in one Day. 


. bs S! 1 « 


R 4 


Hary not knowing what paſſed in Scazand, had 
auicd the Scotch Priſoncrs to be brought to London, 
ere they arrived the 19th of December. 
ee were conducted through the City trom the Torver, 
eere they had been confined, to Hetuinſtes, where 
e King was pleaſed to fee and talk with them. He 
raided them at firſt, that fome oFthem had by 


His Death 
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the King of 
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1542. their pernicious Counſels, perſwaded the King their 
Maſter to quarrel with him, and that they juſtly ſuf. 
fered for a War themſelves had occaſioned. Never. 
theleſs, as he intended to make them inſtrumental in 
procuring ſuch a Peace as he deſired, he ended his 
Diſcourſe with ſome obliging Expreſſions, and grant. 
ed them more Liberty, by giving them in Cuſtody 
to ſeveral Noblemen. The Earl of Caſſilis had the 
goon Fortune to fall into the Hands of the Archbi— 
op of Canterbury, and to receive from him, during 
his ſhort ſtay at London, ſuch Inſtructions as induced 
him to embrace the Reformation when he returned to 
his own Country. | 

He project: A few Days after, the News of the Birth of Mary 
4 Princeſs of Scotland, and of the King her Father's 
bis Sonand Death coming together, Henry thought it a favour: 
thenw able Jjuncture to unite Scotland to England, by match- 
Queen of ing his Son Edward with the new Queen of Scotland. 
— avg He cauſed the Lords his Prifoners to be ſounded upon 
away the this Head, and finding them inclined to ſecond the 
ee. Overture, he ſet them at Liberty, on Condition they 
would give Hoſtages for their Return, in caſe the 
Project of the Marriage did not ſucceed. This Con. 
dition being accepted, they were conducted to New- 
caſtle, from whence they returned Home, upon the 
delivery of the Hoſtages. We ſhall fee preſently 

what was the Iſſue of this Project. a 
1543, The Parliament of England meeting the 22d of 
The Parli- January, granted the King a Sub/idy, both for the 
emervs Charges he had been at in the War with Scotland, and 
— for his other Occaſions. By that was meant, a War 
Subſidy; With France, of which there was no longer room to 
Herbert. doubt, ſince the King was juſt upon the Point of con- 
ciuding a League with the Emperour. The Union 
which was going to be formed between theſe two Mo- 
narchs, would in all Appearance, be ſo favourable to 
the Friends of Rome and the old Religion, that they 
queſtioned not bur the Time was coming when the 
Reformation thould be deſtroyed in England. How- 


ever, at this very Time they had the Morrificgtipn 7 
| | ee 
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6 an AF of Parliament paſſed which very much 1543: 
wylked their Expectations. This Ad, which Cranmer An At 
ud moved and at length obtained, ran, That Lords, _ g 
Gentlemen, Merchants, might have in their Houſes in private 
in Enz/iſþ Bible, with ſome other Religious Books Houſer. 
mentioned in the Act, for the Inſtruction of their Fa- 

nilies. But it was expreſly forbidden to print, ſell, 

wy, or keep any religious Books but theſe, and to 

preach Or ſpeak againſt the Ordinance of the Year 

1:40, There was allo a very conſiderable Clauſe in Advanta- 
his Statute, that the Offenders, if they were Eccleſi- 2 
ificks, ſhould not be condemned to be burnt till the — 
ird Offence, and that the Puniſhment of the Laity, cuſed e 
hould not extend beyond Forfeiture of Goods and Hereſy. 
Chattels [and perpetual Impriſoament.] Moreover, 

the AZ allowed the Party accuſed to bring Witneſſes 

for his own 1 475 which had never been granted 

before in the caſe of Hereſy. Laſtly, it was enacted, that 

the Accuſed ſhould be tried within a Year at fartheſt 

ifter the Indictment. But on the other Hand, the Power 
Law of the ſix Articles was confirmed, and the Par- 232 
lament left it in the King's Power to annul or alter . this 
the AZ at his Pleaſure. By this laſt Clauſe the King AR. 

fill continued to have the Lives of the Reformed at 

us Command, fince by repealing this Act, he could 

proſecute them upon the former Statutes. ' 

In a Fortnight after the Parliament broke up, Henry 
terry concluded with the Emperour a League, concludes 
which however was not publiſhed till the Month of © 3 
June, It was by no Means for the Intereſt of Eng- ans. 
and that the King ſhould join with the Emperour AR. Pub. 
to render him more powerful. He was already too *1V-768. 
much ſo. On the contrary, it would have been more t, 
proper, in order to keep the Balance even, that he 
ſhould have aſſiſted France, At leaſt it is undenjable 
that the ſtanding Neuter would have been advanta- 
gous to the Engliſh. 
counter to the Nation's Intereſt. He was very much Henry's 
aſſatisfied with Francis upon ſeveral Accounts. In ng 4i/- 
the firſt Place, he obſerved in him a great Indiffe- pleaſed 

rence Francis. 


But the King's Paſſion ran reaſons of 
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1543- rence for whatever concerned him, ever ſince he hy 
no farther need of his Aſſiſtance. Secondly, he per 
ceived at length, that all his Promiſes to renoune. 
Ike him, the Papal Authority, tended only to amy; 
him. He knew that upon ſeveral] Occaſions Fray; 
had blamed his Conduct, in Reſpect to Religion, an 
paſſed very home Jeſts upon his Marriages, In d. 
next Place, he paid neither the yearly Penſion gf 
Hundred Thouſand Crowns, nor that of ten Thy 
ſand for the Salt of Brouage, though he was bound 
thereto by divers Treaties. As for the Debt of tw 
Millions, Francis indeed could produce Acquittancy 
for good Part of that Sum ; but then Henry had re. 
ceived no Money, the Acquittances being in lieu a 
the Succours he had voluntarily ingaged to lend him 
his former Wars. However, there was a round Sun 
{till left unpaid, and the Debtor never went about tg 
ſatisfy him. Moreover Henry had preſented the King 
of France with the Money due to him from the Em. 
perour, merely on Condition he would puntually 
perform the Treaties, and he complained Francis had 
not been exact as to that Point. But what offended 
Henry moſt of all, was the Obſtactes Francis had r1i. 
ſed him in Scotland by help of a Faction, which had 
openly oppoſed his Deſigns. Here was ſufficient 
Cauſe for a Rupture, if the Nation's Intereſt had been 
the ſame with the King's. But when the Caſe ſtand; 
thus, ſeldom does it happen that the People's Intereſt 
gets the better of the Sovereign's. Henry reſolved 
therefore to make the King of France ſenſible, that i 
was worth his while to have ſhown a greater Regarl 
for him, and to this End it was that he choſe to be 
reconciled with the Emperour, and to join in a League 
with him. 
The 44. Charles V defired nothing with ſo much Eagernch. 
vantage: He plainly ſaw that with the Aſſiſtance of England, 
2% he ſhould ſoon be able to bring the King of France to 
Fane ®® Reaſon, and deſtroy all his Hopes of recovering the 
rour s ſide, Milaneſe by Arms. The Apprchenſion he had all a. 

long been under of Henry's uniting with France and 
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 German- Proteſtants, made him look upon the AL 1543. 
ce with England as what would enable him to bring 
out his ambitious Deſigns. He found his Account 
ich better in hindering Francis from ſetting Foot 
ain in Laly, and in ſubduing the Proteſtants, than 
executing, or rather in trying to execute the 
ces Sentence againſt Henry, an Undertaking in 
ich, in all Appearance, he would not have come off 
m Honour. Beſides, the Death of Queen Catha- 
e his Aunt had much abated, and it may be en- 
rely ſtifled his Deſire to revenge her. So at the 
y Time he was complaining to all the Princes of 
wipe that Francis heid private Intelligence with the i 
dels, he made no Scruple to court the Alliance of 
excommunicated King, who according to the Princi- 
ks of the Romiſh-Church, ought not to be looked 1 
don with leſs Horror than the Turks, One ſingle Diffculty 1 
culty retarded the Concluſion of this Alliance, Yen the 4 
e Emperour would have Mary Queen Catharine's 7 
uughter, acknowledged for | late which League. 
* obſtinately refuſed. Nay, he could not grant 
without condemning his Divorce from Catharine, and 
| the Steps he had taken upon that Occaſion. He 
romiſed however, that purſuant to the Power given 
im by 47 of Parliament, he would give Mary a 
Pace in the Succeſſion : But he would never con- 1 is re- 
nt that this Article ſhould be inſerted in the Treaty. moves. 
be Emperor's Friends in England adviſed him to be 
inshed with this verbal Promiſe, apprehenſive as 
hey were that the League from whence they expect- 
d great Advantages, would be delayed by this Ob- 
Jacle, Bonner Biſhop of London, wha had been em- 
poyed in Spain about this Negotiation, willingly ; 5 
nd heartily endeavoured to bring it to a good Iſſue, =_— 
ping that a Union between the Emperour and the 7,,,,, ,f 1 
king, would re-eſtabliſh Religion 1n England upon Leagae be- 
tz fame Foot it was before the Buſineſs of the Divorce. *2#e» i4e 
The Treaty then was concluded at London the 11th 24 Hicg. 
of February 1543. It contained a League which xy. 


concerned Eugland only, with what Henry held in Pi- act. Pub. 
| cardy, X1V. 708. 
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1543- cardy, and on the Emperour's Part, the Province 
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the Low-Countries which were under his Domini 
without any mention of Spain or Germany. I 
League was to this Effect: 

That the Emperour and the King of England ſhyy 
ſend Ambaſſadors to the King of France, to dech 
to him, that at his Inſtances only the Turks had 
vaded Chriſtendom. That therefore the two conf; 
derate Monarchs exhorted him to break his Allian 


with the Infidels, to hold them for Enemies, and ch, they ſhi 
have no Correſpondence with them. They demand) therefor: 
ed moreover, that he ſhould make amends for Hing mto the 


Damages done to Chriſtendom, by his calling in thoſu*ly to 183 

cruel Enemies. That he ſhould give over the Wark"! in Prope 

had begun in ſeveral Places, to the End the EMA ſee L 
eve a Hun 


rour might apply himſelf to the Defence of Chriſa 
dom. That he ſhould cauſe the Town of Mar 
taken by the Turks, to be reſtored to King Ferdinn 
and the Emperour Caſtro-novo, which they had be 
ſieged with the help of twelve French Gallies. Tha 
he ſhould repair the Loſſes the Germans had ſuſtaine 
by the Turki/þ Invaſion. Laſtly, that he ſhould {; 
tisfy the King of England for whatever he owed him 
and give him Security for the Payment of the Hun 
dred Thouſand Crowns. 

After theſe Preliminaries, the two confederate Mo 
narchs agreed that they would not make Peace 0 
Truce but upon theſe Conditions: That Francis ſhoul 
pay the King of England whatever was due to hi 
and for Security of the annual Penſion, ſurrender in 
to his Hands the Earldom of Ponthieu, Boulogne, Mu 
treuil, Ardres and Terouenne, free from all Homage 
for which Henry ſhould conſent that the yearly Ke 
venues thence arifing ſhould be in lieu of the Penſion 
Moreover, that Francis ſhould reſtore to the Empe 
rour the Dutchy of Burgundy. 

That if the King of France ſhould delay but te 
Days to accept of theſe Conditions, the two confede 
rate Monarchs ſhould proclaim Waragainſt him, wit! 
a Declaration that they would never make Peace tt 
(1 
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VI. King of England was in Poſſeſſion of Normandy, 1643. 18 
, and the Kingdom of France, and the Em- 1 
or, of Abbeville, Bray, Corbeil, Peronne, Ham, 4. Fj 
71. 2yc1tin, and the whole Dutchy of Burgundy. 14 
Wlatly, They agreed, that each of them ſhould 1 il 
e the Field, and invade France with Twenty five i 3 af 
ouſand Men, of whom five Thouſand ſhould be 115 * 
walr . | 4H uſt 
q Thefe were vaſt Projects. But theſe Princes were 11 . i 
Wo wiſe to imagine that with Twenty-five Thouſand Fd fl 
c, they ſhould be able to conquer France. It is RY 
* therefore that they agreed in the Treaty, to "0p! 
ng into the Field ſo ſmall a Number of Troops in, 5 14 
ere ro ingage Francis to provide for his Defenſe e 
i 4 
. in Proportion to their Forces. And indeed we . 
l ſee hereafter, that they invaded France with a- 5 . 1 
Whore a Hundred Thouſand Men. 1 
One of che chief Reaſons why Henry joined in a yenry's ib bl 
eue with the Emperour, was to find the King of chief au 1 
e fo much Work at Home, that he ſhould not K 
oe it in his Power to break the Meaſures already en 
en for the Union of Scotland with England, by a . 


. a — — 


Match between Mary and Prince Edward. Henry had 
s Affair very much at Heart, and that very juſtly, 7855 
pit is eaſy to imagine. But unluckily for him, there NEW 08 
as a Queen Dewager in Scotland of the Houle of 
rain, and a Cardinal Archbiſhop of St. Andrews, 
no being both devoted to France and the Pope, labour- 
ed with all their Power to defeat his Projects. As the ; 
Affairs of Scotland will be very ſoon much blended | 
mth thoſe of England, it is abſolutely neceſſary to $1.8 
ke what paſſed in that Country, after the Death of E 20d 
Jams V, without which it would be very difficulc ; 
0 underſtand what will be ſaid hereafter. ©: 0 
After the deceaſe of James V, Scotland was in a #8 


ſry fad Condition. The late King had not ſertled gh, 
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the Regency during his Daughter's Minority, The 
ext Heir to Mary, was James Hamilton Earl of Ar- 
e, a Perſon of a very mean Genius, a lover of "+ 
i Vooks and Eaſe, bur little capable of managing the EY 

Allairs 
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Affairs of the Publick, and ſtill leſs thoſe of War 
He had ſhown ſome Inclination for the ney | 


Lok XV. 


ong the gr 
we firſt that 


ligion, and thereby was become as much ſuſpefi gut whilſt 1 
and odious to the Clergy, as agreeable to thoſe with; Party, tl 
had embraced the Reformation. The Queen Do an were 

ger, Siſter to the Cardinal of Lorrain and the Due Regency 
of Guiſe, had an extreme Averſion to the Rent They re! 
She was kept in that Mind by Cardinal Beaton, Ae Cardinal? 
biſhop of St. Andrews, a violent and cruel Man, very, becaut 
had already given ſeveral Proofs of his barbe to commit 
Temper towards thoſe who embraced the new Relief the Prince: 
on. Moſt of the Lords who would have been unce to deſtr 
by their Counſels, to ſupport the State in ſuch a u d to hinder 
ture, were either ſlain in the great Rout, or in the Worl; 


Hands of the Fugliſb. But although they had be 
alive, or in Scotland, it would have been a very d 
ficult Task to ſucceed. There had been for a |, 
while ſuch a Diviſion among the Nobles, that yl 
one moved was ſure to be oppoſed by anoth 
This was the Conſequence of the Factions which t 
Kings of France and England had ſtirred up int 
Kingdom, and which were continued by different 
pinions in Religion, To all theſe Calamities was a 
ded, That of a War againſt a powerful Netghbou 
who had juſt gained a very conſiderable Advantag 
and could eaſily make a good uſe of the Conſten 
tion all Scotland was under, 

Amidſt this Confuſion, Cardinal Beaton ſeeing 
Body able to ſtand againſt him, formed the Deſign 
ſeizing the Regency. To that Purpoſe he torged 
Fill for the late King, wherein he was appointed 


Principles, of 
perſtitious, 7 
Hands, the J 
kindled all o 
Reformed, bi 
blindly ſubm 
Princes of the 
bles would fe 
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temper, and 
bs own Incli 
quetly to en 
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monſtrances, 
relolved to d 
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gent or Vice- roy during Mary's Minority, with i. Whilſt th; 
Counſellors or Aſſiſtants, whom the Earl of 4 ners who h 
was one, and cauſed it to be publiſhed againſt with them A, 
Parliament ſhould meet and confirm it. Mean whg:2m Dong, 


he ſtrove by all ſorts of ways to win ſuch as were p Esland fifre 


pert to ſupport him, as well among the People, W#=r! of Arr; 
amo the Cardinal 


ided with hi 
(a) This is, Buchanan's Character of him. die did not 
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ang the great Men. The Queen Dowager was 

firſt that declared for him, 

But whilſt the Cardinal was labouring to ſtrengthen 

is Party, the Friends and Relations of the Earl of 
ran were earneſtly ſolliciting him not to yield 
ke Regency to one who had no manner of Right to 
+ They repreſented to him, Tha? the Will on which 
de Cardinal grounded his Pretenſions, was all a For- 
ty, becauſe the late King never valued him ſo far 
10 commit the Regency to him, to the prejudice 
f the Princes of the Blood. That it was a Contri- 
ance to deſtroy the Hamiltons with their whole Party, 

ind to hinder the Progreſs of the Reformation. That 
ll the World knew the Cardinal to be a Man of ill 

Principles, of little or no Conſcience, Cruel, and Su- 

perſtitious, and if once he had the Power in his 
Hands, the Flames of Perſecutions would quickly be 
kindled all over the Kingdom, not only againſt the 
Reformed, but againſt all in general who would not 
blindly ſubmit to his Orders, and that infallibly the 
Princes of the Royal Family, and the chief of the No- 
bles would fall the firſt Victims to his Ambition and 
ſalouſy. The Earl of Arran was of a peaceable 
Temper, and without Ambition. If he had followed 
lis own Inclination, he would have left the Cardinal 
quetly to enjoy the Authority he had uſurped. But 
bis Friends having as it were forced him by their Re- 
monſtrances, to aſſert the Right due to his Birth, he 
reſolved to demand the Regency, and ſhow the For- 
gery of the pretended Vill, on which the Cardinal 
built his Claim. 


iy Whilſt theſe Things were in Agitation, the Pri- 
cdners who had been releaſed came to Scotland, and 
uy ith them Archibald Douglaſs Earl of Angus, and Wit 
u em Douglaſs his Brother, who had been ſent away to 
pra gad fifreen Years ago. Upon their Arrival, the 


Earl of Arran's Party grew much ſtronger, whereas 
the Cardinal loſt abundance of Followers, who had 
aged with him more out of Fear than Affection. Pco- 
de ad not ſtick to ſay publickly, that the Earl of 

Arrau's 
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ok XV. 
1543- Arran'sRight was indiſputable, even though the Kin | 
out of mere Caprice, ſhould have diſpoſed of th » = 
Regency in Favour of the Cardinal, which howey, or But a 
was incredible. The Parliament meeting in Marc Lace the K 
the Will was examined, and the Forgery being detect 5 Buſineſs to 


ed, the Cardinal was removed, and the Earl of A 
declared Regent with almoſt unanimous Conſent, | 
was not without Reaſon that moſt of the Lords ar 
Nobles were deſirous to free themſelves from the Dy 
minion of Cardinal Beaton. Before the Parliamey 
met, a Paper was found written with the King's oy 
Hand, wherein were ſet down the Names of thre: 
Hundred Lords and Gentlemen whom he had relolze 
to diſpatch out of the way. As molt of thele pro 
{ſcribed Perſons were of the Reformed Religion, or f 
voured the Reformation, it was not doubted bur th 
Cardinal had very much contributed to put the Kin 
upon taking this barbarous Reſolution, by repreſen; 
ing to him, that they who had refuſed to fight aguinſ 


— . FR * 0 - * 8 yp 
the Engliſh, were ſecret Friends of the King of £1 


eld upon th 
etched Diſpu 
party, with d 
ſtruct the Ci 
king ſeen thre 
l the Debate 
ul no longer 
oſal was acce 
farliament ap 
t London with 
ge, George 
nd ſome othet 
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t London the 


/and, and Favourers of the new Opinions. It 1; ce . : _ c 
Lain, abundance of the Nobility were of the Reformen ny <4 of 
Religion, or withed well to the Reformation. I be could to 
Earl of Aran was one ot this Number, and upon itch Ambaſſ 
that Account it was that he ſaw himſelf ſo well ſe— heed the tc 
conded when he demanded the Regency, becauſe that full Ten 
of the new Religion had intended to make him ther one of 
Protector. Bur it was an ill choice, the Earl's um bore of | 
tive and fearful Temper, rendering him very unhtto 1 
tupport the Party who put themſelves under his Pro: 11 


tection, 

Henry Whillt che Parliament was fitting, Len fent an 
propo;es to Ambaſſador to Scotland to propole the Marriage % 
che Scots Prince Edward his Son with the young Queen, 81 
w_ „Her- had been agreed upon with the Lords the Priſoners 
— 7 The Embailador was furniſhed with a good Sum 0 
Queen Money to facilitate the Negotiation, Henry knowing 
with by Experience how uſeful a Means that was in Seat 
Prinice Ed - land 
ward, 


ould give t! 


Ir Security 
ated *. 


' The King m 
mons, not CXxCct 
mance of the 
and for Hoſta 


Vor. VII 
„Fit Ralzh Sadler. 
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lance the King of England's, the Cardinal made it 
g Buſineſs to confound all the Conferences which were 


1] the Debates were over. The Moment the Cardi- The King's 
pl no longer appeared, the King of England's Pro- 7”? wy 
olal was accepted without much Difficulty, and the OY 
liament appointed Ambaſſadors to go and treat 

t London with the King about a Peace and the Mar- 

age. George Douglaſs, the Earl of Angus's Brother, Treaty le- 
id ſome other Lords were charged with this Negotia- *ween 

jon, which ended at length in two Treaties concluded 3 
t London the iſt of July 1543. The firſt was to land. 

le a good and firm Peace between the two King - Act. Pub. 
ms. The ſecond, for the Match between Prince XIV. 756. 
kvard and the young Queen of Scotland. Henry did 

he could to get Mary put into his Hands. But the 

uch Ambaſſadors not yielding to that, it was at laſt 

reed ſhe ſhould not be brought into England till ſhe 

s full Ten Years old: That in the mean time the 

lament of Scotland ſhould appoint four Lords to 

ke care of her Education, and Henry might add a 

Ith of his own Nation to convey his Advices to 

e Governours : That the Parliament of Scotland 

ould give the King three Hoſtages of Diſtinction, 


I 3 that the Marriage ſhould be conſum- 
ated *. 


ES — 4 
CY . — — . 


Ide King might ſend a Nobleman and his Wife with othe 
Hons, not exceeding Twenty, to wait on her. And for Per- 
mance of the Marriage Six Noblemen were to be ſent from 
Wand for Hoſtages, Burnet, Vol. I. p. 323. 


Lor. VII SC "This 


. The Queen and Cardinal Beaton uſed all their 1543. 
edit and all their Addreſs to get the Overture re- 'F 
ed. But as their Party was not ſtrong enough to Cl. 


ed upon this Occaſion, by long Speeches, far- To 
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*ched Diſputes , Invectives againſt the contrary 1 
iy, with deſign to raiſe Quarrels, which would 1 
ocruct the Concluſion of this Affair. His Artifices 5 
"Sing ſeen through at laſt, he was confined to a Room , i . 
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This Aſſair being ended, the Cardinal had a linie 
more Liberty granted him, by being given in Cy 
tody to the Lord Seaton, But that Nobleman ſus. 
ring himſelf to be bribed by his Priſoner, afforde 
him Means to make his Eſcape. As ſoon as he yy 


Book XV. 
able Quar 


aimed at. 

ſuch a P aſs, 
tied in vair 
his Comma. 


at Liberty, he left no Stone unturned to get At laſt, 

Treaties broken which had been made with Englay Hoſtages wi 
wherein he was very much aſſiſted by the Queen dor went ar 
Dowager. As they were both firmly attached 9 plaining wit 
France and the old Religion, they could not ſee with. Regent tolc 
out extreme Grief the Alliance lately concluded vu nad been ſhe 
a Prince whom they looked upon as a Heretict, ui le would gi 
whoſe Intereſts had for ſome time been contrary i nore conve 
that of Francis IT. They plainly perceived, this A means prop 
liance was capable of occaſioning great Alteration u Troubles ra 
well in Church as State, and would infallibly cauſe able the Au 
Breach of the antient Friendſhip between France u by the Caba 
Scotland. In order to parry this Blow, the Cardin tages, it wo 
aſſembled at his Houſe the Heads of the Clergy, u lis Hands, 

repreſenting to them the Danger the Church was i vere againſt 
he obtained a large Contribution to aid him in ſ i be compelle- 
porting her. This Money ſerved him to maintain hi inced of thi 
Creatures, and practiſe upon ſome of the contrarMhe ſaw but! 
Party. In a word, he managed things ſo dexteroullyWMthe King hi 
that he quickly put Matters in extreme ConfulonMling upon th 
By hid Sollicitations and Intrigues he ordered it ig to their 
that the Priſoners who had been releaſed reſolved nat. They 


to go and redeem their Hoſtages. The Earl of C 
ſilis was the only Perſon who could not be prevalle 
with upon any Confideration to break his Word, ! 


leaſed onl 
alone, abhot 
ters, ſet ou 


ſhort, the Cardinal's Party being grown very nume King's Hand 
rous by his Liberalities, ſtoutly oppoſed the ſendngWward, Heyy 
of the Hoſtages promiſed to the King of England aer. He co 
the Treaty. Beſides this, the Cardinal reſolving him rich Pre 
any rate to ſet the two Nations at Variance, cau'Wflom. Howe 


the Engiih Ambaſſador to be highly affronted b 
ſome of his Party, and his Servants to be inultec 
But the Ambaſſador knowing how deſirous the King 
his Maſter was that the Treaties ſhould be executed 
bore all with Patience, for fear of railing an * 


neither ſtrong 
reſt, he reſo 
dom. He m 
before, if he 
Vol. VI. 
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nable Quarrel, which he ſaw was what the Cardinal 

med at. Thus the Cardinal had brought things to 

ſuch a Paſs, that the Regent, who wanted Reſolution, 2 

ied in vain to ſtop theſe violent Proceedings, ſince " 

his Commands were openly diſobeyed. 1 
At laſt, the Day being come on which the three F 

Hoſtages were to be delivered, the Enxgliſo Ambaſſa- K's | 

dor went and demanded them of the Regent, com- 1 2 ; 

paining withal of the Affronts he had received. The 1 

Regent told him, he was very ſorry any Diſreſpect 4 Wat 

had been ſhown to his Perſon and Character, and that | 

he would give him what Satisfaction he deſired at a 

more convenient Seaſon, but at preſent it was by no 

means proper: That he was himſelf witneſs of the 

Troubles raiſed by the Cardinal, and how contemp- 

tible the Authority of the Government was rendered 

by the Cabals of that Prelate: That as for the Ho- 

ſtages, it was no longer in his Power to put them into 

his Hands, ſince the Cardinal and his whole Party 

were againſt it, who were now grown too ſtrong to 

be compelled. The Ambaſſador was ſufficiently con- 

vinced of the Truth of what the Regent ſaid ; and as 

he ſaw but little appearance of a Change in favour of 

the King his Maſter, he contented himſelf with cal- 

Ing upon the Priſoners, to return to England accord- 

ng to their Promiſe. But he ſucceeded no better in 

that, They refuſed to go back, though they were The Priſi- 

releaſed only upon Parole. The Earl of Caſſilis 27 __ 

lone, abhorring che Diſhoneſty of his Fellow-Priſo- ht rhe 

ters, ſet out for London, and put himſelf into the Earl of 

King's Hands. This Action met with its due Re- Caſſilis. 

vard. Henry received the Earl in a very civil Man- 4 

ner, He commended his Faithfulneſs, and making n 

im rich Preſents, gave him his Liberty without Ran- * 

bm. However, finding his Party in Scotland was 

neither ſtrong enough, nor firm enough to his Inte- 

reſt, he reſolved to proclaim War with that King- 

dom, He might eaflly have ſubdued it ſome Months 

before, if he had thought fit to take Advantage of 

Vol. VII. 8 2 the 
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The Q's 


and Car di- 


nal's Ar- 


nes to 


= /cize the ſupplanting the Earl of Arran, Head of the ad vet ld“. IL. 


GOover n= 
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ad << of the contrary Party. The Expedient was, that 


for the 


Fa, lf Le. he ſhould ſend over to Scotland Matthew Stuarl 
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the Conſternation the Scots were under after their De. 
feat, and the Death of their Sovereign. « gainſt the 
The Queen and the Cardinal having compaſſe i they were r 
their Ends as to a Rupture with England, conſider much Supe 
of Means to get the Government of the Kingdom, b the Regent 


Mok XV. 


Faction. Indeed, they did not much fear the Earl, Mo come to 8 
they had lately made appear. But he bore the Ti ing the Qu 
of Regent, and it was very poſſible that by the Coun. Nie Throne i. 
ſels of the able Men of his Party, and the Help Mr: married. 

the King of England, he might find means in the Fin he eaſter, as 


to make himſelf formidable. The War Henry hung had deſig 
Juſt proclaimed againſt Scotland afforded them a Han. er removed 
dle to execute their Project. They cauſed it to bi looked up 
repreſented to the King of France, That it was a. e Unlawful 
«© moſt impoſſible for Scotland to maintain a Vu emonſtrance 
« with England without a powerful Aid from him:WMyycd at being 


That the Earl of Arran, Regent of the Kingdom, 
„ favoured the Engliſh : That moſt certainly, inſtead 
«© of oppoſing them, he would make uſe of them to 
« eſtabliſh more and more his Authority, and to get 
the Queen's Marriage conſummated, as it had been 
projected: That in all likelihood this Marriage 
e would beget a Breach of the old Alliance betwen 


thout being 
lies, ſent ay 
romiſing hir 
Mean while 
project, reſo] 
laſter of the 
aſtle of Lim 


« Fraxce and Scotland, and a ſtrict Union between Ws Delign pri 
Scotland and England: That he might plainly ſee rmed of it, 
* how much himſelf was concerned in a War, which, eder to hir 
as it would infallibly be attended with ill Succeſs, Neortly after, 
« would cauſe him to loſe Scotland: That indeed nd having p: 
* they perceived how difficult it was for him to aſſſt W his own H 


onſult with t 
cquainted th 
e Hopes w. 
d the Reger 
er in Marr. 


them, when he ſtood in need of all his Forces + 
e gainſt the Emperour : but they had deviſed an 
* Expedient to gain time, by breaking the Meaſures 


vox from Earl of Lenox who was in France, that they might: the Queen 
1 F r % ee ſet him up againſt the Hamiltons, to whom he was 2 ſulted bein 
1 tee 1 „ {ſworn Enemy, becauſe they had killed his Father: t one but v 
W Aegens, © That this Lord being in Scotland, would be imme - Nat Opportu 
4 e (iately acknowledged for Head of the Party on, his E 

anne Earl bein 
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« gainſt the Regent; and that, by the Aſſiſtance 1543. 
they were ready to lend him, he would become ſo 
much Superiour, that it would not be poſſible for 
the Regent to execute his Deſigns in favour of Exg- 
and. The better to perſuade the Earl of Lenox 
0 come to Scotland, they put him in hopes of mar- 
jing the Queen Dowager, and of being placed on 
ie Throne in caſe the young Queen died before ſhe 
us married. They told him, this would be fo much 
he eaſter, as that before the Birth of Mary, the late 
ung had deſigned him for his Succeſſor, though far- 
her removed in Blood than the Earl of Arran, becauſe 
elooked upon this laſt as a Baſtard, by reaſon of 
de Unlawfulneſs of his Father's Marriage. Theſe 
Remonſtrances had the deſired Effect. Francis I, over- 
ped at being able to ſtrengthen his Party in Scotland, 
thout being forced to ſend thither any great Sup- 
lies, ſent away the Earl of Lenox with all ſpeed, 
romiſing him his Protection. 


aſtle of Limnu 2 


armed of it, came to Linlithgoe well attended, in Vn 


„der to hinder the Queen's being carried away. 5% power. 
ortly after, the Earl of Lenox arrived from France, 1he Earl ef 
ed d having paid his Reſpects to the Regent, withdrew Lenox ar- 
it W his own Houſe, where he aſſembled his Friends to ''**7,4"6 


2-Monſult with them about what was to be done. He Regent's 
an cquainted them with the Motives of his Return, and Diga, 


e Hopes which had been given him of helping him 
d the Regency, of procuring him the Queen-Mo- 
er in Marriage, and of ſetting him on the Throne 
the Queen ſhould happen to die. The Friends he 
inſulted being all Enemies to the Regent, there was 
ot one but what adviſed him to lay hold on the pre- 
lt Opportunity, and each made him an Offer of his 
erſon, his Eſtate, his Vaſſals and his Friends. So 
alte Earl being determined to purſue his Point, drew 

— together 


Mean while, the Regent having ſome notice of this The Car- 
roject, reſolved to ſupport himſelf by becoming 4inat hin- 
laſter of the 1 Perſon, who was then in the ©" 50 
ch or Linlithgoe, But as he kept not from ha- 
s Deſign private enough, the Cardinal, who was in- wing the 
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ſidas with 
the Queen 
and the 
Cardinal. 


He ab jure: 
4 Ster- 
ling. 

Aug. 20. 


The Regen: 


' ® Grawes, Erikin, Lindſey and Zeviſton. Herbert. 
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together Four Thouſand Men, and putting himſelf 2 
their Head, came to the Queen under colour cf 

uarding her againſt the Attempts of the Regent, 

ear ſhe ſhould be delivered up to the Enemies of th 
Kingdom. The Truth is, the Earl of Arran had n. 
ſolved to ſecure her, nay, was proper to execute 
his Deſign: But when he found himſelf prevented. 
and 9 he ſhould never be able to get the 
Queen out of the Hands of the Earl of Lenox, with. 
out coming to an open War, he ſent to treat of 
Agreement. Lenox conſented to it, on Condition the 
Queen ſhould be brought up for the future in S erg 
Caſtle, and Four neutral Lords, whom both Partes 
could equally truſt, appointed to guard her and take 
care of her Education. The Four Lords“ being 
choſen and approved of, the Queen was brought to 
Sterling Caſtle, where a few Days after ſhe wx 
crowned. 

The Regent ſeeing his Enemies daily grew ftronger, 
believed he ſhould not be able to withſtand the Storm 
which was gathering againſt him, So, his Courage 
and Reſolution failing him when he had moſt need of 
them, he choſe to give way to the Torrent rather 
than ſtrive in vain, as he thought, to ſtand againſt it, 
Perſuaded as he was that he ſhould be hereafter too 
weak to reſiſt the Queen-Mother and the Cardinal, he 
believed he ought to alter his Meaſures, and ftridly 
unite with them. But even in this he met with Dit- 
ficulties, which he could not get over without acting 
againſt his Conſcience. He had hitherto made almoſt 
open Profeſſion of the new Religion, But the Queen 
and the Cardinal, as they could not bring themſelves 
to be reconciled to him, as long as he was engaged in 
the Party of the Reformed, knew how to manage him 
fo well, that at laſt they drew him in to make a Re. 
cantation in the Church of the Franciſcans at Sterling, 
This Thing loſt him all his old Friends, and he was 
reduced to depend upon the contrary Party, with 
whom the Cardinal had more Power than mo 

rom 
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From thenceforward he was wholly guided by the 1543. 

Counſels of that Prelate, who was the true Regent, 32 

whilſt the Earl that bore the Name was no more than | 

the Shadow. * 
When the Queen and the Cardinal had thus got the The Queer 

Power in their Hands, they were at a Loſs about the (. = 

karl of Lenox, with whom they had no longer any nom 

mind to Keep their Promiſe. So, their chief Care back the 

was to get rid of this Lord, who was a great In- Earl of i 

cumbrance to them. They agreed therefore to de- Lee. 

fre the King of France to recal him; and whilſt they 1 4 

ſtayed for an Anſwer, the Queen ſhould continue to 

feed his Hopes, but withal ſhould uſe ſundry Artifices 

to put off her Marriage, which he began to be very 

urgent with her to accompliſh, This Project was exe- 

cuted as it had been reſolved. The Queen for ſome 

time amuſed her Lover, who not ſuſpecting what was 

contriving againſt him, ſpent his time in procuring 

her Diverſions, imagining, that would help to for- Fi 

ward his Marriage: but the Queen ſtill found ſome 7 

new Reaſon to defer it. This Behaviour begot in They p- 

him at length Suſpicions, which were confirmed by j«4e the 


ſome Friend who was clearer;{ighted, or knew more — + 
of the Matter than himſelf/ He heard the Queen gain him. at 
and the Cardinal had writ to the Court of France, 1 
that nothing could be more prejudicial to the King's 

Intereſt than his Stay in Scotland, ſince they had won 

the Regent over to their Side. 

Lenox was ſo provoked at being thus made a Fool ye takes 
of, that he ſwore to be revenged, and without taking »p Arms. 
leave of the Queen and the Cardinal, he withdrew x 
to Dunbarton, In the mean while, Francis, who was N 
not yet informed of the Alterations in Scotland, ſent 428 +11 
Thirty Thouſand Crowns to the Earl of Lenox, to „ 
be diſtributed among thoſe of the Party, or to bribe | 
ſome of their Adverſaries. By theſe means it was 
that the Court of France long ſince kept up a Faction T0 
in Scotland, whilſt the Court of England oppoſed her 13 
by the ſame Methods. This Money arriving when #3 
Lenox was at Dunbarton, he ſent part to the Lords who 9777 
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1543- had the care of the young Queen, and gave a ſm] 
Matter to his own Friends. But the Cardinal had 90 
ſhare, though he flattered himſelf with having the 
beſt part of it, and expected it with Impatience. H. 
was ſo very angry at it, that he perſuaded the Re. 
gent to raiſe an Army and ſurprize Glaſcow, when 
Lenox was retired with his Money. The Prepan. 
tions which were mak ing at Court, though under other 
Pretenſes, cauſing the Earl of Lenox to ſuſpect they 
might be deſigned againſt him, he reſolved to put 
himſelf in a Poſture of Defence. It was no hard Ma. 
ter for him to draw Forces together. The Cardinal 
had many Enemies, and the Regent had loſt his 
Friends, ſince he had firſt forſaken them. Wherefore 
the Regent's Soldiers were raiſed but very ſlowly, 
whilſt the EarPs came together in a Moment. With. 
in a few Days he had Ten Thouſand Men on Foot, 
and ſent the Cardinal word, that he would fave hin 
the Trouble of coming to Glaſceew. The Cardinal re. 
ceived this Defiance with a ſeeming Contempt, and 
peace is Made as if he would go on with his Enterprize. But 
made tohis he intended by no means to come to a Battle. He 
Diſad- did nor truſt enough to the Regent's Experience, who 
vantabs. was no Warrior, Beſides, he foreſaw that by ſpin- 
ning out the Time, he ſhould oblige his Enemy to 
diſmiſs his Troops, becauſe he wanted wherewithal to 
a keep them long on Foot. 
rec What the Cardinal had foreſeen came to pats 
nal has all The Earl of Lenox finding himſelt deſtitute of Mo. 
„ Power ney, and ſeeing his Men deſert in great Number, 
4 _ 7 was forced at laſt to accept a Peace which was of- 
is] _— tered him. He came to Edinburgh, where he was out- 
war y reconciled with the Regent and the Cardinal; 
after which they went together to Sterling. But in: 
few Days after, having notice that the Court had il 
Deſigns againſt him, he privately withdrew, and re 
turning to Glaſcow, he provided the Biſhop's Palace 
with a Garriſon and Ammunition, and went and 
nut himſelf up in Dunbarton. There he was informed 
that they had prejudiced the King of France go 
IM 
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n to ſuch a Degree, that there was no Proſpect of 1343. 
Mining his Aſſiſtance for the future. Thus ſtood 


te \tters in Scotland, when Henry took the Reſolution 
7. 8 renewing the War againſt that Kingdom. We 


it now ſee what paſſed in England. 

In July, Henry married his ſixth Wife, the Lady The King's 
itarine Parr Widow to [ Nevil] Lord Latimer, {th Mar- 
king good what was only ſaid in Jeſt upon the Adden. 
[7 paſſed in 1541, that the King could marry with 

one but a Widow. The new Queen was a Favou- 

r of the Reformed. But ſhe was to proceed with 

eat Circumſpection, in order to give no Offence 

a Huſband whoſe Will it was that none ſhould 

lieve but what he did himſelf. For this Reaſon ſhe proteſ- 
uſt not, juſt after her Marriage, interceed for three tents 
ateſtants who were burnt at Windſor, at the Inſtiga- * 
on of Gardiner Biſhop of Wincheſter. This Prelate 
ever miſſed an Opportunity to exaſperate the King 

zinſt thoſe who refuſed to ſubmit to the AZ? of the 

x Articles. But he ſhowed not the ſame Zeal a- 
zinſt thoſe who were ſtill attached to the Pope. 
bis Affair however went farther than he deſired, pj, 4%. 
Ince it occaſioned the Diſcovery of a Plot which had covered 
ren formed to ruin ſeveral Families at Vindſor, up 24 = wh 
n falſe Accuſations. The King was ſo offended at _— 
heſe diabolical Practices, that he would have the 
buſineſs examined to the Bottom. The Iſſue was, 
lat the Contrivers of the Plot were carried on Horſe- 
ck, with their Faces to the Horſe-Tails, and then 
tin the Pillory. *Tis ſaid, Gardiner had a great 
and in this Project. But he was a very crafty Man, 
no knew how to conceal the Arm that gave the 
ow, when he thought it dangerous to ſhow it. 

It was eaſy for the Enemies of the Reformation to Plee 4. 
erceive that Cranmer was the greateſt Bar to the Ex- BM 
cution of their Deſigns, and that they ſhould never Wray 
ucceed as long as he was in Favour about the King. 

Ius made them reſolve to ſet themſelves before all 
Things 
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1543 Things upon deſtroying him, which done, they 

gined the ruin of his whole Party would folloy 
| courſe. There were two oppoſite Things in this U 
wy dertaking, whereof the one ſeemed to promiſe the 


ok XV. 
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90 good Succeſs, and the other rendered the Executi ing to ſeem 
br of it very difficult. The firſt was, the King ſeem, \ ftrike him 
ball fully bent not to ſpare thoſe who were termed re the Partic 
vn reticks, that is to fay, thoſe who did not entire, ome Prebe 
1 conform themſelves to the Explanation of Faith 1»; Juſtices © 


his Accuſe 
ng's Hands 
cchbiſhop's 
rmmer hear! 
d his Stairs te 
0 the Barge. 
lamented 1 
d told him 
tief Encour: 
cording to 


i ly publiſhed. Now every Body knew the Arch 
55 ſhop was of this Number, though he uſed a pr 
| deal of Caution not to give his Enemies any Ady 
| tage either by Word or Deed. The ſecond . 
by the very particular Eſteem the King had for t 
be Archbiſhop, againſt whom ſeveral Attempts h 
been made, but without Succeſs. This hindered 
his Enemies from thinking, if they could once ca 
vince the King that Cranmer's Opinions were ve 
different from his, it would in ſome Meaſure incen 


him. After that, they hoped the King would requi ich he was 
of him, as of the reſt of his Subjects, a blind Subnii red witho! 
ſion, and that Cranmer's Oppoſition would dete; but int 
the King's Affection for him. The Buſineſs then ell betorehai 
only to inſpire the King with Suſpicions, wih niming H 


ſhould induce him to examine fully what the Arc 
He is ae- biſhop's Opinions were in Matters of Religion, I 


he Converſ 
pon this Sub 


＋ that End, no Occaſion was omitted to hint to He Man who 
% King. King that it was in vain to puniſh Hereticks vier Encoura 
their chief Supporters were ſutfered to live in que Articles o 
Henry perceiving Cranmer was drove at, made no ig them on 
ſwer. He was in Hopes his Silence would be a pl, the King h 
Indication that it was to no purpoſe to try to incigben he opy 


Henry him againſt that Prelate. But at laſt theſe Inſinus 
feigns to tions were ſo often repeated, that he ſeemed to g" 
= Ear to them, that he might fully diſcover what: 
ſation. drift of them was. He hearkened therefore to ©! 
Thing Cranmer's Enemies had a Mind to ſay agalt 

him, and deſired to have the Articles of Acculatr 

which they pretended to bring againſt him, with t 


Names of his Accuſers. The Duke of Noel 
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hop of Wincheſter, and their Party, concluded the 
" W:chbiſhop would be quickly ruined, fince the King 
i pleaſed to examine his Conduct. But they took 
re how they made themſelves Parties, their Deſign 
uu eng to ſeem diſintereſted, that they might be able 
me rike him the more home. They cauſed there- 
re the Particulars of the Accuſation to be drawn up 
ſome Prebendaries of Canterbury, and certain Xen 
Jjuſtices of the Peace, whom they perſwaded to 
his Accuſers. The Articles being put into the 
ng's Hands, he went in his Barge to Lambeth, the 
cchbiſhop*s Palace on the other ſide of the Thames. 
zanmer hearing the King was coming, haſted down 
his Stairs to receive him, and by his order went in- 
the Barge. When the a was alone with him, 
- lamented the growth of Hereſy in the Kingdom, 
d told him, he was endeavouring to find out the 
thief Encouragers of it, that he might puniſh them 
cording to the utmoſt rigour of the Law, about 
hich he was come to aſk his Opinion. Cranmer an- 
rered without any concern, that his Zeal was lauda- 
k; but intreated him for God's Sake to conſider 
ell beforehand what Hereſy was, for fear inſtead of 
uniſhing Hereticks he ſhould fight againſt God. 
he Converſation having laited ſome Time longer 
pon this Subject, the King told him at laſt, he was 
be Man who was accuſed of being the Protector and 


o the King he was ſtill of the ſame Mind he was of 
hen he oppoſed the Six Articles, bur that he had 
lone or ſaid nothing againſt them. Then he humbly 
klired him, that he might be tried by the Laws, 
ecauſe he was very ſure he ſhould never be convict- 
d of having broken them. Whereupon the King 
led him, whether it was true that he was married. 
ranmer confeſſed it, but ſaid he had ſent his Wife to 
many upon the paſſing of the Ad of the Six-Articles. 
©ry, wha for a long while had ſeen about him only 


He informs 


him of the 


wholePlot, 


; „ © and ord 
wet Encourager of the Here!icks, and then gave him 5mm 0 Put 


be Articles of Accuſation againſt him. Cranmer run- ceed 4 
ng them over, fell on his Knees, and freely owned gainſt his 


Acouſers. 
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1543. ſuch as diſſembled their Sentiments, was charmed yi 
the Archbiſhop's Candor and Sincerity. So far y 
he from taking his Confeſſion ill of him, that 
could not forbear admiring his Steddineſs, wh 
made him dare the greateſt Banger he had ever he, 
in, and that he ſhould be ſo well able to reconcil: 
with an invincible Regard for the Laws. Whereh 
he gave him a very great Proof of his Eſteem ; 

bi Affection, by diſcovering to him the Plot his EN 

120 mies had laid againſt him, by naming his Accuſen 

N and ordering him to proceed againſt them. Crany 

of would have excuſed himſelf ; but the King told hi 

poſitively he would be obeyed, and that he ſha 

Cranmer name his Judges himſelf. If Cranmer had been of 

excuſes vindictive Temper, he had there a fair Opporturi 


kimſelf. of being revenged of thoſe who would have rum ſtrong foi 
him, and particularly of Gardiner chief Contriver ¶ Mpportunity te 
the Plot, as appears by Letters written with his ons forced to 
Hand. But he ſhowed ſo great backwardnefſs to piii uns to thro: 
this Affair, that at length the King grew weary ends by tak i 
preſſing him, ſeeing he did it fo much againſt At the ſame 
Grain. However, he had not the leſs value ning to Ma 


The King him. Shortly after, one of his ſecret Enemies when 
arg the King knew to be ſo, though he himſelf had n 
Mark of bis Suſpicion of him, deſiring his Aſſiſtance in a Suit l. 
Eflewm. had at Court, he went immediately and ſpoke to tht 
4 King in his behalf. The King ſurprized to ſee hi 
. ſpeak for this Perſon, aſked him if he knew him well; 
K. and upon his anſwering, that he took him for 
1 Friend; No, replied the King, he is your mortal Eu 
my, and I command you when you ſee him next 10 c 
bim Knave, Cranmer begged the King to dilpeni 
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TY with him from uſing Language fo little becoming the War ir 
£4 Biſhop ; but the King inſiſted upon his obeying hin{arkable Eve 
A Nevertheleſs Cranmer found means to be excuſed, ui During thi 
1 the King content with admiring his Goodneſs, wouWmperour 01 

not preſs him any more upon that Head. Thus :Þnmanded 


Plot, contrived for the Archbiſhop's Ruin, ſerved 
only to indear him the more to the King, and to 2 
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Enemies ſee how dangerous it was for them to 1543: 
adle with him. 

The 23d of December the King created the Lord The 9; 
jr, the Queen's Brother, Earl of Eſſex, and con- #r9ther is 
Par [of Horton, ] with the Office of Chamberlain 8 4 
the Queen. Contiuua- 
Whilſt theſe Things paſſed in England, the War be- e 
en the Emperour and the King of France was car- ä , 
ng on in ſeveral Places. In the Beginning of the #mperour 
umpaign, Francis had ſome Advantages in the Low- 474 


untries, where he took Landrecy, Emery, Bapaunme, 3 
ubenge and Luxemburg. But the Empe rour arriv- N 


g about the End of the Summer with a ſtrong Sup- 

y of Spaniſh Troops, Francis was obliged to keep 

ttle at a Diſtance, becauſe he found his Enemies 

> ſtrong for him. This gave the Emperour an 
portunity to inveſt Landrecy, of which however he 
forced to raiſe the Siege, upon Francis's findin 

ans to throw in Succours. But he made himſelf a- 

nds by taking Cambray. 

Ar the ſame Time Barberoſſa, Admiral of the Turks, .. _ of 
ming to Marſeilles in the beginning of July, with a Nee by 


Englien of the Houſe of Bourbon, with Twenty-two ww og 
nch Gallies. Having joined their. Forces, they 
nt together and attacked Nice, the 1oth of Auguſt, 

d on the 20th they became Maſters of the City. 

| the Caſtle made ſo brave a Defenſe, that the 

«ſh Admiral finding he loſt both Time and Re- 

tation before the Place, retired and went and win- 

ed in Provence, from whence he returned to Turky 

the beginning of the Spring. I ſhall ſay nothing 

the War in Piedmont, becauſe it produced no re- 
Akable Event. 


During this whole Campaign, Henry aſſiſted the 
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1544 formed vaſt Projects for the next Year. They int, nd upon the 
ed to enter Face, the one by Champagne, the Mhi taking up 
ther by Picardy, each at the Head of forty Thouſ the Rep 
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Men, and to join about Paris. To execute this Pr 
*N ject it would be neceſſary for them to go Hand 
Hand and act unanimouſly. Wherefore Henry cy 
hardly diſpenſe with keeping his Word with theF 
1 perour, in giving the Princeſs Mary a Place in d 
= Parliz= Succeſſion, The Parliament meeting the 14th of 7 
1 An. nary 1544, immediately paſſed an A, ſettling 
ate - Order of thoſe who could pretend to the Crown 4 
ro the ter the King's Death. I have obſerved ſeveral Times 
Crown. that the Parliament was held in Subjection, and d 
nothing but what the King pleaſed. Of this we hay 

had ſundry Inſtances, but none more flagrant than th 

reſent one. In this A Prince Edward was place 

firſt with his Iſſue. In the ſecond Place, the King 
Heirs-Male by his preſent Queen, or by any othe 

he might marry hereaſter, with their Iſſue. In th 

third Place, the Princeſs Mary and her Line, Laſ 

ly, the Princeſs Elizabeth and her Heirs. But then 

was no mention of the King's Divorces from thi 
Queens, Mothers to theſe two Princeſſes. So not 

_ withſtanding the As, which had approved and con 
firmed theſe Divorces, and which had never been re 

pealed, the Parliament ſeemed to conſider theſe Prin 

ceſſes as Legitimate, though before they had been de 

clared Baſtards, and as ſuch had been excluded fro 

the Succeſſion. On the other Side, to let the Prin 

ceſſes ſee they were beholden to the King their Fa 

ther for this Favour, the A# made them liable te 

ſuch Limitations or Conditions as the King ſhould 

3 to lay upon them, on Pain of forfeiting tht 

ight which was granted them. Moreover, in cal 

| of Diſobedience on their Part, or if they died with 
it out Heirs, the Parliament gave the King Power te 
1 ſettle the Crown on any other by his Letters Paleni 
Remarks or by his laſt Vill ſigned with his own Hand. Wa 
„h not this conſidering theſe two Princeſſes as Baſtard 
* ſince their Right to the Succeſſion was made to de, 


j pend 
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1d upon the King their Father's Pleaſure ? With- 1544. 
taking upon me to call in queſtion the King's 
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ecaſion as far as it can be ſtretched. Upon Sup- 
ofition that theſe two Princeſſes were Baſtards, the 
lament granted the King the Power of callin 


e 0 4 » : "h 
fin od the Kepreſentatives of the Nation's Right to ſettle A, 00-40 
pi: Succeſſion as they pleaſe, I cannot forbear re- : I-40 
ing here, that this Right was carried upon this F 
Fl 

| 


We Inq 
.- & 3 


en to the Throne, contrary to the Laws and Cuſ- vi | 
ens of the Land ever ſince the Conqueſt, On the o- f e 

err Hand, ſuppoſing them to be Legitimate, the "ee: 
no WMing had Liberty given him to debar them of the e 
eeeſſion, contrary to the ſame Laws and Cuſtoms, 17 0 
ee it was in his Power to lay upon them ſuch Con- e 
ons as it would have been impoſſible for them to 0 17 
ce erform. This was a Power no King of England PRE, 1. 
10 ud ever enjoyed, and which ſhows that this Ac 1 10 
e ed not ſo much from the Parliament, as from 1 bv 
e King himſelf, To palliate in ſome Meaſure theſe ee 
a ontradictions, care was taken not to mention in the 1 
en, the King's Divorces from Catharine and Ann. VIA 

ay Liberty was left to every one to gueſs at the ah Ak 2 


otives of the Adu, which was not very difficult, 


once there was no other than that of complying with 
tee King's Will. By a Clauſe in this Salute, all 4 new 1 
in erſons were obliged to take a new Oath againſt the 947 or. f 


luthority of the Biſhop of Rome; which whoſoever Nd 
uſed to take, or ſhould break any of the Articles 

If this AZ, was to be adjudged a Traitor. 

By another AZ paſſed this ſame Seſſion, the Title Ty, x;ng', 
If King of England, France and Ireland, Defender of Title ſet- 
le Faith, and Supreme Head of the Church of England % for 


. ever. 7 | 
R Ireland, was united for ever to the Crown of Eng- . 
1d, 5 | o N 1 
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thy another it was enacted, that no Perſon ſhould AR # J. 
e put to his Trial on account of the Statute of the mir bs vt 
i Articles, but upon a Preſentment by the Oaths of Lot we: We 
Awelve Men, before ſuch Commiſſioners as the King Ecdefi Win 
h bould appoint for that Purpoſe : That no Perſon aſtical !)! 
e doald be impriſoned before he was Indicads and Countre 1 70 
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1544 laſtly, that the Preſentment ſhould be made with; 
forty Days after the pretended Offence commit 
otherwiſe it ſhould be rejected“. Hereby the E 
fiaſtical Courts were tied up in ſome Meaſure fg 
oppreſſing the Subjects under Pretenſe of Hereſy, ſing 
the Engliſh were allowed the ſame Privileges in th 

Crime as in all others. 

TheParlia- Laſtly, the Parliament granted the King a Subj 

ment de- - 

cares the after a manner never before known, by decreen 

Xing clear that thoſe who had lent him Money ſhould be boun 

ef allDebrs, to forgive the Debt *:, How unjuſt ſoever this 4 

might be with reſpect to particular Perſons who hy 

lent the. Money, the Parliament was not forry th 

King defired it, to the end the Method of Ly 

might ceafe, which in Time would have render 


Parliaments uſeleſs. 


and revive The Authority formerly granted the King was dl if his Arm) 

ard oy ſo revived [during his Life, ] of appointing Commil the young F 

4 Com ſioners to examine all Canons and Conſtitutions Radi em — 
eredu 


miſſioners. aſtical, and to take all neceſſary Alterations, whi 


the King had neglected hitherto. 1 
The Lord Before the End of the Seſſion, Thomas Mriotbeſtij Invade Fan 
Wriotheſ- 170 to make uſe 
ley made great Stickler for the old Religion, was made Lon ee 
Chancellor Chancellor in the room of the Lord Audley deceaſed. Wi 8 J 
May 3., In the Beginning of the Year Francis I. had let es 7 8 
ron, into Piedmont the Earl of Englien who was but wffendse s u! 

and Twenty Years old, to take the Command of the 1 


Army in the room of Boutieres who had not beet 


very ſucceſsful, This young Prince ingaging tit Frince his Sc 


reſent Circi 


uil 
Marg er themſel ve 
qual a War 
* Here is a Miſtake. The Preſentment was to be made with: one ſingle 
a Year after the Offence committed. And if any Preacher ot Rt nat M5 
der ſhould ſpeak any Thing in his Sermen or Reading, Contrary if e Man, 
any Matter contained in the Six Articles, he muſt be complained de Regent's 
of within forty Days, unleſs a juſt Cauſe were given why it codom to beco! 
not be ſo ſoon. See the Ack. This Act had clearly a Relation 198 peace whic 


the Conſpiracies mentioned in the former Year, both againſt ths 


Archbiſhop, and ſome of the King's Servants. reatneſs, \ 


*: Nay, Thoſe who had got Payment, either in whole 0 i um more cl 
part, of the Sums ſo lent the King, were to repay what they mi the Tr 00 
received to the Exchequer. There was ſome ſuch Act paſſed u Vo 1. VII 


the z iſt Year of the King's Reign. Barnet. 
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April a ſignal Victory over him, which coſt the In- 
gerialiſts Ten Thouſand Men, beſides the Wounded 
1nd Priſoners. In the Conſternation the Marquiſs of 
Guaſt was under, after the Loſs of the Battle, he 
would have had much ado to keep Milan for the Em- 
perour, if the Earl of Engbien had not been ſtopped 
n the midſt of his Carreer by expreſs Orders. As the 
King of France had received notice that the Emperour 
and the King of England were to join and invade him 


Eighty Thouſand Foot, and Twenty-two Thouſand 
Horſe, he deemed it more neceſſary to provide for 
the Defence of his n than to think of making 
Conqueſts in Traly. For this Reaſon he ordered the 
Farl of Enghien to ſend him Twelve Thouſand Men 
f his Army. The leflening of his Forces diſabled 
the young Prince from reaping any other Advantage 
from his Victory than the taking of Carignano, which 
e reduced to the King's Obedience. 

Mean while, the formidable Armies which were to 
Invade France not. being yet ready, Henry reſolved 
v make uſe of part of his Troops to finiſh the Affair 
ff Scotland, which he had ever at Heart. If he had 
leclared War againſt Scotland, it was not to make 
onqueſts upon that Kingdom, but folely with de- 
len to compel the Scots, by the Terror of his Arms, 
dagree to the Match between their Queen and the 
Frince his Son. He could not conceive that in their 
reſent Circumſtances it was poſſible for them to flat- 
er themſelves with a Proſpect of Succeſs in ſo un- 
qual a War, which was capable of ruining Scotland 
one ſingle Campaign. But Cardinal Beaton, an ob- 
nate Man, if ever there was one, wl1o governed in 
te Regent's Name, choſe rather to expoſe the King- 
Wm to become a Prey to the Engi:/h, than agree to 
Peace which could not be made without ruining his 
reatneſls. So Henry ſeeing it was neceſſary to preſs 
um more cloſely, cefolved to ſend to Scotland part 
the Troops deſigned againſt Hance. The Lord 
auß vor. VII 5 Edward 


n the Heart of his Dominions, with an Army of 
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Marquis of Guaſt at Ceriſoles, obtained the 14th of 1544- 
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Edward Seymour Earl of Hertford, and Sir Jy 
Dudley Lord Liſle High-Admiral, were appointed for 
this Expedition. The former led the Army to Mu. 
caſtle, where the Admiral arrived with a Fleet and 
Iwo Hundred Tranſport-Ships, on Board of which 
the Troops were imbarked. The Earl of Hertfj 
landing near Leith, took that, Town without Difficul. 
ty, and then marched directly to Edinburgb, of which 
he became Maſter with the ſame eaſe. The Regent 
and the Cardinal had not provided for their Defence, 
imagining the King's Threats would be without E. 
tet. The City of Edinburgh was ſacked and burnt; 
but the Engliſh attacked not the Caſtle, for fear of 
being engaged in too long a Siege. After that they 
returned to Leith, and burning the Town, re. 
tired to Berwick the 18th of May. If Henry had t- 
folved to have made the beſt of his Advantages, he 
would have reduced all Scotland under his Dominion, 
conſidering the great Conſternation the Scots were un 
der upon this Invaſion. But two Reaſons with-helt 
him. The firſt, that he wanted his Troops to ſent 
them to France, where he intended alſo to go in Per 
ſon. The ſecond, that his Aim was only to let th 
Scots fee what they were to expect, if they did 0 
ſpeedily reſolve to execute the Treaty for their Queer 
Marriage, and he ſcarce doubted but this Metho 
would tucceed. Mean while, it muſt needs have bet 
thought very ſtrange that he ſhould court the your 
Queen of Scotland for the Prince his Son, in 10 & 
traordinary a Manner, and the World was perſuace 
either that he had done too much, or that he did to 
little. 

Though Henry had withdrawn his Army ou e 
Scotland, he had not however given over his Proj 
of harraſſing the Scots till he ſhould force them t 
gree to the Marriage. To this End it was chat 1 
made good uſe of an Occaſion which offered, to g. 
the Regent and the Cardinal freſh Difturbances. I. 
Earl of Lenox having quitted the Court, as has be 


ſaid, was gone to Dunbfition, the Governour wht" 
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was devoted to him; but he was there under a very 
great Perplexity. His Friends in France had informed 
him, that the King was exceedingly incenſed againſt 
him, and accuſed him of having laviſhed away the 
Money which had been ſent him to maintain the War 
againſt the Engliſb. This was in Effect what had 
been hinted to Francis by the Queen Dowager, the 
Regent and the Cardinal, who were ſeconded by the 
Cardinal of Lorrain, and the Duke of Guiß, and in 
this manner It 15 that the French Hiſtorians repreſent 
the Thing. The Earl, willing to clear himſclf, had 
ſent one to France, to acquaint the King with all that 
had paſſed in Scotland ſince his Arrival, and with the 
preſent Poſture of Affairs in that Country. Bur the 
King, prepoſſeſſed by the Cardinal of Lorrain, refuſed 
to give the Perſon Audience, nay, was juſt going to 
order him to Priſon. The Earl ſeeing himſelf thus 
forſaken, both by the King of France, and thoſe who 
had at firſt ſided with him in Scotland, ſent to the 
King of England to know whether he would be plea- 
ſed to take him into his Service, together with the 
Earl of Clencarn his intimate Friend. Henn received 
the Overture more favourably than the two Lords 
durſt have expected. He promiſed them his Protec- 
tion on certain Conditions, which he would ſettle with 
them, if they would fend ſome truſty Perſons to Eng- 
land, Whereupon the Earl of G!encarn came himſelf 
to Carliſe with the Biſhop of Cathues, Brother of the 
Earl of Lenox, and two others. In a few Days after 
their Arrival, they concluded with the King's Com- 
miſſioners “ a Treaty, wherein the Earl of Lenox and 
Giencarn promiſed, 


I. That they would cauſe the pure Word of God 
to be preached in their Territories. 


* Thomas Wriotheſly (made Baron, 5anuary. 1, and Chancelor 
May 14.) the Duke of Suffolk and Sir Thema Paget. The Treaty 


—— betwixt them by way of ledenture, June 26, 1544. 
erbert, 
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IT. That they would hinder to the utmoſt of thej 
Power, the young Queen from being carried out gf 
Scotland, and would do their Endeavour to deliver her 
into the Hands of the _ of England. 

III. That they would aſſiſt the King with all their 
Forces, to procure him the Direction of the Govern. 
ment of Scotland, and the Title of Protector of the 
Realm. 

IV. That the Biſhop of Cathneſs and Hugh Cy. 
ningham ſhould be given in Hoftage to the King f 
England. 


The King promiſed on his Part : 

1. That his Army ſhould not oppreſs their Land, 

2. That he would conſtitute the Earl of Lenox Re- 
gent of the Kingdom, provided he would do nothing 
without the King's Advice. 

3. That he would give him out of the Revenues of 
the Crown, what would be reaſonable to maintain the 
Dignity of Regent. 

4. That in caſe the young Queen ſhould die, he 
would ſupport the Earl of Lenox in obtaining the 
Crown againſt the Pretenſions of the Earl of Arran. 

5. That he would give the Earl of Glencarn an 
yearly Penſion of a Thouſand Crowns. 

6. That he would agree, that Margaret Douglas 
his Niece ſhould eſpouſe the Earl of Lenox, provided 
the were willing. a 0 


This Treaty was ſigned at Carliſle the 13th of May, 


juſt as the Eng!1/h Army was quitting Scotland, and re- 
tiring to Berwick, 


Some Days after the Earl of Lenox came to the 


confirmed the 26th of June, with the Addition of the 
following Articles. 


That the Farl of Lenox ſhould ſurrender to the 
King the Caſtle of Dumbarton, and the Iſle of Bute. 


That 
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That if he married Margaret Douglaſs, he ſhould 
iſign her an honourable Dower. 

The _ bound himſelf on his Part, to aid him 
with Five Hundred Men, to give him a Penſion of 
deventeen Hundred Marks ſor himſelf, and one of a 
Hundred Marks for George Striveling, Governour of 
Dunbriiton. 


d Hundred Men. Upon his Arrival he went to 


of England, But the Governour preferring his Duty 
to his Affection for the Earl, refuſed to admit the 
Engliſh, This Attempt failing, Lenox went and ra- 
raged the Iſles of Arran and Bute, where he met with 
no Oppoſition. Then he made a Deſcent upon Kin- 
hre, and after plundering ſome Villages, he ſteered 
his Courſe to Briſtol, where he expected the King's 
Return, who was now in France. 

In the mean while, the Earl of Arran and Cardi- 
nal Beaton proſecuted with the utmoſt Rigour, the 
Earl of Lenox's Friends, and confiſcated their Eſtates. 


kw in Number, took Fedburrough, Kelſoe, and Cold- 
inzbam, cauſed them to ſtop Proceedings, and put 


to beat back their Enemies. The Scotch Army a- 
mounting to Eight Thouſand Men, being ready to 
march, the Queen Dowager, the Regent and the Car- 
anal led them to Coldingham, where the Engliſb up- 
on their going away, had left a Garriſon. But whilſt 
they were taken up in this Siege, the Regent alas, 
Advice that the Engli/h were marched from Berwic 

In order to relieve the Town, was ſeized with ſuch a 
Panick, that ſpeedily mounting his Horſe, he rid a- 
Wy all alone to Dunbar. This haſty flight threw the 


His own Lieutenant. 
5 ff 3 Whole 
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In purſuance of this Treaty the Ear] of Lenox The Earl 
ame to Dunbritton with Thirteen Ships, and about F loco 


urrend 
the Caſtle with a few Followers, to try to perſuade — 1 


the Governour “ to deliver up the Place to the King ton rorhe 
Ring. 

Buchan. 
Herbert. 
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1544 whole Army into ſuch a Conſternation, that there was 
no hindering the Soldiers from disbanding. Only the 
Earl of Angus, with a few Men, reſolved to ſtay and 
carry off the Artillery which was going to be deſerted. 
The Scots being diſperſed, the Eugliſb ravaged without 
Mercy Teviot, March, and Lauderdale, compelling 
the Inhabitants to ſwear Allegiance to the King of 
England. Buchanan adds, that the Earl of Angus ha. 
ving revived the Regent's Courage, they drew ſome 
Troops together, and cauſing the Engliſh to fall into 
an Ambuſh, they flew Eight Hundred * of their 
Men, and took a Thouſand Priſoners. But there is 
nothing like this in the Exgliſb Hiſtories. 
Diet of Whilſt the King of England was acting againſt St. 
Spires ſu- land, till every thing ſhould be ready to begin the War 
apes with France, the Emperour was at Spires, where he 
Proteſtants had called a Diet, to try to get ſome Aſſiſtance from 
Sleidan. the Princes of Germany. The Proteſtants at firſt 
ſcrupled very much to aſſiſt him, whilſt he left them 
expoled to the Inſults of their Enemies. But the 
Moment they had obtained a Decree that they ſhould 
not be diſturbed in the Exerciſe of their Religion, 
they granted whatever was required. That was all 
they deſired, and it was deemed a ſignal Favour to 
grant it them, even with ſuch Limitations and ambi- 
guous Clauſes as would one Day render it of no effect. 
So the Diet broke up about the End of May, to the 
The een mutual Satisfaction of the States of the Empire. The 
ing of the Pope alone was offended at the Decree made in favour 
Council of of the Proteſtants, and in order to hinder them from 
. enjoying long the Toleration which had been granted 
March 25 till the Council ſhould meet, he fixed the opening of 
1545. the Council of Treut to the 25th of March 1545. 
The Empe- Whilſt the Emperour was at Spires, he ordered 
rour takes Luxeinburg to be inveſted, which ſurrendered towards 


og the End of May. Then he headed his Army in Per. 
belly. ſon, to begin the Execution of the Projects he had 


concerted with Henry. Since the Concluſion of the 
; Treaty 


* Two Hundred. Buchan. 
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Treaty in February laſt Year, whereby they were 1544. 
each to bring into the Field but Twenty-five Thou- 1% Pe. 
ſand Men, they had agreed greatly to encreaſe the — 
Number of their Troops, to invade France with two and Hen: 
Armies, which together were to make above a try. 
Hundred Thouſand Men, and to join them abour 
Paris. The Emperour's firſt Exploits, whilſt he 
waited the King of England's Arrival, were the takin 
of Commercy and Ligny in le Barrois, After that he The Empe- 
entered Champagne, and laid Siege to St. Didier the rour be- 
Sth of July. This Place, though a poor one, held Bln Sf, 
out above ſix Weeks, and then was taken by a fe 
Piece of Intelligence which was carried to the Gover- 
nour. 

The War with Scotland having prevented Henry The Duke 
from being ready ſo ſoon as he had promiſed, it was 9 Nor- 


about J/bitſuntide before he embarked part of his Ar- fel 


the Count 


my for Calais, under the Conduct of the Duke of de Bure. 
Norfolk, As for himſelf he ſtayed in England with 
the reſt of his Troops till the middle of Zuly, As They be- 


ſoon as the Duke of Norfolk was beyond Sea, he went fegt Mon- 


and joined the Count de Bure, who commanded Ten Freull, 


Thouſand Men of the Emperour's Troops, and they 

beſieged together the Town of Montreuil, In all ap- 

pearance this was done with the Emperour's Conſent, 

who at the ſame time laid Siege to St. Didier. He was 

in hopes that Place would take him up but a few 

Days, and then he ſhould march to Paris, whilſt 

Henry would move forward to join him. Had this ,,, * 
Project been executed according to Agreement, Paris, , St. Bi. 


and all the Country as far as the Loire, would have dier breats 


been in great Danger, ſince Francis had not above % Nes 


Forty Thouſand Men. But the Emperour was pre- 
poſterouſly bent upon the Siege of St. Didier, which derate 


took him up above ſix Weeks. In the mean time, Monarchs..+ 


Henry arriving at Calais with the reſt of his Army, Henty 


found that the Emperour's Deſign was to leave him to Calais. 
march alone to Paris, and keep the King of France Suſpetts 


employed there, whilſt he ſhould do his Buſineſs in % Empe- i 


Champagne, So, perceiving that inſtead of marching Js 
Tet 4 LO Boulogne: 


ſures of the * 


two confe-, 


arrives at 
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1544 to the iKendevous, the Emperour was taken up with Noch of his J 
laying a Siege, he ordered likewiſe Boulogne to be in. Natter to alle: 
veſted, and came in Perſon to the Siege the 26th of pable howe 
July. By that means their Project ſtood ſtill, whilſt Nen, to cor 
they ſeparately amuſed themſelves with the taking of Ne Conſent ol 
Towns. This Error proved the Safety of France, Wrnerally fo il 

The Empe- From thenceforward theſe two Princes mutually fo be conſider 
rowr pri- «Charging one another with not having performed Wk: relied upon 
wately,and Agreements, had no longer any Confidence in each Witulated the 


_ other. And therefore the Emperour by indirect e was ſig 
offer Peace Means, cauſed a Peace to be offered to Francis, whilt MW The Emper 
to Francis. Henry more openly granted a Safe-Condutt for French Wh caling hin 
Ambaſſadors to come and treat with him, at a League's {Weaving Franc: 
* Diſtance from his Camp. | „it was a g 
The En. Mean while the Emperour having at length taken {ined it by k 
rour takes St. Didier about the Middle of Auguſt, ſent to Henrz e Concluſioi 
1 to march towards Paris as they had agreed. Henry ont de Bur: 
— ', replied, that ſince he had given the Emperour time Meliged Hen: 
march to to take St. Didier, it was but reaſonable the Emperour Nur)'s Affair 
Paris. ſhould ſtay till he had taken Boulogne, which could Mp retire, for 
_y „ not hold out long. After the taking of St. Didier, With all ſpeed. 
be Emperour was advanced as far as Chateau-Thierri, Wy great Di 
tate Bou- and had filled Paris with Terror and Confuſion. But Non. Beſid 
logne. Fenry's Anſwer making him ſenſible that it would be {Worty Thouſ- 
a very hard Matter to execute their Projects during {Wy Army 
the reſt of the Campaign, he renewed the private Ne. Wy had ſuſta 
gotiation he had begun with Francis, and which had erriſon they 
Treaty of been ſuſpended. Shortly after, he concluded with {Weving well ſt 
Crepy be- France a ſeparate Peace, which was ſigned at Crepy WW) Governour 
ren ihe the 19th of September, not only without including nber, wh 
mperowur . . . 1 | a : 
and Henry, but even without letting him know any thing N... 
France. of it, leaſt he ſhould be prevented. eee 
th Henry was not much ſurprized at the Trick the fink proper 
1 Emperour had played him. He could expect no lels , before hin 
Henry from ſuch a Friend as he, who was reconciled to him expect to o 


e contented 
tze Boulogne 
ot Time tho 
ave ſucceed 


by Maſters \ 


complains only in order to do his own Buſineſs, It is certain 
<4 % that Charles V, no more than Maximilian and Ferdi 
in vain, land, his paternal and maternal Grandfathers, never 
rerended much to keep lis Word, and that Since- 

P en 5 | 
rity was not his chief Virtue. Henry complained os 
| E muc 


f 
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noch of his Breach of Faith. But it was no hard 1544- 
n. Natter to alledge in his Excuſe ſundry Reaſons, little 
pable however of counterpoiſing the Oath he had 
ken, to conclude neither Peace nor Truce without 
e Conſent of his Ally. But theſe kind of Oaths are 
-ncrally ſo ill kept in moſt Leagues, that they ſeem 
o be conſidered only as a ſort of Form, not much to 


! - relied upon. Luckily for Henry Boulogne had ca- Boulogne 
h Wivlared * 14th of September, before the Treaty of - __ 
& repy WAS ſigned, tulation. 
t MW The Emperour thought he had done a great Thing The Siege 
þ Wh caling himſelf of the Burden of the War, and «Sw; 


aving Francis and Henry to fight it our. The Truth ,,q. 

it was a great Advantage to him, if he had not 

ined it by breaking his Word. Immediately after 

t Concluſion of the Treaty, he ſent Orders to the 

ount de Bure to raiſe the Siege of Montreuil, which 

bliged Henry alſo to recal the Duke of Norfolk. As h Dau- 
urs Affairs then ſtood, he had nothing to do but phin 

p retire, for fear the Dauphin, who was advancing webe a- 
th all ſpeed, ſhould conſtrain him to fight under a flenty 

cry great Diſadvantage, or to retreat with Precipi- ; 
on. Beſides that the Dauphin was at the Head of 

orty Thouſand Men, he would have found the 

wh Army much leſſened, as well by the Loſſes 

hey had ſuſtained at two Sieges, as by the numerous 

ariſon they were forced to leave at Boulogne. So, bo retires 
wing well ſtared that Place, and left Admiral Dad- to Calais. 

j Governour, Henry ſet out for England the zoth of 

2 whilſt his Troops were marching back to 

alais, 

The Dauphin came a few Days after; but he did not The Dau- 
link proper to purſue the Engliſb, who were got too phin fails 
ir before him, and had tao little way to go for him pecking _ 
expect to overtake them before they reached Calais. — . 

e contented himſelf therefore with trying to ſur- — 
ie Boulogne, the Breaches whereof the Eugliſb had Bellay. 

ot Time thoroughly to repair. He was very like to 

we ſucceeded in his Attempt. The French were 

by Maſters of the Lower-Town, where all the Eu- 
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1544 glih Ordnance lay. But a Sally ſrom the Uppe 
* Town compelled them to retreat in Diſorder. f 
3 ſhal Mon!luc ſpeaks of this Action in his Comment; 
Herbert. in ſomewhat a different Manner from what the B 

gliſb Hiſtorians ſay of it, though he agrees with the 
Conference that the French were repulſed. Some Days after 
for a Peace Conference was held at Calais, to try to procure 
fruitleſs. Peace between the two Kings. But the Aim of! 
French being to perſwade the Engliſh to reſtore By 
lagne upon the bare Proſpect of a Peace, it is n 
ſtrange that the Conference ſhould have no Effect. 
Henry Henry upon his return to England took great C 
forrifies Vi to put in a Poſture of Defence the Places on t 
I, Thad nes, and on the Southern Coaſt, imagining Fr, 
Herbert. is would not fail to invade him the next Year, 
the ſame Time he ſent again to Scotland the Earl 
Lenox who took Dumfreys. 
Colleges This Year moſt part of the Colleges, Collzyi 
and H:/pi Churches, and Hoſpitals ſurrendered to the King“ 
ral g A, and Deeds, ſeemingly voluntary, but which we 
= %% no more fo than thoſe the Abbots and Priors ſign 

F when they made a ſurrender of their Houſes. 

1545- In the Beginning of the Year 1545, the Marſhal! 
f es: Biez went and encamped cloſe by Boulogne, in order! 
Flancl raiſe a Fort at Portet *, which might command 
azainſ}® Harbour of Boulogne. But the Earl of Hertford whois 
Ergland. ſycceeded Dudley, ſallying out of the Town with aBo 


k XV. 
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| nc of Troops, diſlodged the Marſhal from his Poſt, , Carraco 
forced him to lay aſide his Project till another time. en fire whil 
Mean while Francis was making great Prepanaſi Admiral 4 

ons againſt England, in hopes of retaking Bou ed on the 1 

| a Por iſnou ih, 

aly lay at 9 


* There were in the Kingdom ſeveral Colleges, Chapels, C. 
tries, Hoſpitals, and Fraternities, conſiſting of ſecular Prieſts Wi 
enjoyed Penſions for ſaying Maſs for the Souls of thoſe who 3 
endowed them. Now the Peli:f of Purgazory being left inuggdey retired by 
rent by the Doctrine ſet out by the Biſhops, and the Trade obe Enemies 
deeming Souls being condemned, it wa: thought needlels to k en ** 
up ſo many Endowments to no purpoſe. Thoſe Prieſts were . S Cor 
nerally ill- affected to the King's Proceedings, ſince their Trade N to d that 
ſo much leſſened by them. Therefore many were dealt witi 
make Relignation : and 24 of them did ſurrender this Year, YO PR 
*: A little Creek of the Sea, half a Mile from Boulogne. n 
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| even Guiſnes and Calais, that the Engliſh might 
e nothing left in France. To this End he fitted 
tin the ſeveral Ports of France One Hundred and 
ky greater Ships, and Sixty leſſer ones “, with Ten 
re hired of the Genoeſe, Moreover, he had orde- 
Five and Twenty Gallies to be brought from the 
unt, in Imitation of Lewis XII, who upon the 
» Occaſion, had ſent for four from thence. At 
fame Time he prepared every Thing to have on 
ot an Army of Forty Thouſand Men, with whom 
intended to join Twelve Thouſand Landſquenets le- 
d in Germany, His Deſign was to attack Boulogne 
Land, and to block it up ſo by Sea, that it ſhould 
impoſſible for the Emgliſh to relieve it. To execute 
is Project, he ſent a Reinforcement to the Marſhal 
Bizz, ordering him to build at Portet the Fort he 
been forced to leave unfiniſhed, being unwilling 

© make his Approaches to Boulogne, before this Fort 
s in a Poſture of Defenſe. The Marſhal putting 
min hopes that the Work would be finiſhed by the 
ddle of Auguſt, he came about the End of June to 
lavre de Grace, to give Orders for an Expedition by 
u. His Gallies and Ships arriving ſhortly after, he 
mmanded the Fleet to ſer ſail towards England. But 
poking upon the Ships as they were going out, he 
d the Vexation to ſee one of his largeſt, called he 
rand Carracon, burnt before his Face, ſhe having 
ken fire whilſt the Anchor was weighing. 


ay lay at Anchor. Notwithſtanding the Diſpro- 
ortion between the two Fleets, the Engliſh however 
pproached the French. But after a flight Skirmiſh 
ty retired behind the Sands, with Deſign to draw 
e Enemies Fleet after them. The French Admi- 
1 having conſulted how they might be attacked, he 
% told that it was an impoſſible Thing, becauſe the 

EN, Channel 


Our King ſt out about 100. Theſe Ships on both Sides were 
My Merchantmen hired for this War. Burnet. 


667 


545. 


Admiral Annebaut who commanded the Fleet, ar- Expedition 
ved on the 18th of July at the Iſe of Wight, in fight of the 
| Poriſinouth, where the Engliſh Fleet of Sixty Ships French 


Fleet. 


Bellay. 


a 422 
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1545. Channel through which they muſt 80 to come 
them was ſo narrow, that hardly could tour $i 
ſail a-breaſt, That beſides, there was no venturi 
among the Sands without Pilots. Theſe Difficulii 
obliged the Admiral to content himſelf with yr 
voking the Engliſb to fight by means of the Galli 
in order to draw them from their Poſt. At firſt; 
Gallies, favoured by a great Calm, annoyed the 
g{i/h Ships. But a Land-breeze which began to bly 
making them loſe their Advantage, they made 9 
with all ſpeed, for fear of being run down by 
large Ships. The Engl; did not purſue them ye 


far, their Deſign being to draw the Enemies FN finiſhed, F 
among the Sands, which they were unacquaineW'"< Proper f 
with. enfibly. At 


don the Borde 


Deſcent of At laſt the French ſeeing the Engliſh would not lo 
ntrary to hi. 


*he French the Advantage of their Poſt, landed in three Places] 


— the Iſe of Wight. But theſe Deſcents ended only omiſe, Was 
burning ſome Villages. It was moved in a Council . 1 was b 
War, to fortify and keep the Iſland. But it » _ 

e Mar 


Judged impracticable, chiefly by reaſon of the Ti 
and in which ſuch a Project would neceſſarily take up. Th 
Kugland. Admiral therefore was fatisfied with ordering aD: 

fcent on the Coaſt of Suſſex, imagining the King 

who was at Por!/mouth, would ſend out his Fleet t 

aſſiſt the Country. But he was miſtaken. The Eng!) 

Fleet ſtill lay behind the Sands, and the Deſcen 

which the French made in three ſeveral Places gain 

them na conſiderable Advantage, becauſe the Coal 
had been well looked to, In the mean while, © 

Engliſh Fleet daily encreaſing, conſiſted now of 
TheFrench Hundred Sail. So Annebaut feeing little hopes 
Fleet re- making any great Progreſs, ſhaped his Courſe t 
. wards France, after having 3 at the Iſle of Hg 

not without loſing ſome Soldiers and Officers. 
iii driven Some Days after a South-Wind blew the Fren 
an the back whether they would or no towards the Coalt 
nf England, and put their Fleet in Confuſion, which ti 
4 ſbrt Englih reſolved to take Advantage of, if the Wi 
+7a;;- continued favourable. And indeed, the two Fler 
VATAP | A engag: 
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oaged for about two Hours, But as the Wind was 
changeable, each Side endeavoured to improve 
Advantage they received from thence, without en- 
ing however too far. At laſt they parted without 
ich loſs on either Side. To this came the greateſt 
rt France had ever made at Sea. 

The Attempt to fight the Englih Fleet, or to ra- 
ge the Enemies Coaſts, was not however the chief 
d of this powerful Armament. The taking of 
ullgne was the mg of France's main Deſign, and 
Fleet was properly intended only for to block up 
t Place by Sea. But as the Landſquenets were not 
t arrived, nor the Fort Marſhal de Biez was about 
finiſhed, Francis was exceedingly vexed to ſee the 
me proper for the executing his Deſigns paſs away 
enfibly. At length, hearing the Land{quenets were 
on the Borders, he ſent one to view the Fort, which, 
ntrary to his Expectation, and Marſhal de Biez's 
omiſe, was yet very far from being finiſhed. Be- 
fs, it was built in a different Place from what was 
pointed, ſo that it did not command the Harbour. 


ic Marſhal alledged, that if it had been built ar 
1, the Garriſon would have wanted Water. But 
De afirmed, that the Fort he had raiſed at Outreau 


ld be finiſhed in eight Days. Whereupon, the 
ng ſent his whole Army to him, of which he gave 
the Command, and ſtayed himſelf at Chateau- 
mier about Ten Leagues from Boulogne. 

The Marſhal de Biez lay encamped hard by the 
It till it ſhould be finiſhed, his Deſign being to 
row in Ten Thouſand Men there to keep the Gar- 
on of Boulogne in awe, whilſt he ſhould go and be- 
ge Guiſnes. But the Engineer had ſo ill contrived 
Work, that after having been a good while about 
he was forced almoſt to begin the whole again. 
lis occaſioned a Delay, which broke all the Mea- 
res that were taken. Mean while, the King haſtned 
e Work the more, as he knew that Ten Thouſand 
Mdſquenets raiſed for the Service of England were 
aching for Picardy. In ſhort, the Marſhal per- 

2 


Celvirng 


The Deſign 
of beſreg + 
ing bhou- 
logne and 
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miſcarries 
by de Bi- 
eL's Fault. 
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1545- ceiving the Seaſon would be too far advanced hf antry ſo wa 
his Fort could be put in a Poſture of Defence, off very ſoon 
tended to have certain Advice that the King of! 3 were gr. 
land intended to land a ſtrong Army at Calais t 115 which 
lieve Boulogne by Land ; this is at leaſt what du B * to ſtand 
imputes to him in his Memoirs, However, the ler Hand, 
ſhal leaving the Fort unfiniſhed, went and encany ice, defea 
on Mount Lambert, to be in a Readineſs to opp ni; was all i 
the Succours. But the Engliſh appeared not, A; impaign, f. 
the Landquenets which Henry ſent for from Germ 4 Me 


they returned home, becauſe they received not ont 
Borders the Money which they were made to exp 
Mean while, the French Army continued encampt 
without undertaking the Siege either of Guiſie g 
Boulogus, though Francis had made ſo great an Ef 


xpence. In 
ducceſs of | 
e Peace whi 
Beſides tha 


5 der Motive 

merely for that purpoſe. prehenſive 

Death of In the mean Time the Duke of Orleans died wing the V 
the Duke Chateau-Montier, to the great Grief of the King e Crepi, he 
= Father, who by his Death, ſaw the Peace with Hould marr 


Emperour very much ſhaken, fince it was prope 
founded only upon that Prince's Life, as will be { 
reſently. 


mperour Ot 
pon the Act 
Jutchy of A 


The French Army being encamped on Mount Monfideratior 
bert within Cannon-ſhot of Boulogne, there were Make his So 
miſhes every Day in the Space between the MoWices, whic 

A terrible and the Town. In one of theſe Conflicts the Dillhandoned tl 
_— d' Aumale, known afterwards by the Name of Df Navarre. 


Ambrole Gui/z, was wounded with a Lance, which entering 
Pare. at the Corner of his Eye, came out behind his He 
Belly. This Wound, tho' deemed mortal by all the Wor 
was however cured by the great Skill of An 
the King's Surgeon, who was even forced to draw 
with Pincers the Head of the Lance which remai 


hich this M 
Death of his 
ay to obtai 
o uſe for th 
o know the 
Innebaut to 


in the Wound. The Scar in the Duke's Face got reaty of P 
the Sirname of Balafre [or Gaſhed.] We! the Duke 
TheFrench The Seaſon was now ſo far advanced, that th: e Treaty 
Army ra- of Boulogne was no longer practicable. So Fr our plainly 
"_ _ was fain to be contented with ordering the Va"Weath of | 


de Biez to 80 and ravage Terre d' Oye, belonging free from h 
England. But the ſudden Rains ma paſſador, rh: 


Cou 


the King o 
2 
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be entry ſo watry, that the Marſhal was forced to re- 1545. 
„ very ſoon with his Army. Indeed, the Inhabi- 
ss were great Sufferers, becauſe the Garriſon of 


is, which ſhould have protected them, was not 
le to ſtand againſt ſo numerous Forces. On the 177 
ter Hand, Briſſac, who was afterwards Marſhal of Oo Cf 
Fanice, defeated a Body of Two Thouſand Engl: 9. 915 0 
his was all the Damage Henry ſuſtained during the . 
ampalgn, ſrom an Army of above Two Hundred ; l 
houſand Men, who had put his Enemies to a vaſt N 
xpence. In all likelihood, this Expence, and the 7 
Succeſs of the Campaign, contributed the moſt to 
e Peace which was quickly after concluded. 
Beſides that France was exhauſted, Francis had ano- Francis's . 


3 - 


Er Motive to make Peace with England, He was Motive, te 1 4) 
prehenſive of being ſoon under a Neceſſity of re. * 44 
: pp! 3 Peace with is: 
ied wing the War with the Emperour. By the, Treaty Henry. "i 
ns f Crepi, he had agreed that the Duke of Orleans a4 
th Would marry one of the Daughters, either of the 13; 7 
oF mperour or of the King of the Romans; and that 1 
X pon the Account of this Match, he ſhould have the 3 4 


Jutchy of Milan or the Earldom of Flanders. In ; | 


L onſideration of ſo advantageous a Settlement for the 
Mie his Son, Francis had reſigned above Twenty 
MoP!:ces, which he held in Piedmont or Montferrat, and 


bandoned the Intereſt of his Brother-in-Jlaw the King 75 
pf Navarre. So, the Proſpect of the Advantages 


ug lich this Marriage was to procure, vaniſhing by the #$ 
Heath of his Son, Francis muſt find out ſome other 51 
g a ay to obtain them, or break a Treaty which was of 


o uſe for the future. For this Reaſon having a Mind 
o know the Emperour's Intentions, he ſent Admiral 
Innebaut to Antwerp, to offer him to renew the 
reaty of Peace upon other Terms, ſince the Death 
I the Duke of * had rendered the Conditions of 
he Treaty of Crepi of no Effect. But the Empe- 
our plainly enough gave to underſtand that by the 
Death of that Prince, he looked upon himſelf as 
Iree from his Engagement, when he told the Am- 
baſſador, that he would not invade the King of Vance, 
2 if 
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1545. if he was not firſt attacked. Francis I. eaſily Judgg 


by this Anſwer that he ſhould infallibly have a . the Emper 


Biſhops of 


with the Emperour. This added to the little p. | 
greſs he had Feds during the late Campaign, . o fad ag 
He gor the him defirous of a Peace with England. But as he vilfcnce to pr 
Pror-flant unwilling to ſue for it, he got the Princes of the Sn; ſull well tha 
Princes 19 caldick-Leagne to manage the Buſineſs, who offen &me Biſho 
bv. "nog to become Mediators. This Mediation ſeemed means give! 
much the leſs ſued for, as the Proteſtants themſely tion, and b 
were highly concerned to procure a Peace between: ſronger Pa 
two Kings. They ſaw themſelves upon the Brink In time to g 
being attacked by the Emperour, fince he had my advantageo! 
Peace with France, and they knew moreover he y; Bruges in thi 
negotiating a Truce with the Turks. Nothing then ent the Kin 
fore could be more for their Advantage, than a go ined in a L 
| Underſtanding between France and England; 

C4 ed g Land; do the leaſt Inn 
am baſſa- End both Kings might be able to protect them. Tñ ich reſpect 
dors co ſent therefore to France, Chriſtopher de Verningiſ cem to giv 
— John Bruno de Nidepont, and John Sturmius; and i Ine could de 
gland. England, Lewis Bambac, and John Sleidan, to do League, in 
Office of Mediators between the two Kings, in H nade 8 

Name of the League. Theſe Ambaſſadors meetin rected. 
the Plenipotentiaries of France and England, berwe In Auguſt 

, Ardres and Guiennes, preſently found it was no calftte Death 

Difficulzies ke Peace. Francis inſiſted that Her ? 
of a Peace, beiter do NATE ee. ena | tad all along 
ſhould reſtore Boulogne, and Scotland be included Was Cranmes 
the Peace. But Henry abſolutely reje ted both chit x farther 
Articles. Whereupon they were forced at laſt to n: Courtier, t 


gotiate only a Truce. But this Negotiation had: 

und of « better Succeſs, becauſe Henry would never agree ti 
Trace. the Scots ſhould be compriſed in the Treaty. II 
appears from the provgee Inſtructions ſent to Sir I 

liam Paget one of the Engliſh Ambaſſadors, and wiic 

are inſerted in the Collection of the Publick As. V 

find alſo in theſe Inſtructions that Sir William Pax 

AR. Pub. had attempted to bribe Bruno one of the German M. 
XV. 83. diators with the Offer of a conſiderable Penſion, a 
that in all Appearance the Mediator had given Ear 

his Propoſals. Mean while, to obtain the bet 

Terms, Henry made as if he would be reconciled w 


led before hin 
Wife died y 


Vor. VI 
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the Emperour, and even ſent in Embaſſy to him the 1545. 

piſhops of Wincheſter and Weſtminſter, But this was 

only to give a Jealouſy to Francis. | 
— took the Advantage of Gardiner's Ab- Cranmet 

ſence to promote the Reformation, which he knew ?rocvres 

full well that Prelate would oppoſe with all his Might. _—_ 4 

dome Biſhopricks which became vacant were by his bi Friends 

means given to Perſons who favoured the Reforma- Burnex. 

tion, and by that he had among the Biſhops a much 

fronger Party than ever“. Nay, he found means 

in time to get the King to conſent to ſome Alterations 

advantageous to Religion. But Gardiner, who was at Gardiner 

Bruges in the Emperour's Court, having notice of It, at: his 

ſent the King word that the Pope and Emperour being Meaſures, 

joined in a League againſt the Proteſtants of Germany, 

the leaſt Innovation which ſhould be made in England 


Tae vich reſpe& to Religion, would be enough to induce 
. them to give the King of France all the Satisfaction 
dt 


he could deſire, that they might engage him in their 
League, in order to act altogether againſt him. This 
made Cranmer find more difficulty than he had ex- 
ed. 
1 Auguſt this Year Cranmer loſt a good Support by Death of 
the Death of Charles Brandon Duke of Suffolk who the Duke. 
tad all along continued in the Height of Favour *:, He 
was Cranmer*s Friend, and would have willingly agreed 
to a farther Reformation. But he was too much 2 
Courtier, to attempt to oppoſe the King's Will di- 


* Lee Archbiſhop of York dying, Robert Holgato Biſhop of Lex: 
4 was promoted to that See, Kitchin being made Biſhop of 
Landaff, who turned with every Change. Heath was tranſlated 
om Rocheſter to Worceſter, and Henry Holtbeach was made Biſho 

ot Rochefler. Day, a moderate Man, upon sampſon's Tranſlation 


Lichfield and Coventry, was made Biſhop of Chicheſter. Burner 
Par He lies buried in & George's Chapel at Windſor, by the Doot 
„1 ne Quire near the Place where Henry VI is inencd. He had 
jour Wives. His Third was Mary Daughter of Henry VII, 
1, Toad Widow of Lewis Xi of France. He had a Son by her, who 
are before bim, and two Daughters. His two other Sons by his 


& Wife died without Iſſue. 5 Edward 6. Dwugdale, 


Vor. VII. Uu tectiy. 
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1545. rectly. However, as Henry was not always in the Foundati 

ſame Mind with regard to Religion, this Lord did make the 

the Reformed good Service, when he ſaw the Kin at in his 
well-inclined to them. ſufficing, 

Continues The War with Scotland was carried on faintly on Sum ; ar 
nien of the both Sides: Henry's Deſign was only to terrify the MW Purpoſe, 

War with . Y | Pp 

Scotland. Scots, that they might be brought to execute the Treaty Before th 
Buchan. concerning their Queen's Marriage. On the other M of Lords 

Herbert. Hand, the Scots had no Thoughts of invading E- W wherein | 

land. Nevertheleſs, Francis, who, as has been ob- MW Prince a 

ſerved, had formed vaſt Projects againſt England, MW more bell 

ſent betimes to the Regent an Ambaſlador, called ia M preflions, 

Broſſe, to aſſure him of his Protection, and a power- Ken bein 

ful Aid, which was to ſet out forthwith. Beſides ple with | 

that a Diverſion in Scotland could not but be advanta- . During 

geous to him, he was ſpurred on alſo by the Lorrain I to feel th 

Princes, who were deſirous to ſupport the Queen their MF lately ma 

Siſter. So, cauſing the Seigneur de Lorges, Count of juſt going 
Mongommeri, to imbark with Five Thouſand Men, they had 

he ordered him to uſe his utmoſt Endeavour to per- | perour co 

ſuade the Scots to make a powerful Diverſion upon the FI pire was! 
Frontiers of England. ongommeri arriving in Scot- ¶ he could 

land the 2d of July, joined his Troops with the Scots, MF mitting te 

and both making together Fifteen Thouſand Men, ad- This was 

vanced towards the Tweed, For ſome Days ſeveral IF a Deſign t 

Parties paſſed the River, and did ſome Damage to the MF was a Ru 

Engliſh. But the French General could never perſuade BF Pope and 

the Scots to venture with the whole Army beyond the BF gainſt the 

Tweed. On the contrary, upon News that the Earl ed, by as 

of Heriford was coming at the Head of Twelve Thou- before the 

ſand Men, they haſtily retired, and preſently after I ry ſtrong 

disbanded as uſual. This is all that paſſed in Scotland BY ty of a 2 

The Par- worth notice, during the Campaign of 1345. FF utmoſt of 

lament þ, The Parliament of England meeting the 23d of N. They kne 

2 yo vember, the Convocation continued for two Years the of Poland 

Subſidy, Subſidy which had been given the King for Six. Ati he ſumme 

and the the ſame time the Parliament ſuppreſſed by an 47 all before hit 

xg 4 the Colleges and Hoſpitals, and gave their Lands to the braced thi 

leges. Kc. King. The Motive, or rather Pretence of this Sup- duce it in 

Herbert. preſſion was, the Miſ-uſe that was made of thelef plainly en 
Burnet. Foundations V or. 
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Ml. 

Foundations. The Parliament had a Mind alſo to 164. 
| make the King amends for the Charges he had been 10 
at in his Wars with France and Scotland. But this not 55 

ſufficing, the Commons granted him moreover a round Mi 
n Sum; and as they were called together ** that I 
e W Purpoſe, they were diſmiſſed the 24th of December. N 
y Before the Seſſion ended, the King came to the Houle 2 king: 
r W of Lords in great Solemnity, and made a fine Speech, Speech ro 
- W wherein he ſaid among other Things, that never had the barlia- 
prince a greater Affection for his People, or was wh 
„ mwore beloved than himſelf. Adding many ſuch Ex- i 
a | 


Pk which though very far, for the moſt part, 


cs ple with loud Acclamations. 

- During this Year, the German Proteſtants began Afairs of 
in to feel the Effects of the Peace the Emperour had Germany. 
ir lately made with France, and of the Truce he was sleidan. 


- 


M2 
fi 
i 
A 


#1 


of Fl juſt going to conclude with the Turks. Hitherto i j 


n, they had been uſed ſomewhat gently. But the Em- 
r- FF perour coming to Worms, where the Diet of the Em- [ 
he YI pire was held, declared to them in plain Terms, that 
. he could not diſpenſe by any means with their ſub- 
ts, mitting to the Council which was to meet at Trent. 
d- This was a plain Indication that there was in reality 
ral FY a Deſign to reduce them by force, eſpecially as there 
he BY was a Rumour ſpread about a League between the 
de BY Pope and Emperour, which muſt neceffarily be a- e 
the BY gainſt them. Their Suſpicions were farther confirm- 
arl ed, by a Sermon preached by a certain Franciſcan 
ou- BY before the Emperour, to whom he repreſented in ve- 
ter BY ry ſtrong Expreſſions, that he could not do the Du- 
and ty of a good Emperour, unleſs he laboured to the 
utmoſt of his Power to extirpate the Lutherans, 


No- They knew alſo the Emperour had writ to the King 
the of Poland to ſtir him up againſt them, Moreover 
Ati he ſummoned the Archbiſhop of Cologne to appear 
all before him within thirty Days, becauſe he had em- 
the A braced the Reformation, and endeavoured to intro- 
up. duce it into his Dioceſe. All theſe Things ſhowed them 
hele 


plainly enough, that no farther Regard would be had 
Vor. VII. Uu 2 for 


* 4+ 
"I! 


rom being true, were however received by the Peo- Wok 
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5 
þ | | : 
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1544 for them. Nevertheleſs, as the Emperour had not 


et concluded the Truce with the Turk, and as his 
* were not quite ready, he ordered that a new 
Diet ſhould be held at Ratisbon the next Januar). 
But the better to amuſe the Proteſtants, he decreed, 


- that the Divines of both Parties ſhould come to Ra. 


Remark 
on the 
Council. 


tisbon a Month before the Diet, and hold a free Con. 
ference, that ſomething might be ſettled afterward, 
in Matters of Religion. The Roman Catholicks did not 
like this Conference, and the Proteſtants were ſtil] lefs 
pleaſed with it, becauſe they foreſaw that the Stedfaſt. 
neſs of the Divines of both Sides, with reſpect to the 
Points which would be the Subject of their Conference, 
would give the Emperour and the Diet a Handle to 
refer the Deciſion of them to the Council of Tren. 
The Diet breaking up the 18th of Auguſt, the Em. 
perour returned to the Low- Countries. Some Time 
after, he received Advice that the Truce with the 
Turks was concluded. He thereby ſaw himſelf at full 
Liberty to make War upon the Prot#ſtants, and under 
that Pretenſe to fet about the Execution of his Pro- 
ject to become Maſter of the Empire. 

It was properly at the Inſtance of the Proteſtants on- 
ly, that the Council was to meet. But it was very far 
from being ſuch a Council as they had required. They 
demanded that it ſhould be held in Germany, in an 
unſuſpected Place, and it was convened at Trent, a 
City belonging to the King of the Romans, whom 
they juſtly confidered as their Enemy. Their Deſign 
was to combat the Papal Authority, and it was the 
Pope who was to preſide by his Legates. They in- 
tended to ſhow that the Romi/h Clergy had corrupted 
Religion, both in Do#rine and Diſcipline, and it was 
the Romiſb Clergy who were to aſſiſt as Judges. Nay, 
it was uncertain whether they would be allowed to 
produce their Reaſons. And yet it was pretended, 
that out of great Condeſcenſion a Council was called 
for their Sakes, and at their Sollicitation. It is there- 
fore not at all ſtrange they ſhould refuſe to ſubmit to 
ſuch a Council, They were as much afraid of this 
4 
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dt Ns they were deſirous of a Free and Impartial one. 2545: wall bi 
us o the Emperour and the Proteſtants acted directly W114 
* Wcontrary to what they had done at the firſt. The 149 
J Proteſtants rejected a Council, after having demanded : ; 4 


Wi with. great Earneſtneſs, and the Emperour after 4) 
4. ¶ uring amuſed them many Years upon that Account, FN 
n. ¶ preſſed with all his Power the meeting of the Council fi al | 
4 Wl of Trent, the Authority whereof he intended to make "gu i 

ot ¶ uſe of to oppreſs them. The Pope would have been 1 
gad that it ſhould not meet. But finding he was too K 


l. ir engaged with the Emperour to go back, he had g . 
he £xed the opening of it to the 15th of March. After 1 
e, Wl that, he put it off, becauſe on that Day there were 111 


to ot Biſhops enough at Trent. But he had a much h 
tronger Reaſon. He was very glad to wait the Iſſue D 
n- ¶ of the Diet of Worms, hoping vigorous Reſolutions 47 
vould be taken there againſt the Proteſtants, which bl 
j 


ne 
he i vould engage both Parties in an open War, and | 
a from thence he might have a Pretenſe either to de- j 
er 


ay the opening of the Council, or to remove it to . 
0 ome Town in Italy. But the Emperour, who had 

llready laid his Scheme of making uſe of the Councils 8 
Authority to proceed againſt the Proteſtants, got the 1 
far Pope at laſt to order it to be opened at Trent the 13th at 
© of December. That Day the Legates (meeting in the g,,;,, of 9 


au Cathedral,) declared that the Council was aſſembled the C "' 
or three Cauſes, to deſtroy Hereſy, to reform Diſci- ail e Al 
on vine, and to ſettle a laſting Peace between Chriſtian Trent. M1 
10 Princes. This firſt Seſſion was held only for the 


opening of the Council, There were ſo few Biſhops at | | 
Trent, that it would have been ridiculous for fo ſmall | 1 


in- 

oY Number of Perſons to pretend to make Decrees up- 4 | 
4 on the Articles for which the Council was called. 10 
5 The Proteſtants ſeeing a Council opened quite diffe- 1546. 


4 ent from what they had required, eaſily perceived 
cd, they were to expect no good from it. They had ſ 
much the more Reaſon to feat it, as the Kings o 
France and England being at War with one another, 
there was no Proſpect of Aſſiſtance from them. . uy 
Mean while, though the German Mediators had not | 

1 SES: --- ſucceeded 4 


4 
— 
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ſucceeded in their Negotiation, the Peace between 
France and England was not the farther off for all that 


Henryand The Reaſon was, becauſe both Kings were equally 


Francis 
eviſh for 4 
Peace. 


N of. 


both King's 
for a Peace. 


concerned to put an end to a War which only did 
them Damage, without either's being able to hope 
for any conſiderable Advantage. The War continued 
however during thg Winter of the Year 1546. The 
Earl of Surrey, Son of the Duke of Norfolk, who 
commanded at Boulogne, having Intelligence that the 
French were conducting a Convoy of Proviſions to 
the Fort of Outreau, ſallied out with part of the Gar. 
riſon to try to intercept it. But he ſucceeded fo ill, 
that inſtead of taking the Convoy, he was himſelf 
defeated, and forced to retreat in very great Diſorder, 
This News troubled the King exceedingly, who was 
not wont to receive the like. Whether he thought it 
was owing to the Earl's Imprudence, or whether he 
ſuſpected him of ſome hidden Deſign, he recalled him 
immediately, and ſent the Lord Gray to command in 


his room. A few Days after he ordered the Earl of | 


Hertford to ſet out with about ten Thouſand Men, 
for fear the French ſhould ſeize ſome Poſt, and cut 


off the Communication between Boulogne and Calais, | 
And indeed that was their Deſign. Burt the Earl of | 


Hertford, preventing them by two Days only, went 
and poſted himſelf at Ambleville, where he ran up 
two Ports which ſecured the Communication. 

French having miſſed their Aim, encamped on Mount 
Lambert; and as the two Armies were not very far 
from each other, there were Skirmiſhes every Day, but 
which decided nothing. It was equally the Intereſt 
of both Kings to run no Hazard, for fear of breaking 


off the Negotiation of the Peace which was treating | 


between Arares and Guiſues. 


was drained by the immenſe Charge he had continually 

been at ever ſince the Beginning of his Reign, and e- 

ſpecially by the naval Armament of the former Cam- 

paign. | Beſides, as he ſaw himſelf upon the brink of 

entering into a War with the Empetour, he ſtood a 
| nee 


The 


Francis wiſhed for a Peace, becauſe his Exchequer | 
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need of ſuch a Friend as the King of England. In 1546. 1 
t. Wine, he plainly perceived that after the fruitleſs Ef. 1 6 
y forts he had made to retake Boulogne, it would be ph, 
d Woo hard a Task to recover that Place by Force. ahi 
De Henry was no leſs deſirous of Peace for ſeveral Rea- 7 il 
| 
[ 


4 Wins. He was grown ſo fat and corpulent, that it 
e Naas a Trouble for him to move. Nay, he had oc- | 
% Maſon for an Engine with Pullies to lift him up, and 10 
de et him down Stairs. This made him exceeding un- | 
o Naſy, and gave him a Diſtaſte for Buſineſs, inſomuch e 


r. that he attended to Affairs with ſome reluctance. 0 
1 Wi the next Place, He had no farther Thoughts of . 
if Wnaking Conqueſts in Picardy. His ſole Aim was to WENN | 
. Wert what was due to him before Boulogne ſhould RN | 
abe reſtored, which in the main was of little uſe to e 
ir um, ſince Calais could ſerve all his Purpoſes. But 0 
e ee had ſtill a more urgent Motive to renew his old { ba | | 
n Wl friendſhip with Francis. He ſaw the Emperour upon 4 
in che Point of making War upon the Proteſtants with Wl f 
of tte Pope's Help, and he much queſtioned their being WWE! | 
n, ble to withſtand him. In this Belief he was afraid wi 
ut the Emperour after having ſubdued Germany, would 14 
i urn his Arms againſt England, with all the Force of Wh! | 
of WI the Empire, Spain, Italy, and the Low-Countries, . 
t He could uſe the Pretenſe of executing the Pope's „ 
p Lentence, and even cauſe a like Sentence to be paſſed 14 
e by the Council of Trent, It was therefore not at all Til 
at for Henry's Intereſt to be then in War with France. 0] 
ar lt was rather neceſſary for him to have Francis vl 
ut F riendſhip, as it was alſo very advantageous for Fran- 94 
|) ais to be ſure of Henry's Aſſiſtance, in caſe the Em- kl 
io © pxrour ſhould turn his Arms againſt France. | «18 
8 The Difficulties which occurred in making this pifgculties 1 
Peace, conſiſted in that Henry would be paid what of che Al 
„ vas due to him, and Francis had not wherewithal to %s. k 18 
ly WJ <ontent him. Beſides, Francis inſiſted upon having wil 


+ Boulogne, and upon Scotland's being included in the will 
1- © Treaty. Theſe Difficulties would have been ſuffici- Ry 
of ent to hinder the Concluſion of the Peace, if more "10 
in urgent Motives had not induced the two Kings to de- Win 
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viſe Expedients to ſurmount them, Henry yielded at 
laſt the Article concerning Scotland, and as to the 
reſt a way was found to fatisfy both. Henry was to 
keep Boulogne till he ſhould be paied, and Francis pro. 
miſed to diſcharge the Debt in eight Years. Every 
Thing being thus ſettled, the Peace was ſigned the 
7th of June. The Treaty ran: 


That the King of France ſhall pay regularly the 
Penſion due by the Treaty of More the oth of Au- 
guſt 1525, and confirmed by the ſeveral ſubſequent 
Treaties. As alſo the Penſion of Salt agreed on b 
a Treaty the 25th of April 1527, valued afterward; 
at ten Thouſand Crowns a Year. But as Henry pre. 
rends that the ſaid Penſion given in lieu of the Salt, 
is to be perpetual, and as Francis maintains on the 


contrary, that it is to ceaſe at Henry's Death, it is 2. 


reed, that the Diſpute ſhall be amicably decided by 

mpires, and if the Penſion ſhall be found to be per. 

tual, Francis ſhall pay it to Henry and his Succeſſors 
for ever. 

Moreover Francis ſhall pay to the King of England 
on the Feaſt of St. Michael 1554, or within a Fort- 
ght after, the Sum of two Millions of Crowns de 

eil, as well for the Arrears of the Penſion of the 
ten Thouſand Crowns, as for the Charge Henry was 
obliged to be at in beſieging Boulogne (which was 
done only in order to procure his Money) and in 
keeping and maintaining that Place. 

As to the Article of the five Hundred Thouſand 


Crowns, which Henry preſented to Francis on Conditi- | 


on he would punctually keep the Treaties, as the two 
Kings differ in point of Fact, it is agreed that the 


Diſpute ſhall be decided by Commiſſioners appoint- 


ed on both Sides within fuch a Time, or by four im- 
partial Lawyers, in caſe the Commiſſioners deter- 

mine not the Affair. 5 
It is further agreed, that the King of Zng/and ſhall 
keep Boulogne with its Territories, the Limits whereof 
K Ae 
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fe ſettled by the Treaty, till he receive whatever is 
que to him. 

That when all the Sums ſhall be paid, Boulogne 
hall be reſtored to the King of France, and nothing 
that is faſtened to the Ground ſhall be impaired or 
carried away. 

That from the Date hereof to the Surrender of Bou- 
þgne, neither of the two Princes ſhall raiſe any Fort 
or new Fortification within the Territory of Boulogne, 
but thoſe that are already begun may be finiſhed. 

The Emperour was included by both Parties in the 
Peace. As for Scotland, Henry agreed it ſhould be 
ncluded on Condition the Scots gave him no freſh 
Cauſe to make War upon them, and in caſe they did, 
they were to be deemed included no otherwiſe than 
cording to the Treaty of the 5thof April 1515 *. 


Henry could hardly expect greater Advantages 


than thoſe he received from this Peace, which ſeemed <dvenre- 


o ſecure him not only the Sums that were due to 
um, but alſo the yearly and perpetual Penſion of a 
Hundred Thouſand Crowns. But the moſt ſolemn 
Treaties are not always ſufficient Security for the 
Performance of what Sovereigns promiſe. We ſhall 
ke in the following Reigns, that Francis's Succeſſors 
zot only broke this 1 as to what concerned 
Boulogne, and the Sums his Father was bound to pay, 
dut that even the Penſion was never charged to Ac- 
count, in the Treaties which he made with England. 


The Peace was proclaimed at London the 13th of The Peacc 
June, in a very pompous manner, wih a general 2794aimes 
Proceſſion, wherein were carried all the richeſt Silver 4. 


Croſſes, and the fineſt Copes worn, for the greater So- 
kmnity. But this was the laſt Time theſe Things ap- 


jared in Publick. Shortly after, Henry called them « my = all 


u, together with the Church-Plate, to his Treaſury and 
Wardrabe, 


* The Commiſſioners for Henry were, John Vilcount Liſle Ad- 
nital, William Pages Secretary, and Doctor Nicholas Worron 
Dean of Canterbury. Hetbett. by 
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1545. Wardrobe, without giving any other Reaſon than h L nts in Poin 
Will and Pleafure. a \ ſucceed. 
Charges of * Tis ſaid that the late War with France coſt Han) ally intend 
the lace 586718 Pounds Sterling, and the Charges of keeping Lingdom. 7 
War. Boulogne eight Years amounted to 755833 Pound; tndling the 
Herbert. more. So large a Sum, which he was not to be paidM..inſt he Ref 
again under eight Years, had ſwept away all that the Meaux this 
Parliament * given him for the War, and what. her Places 
ever he had drawn from the Chapels, Colleges andres and 1M 
Hoſpitals, So that he was forced in the Beginning of fl, an Accoun 
the Year to lay a Tax upon his Subjects, under the Wii chief Min 
Name of Benevelence, as appears by the Collection Proteftants, | 


the Publick Acts. gere in favol 


Henry The Peace reſtored between the two Kings the ming the N 
flands good Underſtanding which had been interrupted ſomeM Before the 
Ged/ather Years, rather by the Artifices of the Emperour andiiﬀ{oned. the I 
Buubin- his Party in en than for any juſt Cauſe, Catharin re juſt goi 
Daughter. de Medicis, Dauphineſs of France, being at this Time Ad at lengt! 
delivered of a Princeſs, and Henry deſired to ſtand, Peace wit 
Embaſy Godfather, he called the Child Elizabeth. Preſenti t ro Henr) 
from after the two King's ſent Ambaſſadors to each otherMp,!:tine, to 
France. to receive the Oaths concerning the Peace, and pitch Netter to thi 
ed upon for theſe Embaſſies their two High-Admiral. Moilick Acts, 
Profect of Tis ſaid, that whilſt Admiral Annebaut was at Lon ome, and 
1 don, he ſet on Foot a Negotiation about Religion Ind in view 
„%. Maß. and that the two Kings intended to aboliſh the Maat be, the 
in their Domic.ions “. As for Henry there is ſomren Propo 
likelihood that he would have carried the Reform: willing t 
on farther, had he lived longer. Nay, it is cerca, ants, 
that upon this Occaſion he ordered Eranmer to ſe is being ma 
down in Writing the manner how ſuch a ChangQWtey did no 
might be made, and to ground the whole upon Ar Into his Han 
guments and Paſſages drawn from the Holy Scripte wuld depe 
Francis's But this Project ſoon came to nothing. In all ApWrhouſand « 
Deſign, pearance, Francis had entered into this Negotiatiol:aoye, th 
purely becauſe he wanted to be in ſtrict Union wii Hancis. B 
Henry, and becauſe he knew by Experience, that UWinſelf, he 
bare Propolal of conforming himſelf to his _ for, (which 
ment 


* The Maſs was to be changed into aCommunion. Fox. Burne * Lord Herł 
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ents in Point of Religion was a moſt effectual way 1546. 
ſucceed. But it is by no means probable that he 


"Wally intended to allow of any Reformation in his 
neWingdom. And indeed, at this very time he was 
\dWdling the Fire of Perſecution all over France a- 
aid enſt he Reformed, of whom Fourteen were burned 
ne Meaux this Year, and many others at Paris, and in 
at- cher Places, not to mention the Maſſacre of Ca- 
nd eres and Merindol, for which none were ever called 


an Account. The Cardinals of Lorrain #nd Tournon 

is chief Miniſters, were too much incenſed againſt the 
Proteſtants, for one to helieve that as long as they 

rere in favour, the King ſeriouſly thought of abo- 
tnefMihing the Maſs in France. 

mel Before the Peace between England and France was The Fm- 
ind jened, the Proteſtant Princes of Germany ſecing they “ e 
ue ere juſt going to be attacked by the Emperour, who ** *-,. 
ad at length thrown aſide the Mask, ſince his making proteſtanti 
Peace with France, and a Truce with the Turks, Sleidan. 
ent to Henry, Prince Philip, Brother“ to the Elector 


Palatine, to demand Aid. It appears by the King's Negotia- 


Netter to this Prince, extant in the Collection of the lion of the 
lt 42s, that the King had ſent to defire him to % en. 
"Some, and the Lord Herbert aſſures us, that Philip xy. 

* ud in view to marry the Princeſs Mary. However Act Pub. 
2 


that be, the King anſwered his Demand of Aid by *Y: 88. 
yen Propoſitions, containing the Terms on which he 
mas willing to enter into a League defenſive with the 
Proteſtants. But as his Propoſitions tended only to 
is being made Head and ſole Director of the League, 
hey did not think proper to put themſelves blindly 
nto his Hands. They ſent him word only, that if he 
would depoſite ſomewhere in Germany a Hundred 
Thouſand Crowns to ſerve for the Defence of the 
League, they would prefer his Alliance to that of 
Francis, But finding they offered no Advantage for 
lmſelf, he had no ſuch Zeal for the Augsburg-Con fe, 
fon, (which he was yet far enough from admitting) 
as 


* Lord Herbert ſays, Nephew. 
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1545- As to engage in its Protection without reapin particulars 
Benefit by it. The Truth is, the Protefants 5 3 word, t] 
perſuaded he had no deſire to be really united with I Number, 0 
them, but intended only to encourage them, for feat Troops, n 
they ſhould ſubmit to the Emperour, as alſo to hin. Emperour. 
der them from putting themſelves under the French n and 
King's Protection, with whom he had not yet Peace contribute 
For the ſame Reaſon it was, that under colour of con. bort, the 
tinuing the Negotiatian, he kept the Count Palatiy, N either of tl 


at his Court, till he ſaw the Peace with France wa; Wl bector of S 
near a Concluſion. of the Kon 
ns. 1 It was now ſome time ſince the Pope and Empe. Country w! 


pose and tour had formed the Project of a League again uke with! 
Mr Proteſtants of Germany. They had e 1 lief of his 
_ the the Articles: but the Emperour had thought fit to put MI Hon this 5 
_ off the ſigning, that he might ſay he did it merely Wl n Domi 
Sleidan, in his own Defence. At laſt, about the Middle off 19 more © 
June, he ſent the Cardinal of Trent to Rome, where ul other I 

the League was ſigned the 26th of the ſame Month, wſhed hun 

The Pope promiſed to find for ſix Months Twelve Whilſt t 
Thouſand Foot, Five Hundred Horſe, and Two Hun. Wl £141 lang 

dred Thouſand Crowns for the War in Germany. V. Beſide 
Moreover, he gave the Emperour a Moiety of one "© whol! 

Year's Revenue of the Benefices in Spain, with Power I emſelves 

to alienate a Hundred Thoufand Crowns-worth of Ml me. Bu 
Cburch-Lands. Nothing can more plainly ſhow that Matters, | 

it was a Religious War, though the Emperour affected laſt ro ſom 

* to _ the contrary. wo it to 
er- he Emperour having notice that the Pope me, ma 

man Har. Troops were beginning > march, that the V their own f 
Bure was very forward in his Levies in the Lo- of the Pub 
Countries, and that Duke Maurice of Saxony, whom | Religion 

he had won over to his Side, was in readineſs to act & ** leaſt 

when it ſhould be proper, drew his Army together te Deſpai 


about Ratizbon, His Deſign was to go and meet the ere. drove 
Pope's Troops, wha were croſling Tyrol, under the of Arran 
Conduct of Oftaviano Farneſe. At the ſame time the France had 
Elector of Saxony and the Landgrave of Heſſe marche but to be x 
the ſame way, to hinder their joining with an Arm nſhed the! 

which was 


of Forty Thouſand Men, Without entring into the 
Parti 


ook XV. 20. HENRY VIII. 
particulars of this firſt Campaign, I ſhall only ſay in 


— word, that the Proteſtants, though ſuperiour in 
ih Number, could not hinder the joining of the Italian 
r Troops, nor of thoſe of the Lom- Countries with the 


Emperour. The different Tempers of the Elector of 
hren) and the Landgrave of Heſſe did not a little 
contribute towards their taking wrong Meaſures, In 


- bort, the Campaign holding till November, without 
MY cither of the two Armies deſiring to engage, the E- 
s bector of Saxony received the ill News that the King 


of the Romans and Duke Maurice were deſtroying his 
Country with Fire and Sword. This obliging him to 
ake with him part of the Army, and go to the Re- 
lief of his Subjects; the Landgrave grown too weak 
upon this Separation, choſe likewiſe to retire into his 
own Dominzons. Thus the Emperour meeting with 
no more Oppoſition, took Francfort, Ulm, and ſeve- 
al other Towns belonging to the League, which fur- 
ſhed hum with Money to maintain his Army. 


Council langui ſned at Trent, and proceeded very heavi- 


were wholly dependent on the Legazes, who durſt not 
themſelves take any thing in hand withoutOrders from 
Rome. But it was the Pope's Intereſt to ſpin out 
Matters, becauſe he hoped Time would help him at 
laſt to ſome Occaſion to diſſolve the Council, or re- 
move it to /taly, Thus the Council was but an empty 
Name, made uſe of by the Pope,and Emperour for 
their own private Views, and to — Duſt in the Eyes 
MW of the Publick. 

om Religion began alſo to cauſe Troubles in Scotland, 
or at leaſt to bring forth rhe Seeds of Troubles, by 
the Deſpair thoſe that embraced the Reformation 
were drove to. Since Cardinal Beaton and the Ear! 
of Arran had enjoyed the Peace which the King of 
France had procured them, they thought of nothing 
but ro be revenged of their Enemies, Religion fur- 
niſhed them with a Pretence, becauſe the Faction 
hich was againſt them almoſt wholly conſiſted of be 
Reformed. 


Whilſt the War was carrying on in Germany, the Continus- 
tion of ths 


ly. Beſides that the Members were very few, they Trent. 7 
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Times. This is the true Reaſon why there were fewer 1546. 
Perſons that ſuffered for Religion in England than in 

france. It is not to be queſtioned that if there had 

got been a Proſpect of a farther Reformation, many 

People would have openly declared the Opinions 

wich this Proſpect induced them to conceal. For 

jery near the ſame Reaſon, thoſe who retained all the 

ſeuets of the old Religion, durſt not directly oppoſe 

de King, for fear their Oppoſition ſhould carry him 

beyond the Bounds he ſeemed to have ſet to himſelf. 

From hence ſprung a blind and univerſal Compliance 

with the King's Will, and the exceſſive Power he had 

xcquired over all his Subjects, of which he made a 

ery ill uſe. He had been troubled for ſome time with Henry is 
mold Sore in his Leg, which was grown very painful 2 len- 
o him. This added to his monſtrous Corpulency, wy bg 
which rendered him almoſt unable to ſtir, made him ang his 
o froward and untractable, that none approaced him Corpulen- 
rithout trembling. He had been always ſtern and 7: , 
kvere, but was incomparably more ſo towards the ,u7 
End of his Days than in the Beginning. Flattery had 

o corrupted his Judgment and Senſe, that he deemed 

tan unpardonable Crime to contradict his Opinions, 

though he changed them himſelf very frequently. I 

have obſerved before, that he treated with Admiral 

{nnebaut about aboliſhing the Maſs, and changing it 

nto a Communion, after the Manner of the Proteſtants. 

aud yet, ſhortly after Shaxton, who had reſigned ghaxton ;, 
the Biſhoprick of Salisbury, and had been long a Pri- accuſed of 
loner for refuſing to conform to the Six Articles, be- denying ; 
ng accuſed afreſh of denying the Real Preſence in the = == 
lacrament, the King was pleaſed to have him tried gyner. 
cording to the Rigour of the Law, and he was con- He i con- 
demned to be burnt. But this Man, who had endured mned to 
the Hardſhips of a long Impriſonment, could not be. 4 777, 
told with the ſame Firmneſs the Puniſhment prepared and # 

br him. The King having ſent the Biſhops of Lon- pardoned, 
wn and Worceſter to perſuade him to recant, he was 

prevailed upon, and abjuring his pretended Hereſy, 

ach 1 the 

2 
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1546 the King pardoned him. He became afterwarg, , 
cruel tor of the Reformed. | 
And A- This Example was not capable of ſhaking the 
kowburn'. Faith of Ann Askew, who was accuſed of the ſam 
Crime, and rigorouſly proſecuted, though ſhe had 
good Friends at Court where ſhe was well known* 
She ſtood to her Opinion, in ſpite of all the Pro. 
miſes made her to ſave her Life in caſe ſhe would re. 
cant. Some Court Ladies, touched with Compaſſion 
for her, having ſent her ſome Money when ſhe was in 
Priſon for her Subſiſtence, were the Occaſion of her 
being more cruelly tormented #1, Chancellor Vi. 
theſly, a great Enemy to the Earl of Hertford, hoping 
co get ſomething out of the Priſoner againſt that Lord 
or his Counteſs, ordered it fo that ſhe was put to the 
Torture. Nay, it is ſaid *z that he would be preſent 
himſelf, and obſerving that the Executioner was 
moved with Pity towards the Priſoner, he threw off 
his Gown, and taking upon him the honourable Office, 
drew the Rack ſo EIT that he almoſt tore her 
aſunder. But this is a Fact that ſcarce ſeems cred. 
ble. However, the Woman's Bones being put out of 
joint, ſhe was carried in a Chair to the Place of Exe. 
cution, and burnt in Company with four Men con- 
demned for the ſame. Crime. But to add to their Suf- 
ferings, they were made to hear a Sermon preached 
by Shaxtorn their falſe Brother, who upbraided them 
with Obſtinacy in very bitter and reproachful Terms. 
All this was not able to ſhake their Conſtancy, which 
they held to their laſt Breath. 


2 Fox. 


The 


Houſe, whe he found the favoured the Reformation. Burnet. 


to her. Buri. 


* She was nobly deſcended and educated beyond what was uſuil 
in that Age to thoſe of her Sex. But ſhe was unfortunately mantied 
to one Kyme, who being a violent Papiſt, drove her out of his 


* Being ask'd what Favour or Encouragement ſhe had from 
any in the Court, ſhe would confeſs nothing but that one in Liver) 
had brought her ſome Money, which he ſaid came from two La- 
dies in the Court. This made the Chancellor put her to the Rack, 
She had been oft at Court, and was much favoured by many great 
Ladies there; ard it was believed the Queen bad ſhowed Kindnes 
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The Enemies of the Reformation ſecing the King in- 1546. 
enſed againſt the Sacramentarians, thought it a favou- - 9 
able Opportunity to ruin the Queen and the Archbi- — 
hop of Canterbury, whom they conſidered as the grand and the 
Protectors of the Reformed. Among fhoſe who were Veen. 
ralous for the old Religion, the chief were Lord 
Chancellor Fr:iotheſley, the Duke of Norfolk, the Earl 

of Surrey his Son, Bonner Biſhop of London, Gardiner 

liihbop of inc heſter, and theſe had doubtleſs among 

he Courtiers and the King's Servants Creatures who 

filed not to do them Service on all Occaſions. But 


1. bat Project ſoe ver they might form, the Archbiſhop 

ne Wet Canterbury was always in their way, who having a 

d great Influence over the King, commonly broke their 

be lcaſures. So to get rid for good and all of this 

nt ormidable Adverſary, they reſolved to complain of 
sim openly to the King, and accuſe him of being the 

off Head and Protector of the Sacramentarians, and of 

ce, Will thoſe in general who rejected the ſix Articles. This 

ner eſolve was put in Practice. The Perſon who took Cranmer 
di- pon him to ſpeak to the King, gave him to under- ” 77% 
ol and, that there were evident Proofs ready of what — 
re- raus alledged againſt Craumer, and if he were once 


on- ut into the Tower, ſo many Witneſſes would appear 

u- igainſt him, that the King would be himſelf ſurprized. 

ed ler y was not ignorant that Cranmer was againſt the 

em r Articles in his Mind, ſince he had himſelf frankly 

ms. Wovned as much to him. But he had a real Affection 

ich er him, and therefore he would not expoſe him to a 
Judgment which muſt have been fatal to him. Be- 

des, he took it very ill that ſuch Pains ſhould be 

kken to deſtroy a Man for whom he had ſo often and 

b openly declared. However, reſolving to ſee how 

ir the Malice of his Enemies would go, he conſented 

bat he ſhould be the next Day called before the Coun- 

, and ſent to the Tower if there were Cauſe for it. 
but in the Night the King ſent for Cranmer, and tel- The King 


very; ; er h 

*. ug him what had been reſolved, deſired to know 5, [:n(:h 

— ow he intended to anſwer for himſelf, Cranmer Mark of 
Nanked the King, and beſought him, that ſince he 5 4fec- 


V 0 1. VII. X x Was 49. 
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1546, was to be queſtioned for his Opinions in Religion 


The King 
mortifies 
the A ch. 
biſho;'s 
Enemies. 


Jucges might be aſſigned him who underſtood thoſe 
atters. The King replied, That he went the wrong 
way to ſave his Life; That moſt certainly his Ene. 
mies had Witneſſes ready to convict him in ſuch ; 
Manner, that the Judges would be forced to condemn 
him; and therefore ſince he took ſo little Care o 
himſelf, he would look to it. So he ordered him t 
deſire the Council to uſe him as a Privy-Counſellor 
and as they would expect to be uſed in the like Cafe 
that is, that his Accuſers might be brought Face t 
Face before he was ſent to the Tower : and if his Re 
queſt was not granted, he was to appeal to the King 
At the ſame time he pulled off his Ring from his Fin 
ger, and giving it to him, ſaid, that if his Appeal v. 
rejected, he ſhould ſhow he Board that Token of hi 
Protection. Next Morning Cranmer coming to th 
Council-door, was ſo long kept — in the Lobby 
that the King hearing of the little Reſpect which w: 


N ee, him, ſent Word that he ſhould be preſent! 


rought in“. It fell out juſt as the King foreſaw, i 
that Cranmer was forced at laſt to produce the King 
Seal Ring, which mortified his Enemies exceeding 
Then the whole Board roſe up, and went and intor 
ed the King of what had paſſed, who told them h 
thought he had a wiſer Council than now he found the 


were, and laying his Hand on his Breaſt, ſwore tha 


he took the Archbiſhop to be the moſt faithful Sut 
ject he had. The Duke of Norfolk willing to excul 
the Council, ſaid, They meant the Archbiſhop n( 
harm, but only to vindicate his Innocence by ſuch 
Tryal as would have freed him from all Aſperſion 
But the King looking ſternly at him, anſwered, 

would not ſuffer Men who were ſo dear to him to! 


thus handled with Impunity. He knew the Few 
[ 


Pr. Buts the King's Phyſician, who loved Cranmer, went u 
told the King what a ſtrange Thing he had ſeen : The Promatt 
all England waiting at the Countil-door among the Footmen and“ 
vants, Whereupon the King lent to the Board to have him broug 
in immediately. 
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that were among them, and their Malice to one ano- 
ther, which he would either extinguiſh or puniſh 
yery ſpeedily. Then he commanded them all to be 
reconciled to the Archbiſhop. They immediately 
obeyed, though it was but in outward Appearance, 
But for Cranmer's Part he heartily forgave them, as 
he plainly ſhowed afrerwards. 


have made theſe Men more wary. But their extreme 


perceived, that if the King were againſt their accuſing 
of Cranmer, it was not in order to hinder the Execu- 
tion of the Law of the Six Articles, but from a pure 
Motive of AteCtion for that Prelate. That therefore 
the Step they had taken could not diſpleaſe him as to 
the Thing itſelf, but only in reſpect to the Perſon. 
This made them think they ſhould find it eaſier to de- 
troy the Queen, becauſe the King would never wil- 
Ingly ſuffer that his Wife ſhould differ from him in 
Matters of Religion, Catharine Parr, who was then 
on the Throne, had gained the King's Affection by 
her extraordinary Care of him, and by giving him 
laly freſh Marks of her Gratitude. She had em- 
braced the Reformation in her Heaat ; nay, ſhe ſome- 
times took the Liberty to have Sermons preached in 
her Privy-Chamber before ſome of her Ladies. It 
ame to the King's Ears, but he took no notice of 
t: nay, he would ſuffer her to diſpute with him upon 
religious Points, imagining ſhe did it only for Inſtruc- 
ton ſake. But at laſt theſe Diſputes having been car- 
ned too far, he expreſſed his Diſpleaſure at them, and 


een began to look more coldly upon the Queen than 


n times paſt, This made her Enemies fancy it was 
fair Opportunity to work her Ruin, whilſt, igno- 


alions to inſpire the King with favourable Thoughts 
of the Reformation. 


Vor, VII. X x 2 The 
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to give over their Deſign upon the Queen. They her/elf off. 
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The King vented to Gardiner firſt his Diſpleaſure ſent her 2 
againſt the Queen, He could not pitch upon a Man conſtant 


more prejudiced againſt her. Gardiner failed not to the D 1 
cheriſh the King's Reſentment, by aggravating the Tower, thy 
Queen's Obſtinacy, and her Pains to inſtill her No. Ent for * 
tions into the Ladies who ſerved her. The Chance. or with fo 
lor, who was alſo let into the Secret, backed what ſtept aſide 
Gardiner had ſaid, and hinted to the King, that it heard to 
was the Queen who had encouraged Ann Askew in her and Beaſt. 

Obſtinacy; nay, he inſinuated that ſhe was hatching ſeeing him 
Deſigns againſt the Slate. In ſhort, they went ſo far, roured to 
that Articles were drawn againſt her which the King Body _ | 
ſigned. The Chancellor putting up the Paper care- Theſe t\ 
lelly in his Pocket, it dropt from him, and the Per. _ 
ſon that found it carried it to the Queen, who ſeeing of the S 
the King's Hand to ſuch a Paper, concluded herſelf their FreJu 
loſt. However, one of her Friends adviſing her tolfiff ** 2 
go to the King and try to appeaſe him, ſhe came ina pull dos 
his Room with a ſettled Countenance, as if ſhe kne ce out 
nothing of what had paſſed. The King received het would not 
very kindly, and ſet on a Diſcourſe about Religion But a g1 
She anſwered, that theſe Things were above her, and Puke of N 
that ſhe ought to learn of him what ſhe was to believe almoſt c 
Net ſo, by St. Mary, ſaid the King, you are become 6 riſbly to £ 
Doctor, and able to inſtruct us. The Queen feigning td 70 live. 

be ſurprized at the Manner of his ſpeaking to het ele an 
anſwered very mildly, that ſhe ſaw with Grief he w: could grea 
offended at the Freedom ſhe had ſometimes taken tt his Minori 
diſpute with him in Matters of Religion; but 6 de Head © 
had done it innocently, with the ſole View of divert 

ing him, knowing what Pleaſure he took in talk, Whether 


ferently repre 
dome, ſays tt 
Intention to i 
Ing torbidden 


„ Lord H 
on extant in « 
Diſplealure, \ 
al Friend to t 
or any other 
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Erecutors an; 


of thoſe Things which no Body underſtood bette 
than himſelf ; her chief Aim had been, not only if 
make him forget his Pain by ſuch ſort of Diſcourle 
but alſo to receive Inſtruction herſelf, and indeed {1 
had profited much; and if ſhe had ſtarted Objection: 
it was only to give him Occaſion to clear the Diff 
culties which were above a Woman's Underſtanding 
And is it even fo, ſaid the King, then we are Frien 


again. So he embraced her with great Affection, - 
5 ee e 
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gil 

: eat her away with very tender Aſſurances of his 
2 conſtant Love to her“. The next Day, which was 
* the Day appointed for carrying the Queen to the 
he ſocher, the King going to take the Air in the Garden 


N ſent for her, and preſently after came in the Chancel- 
bor with forty of the Guard with him. But the King 


i ſept aſide to him, and after a little Diſcourſe he was 
"WY beard to call him in an angry Tone, Knave, Fool, 
ko and Beaſt, Then he came again to the Queen, who 
** ſeeing him in a Paſſion with the Chancellor, endea- 
. youred to appeaſe him. But the King told her, no 
"i Body had leſs Reaſon than ſhe to plead for him. 


Queen, not only proved unſucceſsful to the Enemies 2 Fa, 


not endure them, being ſatisfied, their chief Aim was Nation. 


would not ſuffer him to be preſent in the Council *;. 


j almoſt choaked with Fat, and perceiving his Leg _—_ 


viſibly to 2 worſe, plainly ſaw he had not long Norfolk 


" I live. hus perſwaded, he conſidered the Duke of = the 
* Norfolk and the Earl of Surrey as two Lords who — 24 


could greatly embarraſs the Prince his Son, during peach. 
his Minority. The Duke of Norfo!k was as it were Herbert. 
the Head of the Romiſb Party and the old Religion, 


Whether the King had really deſigned her Ruin or not, is dif- 
ferently repreſented by the Writers who lived jnext that Time, 
Some, ſays the Lord Herbert, believe it was not ſo much the King's 


ye Intention to uſe the Rigour of the Law, as to deter her from read- 
rles ng forbidden Books. 


„Lord Herbert ſays, though it appears by Gardiner's Submiſſi- 
on extant in our Records, that not long after he tell into the King's 
Diſpleature, yet whether on this Occaſion, or that he was a ſpeci- 
al Friend to the Duke of Norfolk (who was now allo in Diſgrace) 
or any Other Cauſe, is not there determined. However, the King 
excluded him out of the Number of thoſe whom he appointed his 
Executors and Counſellors to his Son Edward VI. 


X X 3 though 


/ 


'"S Theſe two Attempts againſt the Archbiſhop and the The King 


of the Reformation, but even turned very much to Enemies of 
their Prejudice. From thenceforward the King could he Refor- 


to pull down whatever he had ſet up. Gardiner was Gardiner's 
turned out of Favour immediately, and the King Dygrace. 


But a greater Storm fell upon the Heads of the The Xing 
Duke of Norfolk, and his Son the Ear! of Surrey. Hen- " ſolves te 


Ll 
. 
. 
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1546. though like a good Courtier, he had ſtruck in out. 
waruly with all the Innovations the King was pleaſeg 
to make. Henry was contented with this extern] 
Compliance, though he knew he was al] along linked 
to the Pope, whoſe Party was flill very ſtrong in 
England, and that his Son the Earl of Surrey was o 
the ſame Opinion. This was enough to inſpire him with 
a well-grounded Fear, that after his Death, theſe two 
Lords, aſſiſted by the Pope, the Emperour, and their 
Friends, would labour to place the Crown on the 
Head of the Princeſs Mary, and fo the whole Build. 
ing, which he had been at ſo much Pains to raiſe du. 
ring his Reign, would be thrown down to the Ground, 


And indeed he could not queſtion, but if that Party Jar 
prevailed, they would deem his Divorce from Catba. Eng had r 
rine of Arragon null and void. In which cafe Mary Cartridge 

was his only lawful Iſſue, and the Prince his Son a hough by 
Baſtard. He could hope for no Remedy to this Evil 19% 4 af x 
from the Parliament, having learnt by many Years npprefſed. 

Experience, with how much eaſe that Body conſiſt- e Pa 
ing of ſo many Members, was carried away with the Univerſities 
prevailing Party. He thought therefore the bt: - Antic 
and ſhorteſt way to prevent theſe Miſchiefs, and to ere 
get rid of his Fears, was not to leave theſe two Lords Nd. 
behind him, whom he believed capable of diſturbing pede 

the Prince his Son's Minority, and even of robbing 1 "If RS 


him of the Crown. For this ſingle Reaſon their Run od 144 
was determined, after which, the queſtion was only > | 
to find a Pretenſe. And this is ſeldom wanting to Lmble Þ 
thoſe who have the Power in their Hands. of che Vea 
ſoon as it was perceived that his Affection for the F-M 04,1, 1 
ther and Son was grown cold, there were Perſons of making 
ready to inſinuate that they had pernicious DefignWF at laſt che 
againſt the State, and that they only waited for hz 
Death to ”= them in Execution; that the Earl of 
Surrey had refuſed ſeveral good Matches * ſince he. bimſelf 
loit the Ear] of ! 

to, and the 


Henry Howard Earl of Surrey had married Frances Daughter dez mour. 
of the Farl of !Oxfgrd, by whom he had two Sons, Thomas nd 
Henry, and three Daughters. The Duke of Norfolk would have f : 


theſe two 


ſame Foot 
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cc his Counteſs, and it was generally reported, he 1546, 
"ut p he Princeſs Mary: That 1 ; 
00 aſpired to the Princeſs Mary : at it was not with- 
_ out ſome private Reaſon that he bore the Arms of St. 4 
award the Confeſſor, though the Duke his Father 14 
11d taken them out of his, but that however the Duke 2 
zimſelf left a Blank-Quarter in the Place, that he | 
night reſume them at a proper Seaſon. Upon theſe They are 110 
general Accuſations the King ordered them to be ar- , — |» 
* reſted, and ſent to the Tower, Which done, care ro wer. 
15 was taken to let the Publick know that they who had Np 
Fry zny Thing to ſay againſt the Priſoners, ſhould be 0 
a gaaciouſly heard, and that the King would pardon 7 
0 my Perſon who was concerned in any Plot with them | 
ac end would come and make it known. 
N Some Time before this Affair was ſet on Foot, the The rwo U. 
ung had reſtored the two Univerſities, Oxford and niverſiies N 
anbridge, to all their Eſtates, Rents, and Privileges, 2. 4 A9 
* though by the Ad of Parliament which gave the Herbert; 4 
"WM Lands of the Colleges to the King, they were to be Burnet, L 
yy ſuppreſſed. It would needs have leemed very ſtrange ö 
ho that the Parliament ſhould ngt diſtinguiſh theſe two ; 
of Univerſities from the reſt of the Colleges, conſidering 
"Ml weir Antiquity, and the Advantages the Kingdom 
od received, and daily did receive from thence, if it | 
: had not been often ſeen that hot * Houſes long ſince 
* proceeded only as they were directed by the Court. 
x. It is ſomewhat probable that the King doubted a | 
u $90d while, whether he ſhould diſſolve or preſerve 
2 theſe two Univerſities, ſince having received their 
a, fumble Petitions upon that Account, the Beginning 
* of the Year, he made them wait for his Anſwer till 
elif Oober. Nay, it was talked at Court for ſome Time 
oil ©! making great Alterations in their Coarters, But 
i at laſt the King reſolved to continue them upon the 
of {ime Foot they had all along been, Shortly after, 
r lied himſelf to the Seymour F:mily, by engaging his Son to marry 
the Ear] of Hereford's Daughter, which his Son would not conſent 
to, and the Dutcheſs ot Richmond his Daughter to Sir Thomas 
ay Seymour. 
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1346. on the 19th of December, he founded Trinity-Colly 
in Cambridge, which is one of the nobleſt Foundations 

of that kind in Europe X. . 

Whilſt diligent ſearch was making by the Ki 
3 Order, after every Thing that could Fr, to N 
diner o, Impeachment againſt the Duke of Norfolł, and the Earl 
bit Hell. his Son, the King finding himſelf near his End, ws 
fully determined they ſhould go out of the Word 
before him. In the mean while, he ordered his il, 
made juſt before his late Expedition into France, to he 
brought him. Having run it over, he cauſed Gar; 
ner's Name to be ſtruck out of the Number of the 
Counſellors he had appointed for the Council of Stat 
during Edward's Minority. Sir Anthony Brown, who 
was preſent, would have ſpoke a Word in the Bi. 
| ſhop's Behalf r. But the King anſwered, He kney 
Gardiner's Temper, and although he could govern 
him, yet none of thoſe who were to come after him 

would be able to do it. 

This Mill, which is extant in the Collection of the Pil 
ie Ads, is dated Decemper 3oth 1546, and the King's 
Name is at the End with thoſe of ten Witneſſes. But 
it is hard to know for certain, whether it was ſigned 
with the King's own Hand. This is what was called 
into queſtion afterwards. Mr. Rymer, who made the 
Collection of the Records, would have done well to 
have put this Matter out of Diſpute, and informed 
the World whether he had the Original in his Hands, 
and if ſo, whether the King's Name was his own 
Hand-Writing, This he might have eaſily known 
by comparing his Name on the Will, with his uſual 
Signings, of which doubtleſs he had ſeveral in his 
Power. The Importance of this Inquiry conliſts in 
that the A of Parliament which impowered the 


King to ſettle the Succeſſion, ordered that it ſhould! 


be 


* It was founded out of three others, St. Michael's College, built 
by Harvey of Stanton in Edward 11's Days; King's Hall, founded 
by Edward lil; and Fiſhwick's Hotel. Camd. He founded allo 
Ciriſt-Church Hoſpital about the ſame Time. 

*I Thinking it was only an Omiſſion. Barnes. 
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de done by Letters Patents under the Great Seal, or 
by his laſt Will ſigned with his own Hand. Now it 
| out afterwards, that the Line of Scotland not be- 
ng placed in Order which belonged to them, queſtio- 
ned the Validity of the Will, maintaining that Henry 
had not ſigned it with his own Hand-Writing, In- 
deed it could be alledged againſt this, that the Vill 
being dated a Month before the King's Death, there 
was no room to ſuppoſe that Henry was then unable 
to ſign it. On the other Side, it is not impoſſible 
but that having ordered his Will to be writ over a- 
gain the zoth of December, he might delay to ſet his 
Hand, and ſo be prevented by Death. But there is 
moreover a ſtrong Preſumption that he did not ſign 
it with his own Hand; and that is, he was, very 
probably, unable to write ſeveral Months before 
his Death, doubtleſs, by reaſon his Fingers were 


ſwoln to ſuch a Degree that he could not hold his- 


Pen. This Conjecture is confirmed by two Papers 
extant in the Collection of the Publick Acts, both of a 
prior Date to the Will. The firſt is a Power of the 
21ſt of Auguſt 1546, given by Henry to three of his 
Miniſters to ſign in his Name all the Royal Commiſ- 
fhons, and Acts of Grace, The ſecond is a like 
Power of the 13th of October following, to ſome of 
his Council to ſign all Ads to which the King's Hand 
was required. The Reaſon alledged for theſe Powers, 
was taken from the Multiplicity of Affairs, where- 
with the King was overwhelmed. Bur as he had ne- 
yer leſs Buſineſs than at that Time, it is extremel 

probable, that this was only a Cloke to hide his In- 
diſpoſition. However, as this Diſpute, which con- 
cerned only the Royal Family of Scotland, was ended 
by the Acceſſion of that Family to the Throne of 
England, it is no longer of any Conſequence. And 
therefore it ſuflices juſt to mention wherein it con- 
liſted . Here follows the manner wherein Henry ſet- 


led 


Mailand Secretary to the Queen of Scotland, accounted the 
ableſt Man of his Nation at that Time, in a Letter to Sir wits 
Cecil, 
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by AZ of Parliament in the Year 1543. 


Order of l. Prince Edward and all his Iſſue. 
— 4 IT. The Children he might have by his preſent 


pa or any other whom he ſhould marry aſter 
er. 

III. The Princeſs Mary and her Iſſue, provided ſhe 
married with the Advice and Conſent of the Execy. 
tors of his laſt Vill and Teſtament, or of the major 
Part of thoſe who ſhould then be alive, given under 
their Hands and Seals. This Conſent of the Execy. 
tors was a Condition ſo annexed to the Right he 
granted Mary to ſucceed in her Turn, that without 
it, his Intent was, ſhe ſhould entirely forfeit her Title 
to the Crown. 

IV. The Princeſs Elizabeth upon the ſame Condi. 

«tion with Mary. 

V. Frances Brandon eldeſt Daughter of his Siſter 
Mary and the Duke of Suffolk. 

VI. Eleanor Brandon, Frances's younger Siſter, 


If it happened that all theſe Perſons above-named 
ſhould die without Heirs, or that their Iſſue ſhould 
come to fail, it was the King's Will that the Crown 
ſhould go to the next Heir. By that he could mean 
only Mary the young Queen of Scotland, Grand- 
daughter of his eldeſt Siſter Margaret, who ought na- 

turally 


Cecil, afterwards Lord Burleigh, ſays, „ The King neither ſigned 
„the Will, nor ordered the Stamp to be put to it: He had been 
«« oft deſired to ſigh it, but always put it off: But when he ſaw 
% his Death approaching, one William Clarke Servant to Thomas 
«© Hennage put the Stamp to it, and ſome Gentlemen that were 
waiting without, were called in to ſign as Witneſſes. For this 
«« he appealed to the Depoſition of the Lord Paget, and deſired 
the Marquiſs of Winchefter and Northampton, the Earl of. Pen- 
« broke, Sir William Petre, Doctor Buts, &c. might be examined, 
and their Depoſitions entered in the Chancery. He alſo appealed 
to the Original Will, by which it would appear, that it was 
not ſigned but ſtamped only; and therefore not being according 
to the Act of Parliament, was of no Force. See this Letter 
Barnet's Collection, Numb. 30. Vol. I. 
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bim rally to have come in before the Children of the 
King's younger Siſter Mary, 

Laſtly, he added, that in caſe Mary ſhould not per- 
ſorm the Condition required of her, the Crown ſhould 
tevolve to Elizabeth, as if Mary had died without 


Heirs. 
In like manner, if Elizabeth neglected to perform 


* the ſame Condition, his Intent was, that the Crown 
50 hould go to Frances Brandon, Juſt as if Elizabeth had 
* died without Iſſue. ; 
He appointed for Executors of his laſt Will and Te gull 


ann Thirteen Lords, moſt part of whom were 
our Mi" Privy-Counſellors, as the Archbiſhop of Canter- 
n jury, the Lord Chancellor Wriotheſſey, the Earl of 
Hertford young Edward's Uncle, Sc. Theſe Thir- 
. Wicen * Executors were alſo nominated for the Prince 
his Succeſſor's Privy-Council, till he ſhould be full 
Eighteen Year's of Age. Moreover, he named cer- 
tain Perſons who were to be called to the Council up- 
on extraordinary Occaſions. 

He ordered his Executors to pay firſt all his Debts, 
ed ud then to make good all his Grants he had made to 
d private Perſons. 

He made the Prince his Son Heir to all his Goods, 
Plate, Jewels, Money, Cannons, Ammunition, Ships, 


tain to Eighteen Vears of Age. 


* He gave to his Daughters Mary and Elizabeth a 
en WM yearly Penſion of Three Thouſand Pounds Sterling, 
and to each a Portion of Ten Thouſand Pounds or 


more, if the Executors thought proper. 


ed 
a, * Thereare 16 named in all, of whom there were only ſeven 


ed Wl that were Lords or Biſhops; viz. the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
115 W Lord Chancellor Wriocheſley, Earl of Hereford young Fdward's Un- 
ns MW cle, Lord St. John, Lord Ruſſel, Vilcount Liſle, Biſhop Tunſtah, 
er, Sir Anthony Brown, Sir Edward Mountague, Juſtice bromley, Sit 

| Edward North, Sir William Paget, Sir Anthony Denny, Sir William 


Harbard, Sir Edward Wootton, and Dr. Woorton his Brother. 


id. WJ vith all Things belonging thereto, and charged him 
n. to be guided by the Advice of thoſe whom he had 
ly appointed for his Privy-Counſellors, till he ſhould at- 
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1546. He left his Queen a Legacy of Three Thoyſgyy 
| Pound, to be laid out either in 4 * or Plate, a8 fh 
pleaſed, and a Thouſand Pound in ready Money be 

ſides her Dower. 
Laſtly, he gave five Hundred Marks to each of hi 


Executors who were Lords, and to the others three 
Hundred each. 


Treaſon of 
urged again 
from whenc 
Throne. 
hould die, 
beheaded | 


ean wi 

Remark en The moſt remarkable Thing in this Will was, thy Hon of m 
— King's paſſing over in Silence his eldeſt Siſter Au knew him 1 
of the Sat- garel's Iſſue, or at leaſt his placing them after the Lu dan an en 
ce/ſion ro of his youngeſt Siſter Mary. And even the Clauſſi bim. Tot 
*heCrown- jn his Mill, which ſaid that after the Iſſue of Elan ſubmiſſive 
Brandon, the Crown ſhould go to the next Heir ge had eve 

muſt, in order to give Margaret and her Poſterity M (keto let 

Right, have been explained in their Favour, ſeeing prayed like 

the general Terms [| next Heir] were liable to ſundij Face to F: 
Interpretations. This was the Effect of the Poe his Counci 

which the Parliament had given the King to ſettle tha mined. E 
Succeſſion, or rather to unſettle it and put it inta hot 44 no Mar 

rible Confuſion, if Divine Providence had not take zpainſt the 

greater Care of it than he. *Tis not 2 to de. only agree 

viſe any other Reaſon of his Proceedings, but h ders. He 

Hatred of the Scozs, and the Apprehenſions he wi «4 with ta 


under that the Kingdom of England would one Dy ge hould 

fall under the Dominion of a Prince or Princeſs of Subſiſtanc 

that Nation, which however all his Care and Precau- 

tion was not able to hinder. 
Dy Whilſt the King was ordering his Will to be writ Henry 
The Farloſ out fair, the Duke of Norfolk*s and the Earl of Sur- by W 
Surry i- ) Proceſs was carrying on with great Zeal. The 3 
behexded. King being determined to diſpatch theſe two Lorch condemnes 
Herbert. out of the way, nothing was able to ſave them. Ihe ed the Seym 
Son was brought to his Trial firſt at Guild-Hall, be- _ be 2 
fore the Lord Chancellor, the Lord Mayor, and o- Tal 1 
ther Commiſſioners, and put upon an Ingueſt of Com- in his Shir 
moners, becauſ: he was not a Peer of the Realm, Conſuſſer, | 
the Duke his Father being alive. Several Witneſſes cnt; 4 
were examined, whoſe Depoſitions the Lord Herber (meaning 
has inſerted in his Hiſtory, But none of the Eviden-W the King, 
ces ſeem poſitive enough to convict him of High- aud crew 


Frealon, WW pee. 
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Treaſon of which he was accuſed. What was chiefly 1547, 
urged againſt him was his giving St. Xdward's Arms, | 
om whence it was inferred that he aſpired to the 
Throne. However, the King being determined he 

hould die, he received Sentence of Death, and was 
beheaded | on Toer-Hill] the 19th of January x. 

Mean while the Duke of Norfolk made uſe of all Th, nuke 
ſorts of means to obtain the King's Pardon. He „/ Norſolk 
knew him well enough to be ſenſible that nothing leſs 7 4 ; 
than an entire Submiſſion was capable of appeaſing % þ:- 
him. To that End, he wrote him a very humble and Pardon. 
ſubmiſſive Letter, declaring he could not call to mind 
he had ever offended him, and entreated him for God's 
fake to let him know the Cauſe of his Diſgrace. He 
prayed likewiſe that his Accuſers might be brought 
Face to Face with him before his Majeſty, or at leaſt 
his Council, that his Cauſe might be maturely exa- 
mined. He affirmed, that he believed he had offend- 
ed no Man, otherwiſe than in appearing very zealous 
againſt the Sacramentarians. But therein he had acted 90 
only agreeable to his Majeſty's Sentiments and Or- [ 
ders. He concluded with conjuring him to be ſatisfi- 1 
ed with taking all or part of his Lands and Goods as ' 
he ſhould pleaſe, leaving him only ſomething for his 
dubſiſtance. [ 
This 


IId * Henry Howard ( eldeſt Son of Thomas 3d Duke of Norfolk, „ 
by Elizabeth Daughter of Edward Stafford Duke of Buckingham ) | | 
The died much pitied, being a Man of great Parts and High-Courage, 
„vi many other noble Qualities. His Sentence was generally 
"2 condemned as an Act of high Injuſtice and Severity, which load- 
[ne ed the Seymours with a popular Gdium that they could never over- 
be- come. Sir Richard Sourbwel depoſing, that he knew certain 
Things of the Earl, which touched his Fidelity to the King, Se I 

Earl vehemently affirmed himſelf a true Man, and offered to fight vl 1 
MW in his Shirt with his Accuſer. As to his giving the Arms of the L 
m, Conſefor, he ſaid he did it according to the Opinion of the King's X 


ns wwe — — FR 
— _ 


ſes MM Zerald:. His Siſter Mary Dutcheſs of Ri:hmond being examined, 
conieſſed that the Earl her Brother ſhould fay, Theſe new Men 


(meaning the Seymour,) loved no Nobility, and if God called away 1 
en- the King, they ſbould ſmart for it, with ſome other paſſionate Words \ 
zh- and circumftantial Speeches, little for his Advantage. He lies TAI 
„ buied in fg tat in the County of Swfolt, Burners Herbery, | | 
| Pedale. ö | 
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This Letter had a quite contrary Effect to hat 
the Duke expected. By clearing himſelf, he aceuſed 
the King of Injuſtice, an Offence which would not 
have been eaſily pardoned, though his Deſtruction had 
not been determined. The Duke ſeeing the King 
was unmoved, ſigned the 12th of January, before 
the Lord Chancellor and ſeveral other Privy-Coun- 
ſellors, a Writing wherein he confeſſed, that on ſe- 
veral Occaſions he had been guilty of High-Treaſon 
in concealing from the King that his Son the Earl 
of Surrey bore the Arms of St. Edward the Confeſſy, 
which did only belong to the King: That himſelf 
had born in the firſt Quarter of his Arms, ever ſince 
his Father's Death, the Arms of England, with a Dif. 
ference of the Labels of Silver, which are the Proper 
Arms of the King's eldeſt Son, and of no other, 
That he owned this to be High-Treaſon by the Laws 
of the Realm; and that he ſigned this Submiſſion 
without Compulſion [or Advice, ] and threw him- 
ſelf entirely upon the King's Mercy. 

It is very probable that the Duke was induced of 
his own accord, or by the Advice of his Friends, to 
make this Confeſſion, imagining he ſhould never ob- 
tain his Pardon, unleſs he confeſſed himſelf guilty, 
that the King might have room to ſhow Mercy. But 
it was all to no purpoſe. His Ruin was reſolved u 
on, and the King was not wont to go from ſuch Re- 
ſolutions when once he had taken them. Mean while, 
as it was eaſy to ſee that the Peers, who were the 
Duke's proper Judges, could not condemn him upon 
the Evidences which were to be produced againſt 
him, the King thought he ſhould more eaſily com- 


paſs his Ends by an Act of Attainder, So the Parlia- 


ment meeting at this Time, a Bill of Attainder was 
brought into the Houſe of Lords, and read three 
Times, on the 18th, 19th, and 20th of January, 
and paſſed, In all likelihood the Duke's Confeſſion 
under his own Hand, contribured very much to the 
paſſing of the Bill. Art leaſt it ſerved for an Excuſe 


co thoſe who durſt not be againſt it. The Bill be 
2 es ent 
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ſent down to the Commons, was read thrice, and ſent 154. 
up alſo paſſed on the 24th of January. Accord- 
ing to the Method, too frequently practiſed in this 
Reign, It contained only general Accuſations, with- 
out ſpecifying any Rp except the Duke's bear- 
ing the Arms of England, with three Labels of Sil- 


ver. It was very ſtrange that . his Arms ſhould not 


— 3 Et 
— —— 


have been taken notice of before now, which he had 1 
born ſo long in the ſight of the King himſelf, and vil | 
the whole Court, which he had received from his Wil 
Anceſtors, and for which he had the Opinion of the 2 0 
Heralds. The Bill having paſſed in both Houſes, the 40 
Lord Chancellor, the Earl of Hertford, and ſome o- [Al 
Yif. MW ther Lords were commiſſioned under the Great Seal Wil | 
per to give the Royal Aſſent. Which done, a Warrant 4 mar- Will | 
her. was ſent to the Lieutenant of the Tower, to cut off rant jor Alt | 
ws the Duke's Head on the 29th of January. But lucki- „ Execu- vi 
on ly for him the King died the Night before, and the * Bi | 
m- Council did not think it adviſeable to begin the new narrowly. 4 


Reign with the Execution of one of the greateſt Lords 

of of the Kingdom. It is to be obſerved, that during Cranmer 

to all the Proceedings both of the Court and of the Par- Cone 

b- W liament againſt the Duke of Norfolk and the Earl of A 4 
ty, Surrey, the Archbiſhop of Canterbury kept all the Duke's 
zut vile at his Houſe at Croydon, without ever appearing 279%: 1 
p- at Court. As theſe two Lords were juſtly deemed his — 
de- moſt mortal Enemies, he was not willing it ſhould be 1 
le, MW faid, that he had any Hand in what was tranſacting 14 
he I againſt them. vl 
on Whilſt theſe Proceſſes had been carrying on, the The King's 
iſt W King was ſeized in his Bed with an Illneſs which Peath apy 44 
n- brought him inſenſibly to his End. However, the hi 
a- © Conſideration of the Account he was going to render 

as to God, was not capable of moving him to uſe Com- ll 
ce WW paſſion towards two Lords, of one of the moſt anti- 1 
„ ent Families in England, who had done him great 
Services, and hitherto were guilty of no Crime which 
e i deſerved ſo ſevere a Puniſhment. On this Occaſion, 
ſc ss well as on many others, Paſſion and Policy got 
the 


* — we. 
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1547- the better in the King's Mind, of Juſtice and Merey, 
He was bent at any rate to ſacrifice theſe two Lord 
to his Son's the Prince's Safety, and to eſtabliſh h. 
their Death, all the Alterations he had made in Re. 


Book X'V 


that the Ki 
thereby dif 


ligion, being perſuaded they would do their utmoi * The Reac 
Endeavour to deſtroy them. What fell out after Wie wedge 

wards ſhows that he was not miſtaken with. regard ti © fad of hi 

the Duke of Norfolk who ſurvived him. This Lorch King Henry v 

Life, which was preſerved by a fort of Mirace de 1 * 

ſerves to demonſtrate withal, how fruitleſs and vain 1 

are Man's Care and Foreſight, when contrary to th nuch obliged 1 
Purpoſes and Decrees of God. tis good Qual 

107 3s The King's IIlneſs continually increafed, and no ics I do 


„ 6 oy 
warned of Man dared to put him in Mind that his End was aff linces, Jet!“ 


hi: ap Hand, Every one was afraid that a Prince why Rema 
proaching d with Fear and Tremblin 
3 was always approached with F re 


would look upon this charitable Warning as a Crime, I puch Sith a 
and would punifh it according to an Ac? of Parlia- und Moody : 
ment, wherein thoſe who ſhould be ſo bold as tons ſtuck faſt 


foretell the King's Death, were adjudged Traitor. 20 * 
But at laſt Sir Anthony Denny, one of his Privy The King's Ph 


Counſellors, had the Courage and Charity to war 
He ſhows him that he had but a very little while to live. The 
Signs of King thanked him, and expreſſed his great Grief and 
Repen- Horror for all the Sins of his paſt Life. Where. 
e upon Denny asked him if any Clergyman ſhould be 

ſent for, and he ſaid, if any, it ſhould be the Arch- 
He ena, biſhop of Canterbury, But Cranmer being then at 
Jer Cran- Croydon, he could not come till the King wa 
mer, and ſpeechleſs. He had but juſt Time to deſire him te 
7% give ſome Sign of his dying in the Faith of Cori 
2. The King ſqueezed his Hand, and preſently afte 

expired in the Night between the 28th and 29th 0 
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having reigned Thirty-ſeven Years and Nine Months in the *. 
His Death His Death was kept private three Days. Probably conveyance o 
3 kept the Council took Time to conſult whether the Duke one of t] 
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8 Norfolk ſhould be executed. At laſt, after thre 


Days, the Lord Chancellor ſignified to both 1 
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hat the King was dead, and that the Parliament was 
thereby diflolved “. 


* The Reader may ſee Henry's Character drawn at length by 
the Lord Herbert. But as his Life and Actions ſufficiently make 
tim known, I ſhall only add what Biſhop Barnet ſays of him at 
the End of his firſt Volume of the Hiſtory of the Reformation. 
King Henry VIIIth is rather to be reckoned among the Great than 
he Good Princes, He exerciſed ſo much Severity on Men of 
doch Perſwafions, that the Writers of both Sides have laid open 
dis Faults, and taxed his Cruelty. But as neither of them were 
much obliged to him, ſo none have taken ſo much Care to ſet forth 
his good Qualities, as his Enemies have done to enlarge on his 
vices I do not deny that he is to be numbered among the 118 
Princes, yet I cannot rank him with the Worſe. 


WO Remarkable Things not taken notice of by Rapin. 


In 1527 the King following his Hawk, and leaping over a 
me, Ditch with a Pole, fell in upon his Head, and had not one Ed- 
la- nd Moody a Footman jumped in and raiſed up his Head which 
$ toll was tuck faſt in the Clay, he had been drowned. 

In 1546 one Foxley fell aſleep Aprit 17th, and could not be 
waked by any Means till he had flept 14 Days and 15 Nights. 
The King's Phy ficians, as well as the King himſelf examined him, 
but the Cauſe ot his ſleeping thus could not be known. He was 
Porter to the Mint in the Tower. 

About the latter End of this Reign the Publick Stews which had 
long been allowed by the State, were ſuppreſſed. They were a 
continued Row of Houſes along the Thames-Side in Southwark, 
ſixteen in Number, and diſtinguiſhed by Signs. In the Reign of 
Henry Il, there were ſeveral Regulations made concerning theſe 
Houſes, to be ſeen in Scew's Sutvey of London. Camden thinks 
they were called Srews, from the Fiſh-Ponds near them, for the 
fitting and cleanſing Pike and Tench. 

In Henry VIII's Reign was inſtituted the Government of the 
Preſident of the North; Tonftal Bilhop of Durham was the firſt 
Preſident. In the 23d Year it was enacted, that Butchers ſhould 
ſel! their Meat by Weight, Beef for a Half. penny the Pound, and 
Mutton for 3 Farthings. 


In the 24th Year, he built his Palace of St. James, where alſo 
te made a Park. | 

in the zoth Year, the manner of caſting Pipes of Lead for 
Conveyance of Water under Ground, was firſt invented by Robert 
brock one of the King's Chaplains, Robert Cooper Goldſmith, mak- 
ug the Inſtruments and putting the Invention firſt in Practice. 
And in the 35th, the firſt Caſt Pieces of Iron that ever were made 
u England, were made at Backſtead in Suſſex, by Ralph Page and 
Peter Baude. 

About his 15th Year, it happened that divers Things were new 


brought into England, whereupon this Rhyme was made. 
You, VII, 1 Turkeys, 
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Turkeys, Carps, Hops, Piccarel, and Beer, | — 
Came into England all in one Year. 


In the 28th Year of Henry VIII Wales, which had been a Pro- 
vince to the Engliſh Nation, was incorporated into the ſame and 
made a Member thereof, and brought under the ſame Fundamen. 
tal Law ; a Work that had been long a doing, and from the Time 
of Edward III brought on to perfection by Degrees. 

King Henry's Body lies buried at Windſor, under a moſt ſtately 

Tomb, begun in Copper and gilt, but not finiſhed. 


The End of the Reign of HeNRy VIII. 
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N. B. KX. ſtands for King, K for Kingdom, D. for Duke, Wl 
E. for Earl, the Letter () before the Number of the Page 
means the Note at the Bottom of the Page. Pill | 
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A. Agnadel (Battle of) 24 0 

BBIES ſurrendred to King St. Alban's (Abbey of) granted to Woi- 

Henry, 504, 505, 511, 537, ſey,223 K. Henryrelerves it, 417 « 
553, 550, 569, 572. See Albany (D. of elected Regent of Scot- 


Monaſteries. 
Abbots (Mitred) who they were 572 2. 
Ad, againſt Annages, 446. Peter-pernce, 


land, 134 detain'd in France, ib. 1 
comes to Scotland. 151 complains . 
to the Pope of K. Henry's Encroachs . 


Papal Authority. 478,528 confirm- 
ing K. Henry's Title, 485 ſettling 
the Title of the Kings of England 
for ever,655 making ir Treaſon to 
ſpeak evil of the King, 486 or, to 
conceal the Incontinence ofa Queen 
of England, 620. Act tor erecting 
new Biſhopricks,576 for encreaſing 
the Royal Power, ib. about Marria- 
ges. 599 to ſettle the Succeſſion of 


ments on Sand, ib. takes Hamil» 
ton-Caſtle, 163 goes to France, 172 
detain'd there, 193 releas'd, 227 
goes back to France, 233 K. Henry 
tries to get him remov'd from the 
Regency, 264 eſcapes to Scotland, 
266 marches with an Army to the 
Borders of England, 267 retires, 
208 returns to France, 276. End ot 
his Regency, ibid. 


the Crown, 654 to limit the Jurit- 
dition of Eccleſiaſtical Courts, 655. 
See Henry, and Parliament. 

Adrian VI. Pope,238 labours to pro- 
Cure a Peace between the Chriſtian 
Princes, 251 injoyns by a Bull a 3 
Years Truce among them, 252 
Joyns ina League with the Enemies 
of France, ib. dies, 258. his Cha- 
racter, 259 a good Chriſtian, but 
an indifferent Pope, ib. exhorts the 

Serman Princes to defitoy Luther, 268 

Adrian (Cardl.) the Pope's Collector in 
England bettays Wolſey, 145 de- 

pos'd, ; 180 


Allen (John) Judge of the Legate's 
Court, commits numberleſs Extorti- 
ons, 191 accuſed, and convicted, 
192 oppreſſes the Nation, 299 pro- 
ſeeuted tor it, 
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ibid. 4 | 
Alenſon (Dutcheſs of) treats about K. 4 | 
Francis's Ranſom, 284 
Alva (D. of) over - runs Navarre, 68 
Alviano, 24, 28, 90, 92 1 | | 
Angus (E. of) See Dowglaſs. il | 
Ann Bullen, See Bullen. | my] 
Ann of Cleve, a Marriage propos d be-) 
tween her and K. Henry, 565 con- 1 
eludedz88 comes to Bagland, ib. 
17 a the 
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the K. diſlikes her, 1b. nulls his Mar- 
riage with her, 593, 597 ſhe con- 
ſents to the Divorce, 


Aunates, At againſt them, 446 
LAnnebauit Admiral of France, 667 Am- 
baſlador to England, 681 


| Appeals to Rome: Statute againſt them, 


457 
| Arragon (K. of) See Ferdinand Charles. 
| Arran (E. of) See Hamilton. 


d'Arcy (Lord) ſides with the Yorkſhire = 


Rebels, 543 executed, FF2 
Articles, the Six Bloody ones, 573 

| Aske heads the Yorkſhire Rebels, 541, 
| eExecated, FF2 
| Afkew (Ann) executed, 687 


Attainders of High-Treaſon, the Power 
or repealing them granted to K. Hen- 


8, 247 
| Andlty (Sir Thomas) made Lord Chan- 
cellor, 448 his Character, 609 


dies, 656 
Aug mentation, (Court of } 5711 

| dugsburgh(Diet of) 421, 425 
| (Confeſſion of) 514 


Avocation of K. Henry's Cauſe about 
his Divorce to Rome, 390, 394 
B 


Amhbam burnt, 435 
Bambridge (Chiſlopher) made Arch- 
biſhop of York, 5 appointed Ambaſ- 
ſador at Rome, 13 made Cardinal, 


39 dies, 129 
Barbaroſſa, Admiral of the Turk, be- 
ſieges Nice, 653 

Barlow (Biſhop) his Character, 565 

| Barnes (Dr.)executed, 603 
Barton (Elizabeth) an account of her, 
175. 477 

Bayfeld burnt, 435 


Bearn, Campaign there, 256 
Beazon (Cardinal) his remarkable Ad- 
vice to the K. of Scotland, 630 his 
Character, 638 forges a Will for 
K. James V. 638 ſeizes the Regen- 
cy of Scotland, ib. removd, 640 
breaks the Treaty made between 
Scotland and England, 642, exc. ſei- 
| 2zes the Government, 644 ſends for 
| theE. of Lenox, 644 hinders the 
E. of Arran from becoming Maſter 
of the Queen, 645 pets all the 
Power under the Regent's Name, 


648 Cauſes Wiſhart to be burnt, 6g; 
murdered, 151 


$97 Becker; his Bones burnt, and Shrine 


{eiz'ds 55 
Bellay (Martin de) an Account of him, 
221 n. Remark on a Paſſage of his 
Memoirs, ibid. 
w— (William de) ſent by K. Franc 
to K. Henry, 459, 472 goes to 
Rome, 472 
Benner ſent by K. Henry to Rome, 389 
Bible burnt by Tonſtal, 488 the C 
vocation petitions to have it in Eng- 
liſh, 511, 512 printed by K. Henry; 
Order, 560 and ordered to be ſer up 
in Churches, ib. n. ſet up in Churches, 
586 People allow'd to have it in 
their Houſes, 16. and 633 Diſputes 
concerning the Verſion of it, 621 
Biez, (Marſhal de) Commander of the 
French Forces, 666, 668, 669 
Bilney burnt, 477 
Biſhops (Engliſh) condemn K. Henrys 
Marriage with Queen Catharine, 359 
the Pope excluded from having todo 
with their Election, 478 renounce 
the Pope, 487 
Biſhopricks : Six new ones founded, 5$3 
See Oxford, &c. *® 
Bologna, 8 
Bonner (Edmund) his Character, 610 
{ent to Marſeilles, 471 acquaints the 
Pope with K. Henry's Appeal to the 
next Council, i6. and with Cran- 
mer's Appeal, ib. the Pope threatens 
to throw him into a Cauldron of 
boiled Lead, 472 made Biſhop of 
Hereford, 565 and of London, & 
| behaves inſolently to K. Francis, 565 
Bonnivet, Admiral of France, 244, 254 
255, 270 
Bourbon, (D. of) Conſtable of France, 
enters into Engagements with ths 
Emperor, 270 his Conſpiracy diſ- 
covered by the K. of France, 253 
flies into Germany, 254 gets Mo- 
ney to pay his Troops, 269 prepares 
to enter Provence, 271 brings Troops 
from Germany, 277, 315, 316, 322 
324 ſtorms Rome, 325 ſlain, 16d, 
Brandenburgh, (Elector of) proteſts . 
gainſt the Decree of Worms, Fug 
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Brandon (Charles) created D. of Suffolk, 


115 marries the Queen Dowager of 


France, 135 retires from Court, 
143 dies, 673 
Rrereton (Willam) accuſed of criminal 
Converſation with Queen Ann, 517 
Breton (Andrew) ' 40 
Brief: a forged one of Julius II. pro- 
duc'd by the Emperor's Miniſters, 378 
Vannes and Bryan ordered to ſearch 


the Pope's Records for it, 381 
Briſtol erected into a Biſhoprick, 61 
Bruges (Treaty of) 240 


Bryan (Sir Francis) ſent to Rome, 381 
his Inſtructions, ib. threatens the 
Pope. ib. ſends the King Word he 
had nothing to expect from the Pope, 
383 recalld, 389 ſent to Mar- 
ſeilles, 471 

Bucer comes over to England, 515 

Buchanan (George) an account of him, 

615, u. 

Buckingham (D. of) his Diſgrace and 
Death, 224 Act of Attainder paſs d 
againſt him, 742 

Buda taken by the Turks, 613 

Bull granted to Molſey to viſit ail the 

Religious Houſes, 177 one empow- 
ering him to ſuppreſs Monaſteries, 
ib. and 383 Bull againſt K. Henry 
502 a Decretal one about his Di- 
vorce, 362, 373 committed to 
Campegio, 337 burnt by the Pope's 
Order, 380, 398 Bulls granted to 
Cranmer upon his being made Arch- 
biſhop 458 Proclamation againſt re- 
ceiving any Bulls from Rome, 413 

Bullen, (Sir Thomas) 351 

Bullen (Ann) an account of her, 351. 


carried to France, ib. the Time of 


her return to England. 352, 357 
whether K. Henry's Love for her 
was the Cauſe of his divorcing 
Queen Catharine? 351, 353, 360 
remov'd from Court during the 
Proceſs of the Divorce, 396 exaſ- 
perates K, Henry ue Molſey, ib. 
writes to him, 418 married to K. 
Henry, 440 her Marriage is made pub- 
lick, and confirm d by Cranmer, 460, 


461 crown'd, 461 Sanders's Ca- 
lumnies againſt her, 467 her Mar- 


| 
riage with K. Henry declar'd valid 
by Parliament, 479 mollifies the 
K. towards the Reformers, 489 
countenanc'd the Reformation, 818 
the Succeſſion of the Crown ſettled " | 
upon her Iſſue, 479 the King 
grows jealous of her, 516 is accuſed | || 
of Adultery and Inceſt, 17 con- 
fined to the Tower, 518 what ſhe i 
confeſs'd, 19 condemn'd, and be- 
headed, gat, 522 her Behaviours | | 
ib. n. different Opinions about her 
$23 her Marriage with K. Henry 
nulled, 525 her Sentence conſirmd | 


by the Parliament, 527 
Bullen, (Lady) betrays Queen Ann. 519 ||. 
Bulloign, 663, 664% ũ 
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( Alais: Conference there, 216, 217, 
219 

Calendar reform'd. 164 


Camoray (League of) 21, 22, & c. Re- 

marks on the Peace concluded there,, 

402i 

Cambridge-Univerſity makes a Scruple . 
of deciding in favour of K. Henry's) 


divorce, 4091 
Campana ſent by the Pope to England, - 
380 


Camteius ſent Legate a Latere to Eng- 
land, 178 his Entry into London, 
179 recalled, 190 made Biſhop of 
Salisbury, 277 appointed one of the 
Commiſſioners, to examine into K. 
Henry's Divorce, 377 retards his; 
Journey to England, 378 exhorts: 
K. Henry to keep Queen Catharine, 
379 and Catharine to comply with| | 
the King's deſire, ib. feigns to want, 
freſh Orders, 16. ſhews the Decretal, 
to the King and Walſey, ib. refuſes 
to ſhew it to ſome bs is. his. | | 
Artifice to delay the Cauſe, 380, 391, | | 
395 preſides in the Examination of, 
K. Henry's Divorce, 391 returns to, 
Rome, 398 his Baggage is ſearched, 
ib. aſſiſts at the Diet of Awugsbwrgh,, 
406, 425 exhorts the Germans to 
root out the Proteſtants, 425 de- 
priv'd of the Biſhoprick o Salizhu 
2 a roy 

Canons, 32 Commiſſioners appoin 

173 © 


ö 


to examine them, 475, 656 


ham, Cranmer. 
ardinal-College, founded by Cardinal 
| Wolſey 263 
Cardinal Sanfforum quatuor, 354 
[Carew (Sir Nicholas) executed, 586 
Caſſali(Sir Gregory) joyned with Knight 
to treat about K. Henrys Divorce, 
| 363. Wolſey's Letter to him, ib. preſſes 
the Pope to ſign the four Inſtruments, 
| $54 ordered by K Henry to demand 
Bulls not liable to diſpute, 373 
Caſſils (E. of) ſent Ambafſador to Eng- 
land, 306 taken Priſoner, 631 em- 
braces the Reformation, 632 re- 
turns to K. Henry according to his 
Engagement, 643 
Casbarine of A rragon married toK. Hen- 
ry. lo. he begins to thinkof divorc- 
ing her, 340 her Marriage with him 
{ condemned by the Biſhops, 359 de- 
Clar'd void by the Parliament, 479 
Campegio perſuades her to comply with 
EK. Henry's Reſolution of divorcing 
her, 379 the Emperor enters into 
a Proteſtation againſt her being di- 
vorc'd, 389 is cited to appear be- 
fore the Legates, 3a 1 her Proctors 
except againſt them, 16. kneels 
down before the K. and makes a 
moving Speech, ib. and v. with- 
draws, and will never appear again, 
ib. cited a ſecond time, 392 ſends 
in her Appeal, and is declar'd con- 
tumax, ib. the Proceſs againſt her 
reduc'd to 12 Articles, i. Argu- 
ments againſt the King's Divorcing 
her, 415 the K. tries to bring her 
to conſent to the Divorce, 435 
takes his Leave of her, ib. refules 
to part with the Title or Quality of 
Queen, 481 dies, 509 her Cha- 
| racer, ib. and n. 
| Catharine Howard married to K. Henry, 
604 declared Queen, ib. her Cha- 
rater, 610 her Lewdneſs diſcover- 
ed, 616 her Confeſſion, 618 is 
attainted by the Parliament, ib. and 
executed, 620 
| Catharine Parr married to K. Henry, 
649 favoured the Reformation, is. 
her Character, 69x is acculed, 16. 


| 
| 


| 
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but eſcapes, 692 
Canterbury (Archbiſhop of) See Mar- Catholick: K. Ferdinand, left that Title 


to his Succeſſors, 153 
Ceriſoles, (Battle of) 67 
Charles, of Auſtria, becomes K, of 


Arragon, 153 makes a Treaty with 
K. Francis, 159 ratifies the League 
of Lendon, 165, arrives in Spain, and 
diſmiſſes Cardinal Ximenes,166 af. 
ſigns Cardinal Wolſey a Penſion, 17; 
promiſes him the Pontificate, 19) 
his large Grants to him, 242 care(- 
ſes him, 245 elected Emperour, 194, 
185 crowned, 200. Cauſes or Je:. 
louſy between him and K. Francis, 
186 comes to England to confer 
with K. Henry, 196 calls for his 
Aſſiſtance againſt France, 209 joing 
in a League with the Pope, 211 
his Army takes Mouzon, and ravages 
Champagne, &C. 218 ſets out tor 
Spain, and goes by England, 239 iz 
made Kt. of the Garter, 240 ſigns 
the Treaty of Bruges, ib. makes the 
E. of Surrey Admiral of his Fleet, ib. 
contrives how to invade K. Francis 
in his own Kingdom, 271 becomes 
formidable to all Europe, 278 makes 
a Treaty with the Pope, 279 his 
Generals forc'd to disband part of 
their Army, z6. his Moderation at 
the News of the Victory of Pavia, 
280 offers Terms for K. Francis 
Liberty, 16. vilits him, 284 offers 
S/orza the Inveſtiture of Milan, 286, 
310 reſolves to make Peace with 
Francs, 307 calls him Villain, 317 
his Memorial concerning the Offers 
made him by the K. of France, 333, 
&c. his Antwer to K. Henry's De- 
mands, 341 writes to him to ex- 
cuſe the ſacking of Rome, 344 
tries to ſet him at variance with K. 
Francis, ib. propoſes a Match be- 
tween the D. of Richmond, and 1/a« 
bella of Portugal, ib. makes a Trea- 
ty with the Pope, 388, 393 goes 
10 Genoa, and Bologna, where he ſet- 
tles the Affairs of Italy 405 pro- 
miſes to tuin the Proteſtants, 4 
receives the Imperial Crown from 
the Pope, ib. his Aim in calling ro 
le 
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Diet of Augsburgh, 421 baniſhes 
Luther, 424 reſolves to make War 
upon the Proteſtants, ib. and 425 
diſobliges the Pope in the Affair of 
Ferrara, 426 obtains an Aid a- 
gainſt the Turks, 441 marches againſt 
them, 442 ſuſpects the K. of France, 
441 confers with the Pope at Bologna, 
442 demands a Council, /h. propoſes 
a League for the Safety of Italy, ib. 
and 453 threatens the Pope, 448 
the Cauſe of all the Obſtacles to 
K. Henry's Divorce 451 with- 
draws his Troops out of 1raly, and 
returns to Spam,454 forms vaſt 
Projects, 493 his Expedition to 
Africa, 494, 613 tries to inſpire 
the K. of Scotland with Jealouſfies a- 
gainſt England and France, go8 pro- 
miſes Milan to a Son of K. Francis, 

13 offers to decide his Quarrel with 
K. Francis in ſingle Combat, 549 
foments the Troubles in Germany, 
555 breaks his Word with K. Fran- 
cis, 606 amuſes him with the 
Hopes of giving him the Low-Coun- 
tries, 613 attack'd by K. Francis, 
625 makes a League with K. Hen» 
ry, 633, 651 his vaſt Projects a- 
gainſt France, 653, 662 beſieges 
Luxemburgh, 662 makes a Treaty 
with France, 664 attacks the Pro- 
teſtants, 682, exc. makes a League 
againſt them with the Pope, 683 


Cheſter erected into a Biſhoprick. 611 
Chriſtiern, K. of Denmark comes over 


to England, 248 


Clement VII. Pope, grants Wolſey the 


Legateſhip for Life, 262 refuſes to 
renew the League, 269 confirms 
K. Henry's Title of Defender of the 
Faith, 276 makes a Treaty with 
the Emperor, 279 enters into a 
Leagne againſt him with K. Fran- 
cis and the Venetiant, 312 upon the 
Invaſion of the Colonna's, he flies to 
the Caſtle of St. Angel, 314 feigns 
to intend to go to Spain, 3i5ñ endea- 
vours to bring Henry into the League 
of Cognac, 318 ſets on foot a Ne- 
gotiation with the Viceroy of Na- 
ples, 321 
retires to the Caſtle of St. Angelo, ib. 


IN D 


capitulates, 326 writes to K. Hens | 
ry to procure him his Liberty, 344. 
Negotiations for his Deliverance, |! 
347, 348 eſcapes to Orvieto, ib. 


in great Diſtreſs, 325. 


Knight and Caſſali talk to him about 
K. Henry's Divorce, 363 tries to 


gain time, ib. promiſes to do what 


_ 


the K. deſited, ib. delays the Perfor- 


mance of his Promiſe, 354 his Ar- 


tifice to gain Time, 365 reſolves 


to keep fair with the Emperor, 366 


privately adviſes K. Henry to get his 


Marriage nulled by virtue of Wel- 
ſey's Commiſſion, 373 ſends the K. 
a Letter in Cypher, 375. deſigns on- 


ly to gain Time, 375, 377, 387, 388, . 
On; 


455, Oc. approves of Campegio's 
duct, 380 reſolves to make a Trea- 
ty with the Emperor, 2b. deſigns to 


become Maſter of Peruſa, Ferrara, 
&c. 386 makes a private Treaty 
with the Emperor, z6. falls ill, ib. 
gives Gardiner a Brief, whereby he 


ingages not to revoke the Powers 
given the Legates, 387, avocates K. 
Henry's Cauſe about his Divorce to 


Rome, 393, 394 ſends a Meſſenger 
to England with the Bull of Avoca: 


tion, ib. revokes the Cenſures con- 
tain'd in the Bull, 396 returns a 
ſoft Anſwer to a Letter ſent him by 


the great Men of England, 412 pro 


poſes to grant the King a Diſpenſa- 
tion to have two Wives, 413 com- 


plains of K. Henry's aboliſhing the 
Annates, 448 makes new Over 
tures to him, 450 is againſt a Coun 


cil in Germany, and why, 455 null 
the Archbiſhop's Sentence, 469 pro 
miſes to give K. Henry Satisfaction 
471 
K. Henry, 473 refuſes to revok 
It, ib. dies, 


8 
Clergy refuſes the Pope a Subſidy, Fa 


defamed by Wolſey, 190 decide in ta 


vour of K. Heary's Divorce, 42 


all accuſed of breaking the Statute 
of Præmunire, ib. are condemn' 
and offer the K. 100, ooo l. 43 
give K. Henry the Title of Head 
the Church of England, ib. the Peop!| 
r-joyce at their Diſgrace, 434 aj 
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publiſhes a Sentence again 


W 


* , 


prove the Ring's Divorce with Ann 
Bullen, 529 Injunctions given to 
them, 539 grant to K. — a 
Subfidy, oO 
Clothiers in England mutiny, 370 
—.— (League of) 312, Oc. 
Colleges ſuppreſſed, 621, 666 
Colonna (Cardinal) puts in for the 
| Papacy, 260, c. 
Colonna, General of the League be- 
{ tween the Emperour and the Pope, 


The Colonna's make War upon t 

Pope, 314 ſubmit, . 

Common defire to be included in the 

Pardon granted by Henry, 433 in- 

clined to reduce the Power of the 

Clergy, 445 preſent an Addreſs to 

| the King againſt them, ib. make 
Statutes againſt them, 446 

| Conclave, an account of it, 236, . 

| Conſtable (High) when and in whom 
that Office ceaſed, 226, n. 

Conſtable of France. See Bourbon. 

| Conſtitutions (Eccleſiaflical) altered in 
England. 5 10, 656 Conſtitutions 
made by the Clergy, 531 

Con voc ation, of Canterbury and 1, K 
decide in favour of the King's Di- 
vorce, 459 A Statute ordering they 

| ſhould be called only by the King's 
| Writ, 475 condemn 67 Opinions 

| chiefly of the Reformers, 529 

Cortez diſcovers Mexico, 194 2. 

Councils, See Piſa, Milan, Lyons, 
Mantua, Trent, &c. 

Council. The Pope propoſes the cal- 
ling a General one, 450 the Pro- 
teſtants inſiſt upon a free one, 455 
which is put off, 457 —that of 
Mantua removed to Vicenza, 569 

Courtney ( Henry) executed. 568 

Courts (Ecclefiaſtical) their j uriſdicti- 

on limited, 6 

| Cranmer (Thomas) an account of 

| him, 397 his Character, 609 tra- 
vels into Germany, and embraces 
Luthers Doctrine, ib. and 458 de- 
livers his Opinion about K. Henry's 

Divorce, 398 which is mightily 

approved by the King, ib. taken 

into Favour, ib. ordered by the King 

to wiite upon the Divorce, 408 


212, 213, 243, 245, 354 
e 
th 
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goes with the Ambaſſadors to t 

Pope and Emperour, #6. maintains 
his Maſter's Cauſe with great 
Warmth, ib. appointed the Pope' 
Penitentiary in England, ib. made 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 458 
backward to aceept of it, 76. takes 
the Oath to the Pope, but proteſts 
againſt it, 458, 459 ſummons Q. 
Catharine 461 and pronounces 
Sentence againſt her, ib. confirm; 
the King's Second Marriage, ibid. 
appeals to the next Council, 411 
ſupports the Reformers, 489, 594 
ordered to retire to Lambeth, when 
Q. Ann was condemned, 518 one 
of the Contrivers of the King's 
Marriage with Ann of Cleve, 568 
oppoſes the Six Articles, 575 encou- 
raged by the K. 578 — ordered to 
give in his Reaſons for oppoſing 
the Six Articles, 579 writes in 
Cromwell's Behalf, 592 in a dan- 
gerous Condition, 604 informs the 
King of Q. Catharine's Lewdneſs, 
617 2 Plot formed againſt him, 
649 informed of it by the King, 
and ordered to proceed againſt his 
Accuſers, 651 receives ſeveral 
Marks of the King's Eſteem. 651, 
651 gets ſome of his Friends put 
into the vacant Biſhopricks, 472 2 
new Plot againſt him, 688 openly 
accuſed, ib. the King's remarkable 
Kindneſs for him, 639 gives him 
his Ring, ib. retires from Court 
during the D. of Norfolk's Tryal, 701 


Crepy (Treaty of) 664 
Cromwell (Thomas) ſpeaks for Wol- 


fey in the Houſe of Commons 
402 ſupports the Reformers, 489, 
494 appointed Viſitor-General of 
the Monaſteries, 5o5 made the 
King's Vice-gerent in Eccleſiaſtical 
Matters, 53o, brings about the 
King's Marriage with Ann of Cleve, 
565 the King bears him ill Will up» 


on that Account, 589 created E, 
ot Eſex, 590 diſgraced, ib. his 
Death is decreed, 592 accuſed of 


High- Treaſon, and ſent to the Tow- 
er, ib. is condemned unheard, ib. exe- 
Cuted, 601 r. 
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— (Gregory) his Son, created Lord 


Cromwell, 602 
Cromn-Sol, p. N 305 : 
in contracted to the Princeſs 
pt - 182, 183 


ary, 
he!” of the Pope about 2 
Henry's Divorce, 362,373. See Bull. 
DEFENDER of the auß, That Title 
when and upon what Occaſion given 
to K. Henry, : 
Deny (Sir Anthony) admoniſhes K. 
Henry of his approaching end, 704 
Didier (St.) 662, 663 
Diet of Worms, 424, 675 of Spire, 
424, 662 of Norimberg, 424 of 
Augsburgh, 425 of Ratisbon, 441 
Dirham, accuſed of criminal Conver- 
ation with Q. Catharine, 617 ex- 
ecuted, 618 
Divorce, Account of K. Henry's with 


Q Catharine, 349, — 494 Remarks 
upon it, 491, Kc. 
Dencaſter (Conference of) 546 


Dorſee ( Marquiſs of) See Thomas 


Ss (Archibald) E. of Angus, 
marries the Queen Regent of Scot- 
land, 133 declared Regent, 276 
the Queen leaves him, 384 forbid 
the Court, ib. attempts to ſurprize 
Edinburgh, ib. retires into England, 
385 returns to Scotland., 63 

m—— (George) raiſes Trouble in Scor- 


land, 201 flies to England, 385 
returns to Scotland. 639 
Draco ſent to K. Henry, 515 
Dudley accuſed, 5 and condemned, 


7, 28 
— on) reſtored to his Father's 


Honour and Eſtate, 61 Viſcount 
Liſle, and Lord High Admiral ſent 
againſt Scotland, 657 made Gover- 


nour of Bulloign, 665 
E. 

inburgh taken and burnt by the 

Edward (Prince) born, 553 created 

Prince of Wales, &c. 554 a Match 


projected between him and the 
Princeſs of Scotland, 632, 640 


Elitzabech (Princeſs) 523 deprived 


Ellior (Sir Thomas) ſent to Rome 


of the Title of Princeſs of ales, 
526 her Rank in the Succeſſion, 
696 
by 
K. Henry, 450 
Emperour. See Maximilian, Charles. 
Empſon, accuſed, 5 and — 
Ty 2 
Commander of the 
656, &c. 


3 


Enghien (E. of 

French Forces, 
Eraſmus comes to England, 
Eſſex (E. of) See Cromwell, Parr. 
Excuſator, 


449 

Exeter ( Marchioneſs of ) attainted, 
$77 

Expoſution of the Chriſtian Doctrine, 
605 thoſe who rejected it declared 
Hereticks, G11 


F. 
Farneſe (Cardinal) choſen Pope, 
485 See Paul III. 
Ferrara, 


19 
(D. of ) recovers his Towns, 
215, 327 ſides with France, 347 
Ferdinand, K. of Arragon, takes Poſ- 
ſeſſion of Naples, 1 falls off from 
the League of Cambray,29 forms 
a private Deſign of | conquering 
Navarre, 63 his Artifices to com- 
paſs his Ends, i6. &c. includes K. 
Hemy in a Treaty without his Con- 
ſent, 84 propoſes to him a new 
League, 104 prolongs the Truce 
with K. Lewis, 116 makes a League 
with the Pope, 121: ſeeks K. Hen- 
ry's Friendſhip, 137 forms a League 
againſt France, 139 deceives the 
Swiſs, 140 dies, 153 
Ferdinand elected K. of the Romans, 436 
defeated, 485 
Firſt-Fruits granted to the King, 486 
Fiſher (Biſhop) refuſes to ſer his Hand 
to a Paper condemning K. Henry's 
Marriage, 359, 392 countenances 
Elizabeth Barton, 475 refuſes to 
take the Oath to K. Henry, 480 
{ent to the Tower, ib. condemned by 
the Parliament, 487 executed, 509 
made Cardinal, ib. 
Flodden (Battle of) 


110 
Florence, 20 recovers its Liberty, 


327 relolyes to preſerve it, 406 
beſieged, 


beſieged, 407 put under the Go- 
vernment of the Medic is, ib. 
Foix ( Gaſton de) 68 
Fontarabia taken by the French, 219 
244 retaken by the Spaniards, 257 
Fox Biſhop of Wincheſter falls out with 
the E. of Surry, 11 introduces 
Wolſey to Court, 12 retires to his 
Dioceſe, 143 dies, 388 
( Edward ) ſent tothe Pope to 
get a new Bull, 374 ſent to the 
League of Smalcald, 503 made 
Biſhop of Hereford, 507 dies, 565 
Frante in great Conſternation at the 
Defeat of K. Francis, 282 
(K. of) See Francis. ' 
Francis I. K. of France, 135 pre- 
pares to recover Milan, 138 paſſes 
into Italy, 140 attempts to reco- 
ver Tournay, 143 gives Wolſey a 
Penſion in lieu of it, 183 promiſes 
to help to make him a Cardinal, 
145 .torms a Deſign of invading 
Naples, 158 tries to gain the Pope, 
159 ſends him Troops, 166 dif- 
patches Ambaſſadors to England, 
177 aſpiresto the Empire, 184 Oc- 
caſions of tae Quarrel between the 
Emperour and him, 186 privately 
labours to raiſe Commotions in 
Naples, &c. 193 promiſes K. 


Henry to detain the D. of Albany 


in France, ibid. gains Wolſey to get 
Calais given up, 195 invades Na- 
varre, 208 ſtirs up La Mark againſt 
the Emperour, 209 joins in a 
League with the Pope for the Con- 
queſt of Naples, 210 orders a Levy 
of Swiſs, 213 bis Conquelts in the 
Low Countries, 218 diſobliges the 
Conſtable, i. calls upon K. Henry 
to aſſiſt him againſt the Emperour, 
234 his Overlight in leaving La 
trec without Money, 245 prepares 
to go into ira, 251 diſcovers the 
Conſtable's Conſpiracy .,253 march- 
es into Italy, 272 taken Priſoner, 
278 rejects che Conditions propoſed 
for his Liberty, 281 is carried into 
Spain, 283 and ſhut up in the Ca- 
ſtle of Madrid, 234 treats about 


his Ranſom, by offering to reſign 


A 308 offers two Million 
in lieu of it, 312 returns to w 
own Dominions, 310 ratifiee the 
Treaty of Moore, 311 but refuls 
ro execute that of Madrid, * 
enters into a League againſt to 
Emperour, 26. neglects the Aﬀeircs 
Italy, 316 deceives the Pope ang 
Venetians, 317 his Offers to the 
Emperour, 334 his Reply to his 
Memorial, 337 hath a Conference 
with Wolſey, 388 aſſembles the 
chief Men of his Kingdom to con. 
ſult with them about a Peace, 3a 
ſends K. Henry the Order of g. 
Michael, 342 joins in a League 
with the Venetians, 345 proclaims 
War againſt the Emperour, 367 
complains of the Pope's Negoriz. 
tiors with the Emperour, 380 
keeps up a ſecret Negotiation with 
the Emperour, 385 makes [args 
Promiſes to the Venetian, Floren- 
tines, &c. ib. ſends to the Pope to 
preſs him to decide K. Henrys D. 
vorce, 387 deceives his Allies, 404 
K. Henry's Generoſity to him, i, 
and 407 his two Sons releaſed fron 
being Hoſtages to the Emperou 
ib. marries Leonora, ib. tries to gain 
the Pope, 427 offers to marry the 
D. of Orleans with Catharine ol 
Medicis, ib. tries to raiſe the Em- 
perour Trouble, 437 joins in 1 
League with K. Henry, 438 hath 
an Interview with him, 439 ad. 
viſes him to marry Anz Bulle, 
440 Negotiations between them, 
482 invades the Milaneſe. 484 i 
refuſed a Paſſage through the D. 
of Savoy's Dominions, 1b. declares 
War againſt him, ib. and 512 f. 
vours the Reformation, 490 ſends 
Ambaſſadors to K. Henry, to t 
to over-reach him, 490 his De 
mands from him, 491 his gre 
Projects, 492 flights K. Hem) 
567 a Quarrel between them, 60 
prepares to make War upon th 
Emperour, 612 invades his Do 
minions 625 his Ambaſſadors tt 
Uurkey and Yenice murdered, I 

| make 


makes War 
fires A Peac 
obrains, 
French invadt 
the Iſte of V 
Feet engag 
rrideſw1de's 
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les War with England, 666 de- 
res a Peace, 671, c. Which he 


679 
8. . 

ch invade England, 667 land in 

po 1ſte of Wight, ibid. and 668 their 


lions 
0 hg 
| the 
fuſes 


312 


| eet engages with the Engliſh, ib. 
* ie Priory ſuppreſſed. 277 
e na Frendſperg, 315, 322 
) the eurſflemberg, 8 257 
0 his 3 

diner (Stephen) his Character, 
op — 3 Henry to the 
con- Pope to get a new Decretal, 374 
„ 341 recalled, 389 ſent to Mar ſeilles 
f & 471 his Diſlimulation in renoun- 
exe cing the Pope, 487 oppoſes the 
-Jaims Reformation, 489 and the Sup- 


, 367 1 of Monaſteries, 504 puts 


gotis. . Henry upon perſecuting the Re- 
„ 380 formed, 561. Author of the Six 
| with Bloody Articles, 574 diverts the 
large King from joyning with the Pro- 
lor i teſtants of Germany, 585 oppoſes 
pe toll the People's having the Bible in their 
ys Dil Houſes, 586 cauſes ſome Protel- 
s, 402 tants to be burnt at Windſor, 649 
m. ib. breaks Cran mers Meaſures, 672 in- 
d from cenles K. Henry againſt Q. Catha- 
erour rine, 691 diſgraced, 692 his Name 
o gin put out of the King's Will, 696 
ry the Genoa, 21, 212 reſtored to France, 
ine of 91, 92, 141 taken and plundered, 


e Em- 
S in 1 
hath 


30 ad- 
Bullen, 


244 reduced. 346 reſtored to Li- 
berty, 372 
Germany (Affairs of) 674. See Re- 
formation and Proteſtants — Di- 
viſtons there about Religion 555 


them, Wars there between the Emperour 
84 1s and Proteſtants, 682, Cc. 
the DIY Glonceſter erected into a Bithoprick, 
eclares 611 
2 f. bCordon, Commander of the Scorch 

ſnag Army, 629 
to til Grey (Thomas) Marqueſs of Dorſet, 
is De leads an Army into Spain, (2 
is greußß Guienne, K. Henry forms a Project of 
tient) conquering it. 54 
n, Co Gillard ( Iews) Biſhop of Tour- 
on the 


nay, 115 reſtored by the Pope 
144 
H 


LE rileon (James) E. of Arran, 
his Character, 637, 639 made 


his Do 
dors tC 
ed. 613 

maks 


. 


Regent of Scotland, 640 ſides with 
the Queen and the Regent, 646 
abjures the Proteſtant Religion, ib. 
Hamilton ( Andrew) heads a Faction 
in Scotland, 201 
Hans-Towns, many of them embrace 
the Reformation, 422 
Head of the Church, thar Title when 
given to K. Henry, 430 
HEN RT VII. his Funeral, 4 
K. HENRY VIII. his Education, 2 
ſelf-conceited, 3 his Character, ib. 
his Counſellors, ib. iſſues out a Pro- 
clamation to encourage People to 
bring in their Complaints, 5 mar- 
ries Catharine of Arragon, 10 
crowned, 76. minds only his Diver- 
ſions, 31 very fond of Muſick, ib. 
engages in a League with K. Ferdi- 
nand againit France, 37—-39 Fo. 
56 reſolvesto carry the War into 
Cuienne, 55 acquaints the Patlia- 
ment with his Deſign, and obtains 
a Sublidy, 61 ſends Ambaſſadors to 
the Council of Lateran, ib. is ime 
poled upon by K. Ferdinand, 61— 
67 ſendsan Army into Spain to aſ- 
iſt him, 61 impoſed upon by the 
Pope, Emperour, exc. 75, 89, 90 
tries to prevent a Rupture with 
Scotland, 77 concludes a League 
at Mechlin with Margaret of Au- 
ſtria, &c. 87 prepares to paſs into 
France,96 goes over to Calais, 97 
takes Terouenne and Tournay, 98 
101 vilits Margaret of Auſtria, 
101 makes War with Scotland, 107, 
&c. deſires the Popes Leave to bu- 
ry K. James III. his Letter to Wol- 
ſey about the Peace with Fance, 121 
refuſes to reſtore Tournay, 124 
ſends Ambaſſadors to renew the Al- 
liance with the Archduke, 138 en- 
gages in a freſh War with France, 
142 renews his Alliance with King 
Ferdinand, 147 Fr. Sforza (ſends an 
Embaſſy to him, ib. reſolves to aid 
the Emperour privately, 148 fo— 
ments the Diſſentions in Sco:land, 
151 the Emperour pretends he had 

a mind of reſigning the Empire ro 
him, 156 which comes to notlung. 


171 


N 


171. tries to have the D. of Albany 
removed from the Regency of 
Scotland, 162 refuſes to grant the 
Pope Money towards a Cruſado, 
x70 aſpires to the Empire, and ſends 
Peace to the Diet, 185 the Emperor 
and K. of France try to gain him by 
means of Cardinal Wolſey, 188 
— himſelf up entirely to that 

avourite, 16. ſtands Godfather to 
k. Francis: ſecond Son, 189 re- 
primands ſharply Card. Holſey, 192. 
gets K. Francis to detain the D. of 
Albany in France, 193 hath an In- 
terview with the K. of France, 197 
the Emperor comes and confers with 
him, 196 he goes to Gravelmg, 
and returns the Emperor his Viſit, 
198 ſends an Ambaſſador to K. Fran- 
cis, requiring him to forbear Hoſtili- 
ties againſt the Emperor, 216 cauſes 
la Mark to lay down his Arms, ib. 
offers to become Mediator between 
the Emperor and K. of France, 216 
his falſe Politicks in breaking with 
France, 223, 226 writes againſt Lu- 
ther, 228, 229 ſends his Book to 
the Pope, 229 the Title of De- 
fender of the Faith given him there- 
upon, ib. confirmed by Pope Cle- 
ment, 276 his Reaſons for making 
War with France, 230 ſends to the 
D. of Albany to get out of Scotland, 
231 writes to the Parliament upon 
the fame Account ib, finds Means 
to avoid a War with Scotland, 233 
proclaims War againſt France, 234 
takes an Account of every one's Age 
and Eſtate, and impoſes a Tax upon 
England, ib. gets a general Loan, 
16. figns the Treaty of Bruges, 140 
lends the Emperor Money, 242 
renews his Alliance with Chriſtiern 
K. of Denmark, 248 agrees to in- 
vade Picardy, 249 ſends thither an 
Army commanded by the D. of 
Suffolk, 257 cauſes a Subſidy paya- 
ble in 4 Years, to be paid at once, 
263 forms a Deſign of becoming 
Maſter of Scotland, 264 tries to get 
the D. of Albany removed, and his 
Siſter made Regent, i. invades 


Scotland, 265 and offers his Daugh: 
ter in Marriage to the K. of 57 
land, ib. complains of Luther tg 
the Princes of the Houſe of Saxony 
269, contrives how to invade K 
Francis in his own Dominions 
271 binds himſelf to find the Eq. 
8 Money, ib. goes off from 
im, 273, 290 thinks of ſiding 
with France, 289, 291 294, 19g 
demands a Benevolence, 20) 
throws all the Blame upon Card 
Wolſey, 298 receives ſeveral Com. 
3 againſt him, 299 his ſry 
tter to him, 300 his Generoſty 
to the K. of France,z03 makes the 
Pope a Preſent, 315, 323 deceive; 
the Pope and Venerians, 320 reſolve; 
to make a League offenſive and de- 
fenfive with France, 323 his De- 
mands upon the Emperor, 332 
{ends the Emperour's Memorial to 
the K. of France, 337 reſolves to 
proclaim War againſt the Emperour, 
40 his Demands upon him, . 
ends K. Francis the Order of the 
Garter, 342 demands of the Em- 
po_ the Pope's Liberty, 14 
is DIVORCE with Qu. Catharine, 
when firſt ſet on foot, 349 whether 
occafion'd by his falling in Love 
with Ann Bullen, 351, 357 Motives 
and Reaſons of this Divorce alledged 


by him, 358, 359 endeavours to 


clear his Doubts, 353 the Reaſons 
he laid before the Pope, 361 pro- 
claims War againſt the mperour, 
67 ſends to demand new Bulls 
from the Pope, 373 delires hin 
to join another Legate with Wolſy, 
377 Campegio exhorts him to keep 
Catharine, 379 complains of the 
Pope's Negotiation with the Em- 
perour, 380 his Inſtructions to 
Vannes and Brian, whom he {ent 
to Rome, 381 the Expedients be 


| 266.25 y them, 383 uſes all hi 


ntereſt to get Holſey choſen Pope, 
386 reſolves to have his Divorce 
tried before the Legates, 389 trits, 
but in vain, to 1 the Pope, 
ib. offers by his — | 
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Guard of two thouſand Men, 381 

grants the Pope's Legates a Licence 

to execute their Commiſſion about 

his Divorce, 490 Cited to appear 

before the tes about his Di- 

yorce- 391 Afays that his Scru- 

ples about his Marriage ſprung from 

thoſe of the Biſhop of Tarbe, 392 

the Buſineſs of his Divorce avo- 
cated to Rome, and he cited to ap- 
pear there within 40 Days 395. 
449, 452 Proteſts againſt this Ci- 
tation, 450 he is enraged and ſur- 
prized at the Legate's Proceedings, 
16. and 396, 397 takes a Progreis 
into ſome Counties, 397 takes the 
Great Seal from Molſey, 399 grants 
him a Protection, 400 ſends him 
a Ring, #6. continues to purſue the 
Buſineſs of the Divorce at Rome, 
408 diſpatches learned Men to con- 
jult the Univerſities, 409 reſolves 
to alter his Behaviour towards the 
Pope, 410 gets the Great Men of 
the Kingdom to write him a Letter 
in ſtrong Terms, 412 rejects the 
Offer made him by the Pope of a 
Diſpenſation to have two Wives, 
413 iſſues a Proclamation againſt 
receiving any Bull from Rome, 413 
deſigns to bring the Affair of the 
Divorce before the Parliament, 413 
publiſhes hi ſons for the Pi- 
vorce, ib. &. grants Wolſey a full 
Pardon, 417 comes to an Apree- 
ment with him, ib. ſeizes upon his 
two Colleges, 418 gave him Leave 
to remove to Richmond, ib. cauſes 
Ann Bullen to write to him, is. 
ſhews a Concern for his Death, 421 
dares not truſt the Pope, 427 
brings the Affair of the Divorce be- 
fore the Parliament, 428 the Clergy 
vive him the Title of Head of the 
Church, 430 grants them a Pardon, 
433 and to the Commons, 16. tries 
to bring the Queen to conſent to the 
Divorce, 435 takes his Leave of 
her, i6. commands the Laws a- 
gainſt Hereticks to be put in Exe- 
cution, 46, tries to frighten the Em- 
perour and Pope, 438 joins for 


chat purpoſe in a League with the 


K. of France, ib. hath an Interview 
with him, 439 marries Ann Bullen, 
440 reprimands the Commons for 
making a Motion that he ſhould 
take 2 Qu. Catharine, 447 threa- 
tens the Pope, 448 makes him ſome 
Offers, 451 makes Inroads into 
Scotland, 453 his Marriage is made 
2 bent to make the 

reach with the Pope wider, 470, 
477, 485 the Pope publiſhes a Sen- 
rence againſt him,473 the King is 
highly offended at it, 447 ſends the 
Abp. of York, and Bp. of Durham 
to tell Catharine, that ſhe muſt 
torbear aſſuming the Quality ot 
Queen, 481 uneaſy at her Obſti- 
nacy, 482 Negotiations between 
him and K. Francis, ib. orders the 
Laws againſt Hereticks to be rigor- 
ouſly put in Execution, 488 and 
prohibits the importing of their 
Books, ib. his Offers to the K. of 
France, 491 demands the Arrears 
due to him, 16. how he ſtood diſ- 
poſed as to Religion, 494 renders 
himſelf a Foe both to Catholicks 
and Proteſtants, 495 incenſed a- 
gainſt the Friars, 16. would never 
ſuffer his Subjects to believe more 
than himſelf, 496, 497, 562 aims 
all along at an abſolute Power, 
496, 576, &c- 498, 529—561 ex- 
communicated by the Pope, 502 
reſolves to fide with the Proteſtants 
of Germany, 503» Fl4 lays before 
his Council the Suppreſſion of the 
Monaſteries, 504 orders a Viſitation 
of them, ib. tries to perſuade the 
K. of Scotland to renounce the 
Pope, 507 his Reply to the Empe- 
rour's Propoſals, 513 falls in love 
with Jane Seymour, and grows 
jealous of Q. Ann, 516 cauſes her 
to be beheaded, 517—g25 rejects 
all Terms of Accommodation 
propoſed by the Pope, 528 ſends 
Articles to the Convocation con- 
raining Alterations in Doctrineg 
530 proteſts * the Council af 
Mantua, 534 ſells the Abby Lands 
at eaſy Rates, 538 tries to gain 
time with the Jork/h;re Rebels, 454 


breaks 


IN DB A; 


breaks his Word with them, 55r 
reſolves to ſuppreſs all the Monaſte- 
Ties, 553 and orders a ſttict Viſita- 
tion, z6. Satyrs Writ againſt him at 
Rome, 559 incenſed againſt Cardi- 
nal Pole, ib. orders the new Ver- 
ſion of the Bible to be printed, 560 
diſputes mpg with Lambert, 
£62 hath ſome Negotiations with 
the German Proteſtants, 593 ſhews 
he had no deſign of altering the 
old Religion, 573 gets the Reve- 
nues of the Religious Houſes, 575 
lays them out in needleſs things, 
682 eres fix Biſhopricks, 583, 
511 aſſures Cranmer of his con- 
ſtant Kindneſs, 578 pardons thoſe 
who rejected the Six Articles, 581 
marries Ann of Cleve, 566, 588 
diſlikes, and divorces her 588, 593 
—$97 appoints Commiſhoners to 
examine the Doctrines of Religion, 
589 marries Catharine Howard, 604 
a Quarrel between him and King 
Francis,{07 is abſolute in his King- 
dom, 609 goes to Tor to meet the 
K. of Scotland, 616 ſuppreſſes Col- 
leges and Hoſpitals, 621 wants the 
Commons to offer him a Subſidy, 
622 borrows Money every where, 
623 endeavours to hinder the King 
of France from aſſiſting Scotland, 
26. reſolves upon a War with Scor- 
land, 625 his Deſign in it, 626, 
627 revives the Pretenſions to the 
Sovereignty over Scotland, 628 
defeats the Scors, 631 orders the 
Scotch Priſoners to be brought to 
London, and talks with them, 7b. 
{ends them back, 63z concludes a 
League with the Emperour, 633, 
&c. Reaſons of his being diflatished 
with K. Francis, ib. propoſes to the 
Scots the marrying of Prince Ed- 
ward with their Queen, 640, &Cc. 
marries Catharine Parr, 649 in- 
forms Cranmer of a Plot againſt 
him, and gives him ſeveral Marks 
of his Eſteem, 649-653 forms 
vaſt Projects againſt France, 654 
ſettles the Succeſſion of the Crown, 
i6.1s declared by the Parliament 


clear of all Debts, 656 contin draws, ib. 
the War with Scotland, 657, 667 

673 Conventions between him 1nd wilſey (John, 
the Earl of Lenox, 660 goes v cheſter, 
Calais, and beſieges Ballon, Gn xoſpicals ſupp 


offers the King of France Peace, i; 
fortifies the Sea-Port Towns, 605 Howard (Th. 
concludes a Peace with the King d the Frenet⸗ 
France, 679 ſeizes the Churches (Thomas ) C 
Plate, 681 his vaſt Expences in the 1 528 


woward (Cat i 


laſt War with France, ib. ſtands God Humes (Alex 
father to the Dauphin's Daugbte, MW of Scotlan- 
ib, ſome Alterations in Reigen viſes her te 
propoſed to him by the Fre England, 1 
Ambaſſadors, ib. the Negotiation ib. his Re 
of the German Proteſtants wig 

him, 682 grows very corpulent 

which renders him cruel, 686 pe Ames IV 
ſecutes the Reformed, is. informs, to aſliſt 2 
Cranmer of a new Plot again League W 
bim, 689 gives him his Ring, c £1g/an, 
ſeverely rebukes thoſe that had % K. Henry, 
cuſed him, ib. and thoſe that & 108 defe 
cuſed Q Catharine, 693 begins u Henry defi 


hate the Enemies of the Refor- 
mation, ib. reſolves to put the 
D. of Norfolk and E. of Surry to 


dy, 


James V, his 


out of the 


Death, z6. reſtores the Univerlities and aſſume 
of Oxford and Cambridge, 604 oo calls a Pa 
his Will tranſcribed, 697, wetter fiiding wit 
he ſigned it enquired into, 698 the brings It 2 
Order of the Succeſſion how se. terview w 
ted, ib. his Executors, 6 {es to rene 
Heir, Debts, &c. ib. draws neu 615 mar 
his End, 703 ſhews ſome Signs e 351 dem: 
Repentance, 704 ſends for C7 Marriage, 
mer, ib. dies, ib. his Death is c, Oppoſe tt 
cealed, u to fight th 
Henry Fitzroy, King Henry's natur feated, 63 
Son, created Duke of Richmond Pedburroug h 


High- Admiral, ezc. 302 
Hereſy, no Perſon proſecuted for | 
during Cardinal Wolſey's Admiti 


Feſuits (Occ 


ſtration, 1nd ulgencies, 
Hereticks burnt, 435. See ProteſtanW mem, 
Statute of Henry IV againſt then nſurrettion 
repealed, 434 an A in their r £2ndon, 2 
vour, 63388 12 Tor k ſbir 
Hereford (Earl of) takes Leith adi" *'e/s of t 
Edinburgh, 678. {fveral Prix 


Heſſe ( Landgrave of) proteſts again 


the Diet of erm, 425 vill 
* — — an" draws 


terim gra! 


F 


graws, ib. de feats Prince Ferdinand, 


435 
wilſey (John) made Biſhop Of Ro- 


tine 
) 661 


y 


m ang 
heſte r 507 
* el ſuppreſſed, 621, 666 
ce F U Ward (Catharine) See Howard. 
b a + 


howard (Thomas) Admiral, engages 
the French-Fleet, 62, 95 loſt, 95 
(Thomas ) contracted to Mary Dowg- 
/s, 528 ſent to the Tower, 529 


„ Obs 
Ang of 
utChez 
In the 


names (Alexander) oppoſes the Qu. 
— * Ae Regency, 134 ad- 
eigen Tviſes her to Carry her Son over to 
Fra: Engtand, 152 flies thither himſelf, 
atom 15. his Rebellion, 163 beheaded, 


With 172 
Pulent, d 
pet Ames IV K. of Scotland prepares 
* to aſliſt France, 77 concludes a 


League with K. Lewis, ib. enters 
England, and ſends a Defiance to 
K, Henry, 107 takes Norham, 
108 defeated and lain, 110 K. 
Henry defires leave to bury his Bo- 


agank 
8, boo 
lad a0. 
nat ac- 


ins to 

Ren dy, 111 
wut tel James V, his Character, 615 eſcapes 
rey u out of the Hands of his Regents, 
verlten and aſſumes the Government, 384 
04 gen calls a Parliament, ib. thinks of 
vhetbe ſiding with the Emperour, 453 
98 the brings it about not to have an In- 


terview with K. Henry, 508 refu- 
ſes to renounce the Pope, ib. and 


OW ſet. 
2 


VS net 615 marries Magdalen of France, 
igns ai 551 demands Mary of Guiſe in 
r C Marriage, 555 ſends an Army to 


oppoſe the Engliſh, 629 reſolves 
to fight them, 630 his Army de- 
feated, 631 dies, ib. 


1s con 
th, 
natural 


cbmond edburrough taken by the Engliſh, 266 
02 267, 661 
| for Mit, (Order of) when founded, 
Admin 607 
I adulgencies, an Account, and ſale of 
teſtansM them, 168 and n. 
t then ſurrection in London, 172 near 
heir l London, 298 in Lincolnſhire, 540 
m Tor ſhire, 541 
ith aP"'*reſts of the Pope, 184 of the 
60 {everal Princes of Europe, 187 
4 dgainh erm granted to the Proteſtants, 
+ will 613 
gray 


Interview between K. Henry and K. 
Francis 195, 197 between him 
and the K. of Scotland propoſed, 

| 508, 616 

Ipſwich a College founded there by 

Cardinal Wolſey, 264 


Ireland ereted into a Km. G21 
Italy (Affairs of) 13, 119, 243, 269 
Julius II Pope, his Character, 17 
makes Peace with the Venetians, 27 
32 and theD. of Ferrara, 33 ſets 
the Swiſſers againſt France, ib. like 
to be ſurprized at Boulogna, 34 ex- 
communicates all the Adherents of 
the Council of Piſa, 53 dies, 83 
Bull diſpenſing with K. Henry's 
Marriage with Queen Carharine, 8 
Nullities found - it, 36t 


Arne (DoQor) ſent to Rome by 
K. Henry with the Title of Ex- 
cuſator, 449 proteſts againſt the 
King's Citation, 453 
Kent, (Maid of) See Barton. 
Kildare, 6 of that Family put to 
Death, 553 the youngeſt eſcapes, ib, 
King of England's Title ſettled, 655 
Kingſton's (Sir William) Account of 
Queen Ann Bullen's Behaviour, 
22, u. 

Rue vet informs againſt the D. of 
Buckingham, 224 
Knight (Doctor) ſent to Rome with 
4 Inſtruments about K. Henry's 
Divorce, 362 ſends the Pope a 
Memorial, 16. talks to him about 
the Divorce, 363 


LAmbert John) diſputes publickly 
with K. Henry, &c. 562 burnt, 563 
Landſquenete, 243 
Langden ( Abbot of) the firſt that re- 
ſigned his Monaſtery, 5095s u. 
Lanoy preſſes K. Francis to ratify the 
Treaty of Madrid, 310, &c.316 
Laſſels (John) informs Cranmer of 
Queen Catharine's Lewdneſs, 617 
Lateran (Council of) 53, 61, 69 re- 
forms the Calendar, 164 
Latimer (Hugh) made Biſhop of Wor- 
ceſter, 507 his Character, 565 re- 
ſigus his Biſhoprick and is ſent to 
ne 


_ * 
— — — — — - — 


the Tower, 580 
Lautrec, 85. 213, 214, 243» 244.332, 
346, 347, 326, 371 dies, 376 
League between the Pope and N. Francis, 
210 between the Pope and the Em- 
our, 211 at Cognac againſt the 
— 312 between the K. 
of France and the Venetians, 345 
againſt the Iuris, $67 between K. 
Henry and the Emperour, 633, Cc. 


Legates. See Wolſey Campeius. 
Legates's Court erected, 190 
Leith taken, 658 


Lenox (E.. of) ſent for by C. Beaton 
from France, to oppoſe the Regent's 
Deſigns, 645 they try to ſend him 
back, 647 he takes up Arms, is. 
forced to accept of a Peace, 648 
fides with the K. of England, 659 
who ſends him to Scotl. 666 

Leo X. Pope, 84 his Character, 205 
his Briet ro K. Henry for burying K. 
Fames's Body, 111 tries to recon- 
cile the French and Swiſs, 116 
makes Peace between the Empe- 
rour and the Venerians, 117 ſends 
K. Henry a conſecrated Cap and 
Sword, 120 Propoſes a new League 
to the K. of France, 130 makes 
one with Ferdinand, 131 forms a 
vaſt Project for his Houſe, 132 
makes his Peace with K. Francis, 
141 reſtores the Biſhop of Tour- 
nay, 144 endeavours to drive the 
French out of Italy, 158 excites 
Chriſtian Princes to War againſt the 
Turks, 165 levies a Tenth upon 
the Clergy, 167 demands Money 
of K. Henry, 170 lends Legates to 
all Courts to ſollicite the Cruſado, 
173 endeavours to bring them into 
an offenſive League againſt the 
Turk, 180 keeps Florence, and go- 
verns it by a Legate, 184 prants 
folſey a Penſion upon Spaniſh Sees, 
190 ſtirs up the Elector of Saxony, 
againſt Luther, and excommuni- 
cates him, 200 joins with France 
for the Conqueſt of Naples, 210 
leagues with the Emperour, 211 
the Reception he gave K. Henry's 
Book, 229 gives him the Title of 


t-W vin % 


Defender of the Faith, &c. ig. diey 

1 
arre, 
and 


Leſparre becomes Maſter of Nay 
208 enters Spain, ib. beaten 
taken Priſoner, 20 

Lewis XII. his Wars in Italy, 15, 8 
25 the Pope quarrels with him, N 
Joins in a League with the Empe. 
rour, 35, 36 excommunicated, 6g 
makes a Peace with the Pope, log 
gives K. Henry an offer of peace 
120, 124 marries the Princeſs Ma. 
ry, 130 dies, 139 

22 (Treaty of) 102 
oan, a general one im 
England. On 


London- Merchants oppoſe the 125 
impoſed by Ene 4 _ 
Longland oppoſes the Reformation, je 
and the Suppreſſion of Monatte. 
TICS, 50g 
Low- Countries, Campain there, 21 5 
Ambaſly from thence to K. Henyy, 


0 

Loyola (Ignatius de) An Account of 
im, : 607, n, 
Luther ( Martin) begins to appear 
169 the Pope ſtirs up the Elector 
of Saxony againſt him, 200 bis 
Books burnt, ib. excommunica- 
ted, i6. burns the Pope's Bull and 
Decretals, ib. writes againſt the 
Papal Authority, 227 K. Hemy 
writes againſt him, 229 he anſwers 
his Book, 269 Differences between 
him and Zuinglius, 268 and n. K. 
Henry exhorts the Princes of the 
Houſe of Saxony to hinder the pub- 
lication of his German Bible, 269 
baniſhed the Empire, 424 ſeveril 
of his Treatiſes brought to England, 


88 

Luxemburgh, 662 

Lyons (Council of) 71 
M. 

M44 (Treaty of) 308 


Magdalen (Princeſs) married 
to James V. K. of Scotland, 551 
dies, j j 4 
Mamalacks 165 and u. 
Mannock accuſed of criminal Conver- 


ſation with Queen Catharine, 6 7 
aud 


and exec 
Mantua (C 
— Co 
—— (D. ( 
Marignans ( 
Margaret 


Margaret ( 
Henry, 
Margaret C 

rum, 
Margaret ( 

marries. 
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Prince. 
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INDE X. 


and executed, 618 
Mantua (Congreſs of) 43. 71 
(Council of) 534 
Marignano (Battle of) 141 
Margaret Counteſs of Richmond dies, 

Io 
Margaret (Dutcheſs of Savoy) viſits K. 

Henry, 102 
Margaret of Tork made Counteſs of Sa- 

rum, 11 
Margaret Queen Dowager of Scotland 

marries the E. of 1 133 gets 

this Marriage annulled, and marries 

* Ste wart, 384 
Marſeilles, Interview there between the 

Pope and K. of France, 479 


Mary (Princeſs) K. Henry's Siſter, Trea- 
ty about her Marriage with K. Lewis, 
122 afhance to Charles of Auſtria, 
182 proteſts againſt it, ibid. mar- 
ries K. Lewis, 130 and afterwards 
the D. of Suffolk, 135 

Mary (Princels) K. Henry's Daughter 
born, 153 contracted to the Dau- 
prin, 183 promiſed to the Empe- 
rour, 222 to the K. of France, 335 
a Marriage propoſed between her and 
the Dauphin, 490 her Father recon- 
ciled to her, 526 

Mary ( Princeſs of Scotland) born, 631 
a Match concluded between her and 
—_ Edward, 632, 640, 641 ous: 

Maximilian ſends Ambaſſadors to K. 
Henry, 13 belieges Padua, 26 a 
League between him and K. Lewis, 
36 ſides privately with the Pope, 43 
44 ſerves as a Volunteer in K. Hen- 
ry's Army, 99 ſends an Ambaſſador 
to him, 149 marches into Milan, 
I56 pretends he had a Mind of re- 
ſigning the Empire to K. Henry, 157 
but had really no ſuch Deſign, 171 
makes Peace with Venice, 161 re- 
ſtores Verona to the Venetians, 164 
concludes a League with K. Francis, 
&c. againſt the Turts, 165 _ 

183 

Maxwell (Lord) commands the Scotch 

war 37 
echlin (League of 7 

Vo L. VII. 8 


Medici: (Lorenzo de) marries Cathatins 
of Boulogne, 167 dies, 184 

—(Falio de) made the Pope's prime Mi- 
niſter, 259 elected Pope, 260, gc» 
See Clement VII. 

— (Catharine de) married to the D. of 
Orleans, 454 

F hat Family reſtored to the Govern- 


ment of Florence, 394, 407 
Melanchton comes to England, 515 
Mendoza (Hugo de) 369 
Merindol, Maſſacre there, 68 


Merit diſcovered, 
Milan, 212, 254 
270 
and the Emperour about it, 


194 
the French loſe it. 


EM} 549 

— (Council of) 51 removed to Lyons, 
71 

D. of.) See Sforza, 

Miſſals reformed, 606 

Modena, 20 

Mohat x (Battle of) I 


9 

monaſteries ſuppreſſed for Wolſey's Cole 
leges, 383 compound with the King. 
434 K. Henry orders them to be vi- 
lited, 504 ſuppreſſed by him, 504, 
OJ» Fil, 537, 553, $56, 569, 
— what the hens - ho 
amounted to, 572, 582 diſorders 
that were found in them publiſhed, 
506, 538 pious Fraud; diſcovered 
in them, 557 the Revenues of them 
granted to the King, 
Monks blacken K. Henry, 499 ſome ex- 


Negotiation between Francis 


S759 , 


ecuted, 50 allowed to quit their 


Monaſterics. 506 
Mongommery (E. of) 673 
Montreuil, 663, 665 
Moore (Treaty of) © 


More (Sir Thomas) made Lord ate 
cellor, 399 reſigns the Great Seal, 
448 countenances Elizabeth Bar- 
ton, 475 refuſes to take the Oath 


to K. Henry, 480 ſent to the To- 
er, ibid. condemned by the Parlia- 


ment, 487 per ſwades K. Henry to 


perſecute the Proreſlants, 488, 489 


executed, 501 
ia, 


Account of his Uros 


P 502,7 
Mourning firſt uſed in Scotland, 35 
2 2 


N: 


IND i@. 


n N. 
Neben beſieged by Lautrec, 371 
—{ Viceroy of) War between 
him and the Pope, 322, 324 
Nat arre taken by the French, 208 re- 
taken by the Spaniards, ib. K. Francis 


ſer. de an Army there, 219 
—— (Queen of ) favours the Reforma- 
tion, 490 


Nevil (Sir Edward) executed, 568 
Nice beſieged by the French and _ 
Fl 

Nix Biſhop of Norwich, 531 

a * 1 (D of ) retires from Court, 143 
ent Ambaſſador to France, 470, 471 
oppoſes the Reformation, 489, 609 
and the Suppreſſion of Monaſteries, 
po appointed High-Steward at 

the Tryal of Queen Ann Bullen, 
521 commands the King's Forces 
againſt the Yorkſhire Rebels, 543, 
544 ftirs up K. Henryagainſt Crom- 
well, 591 his Character, 609g com- 
mands the Engliſh Army againſt Scot- 
land, 629 and againſt France, 663 

K. Henry reſolves to put him to 
Death, 692 is ſent to the Tower, 
693 writes to the K. to endeavour 


to obtain his Pardon, 699 1s at- 
' tainted, 702 wonderfully eſcapes 
Death, 703 


Norris (Henry) accuſed of criminal Con- 
verſation with Queen Anne, 517 — 


| 520 
Northumberland (E. of ) arreſts Cardinal 
Wolſey 419 his pretended Contract 
with Ann Bullen, $25, $29 
Noyon (Treaty of) bs 159 


0 taken by the Engliſh to K. Hen- 
ry, 480 form of it, 486 a new 
one 655 
Orleans (D. of) marries Catherine de 
Meditis, 454, 471 dies, 670 
Oxford-Univerlity makes a Scruple of 
deciding in tavour of K. Henry's Di- 


vorce, 409 
©xford erected into a Biſhoprick, 611 
Ls Dali, ; 68, 69 


Parr, (Catharine) See Catharine. 
|. >—- (Lord) created E. of Eſſex, 653 
* 


—— (Lord) of Horton, ibid 
Pardon, a General one granted by K 
Henry, 487, 601 


Parliament fits, 457, 474» 510 high 
oftended at the Sentence — 


by the Pope againſt the King, 
diſſolv'd — — Yaris fat 2 
512 confirms Queen Ann Bullen 
Sentence, 527 grants K. Henry the 
Revenues of the Monaſteries, 51; 
enacts that the ſame Obedience 
ſhould be paid to the King's Prock- 
mation as to Acts of Parliament, 
576 their laviſh Subjection to K. 
Henry, 598 confirms whatever the 
K. enjoins, ibid, grants him Subſi. 
dies, 632, 674, &c. declares the k 
clear of all Debts, 656 grants the 
K. the Revenues of the Colleges and 
3 674 diſſolved by the K's 
ath, 0 
Parliament-Men to loſe their Wage: 7 
they abſent themſalves, 13 a Sheriff 
impriſoned for arreſting one, 623 
Parma, 120, 83, 214 
Paul III. Pope, 485 excommunicates 
K. Henry, 502 tries to make up Mat- 
ters with him, 528 publiſhes a Bul 
of Excommunication againſt him, 
559 propoſes the calling a Council 
at Trent, 625, 675 makes a League 
with the Emperour againſt the Pro- 


teſtants, 683 
Pavia, 274 Victory obtain'd there by 
the Emperour, 280 
— (Cardinal of) ſtabb'd, 46 


Peace between England and Scotland, 
490 between France and England, 


679 
Perhaps, ſtreſs laid upon that Word, 378 
Peter-pence aboliſh'd, 416 


Peterburgh erected into a Biſhoprick, 61! 
Peto inveighs againſt K. Henry in a Ser- 
mon before him, 499 
Piedmont : War there, 656 
Piſa, 20, 275 Council there, 36, 44-49 
51 removes to Milan, 51 renounc'd 
by the Emperour, 73 
Plague among the Emperour's Troops, 
346 in the French Army, 372 
Plot againſt ſome Proteftants, 649 * 


gainſt Cranmer, See Cranmer. 10 
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Pole (Sir Richard) 


115, u. 
ir Feſfery, and Henry) — 
| 5 


——(Reginald) an account of him, 535 
falls out with K. Henry, 536 his 
Book de Unione Fccleſraſtica, ib. made 
Cardinal, 537 maintains in a Eook 
that it was more meritorious to fight 

ainſt K. Henry than the Turk, 560 
labours to create him Troubles, 567 
had ſome private Views as to the 
Crown, 568 his Correſpondents in 
England executed, ibid. 

Polydore Virgil, the Pope's Sub collector 
in England committed by Wolfey to 
the Tower, 145 Arch- Deacon of 
Wells, 1457 

Pope. See Fulius, Leo, Adrian, Clement, 
Paul. Pope's Authority abolif}'d in 
England, 478, 479 Proclamation a- 
gainſt uſing the Pope's Name, 487 
Statutes againſt him, $28 

P remunire, Molſey caſt into one, 400 

all endeavours to reſtore the Papal 

Authority in England made liable to 


a Premunire, : 818 
Preſident of the North firſt inſtituted, 
O 


Proteflants whence ſo call'd, 425 thoſe 
of Germany inſiſt upon a tree Coun- 
cil, 406, 422, 455. the Emperour 
promiſes the Pope to ruin them, 
406 delire leave to declare their Be. 
lief before the Diet of Aunsburgh, 
425 oppole the chuling a King of 
the Romans, 426 K. Francis tavours 
them, 490 require K, Henry to de- 
clare for the Augsburgh Conteſhon, 
Foz, 514 ſcnd Dectors ro him, 517 
avoid the Emperour's Snares, and K. 
Henry's, 584 Thoſe in England per- 
ſecuted, 488, 489, 562 tome bunt 
at Windſor, 649 tome of their Opini- 
ons Cendemn'd by the Convocations, 
$29 their Grievances, 555 their In- 
tereſt declined ar Court, 594 reject 
the Pope's Offers of a Counci! ar 
Treat, 625 

Proteſtant-Princes of Germany endeavour 
to mediate a Peace between E£rginnd 
and France, 47 


4 R. —_ 
NAtilbon (Diet of) adjuſts Matters 
with the Protellants. 441 
Reformation; Beginnings and Occaſions 
of it, 169 Progreſs of it in Germa- 
ny, 277, 268. 422, and in England, 
487, 685, ec. 

Regiſter for Chriſtenings, &c. when 
fir ſt order'd to be kept, 561, 3. 
Relicks found in Monaſteries. 557. u. 
Religion; State of it in England, 685, Sc. 
Richmond, ( Counteſs of.) See Margaret. 
Rochford ( Lord) accuſed of Inceſt with 
Queen Ann, 517 beheaded, F21 
—— (Lady) accuſed of being an Ac- 
complice in Queen Catharine's Lewd- 


neſs, 618 beheaded, 620 
Rome ſack d, 326 
Roe: a conſecrated one ſent by the 

Pope to K. Henry, 29 
Rota (Court of) 327, u. 


Ruthal (Thomas) made Biſt.op ot Dur- 
hams 7 
8 


FAlibury ( Counteſs of ) attainted, 557 


Sanctuaries, Act concerning them, 
486 
Sanders, Remarks on his Hiſtory, &c. 
349 his Calumnies againſt Queen 
Aun Bullen, 67, n, 518 makes Eliz. 
Barton aud her Accomplices paſs for 
Martyrs, 4.76 
Savoy (D. of) refuſes K. Francis a Pat- 
ſage thro' his Duminions. 484 
Saxony (Elector of } fiirr'd up by the 
Pope againſt LutLer, 200 {ſupports 
him, if. makes a ſolemu Proteſtat ion 
againſt the D. erte of Herms, 425 
Scotland ( Aſlairs of ) 40, 76, 107, 132» 
£7. 151, 193, 306, 319. 384. 614. 
627, Ge. Treaties between that 
Kingdom and England, 12, 201. See 
Treailes, (QQuatrels, and Wars be— 
tween tloſe two Kingdoms, 40, 
107, 631, 057, 661, 673 Troobies 
in Scotiand, 201 invades by K. Hens | 
19, 265, 453. 657 Perſecution there, 
684, 685 

— (K. of) See James. 
(0). Dowagerof ) See Margaret. 
$/vts invade England, 266 dreieaied by 
223 the 


= + 


the Engliſh, 634 their Priſoners 
brought to London, 6 32 

Sephocard, See Wiſhart. 

Seymour ( Jane) K. Henry falls in Love 
with her, 516 marries her, 525 
dies. 553 

— (Edward) created E. of Hertford, 
$554 See E. of Hertford. 

44 is put in Poſieſſion of Milan, 
72 loſes it, 91 reſtor'd, 92, 273, 
286. gc. 307, 405 beheads 
K. Francis's Envoy, 483 dies, 508 
Shaxton (Nicholas) made Biſhop of Sal 

bury, go7 his Character, 565 re- 
ſigus his Biſhoprick, and is ſent to 
the Tower, 580 condemned to be 
burnt, 686 abjures, id. and 687 
preaches at the burning of Anne 
Azkew, 687 

Sheriff one impriſon'd for arreſting a 
Parliament-Man, G22 

Shrewsbury (E. of) See Talbot. 

Sienna (Cardinal of) conſpires againſt 
the Pope, 167 ſtrangled, ibid. 

Sinclair (Oliver) made General of the 
Scotch Army, 630 taken Priſoner, 

I 

Smalcald (League of) 426 K. fy 
hath ſome deſign of ſiding with it, 
514 the Emperour endeavours to diſ- 
ſolve it, 556 

Smeton (Mark) $17—520 
Soliman takes Buda, G12, 613 
Sommerſet (Charles) made E. of Hör- 

ceſter, | 115 

Spain: Troubles in that Kingdom, 199 
Spire (Diet of) 424. 425, 662 
Spurs (Battle of) IE; 
Stafford; Sec D. of Buckingham. 

——( Henry) his Son reſtor'd to his Fa- 
ther's Honour and Eſtate 247 
(Cord) ſent to the Tower, 4 Cre- 
4 ated E. of Wiltſhire, | ibid. 
> Statutes againſt Appeals to Rome, 457 
of Henry IV againſt Hereticks re- 

peal'd, 474 for 2 the Pope's 
Authority, 478 for aboliſhing An- 
nates, ib. Peter-pence, Procurarions, 
Delegations, &c. ib. againſt the 
Pope, 328 the Bloody Statute, 573 
$tewart,( Henry) marries Margaret Queen 


Dowager ot Scotland, 384 


* 


E 


—aoln, See D. Albany. 
Stews in — aboliſh d, 
Stokeſly, Bi 


705 n, 
op of London, 563 n, ties 


Suffolk, (E. of) beheaded, " 


— D. of) See Brandon. " 

Suffragan-Biſhops, 486 and u. 568 

Surrey (E. of) his Character, 11 falls 
out with the Biſhop of Mincheſter, is. 
ſent to levy an Army againſt Sy. 
land, 78 marches towards K James, 
109 created D. of Norfolk. See D. 
of Norfoik. 

Surrey (E. of) made Admiral of the Em. 
peror's Fleet, 242 invades Scotland, 
265, 267 is beat by the French, 675 
K Henry reſolves to put him to 
death, 692 is ſevt to the Tower, 
693 beheaded, | 698 

Sweating - Sickneſs in England, 172 

Swiſſers ſet at Variance with France, 


33» 51, 69, 105, 140 


4 » 
Albot(George) E. of Shrewsbury takes 


up Arms againſt the Torkſhire Re. 
bels, #42 
Tax impos'd on England by K. Henry, 


2 
Temſe moves to Addreſs the K. to als 


Gem Catharine again, 447 
Tenth upon the Clergy levied by the 
Pope, _. 167 
Tenths granted to the King, 486 
Terouenne taken, 98, 100 given to the 
Emperour, and raz d, ibid. 


Tindal (William) an account of him, 
488 tranſlates the New Teſtament 
into Engliſh, ib, burnt at Filford 

ib. n. 

Tonſtal (Cuthbert) Biſhop of London, ſent 
Ambaſſador to Spam, 295 burns 
Tindal's Bible, 438 the greateſt Es- 
courager of it, ib. n, 

Tournay taken, 100, 101 K. Henry re- 
fuſes to reſtore it, 124 NMegotiati- 
ons about it, 174. Treaty about 
the Reſtitution of it, 182 beſieg d 
by the Emperor, 217 

—— ( Biſhop of) See Guillard. 

Treaty of Bruges, Moore, &c. See Bro- 
ges, &c. : 

Trea(1e4 
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ed by tl 
upon it, 

Trimouille 


Cc. 
Trinity Col 
Truc bet v 
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— 


Turks, 2 
a Leagu 
to inva 


gain thi 


J/ Annes 
Rome, 
ſends t 
nothing 
Venetians. 
the Po 
ec. | 
clude : 
make 
declare 

a Leag 
286, 3 
Franct: 
Vennas 
Venice (D 
Molſey, 
Verona re 
Vicenza ( 
Univer, 


11, 405 


I N D 
Treaties betwreen Scotland and England, 


I2, 163 306, 641 
between England and France, 28 


125, 137, 182, 198, 329, 338, c. 


38 - between the Emperor and Eng- 
land, a 13 
between the Emperour and the 
Pope, a 393 
nand, 84, 116 
w_—— between K. Francis, and K. 


Charles, 156 
Trent (Council of) call'd, 625, reject- 
ed by the Proteſtants, ib. remarks 
upon it, 676. opened, ib, and 684 
Trimoxille ſent by Lewis into Italy, 90, 
Cc. 105 
Trinity College founded, 694 
Truce between England and Scotland, 


335 
between England and Flanders, 


370 
the Pope and the Emperor, * 
— tbe Pope and the Viceroy, 323 
be Emperour and K. of France, 

$66, 567 
Turks, K. Francis and K. Charles form 
a League againſt them, 165 prepare 
to invade Hungary, 385, 424, 440 
gain the Battle - Buda, 613 


"Annes (Peter) ſent by K. Henry to 
Rome, 381 threatens the Pope, 16. 
ſends the K. Word he muſt expect 
nothing from the Pope, 383 
Venetians, Account of their Wars with 
the Pope, Oc. 17, 24» 27, 32, 83, 
ce. the Emperor and Pope con- 
clude a League N them, 72 
make Peace with them, 161 
declare againſt France, 251 propoſe 
a League againſt the Emperor, 178, 
286, 312 join in a League with K. 
Francis, 245 forced to reſtore Ra- 
vennas Cervia, &c. to the Pope, 405 
Venice (Doge of) writes to Cardinal 


Walſey, 199 
Verona reftored to the Venetians, 164 
Vicenza (Council of ) 569 


Univerſities decide in favour of K. Heu- 


% 409, 467 who was the firſt 


E X. 


Mover of conſulting them, ib. ». 
their Determinations printed, 435— 
thoſe of Oxferd and Cambridge re- 

ſtor'd by K. Henry, 694 
Urbino, 20, taken by La Rovere, 166 


annex'd by the Pope to the Church. 


18 
=——(D. of) diſpoſſeſs'd of bis Domi- 
nions by the Pope, 158, 322 

U 


7 of Parliament- Men, 139. 1. 
Hales, incorporated with Exgland, 

0 
Warham Archbiſhop of Canterbury, = 
quaints K. Henry with Cardinal 
Wolſey's Oppreſſions, 191 remon- 
ſtrates to K. Henry that bis Marri- 

age with Catharine was againſt the - 
Law of God, 253 dies, 551, 477 
countenances El. Barton, 475 
Weſtminfier erected into a Biſhoprick, 
| G11 
Weſton (Francis) 19-020 
Wight (Ile of) the French 3 De. 
{cent upon it, 467 
Wincheſter (Biſhoprick of) given to 
Wolſey, 388 K. Hen releryes to 
himſelf the Revenues of it, 417 
(Biſhop of) See Fox, Gardiner. 
Wiſhart burnt, 685 his Prediction con- 
cerning Beaton, ibid. 
Hittemburg (D. of) depriv'd of his Do- 
minions, 200 reſtor'd to them, 485 
Wool, Act againſt exporting any out 
of the Kingdom, 136 
Walſey (Thomas) an account of him, 
12 n. 142 his Character, 247, 421 
riſes at Court, 13 his vaſt Prefer- 
ments, 189 made Prime- Minifler, 93 
and B®.op of Lincoln, 115 and Ad- 
miniſtrator of Towrnay, 118 and 
Archbiſhop of York, 130 obtains the 
Adminiſtration of the Biſhoprick of 
Bath and Wells, 180 gets the Abby 
of St. Albans in Commendam, 223 
procures the Biſhoprick of Durham, 
248 the Pope gives him the Biſhop- 
rick of Hincheſter, 388 governs the 
King in an abſolute Manner, 142 
made Cardinal, 146 and Lord Chan- 
cellor, 150 loaded with a 
19 


— — 


ib. &c. the Emperour's large Grants 
to him, 242 careſſed by him and the 
K. of France, 188, 193, 245 theK. 
of France gives him a Penſion of 
\ 12,000 Livres in lieu of the Biſhop- 
rick of Towurnay, 183, 305 the Em- 
rour promiſes him the Biſhoprick 
of Badajos, and the Popedom, 196, 
197 the Pope grants him Penſions 
upon Spaniſh Sees, 199 the Duke of 
Milan promiſes to pay him a yearly 
Penſion of 10,000 Ducats, 148 a 
Penſion is granted him by Charles K. 
of Caſtile, 191 made Collector of a 
Tenth impoſed upon the Clergy, 167 
gets himſelt joined in the Legate- 
ſhip with Campegius, 178 becomes 
ſole Legare, with power to viſit the 
Monaſteries and Clergy, 190 the 
Pope grants him the Legateſhip for 
Lite, 248, 262 is afraid of loſing the 
Biſhoprick of Towurnay , 144 , 170 
reſolves to be revenged upon the K. 
of France, for making him loſe that 
Biſhoprick, 144 treats with K. Hen- 
ry about the reſtoring of Towrnay, 
171, 175 ſends Polydore Virgil to 
the Tower, 145 treats privately with 
the Emperour, 147 Inſtances of his 
Pride, 149, &c. 189, 220 callsto an 
Account thoſe that had managed the 
King's Money, 153 defames to the 
Pope all the Clergy of England 190, 
aſpires to the Popedom, 192, 248 
makes Intereſt for it, Fg 386 diſ- 
inted of it, 236, &c. angry 

nu og Archbiſhop Warham for ſubſcri- 
bing himfelf his Brother, 191 regu- 
lates the Interview between K. 
Henry and K. Francis, 195 goes to 
the Congreſs of Calais, 217 meets 
the Emperour at Bruges, and makes 
a League with him againſt France, 
222 procures a Bull, impowering 
him to make 5o Knights, Kc. 223 
demands of the Clergy a Subſidy for 
the King, 245 and of the Houle of 
Commons, 246 but receives a 
Mortification, 16. perſuades K. Henry 


to cauſe a Subſidy payable in four 


Years to be paid at once, 263 forms 


2 Project of founding two Collegs, 
pe 


ing of them, 277 


263 empowered by the po to 
ſuppreſs Monaſteries for the endow. 
obtaing Letters 
Patents, and Grants for his College 
at Oxford, 302, 318 authorized i0 
viſit all the Monaſteries, 257 con. 
tributes to the Rupture between the 
Emperour and K. Henry, 291 f. 
tempts to levy Money without a Pa. 
liament, 297 is like to be turned 
out of Favour, 299 appeaſes the 
King, ib. removes from Court thoſe 
whom he miſtruſted, 301 confer; 
with the K. of France, 332 returns 
to England, 340 cheriſhes K, Henry's 
Scruples about his Marriage, 359 
writes to Caſſali 363 a bold Act of 
his, which drew on him the King's 
Anger, 369 aſſembles the great Men, 
and tries to juſtify the War apainſtthe 
Emperour, 370 obtains from the 
Pope a Commiſſion to decide K, 
Henry's Divorce, 373, 376 appoinicd 
by the Pope with Campegio 4s Vice. 
gerent in the Affair of the Divorce, 
377 ſends a Letter to the Pope, 38) 
tits about the King's Divorce, 390 
lets Campegio preſide in that Affau, 
391 Remarks on his Behaviour in 
the Divorce, 396 Ann Bullen exaſ. 
perated K. Henry againſt him, ib. im- 
peached by the Attorney-General, 399 
the Great Seal taken from him, 16. calt 
himſelt on the King's Mercy, 4co de- 
clared to be put out of the Protection 
of the Laws, ib. an Inventory of his 


Goods 16 ordered toleave Jorł. Place, i, 


his Joy and Meanneſs at the Receipt 
of 2 Ring ſent him by K. Henn, 401 
his Affair brought before the Pailia- 
ment, 16. Articles of his Impeach. 
ment by the Lords, 401 remains be- 
tween Hopeand Fear, 417 the King 
makes an Agreement with him, 4. 
tries in vain to ſave his Colleges, 
418 has ſtill ſome Hopes, #6. ſent 
away to Tork, 419 arreſted for High- 
Treaſon, i6. conducted to London, 
dies bythe way, 16. his laſt Words, 
420 where buried, i6, the Rog! 

on. 


Concern 
tenanced 
formed , 
Worceſter (E 
Wormes (Die 
Wriotheſley 
cellor, 6: 
kew, 687 
Catharine 


FN DE 


Concern for his Death, 421 coun- 
tenanced in ſome Meaſuie the Re- 
formed, 487 
Worceſter (E. of) See Sommerſet, 115 
Wermes (Diet of) 424, 425» 675 
Wriotheſley (Lord) made Lord Chan- 
cellor, 656 his Cruelty to Ann Aſ- 


kew, 687 comes to apprehend Q. 
Catharine, 692 


X. 
Imene: (Cardinal) made Regent | | 
of Caſtile, 1 21 diſmiſſed, 166 


E- Place taken poſſeſſion of by 
K. Henry, 417 
2. dies, f 612 

Zuinglins, 269 
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BOOKS Printed for James and fohn Knapton 
at the Crown in St. Paul's Church Tard. 


| A Vindication of the Miracles of our Bleſſed Saviour; ; 

which Mr. Woolfton's Diſcourſes on them are particuliy, 
kxamin'd, his pretended Authorities of the Fathers againſt 10 
Truth of their literal Senſe are ſet in a juſt Light, aud bis Ob. 
jections in Point of Reaſon are Anſwer d. Vol. I. In wöich 
the Three firſt Diſcourſes of Mr. Woolſton are conſider. By 
the Right Reverend Father in God Richard, Lord Biſhop: of 5, 
David's. | 

A Charge delivered to the Reverend the Clergy ot the Dioce\ 
of St. David's, in a Triennial Viſitation of the ſame in Auyuf 
1728, By the Right Reverend Father in God Richard, Lord I. 
ſhop of St. David's. 

A Defence of Chriſtianity from the Prophecies of the 01; 
Teſtament: Wherein are conſidered all the Objections again 
this Kind of Proof, advanced in a late Diſcourſe of the Ground 
and Reaſons of the Chriſtian Religion. The Third Edit. 8 v. By th 
Right Reverend Father in God Edward Lord Biſhop of Covent 
and Lichfield 

A Vindication of the Defence of Chriſtianity from the Propbe 
cies of the Old Teſtament : In anſwer to the Scheme of Liter 
Prophecy conſider d. In two Vols. With a Letter from the 
Reverend Mr. Maſſon, concerning the Religion of Macrobius, aut 
his Teſtimony touching the Slaughter of the Infants at Bechlehrn 
With a Poftſcript upon Virgil's fourth Eclogue. By the Rijk 
Reverend Father in God Edward Lord Biſhop of Coventry ; 
Lichfield. 

A Collection of Voyages. In Four Volumes. Containin 
I. Captain William Dampier's Voyages round the World: Dt 
cribing particularly, the Coaſts and Iſlands in the Eaſt and % 
Indies. The South-Sea Coaſts of Chili, Peru and Mexico. II 
Countries of Tonquin, Achin and Malacca. The Cape of Go 
Hope, New-Holland, &c. II. The Voyages of Lionel Wafer; Gi 
ving an Account of his being left on the 1Fbmus of America, 
mongft the Izdiens, and of their Treatment of him; with 
particular Deſcription of the Country, & c. Alſo The Natur 
Hiſtory of thoſe Parts. By a Fellow of the Royal Society. Ar 
Davis's Expedition to the Golden Mine, III. A Voyage roundtt 
World: Containing an Account of Capt. Dampiers Expeditic 
into the South. Seas in the Ship St. George. With his Various A 
ventures and Engagements, exe. together with a Voyage fro! 
the Weſt Coaſt of Mexico to Eaft- India. By V. Funnel, Mate! 
Capt. Dampier. IV. Capt. Cowley's Voyage round the Globe 
V. Capt. Sharp's Journey over the Iſthmus of Darien, and Ex 
pedition into the South Seas. VI. Capt. Wood's Voyage throug 
the Streights of Magellen. VII. Mr. Robertss Adventures a 
Sufferings amongſt the Corſairs of the Levant : His Deſcriptio! 
of the Archipelago Iſlands, exc. Illuſtrated with Maps an 
Draughts: Alſo ſeveral Birds, Fiſhes, and Plants, not found 
this Part of the World: Curiouſly Engraven on Copper Flaie 
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